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CALENDAR FOR 1929-1930 


SUMMER SESSION 
Saigecie Monday —9.—------------------ ------- Session Opens 


— 


> 


KL 7 we \? 


August. 9,, hriday___------------------+--- sil are Session Closes 


FIRST SEMESTER 
September 12, Thursday. 
Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 


be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 


Entering freshmen should be present for preliminary consultation 
with the Deans concerning living quarters, board, work, or other 
matters, which must be attended to before the rush of registration. 

September 13, Friday. 


Appointments for entering freshmen : 
9a.m. Consultation with the Deans. 
10 a.m. to12 m. College aptitude test in the auditorium. 
1 to 4 p.m. Consultation with department heads in the library. 
Registration and medical examination. 
September 14, Saturday. 
Appointments for entering freshmen : 
9 am. Registration. 
10 a.m. to 12 m. Subject A (English Composition ) examination 
in the auditorium. 


1 to 4 pm. Consultation with department heads, registration, 
and medical examinations. 


Appointments for student teachers: 
9a.m.to12m. Conference of student teachers with supervisors. 
September 16, Monday. 


Registration of all returning students. A fee of $2 is charged for 
late registration. (No student may register later than Saturday 
noon, September 28. ) 


September 17, Tuesday. 


Instruction begins in all departments. 


November 28 to December 1--~----------------- Thanksgiving vacation 
December 14 to December 29___-------------------- Christmas vacation 
January 31, 1930__-__----+----------------- ____First semester closes 


SECOND SEMESTER 
February 1, 1980, Saturday. 


Applications for admission and credentials of entering students 
must be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time 
for evaluation. 

10 a.m. to 12 m. Subject A (English Composition) examination 
in the auditorium. 


February 38, Monday. 

Registration of all students. (A fee of $2 is charged for late regis- 
tration. No student may register later than Saturday noon, 
February 15.) 

February 4, Tuesday. 

Instruction begins in all departments. 

April 12 to 20225. Sr ee Easter vacation 
June) 1S,, Mriday: 223. 2 ee eee Second semester closes 


— 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


SANTA BARBARA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Administered Through 
DIVISION OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
of the 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


VIERLING KERSEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction___-__~ 
eel el Ge ee ee Ex Officio Director of Education 


Par ie Pige GG) FIN re ee Deputy Director of Education 


State Board of Education 
C. L. McLANE, President. 


KE. P. CLARKE GORDON GRAY 

ALLEN T. ARCHER MRS. AMY S. STEINHART 
MRS. IRENE HEINEMAN CHARLES ALBERT ADAMS 
MRS. DAISIE L. SHORT MRS. MINNIE B. BRADFORD 


MRS. MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE 


Officers of Administration 


Sere C Rieter tila. oot tn ee EIA a eh President 
Sr ARLOS L. JACOBS..____2________..-._-_Dean of Upper Division 
A Ne Te EON ee Boe a ee Lo el es eee 
eee ead Acting Dean of Lower Division, Acting Dean of Men 
ers eG MeL Yi ee i See Dean of Women 
Bene hy ON Geen dtu oo ee ee en Registrar 
Poa A HOTZ ABHTH LOWSLEY—.--_--~~--2-- Financial Secretary 
eon Ne FAIRCHILD BALL__--..-.-_---.--2=----= Librarian 


Bere COW 2. 0 4 Secretary to the President 


ENTRANCE TO ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


FACULTY 1928-29 


Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A. (Stanford); additional graduate 
Repo emer aticOrd 9 ere sete) onl ee ee President 
Sire OM IChes Pee et) ee Se President Emeritus 
William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California__Dean of Lower Diwi- 
sion; Dean of Men; Head of English Department (Leave of Absence) 
Katherine Fairchild Ball, B.A. (Pomona) ; certificate University of 
Pittsburgh; graduate Los Angeles Library School_________ Tibrarian 
Helen M. Barnett, University of Chicago; Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College, certificate; University of California, B.A.; 
graduate work at Stanford; specil work in voice production with 
MacBurney Studios, Chicago; John Smallman, Los Angeles; 
William Shakespeare, London___-___________-__ Director of Music 
W. D. Bennett, practical experience in ornamental iron work and 
structural iron work and structural steel construction________ 
coll 5 Ue yee ee a ee ee ee (Part time) Forging and Welding 
Elizabeth Bishop, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia); M.A. (Uni- 
ee UME MmOr IT OTIa )oe ee 
flee SS philotes a Director of. Research Education (Leave of Absence) 
Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; additional graduate work Uni- 
versity of Chicago and University of California__-_-Home Economics 
Marscater VMoesburke, BA. (Pomona College)... 1-2. a 
eee se et Assistant Supervisor College Elementary School 
Ettore Cadorin, Royal Academy, Venice; student with Rodin, Paris; 
lecturer in America for Italian government__________________= 
pees Pee Ps fe (Part time) Cast and Life Drawing; Sculpture 
Austine I. Camp, Wellesley College______________ (Part time) Weaving 
Lewis C. Carson, B.A. (Universities of Michigan and Harvard) ; 
M.A. (Universities of Michigan and Harvard); Ph.D. (Har- 


Kae Mek oes 9 Se ee rr Psychology and Philosophy 
Walter L. Cheever, Boston Museum of Fine Arts; student of Tarbell 
Pee OnrO Ne poe ee 2 Be ee (Part time) Art 


Kdith O. Churchill, B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) 
eens eee Oe (Part time) Cafeteria 

Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara:)-M.A. (Columbia) —__..______.__.__..._.._Home Hconomics 

Mary WH. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; portrait study with John M. 
Clawson; sculpture with Herbert Adam; design with Arthur W. 


aye ee ee ee a Head of Art Department 
Harold McDonald Davis, B.S. (University of Illinois) ; M.A. (Stan- 
O00 8 ee ae lr Head of Physical Education Department 


Robert Mills Delaney, University of Southern California ; University 
of Paris (Sorbonne); student of Arthur Honegger; Hcole 
Raat Gomme e OMNES CRG ee eo ee ol ee ee Music 
Ruth Doolittle, B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) ~_--__ 
nr ee (Part time) Art 
Charlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work, Teachers 
Golleces Goiipia + Harvard Hxtension_-2*—20-_-- ee 
2 ey 2 eS Head of Home Economics Department 
William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (Cali- 
RPL eee ee ee Ong Head of Social Science Department 


8 State Teachers College 


Emanuel E. Hricson, B.S. (The Stout Institute) ; additional work 
University of California; practical experience in cabinet making, 
building construction, and drafting; editorial work Industrial 
Education Magazine___Head of Department of Industrial Education 

*A. Grant Evans, LL.D. (Oklahoma)__(Part time) English; Philosophy 

Frank Leo Fenton, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) coe eee English 

Isabel Morton Fish, Gradhate School of Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; graduate Hvening School of Drawing, Boston______-- 
jaw tee aed tsi Ne ae 5 cal RE Re re re (Part time) Art 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work Uni- . 
versity of Chicago; Columbia Commonwealth Art Colony______~ 
woe A ee ae ee Home Economics; In Charge of Household Art 

Paul Herbert Gerrish, B.S. (Dartmouth) ; Ed.M. (Harvard) __-_~_~- 
wage nce bee eateries we tte sa wee ee ne ee Physical Education 

Fred L. Griffin, graduate Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. 
(Santa Barbara State Teachers College) ; additional work Syra- 
cuse University and Montana State College; practical experience 
Franklin Automobile Factories; engineering department Duluth 


Shipyards... <2 leU eee ee ee Woodwork; Sheet Metal 
Charles L. Jacobs, B.A. (Columbia); M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. 

(Columbia)  i-c2e2b 02 ok os Se 

eee Sk yearn eS Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 
Roy Lawhorne, Commercial Artists. 12> See eee (Part time) Art 


Edith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kinder- 
garten and Hlementary College, Chicago) ; additional work at 
University of California and Pomona College_________-_____ 
eS ee Se es Supervisor College Elementary School 

Florence W. Lyans, Pratt Institute; University of Chicago School 
of Fine and Applied Arts; B.A. State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara; (Part time) College Elementary School___________~ 
ME 2h Sle ae | Freehand Drawing; Industrial Education Department 

Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern California) __-_______ 
be boc Sea Be ee A, ee er ee (Part time) Scouting 


Edward LL. Markthaler, M.D: (Columbia) -.__-i a Health Education 
Nettie Augusta Maurer, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia) ; M.A. 
(University of California) ____Supervisor College Elementary School 
William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (Univer- 
sity of Washington). ~-22 2 2 English 
Charles Meredith, Director Lobero Theatre-___________ (Part time) Art 
Jane Cushing Miller, Wittenberg College: 2 .--.__-__.____ Registrar 


Wiliiam W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox); M.S. (Illinois) ; additional 
graduate work in Electrical Engineering at Illinois and in 
Physics at University of California mk cms se pn apo 
wate slag ne wt hese ee AAT en Seen Physics; Mathematics; Electricity 

Elsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at 


University of Colorado______ Supervisor College Junior High School 
Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota); M.A. (Stan- 
Ford.) ieaeeeee = Hducation; Director of Elementary Teacher Training 


Mildred C. Pyle, B.A. (Western College, Oxford, Ohio) ; M.A. (Uni- 
versity of California) ; additional work at Columbia___-____-_-_ 


* Deceased. 


| 
) 


Santa Barbara, California 9 


Eda Ramelli, B.A. (California) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; two years for- 
aba Gcunliebiee JCM & ible" 7 eee EE ena hance Modern Languages 
William L. Rust, trained in Mngineering, Birmingham, England, and 

Dunkerque, France; practical experience as Chief Engineer; 

proprietor, machine shop and commercial garage; master 

mechanic and engineer, Loughead Aircraft Company (Santa 
ema Ee ee, Se ee La ee ee 

Se ee Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop; Electricity 
D. Howard Schauer, B.A. (Midland College, Kansas); practical 

printer; proprietor Schauer Printing Studios, Santa Barbara 

eerrereerete Pee ee ee ee (Part time) Printing 
Wilbur A. Selle, B.A. (Ocidental); M.A. (Stanford); graduate 
work (Stanford) ; government research in Biology; medical 
research at Potter Clinic, Santa Barbara_Science (Leave of Absence) 
Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D.Sc.O. (College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons); research work__-_--_---~- 

og Bo es RE ae eee a ee Head of Science Department 
Marion Simonson, B.A. (University of Wisconsin) ; M.A. (Teachers 

(oleeeatsornipia University). on i ee a Science 
Roy L. Soules, B.A. (State Teachers College, Santa Barbara) —~_-~_~ 

ep ere eer eerie SS ee ee ek Nee (Part time) 

Supervision of Practice Teaching, Industrial Education Department 
Edward S. Spalding, McKenzie School and Y. M. C. A._-_-_____-- 

Oe es ee eer (Part time) Physical Education 
(OEE CEE OE STIG 08 Dee JES RE a et a ee Physical Education 
Gladys Van Fossen, B.A. (University of Minnesota); additional 

wormeatecolumbia: and University of Towass2222--22225.luo7 

een he eee ee tO Se a Physical Hducation for Women 
Harl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. 

Nebraska University) ; M.A. (Nebraska University) ; additional 

graduate work at Chicago University and Stanford_______-_ Science 
Winifred Weage, B.S. (Washington) ; M.A. (Columbia) ~-__.___~- 

wo ta gh BEE oe SE STE a nn fe oe ee ee eee Physical Hducation 
Schurer O. Werner, formerly head of Building Construction Depart- 

ment, High School, South Saint Paul, Minnesota; practical 

experience in Architectural Drawing and Building Construction 

_ A ed es oe ee (Part time) Architectural Drawing ; Carpentry 
Robert Wormser, B.A. (Harvard); additional work at Stanford___ 

_. Aas est 0S ee ee oe Supervisor College Junior High School 


Assistants 


Otis J. Fisher____________Assistant in Industrial Education (Printing) 
Ree ome trey fe oe eT ee Assistant in English 
merirude H. Hovey__-.-._~- Assistant in Physical Education (Scouting) 
Benen indwvMenken. 5 boa Assistant in Registrar's Office 
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Assistant in Hiementary Education and Junior High School Education 


BRET AN OE AL Ve a ene Assistant in Inbrary 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
HISTORICAL 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under 
the name of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial 
Building of the public schools of the city. Later, the present commanding 
site was secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied in 1913. 

Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, and 
the Departments of Art, Physical Education, and Music had been added. 
In 1919 the legislature added the General Professional Department and 
changed the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara State Normal 
School. Again, in 1921, by legislative enactment the institution changed 
its name to The State Teachers College of Santa Barbara and secured the 
right to develop courses leading to the B.A. degree upon approval by the 
State Board of Education. 

The institution now grants the B.A. degree in Industrial Education, 
Home Economics, Elementary Education, and Junior High School Eduea- 
tion, Art, English, History, and Physical Education. 

The college is a member of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, 


LOCATION 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 35.000 popula- 
tion, It has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, 
and the combination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts 
visitors and homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a 
city of homes and has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken 
together makes it an admirable place in every way for the location of an 
institution for the training of teachers. 

The college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres, located 
on Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and 
commands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond 
it. Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in 
another direction, while high mountains rising up impressively almost 
from the campus itself complete the grandeur of the picture which annually 
delights the thousands of people who come to view it. 


CLIMATE 


There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa 
Barbara. Intense cold is unknown, excessive heat is rare, and the varia- 
tion of temperature the year around is moderate in a degree no less won- 
derful. This fortunate condition is mainly the result of natural environ- 
ment. Invariably an ocean breeze tempers the summer heat, and the 
mountains almost encircling the city break the force of the trade winds, 
while the islands in the channel protect the mainland from the rough 
winds of the outer ocean. 

Official records show that the difference between the mean temperature 
of summer and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given hour of the 
day and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed ninety degrees, 
and the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below thirty-two 
degrees. There are on an average two hundred and forty clear days during 
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the year and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and sixty-five 
partially so. 
BUILDINGS 


The new administration building, which has been occupied since Janu- 
ary, 1928, in addition to furnishing commodious and convenient admin- 
istrative offices, includes an auditorium and the new library. The former 
main building has been remodeled and re-equipped and is used wholly for 
classroom and laboratory work. ‘Two buildings are used for shop and 
laboratory work in Industrial Education the upper containing shops for 
woodwork, sheet metal, wood finishing, machine shop, forging and welding, 
foundry and automobile repair; the lower containing rooms for drawing, 
electricity, printing, automotive laboratory, and a general shop for practice 
teaching. The college elementary school is housed in three recently con- 
structed frame buildings. <A well-equipped gymnasium building serves the 
physical education interests of the school. The cafeteria building is a 
practical demonstration plant for the Home Hconomics Department and 
serves meals for the entire student body. The music cottage is used by 
the Department of Music for practice of men’s and women’s glee clubs, as 
well as for classes in public school music and private instruction. The 
new Home Economics building, made possible through an appropriation 
made by the legislature of 1927, will be completed and in use for the fall 
of 1929. This building will contain modern facilities and equipment for 
carrying on Home Weonomics training under the best conditions and by 
the most approved methods. 


LIBRARY 


The library is a collection of more than 12,000 carefully selected books 
and pamphlets. It consists of well-balanced professional, technical, liter- 
ary, and reference material, which meets the fundamental requirements in 
all departments. <A children’s library of about 1000 volumes is contained 
in the Hlementary and Junior High School. In the development of the 
library thus far, several private collections of books and materials of great 
value have been donated by friends of the institution. The “Lincoln 
Library,” which is being provided by a friend of the college, and which 
occupies a room set apart for it in the new library, now has some seven 
hundred volumes of carefully chosen books. Other additions to the library, 
both by gift and purchase, are being made as rapidly as possible. 

Carefully selected current periodicals furnish material for the various 
departments and stimulating reading for the cultural progress of both 
students and faculty. 


LECTURES 


The college has a lecture foundation which is administered jointly 
with the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. Under this 
arrangement lectures of scientific value and general interest are provided 
at frequent intervals. ‘These lectures are open to students free of charge. 


THE COLLEGE ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Elementary and Junior High School, located on the campus, is 
under the direction of the College Department of Education. Here com- 
petent supervisors direct the senior student-teaching in the first nine 
grades. 
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The school aims to be practical and progressive in its attempt to arouse, 
guide, and interpret puposeful, self-directed activity on the part of the 
children. ‘This school procedure functions in the life of the child outside 
of the school environment as efficiently as within it, and can be carried 
over into other schools by the graduates of the college. 


SHOPS AND LABORATORIES 


The college has the following shops and laboratories: 


Machine Shop—Equipped with lathes, milling machines, drills, 
grinders, planers, hack saws, and all other necessary small tools. 

Drafting Room—Equipped for 18 students, with individual drafting 
tables, drawing boards, lockers, blueprint facilities, ete. 

Forge Shop and Foundry—Equipped with various types of forges, 
a hardening and tempering furnace, a power hammer, a full assortment 
of hand tools, complete oxy-acetylene welding equipment, and a small 
cupola with equipment for aluminum casting. 

Automobile Shops—-Two shops completely equipped with demon- 
stration machines and engines, overhead cranes, afr compressor, and a 
full supply of tools for the study and repair of gasoline cars and trucks. 
There is also an equipment for the study of auto electrics. 

Sheet Metal and Art Metal—Equipped with stakes, hammers, drills, 
cutters, brakes, and soldering furnaces. Complete equipment for course in 
art metal and jewelry. 

W oodworking—Complete and varied equipment; power lathes, 
jointer, grinders, planers, saws, etc. Complete facilities for staining, pol- 
ishing, and finishing in separate room. 

General Shop—A shop designed for giving practice teaching in 
industrial education, in several kinds of shop work taken by the students 
of the college elementary and junior high school. 

Electric Shop—A special shop in the new shop building with 
equipment for practical work in electrical construction. 


Printing—Two power presses, a full complement of type of sev- 
eral styles, paper cutter, stands, and binding equipment. 


Cooking and Dietetics—One room fitted with ranges, using gas, 
wood, and coal. Another is fitted with an electric range as well as with 
gas, and is designed for testing electrical cooking devices. The apparatus 
is inexpensive. Designed for practical teaching rather than show. Practice 
dining room in connection. Silver, china, and linen simple but dainty in 
character. Special practice room for research in dietetics. 

Sewing—Two rooms fully equipped for sewing, dressmaking, and 
millinery. A mezzanine floor gives space for fitting, lockers, and individual 
supplies. A sun room overlooking the city connects with the dressmaking 
room and furnishes attractive display space. 


Science—Two main laboratories equipped for work in inorganic, 
organic, physiological, food, and textile chemistry; for industrial chem- 
istry for men; and for biology, physiological botany, bacteriology, and 
physiology. Facilities for special experimentation and research work in 
problems of sanitation and health. Physics laboratory equipped for 
college courses. 
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Weaving—A collection of the latest type of two-harness and four- 
harness looms of the Swedish pattern. A number of Barbour looms 
adapted for the purpose of making linen scrim weaves, silk scarfs and 
bags. A pergola adjoining the main weaving rooms is fitted with sta- 
‘tionary tubs and all necessary utensils for the dyeing of materials used 
in the weaving courses. 


Pottery—A complete equipment, including a kiln. 


Cafeteria—Completely equipped for class practice and _ service. 
Large, attractive dining room. Facilities for service for entire school, as 
well as for special functions of organizations of the city. IWrequently 
these organizations take advantage of the school dining service by making 
arrangements for it in advance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to student 
activities. These activities have two phases, one of which relates to the 
welfare and happiness of the students themselves, and the other to 
cooperation with the faculty in the maintenance of the standards and 
reputation of the school. 


All social affairs are adiiinistered by a student committee in coopera- 
tion with a faculty committee of which the Dean of Women is chairman. 
Similar committees are in charge of debating, dramatics, public enter- 
tainments, etc. Matters pertaining to finance and government are super- 
vised by the president’s office either directly or through an appointed 
representative from the faculty. 


Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged to the 
extent commensurate with all-round physical development and good 
academic work. ‘Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 

Several other student organizations have specific aims which will be 
suggested by the following list: 

Associated Women Students; Men’s Club; Home HEconomics Associa- 
tion; Industrial Education Club; Outing (hiking) Club ; Student Forum— 
Literary, Debating, Dramatics; Athletic Association; Alumni Associa- 
tion; Orchestra, Glee Club, Social Science Club, etc. 


With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation 
of the faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as 
Santa Barbara, it is hoped that the student may find all that contributes 
to a normul, healthy, and joyous life, at the same time that he success- 
fully pursues his studies in his chosen field. 


THE ALUMNI 


The Alumni organization is an important factor in the life of the 
school. Upon graduation, students become eligible to membership. The 
dues are one dollar per year. Information is collected from all members 
each year through the questionnaire of the Appointment Secretary. Many 
new positions are secured for members by this means, and the school is 
kept fully informed of the activities of its graduates. Alumni reunions 
are held at intervals in Santa Barbara, and also in such centers as San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton, and Bakersfield. 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


The college is able to aid deserving students in at least three ways: 


(1) By securing work for those who need to earn a part of their 
expenses. 


Work can usually be secured, but students coming to the college for 
the first time should, if possible, have sufficient resources to maintain 
themselves for an initial period while looking for work. Positions for 
women in private homes where they can earn board and room are always 
available. It is often possible to secure other positions, including secre- 
tarial work, clerking, tutoring, caring for children, ete. (It will be advis- 
able to communicate with the Deans with reference to the opportunity 
for employment before arrival.) 

(2) By arranging loans of money. 

There are two funds from which loans may be secured: (a) The Ednah 
Rich Fund, established by the founder of the college. This fund is to be 
used for small emergency loans to students to meet unexpected expenses. 
These loans do not usually exceed thirty dollars. No interest is charged 
and they are usually for short time loans. Applications for such loans 
should be made to the Deans. (b) The Santa Barbara Student Loan 
Fund is available to deserving students for larger loans. A very low rate 
of interest is charged and the student is expected to repay after he has 
completed his training and is earning. Applications for these loans should 
be made to the president of the college. In the case of both work and 
loans, students with advanced standing are favored, although to date it 
has not been necessary to refuse a loan on account of lack of funds. 

(3) By providing hospital fund insurance. 

The payment of a nominal fee assures the student of hospital care 
during illness, without cost up to certain limits, and at reduced costs 
for additional time. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Bar- 
bara are made through the oflices of the Deans. Board and room for 
students can be secured in private homes at rates ranging, according to 
type of accommodations, from $40 to §45 per month for two meals on 
college days and three on Saturdays and Sundays. The midday meal is 
furnished approximately at cost by the college cafeteria. Apartments 
and housekeeping rooms can be secured at varying rates. By sharing 
apartments, living accommodations can be secured at a minimum cost of 
$10 per student. The average cost for running expenses (including light, 
heat, and food), per student, ranges from $20 per month up. Women 
students desiring to arrange housekeeping in groups, consult with the 
office of the Dean of Women and secure a responsible person to act as 
supervisor of the group. 

Suitable opportunities can usually be found for those who desire to 
be self-supporting while in college. Many women students find it desir- 
able to assist with housework in private homes in exchange for board 
and room. Especial care is taken to make these situations pleasant. 

Pending permanent location of women students the Santa Barbara 
Recreation Center will furnish inexpensive accommodations if desired. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The requirements are specified in the detailed statement of each course. 
As nearly as possible all types of activity are provided for each student 
Turing his stay in college. Unit requirements are not lessened by sport 
garticipation except as provided for by the course requirement. 

Sport seasons include such as baseball, basket ball, football, track, 
volley ball, tennis, etc. Contests for men with other colleges and intra- 
mural contests for both men and women are features of the year's 
activities. 

All students are expected to register with the Physical Fducation 
Department upon their entrance to the college. A medical examination is 
required of all students as an entrance requirement. The college arranges 
for such an examination at a minimum cost to the student. 

In addition to furnishing activity courses for all students in the college, 
the Physical Education Department offers major and minor work in 
physical education for students who expect to make this field their life 
work. 

The college is in the process of acquiring an excellent athletic field in 
Mission Canyon, one-half mile from the campus. The site was originally 
purchased by friends of the institution and held pending action of the 
1929 legislature. In the meantime the sum of $13,000 was expended from 
private funds in temporary improvements. With money available from 
the state the permanent developments will be made within a short time. 
‘The college is thus assured of one of the best athletic fields in southern 
California. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


There are attractive opportunities for social and recreational activities. 
At the college there ure three chief social agencies: the student body as 
a whole, the Associated Women Students, and the Men’s Club. The 
faculty also at various times sponsor social events and open their homes 
to those who attend the college. Among the most enjoyed social activities 
‘are trips to the Channel Islands and the various beaches, dancing, stunt 
parties, automobile sight-seeing trips, bathing, and hiking. During the 
year plays are given at intervals. The Community Arts Association 
offers numerous entertainments in drama and music, with productions 
and concerts regularly each month. 

The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. The mild climate 
with its continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have 
made this their home and through cooperation have developed a com- 
munity spirit which is already internationally known. ‘There is a flour- 
ishing artists’ colony and a writers’ club, both of which are active in 
sponsoring the native folklore together with all else which is best in 
literature and art. 

Thus the location of the college is in every way ideal, and, united 
with high college standards, offers inducements rarely found in such happy 
combination. 

APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service 
of its graduates and boards of trustees desiring to fill teaching positions. 


There is no fee for the service rendered, except that students wishing to 
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avail themselves of the advice and help of the bureau are expected to 
join an alumni association, for which a fee of $1.00 is charged. 
There is no guarantee that positions will be secured, but since no diffi- 
culty has been experienced in placing our graduates, a candidate can feel : 
confident of securing a satisfactory position. 

The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just 
completing the work of the college. A question blank is sent out each — 
year asking for information concerning the work and prospects of grad- 
uates. From the returns the bureau is able to be of service in securing 
promotions for progressive graduates, a matter quite as important as 
securing the first position. All candidates are expected to reimburse the 
bureau for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
Appointment Secretary when making efforts in their behalf, 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer 
session offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses 
of the highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or 
in the mountains. A session is held each year, beginning about two weeks 
after the close of the regular session. This session is especially designed 
for the needs of teachers in service, and suggestions are welcomed as to 
how it can better serve this end. 


FEES 


$1.50 regular semester registration fee. 

$2 fee for late registration. 

$5 fee for semester registration for part-time students carrying six or 
less semester units. 

$15 summer session registration fee. 

A diploma fee (upon graduation) to cover the actual cost of the 
diploma. 

$1 fee for an additional transcript of record after the first has been 
issued. 

Extension fees by arrangement in each particular case. 

$10 student body fee each semester, as provided by the student body 
constitution. Payment of this fee entitles the student to entrance to all 
regular athletic contests, and also to a subscription to the college weekly, 
The Hagle. Payment of this fee in two semesters of any year entitles the 
student to a copy of the college annual, La Cumbre. This fee is collected 
by the student body treasurer each semester. 

Library fee of $2 each semester to provide funds for maintenance of 
library. 
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STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS 
ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


1. General qualifications. 


Every person admitted as a student to the State Teachers Colleges 
must be of good: moral character, of good health, without physical or 
other defect which would impair his fitness for the teaching service; and 
of that class of persons who, if of proper age, would be admitted to the 
public schools of the state without restriction. 


Hl. Alternate qualifications. 


a. Graduates of accredited public secondary schools of California, 
graduates of other secondary schools of California and graduates of 
‘schools of secondary grade of other states recognized by the president of 
the teachers college concerned as equal in rank to an accredited public 
high school of California, who have completed a regular four-year course 
of study, and who are recommended by the principal of the school in which 
‘such course of study was completed, may be admitted to undergraduate 
standing as follows: 


(1) Clear Admission: High school graduates who present twelve 

recommended units and the principal’s certificate of recommendation shall 
be granted clear admission. (Graduates of three-year senior high schools 
shall present nine recommended units earned in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve. ) 
(2) Provisional Admission: High school graduates who present fewer 
than the prescribed number of recommended units, but who, through their 
principal’s estimations and recommendations, present satisfactory evi- 
dence of ability to profit by courses in teacher training, who have abilities, 
interests, and talents desirable in teaching, and who pass suitable college 
aptitude tests, may be admitted as provisional students. At the close of 
the first semester in residence a complete re-evaluation of the credentials 
and records of all such students shall be made. Students shall then be 
granted clear admission, dropped from the college, or for sufficient reason 
continued as provisional students. 

b. Teachers holding valid credentials to teach in any county of the 
state may be admitted for further study. Such students may become 
candidates for a degree, only when entrance deficiencies have been duly 
satisfied, as determined by the faculty of the college. 

c. Persons over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to under- 
graduate standing as special students provided they present satisfactory 
evidence of character, education, and general intelligence (including satis- 
factory score on a college aptitude test). Such students may become 
candidates for a degree, diploma, or teaching credential only when deficien- 
cies in entrance requirements have been satisfactorily removed, as deter- 
mined by the faculty of the college. 


Ill. Transfers with advanced standing. 


a. Applicants for admission who present more than the minimum 
requirements for graduation from California high schools, or who have 
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had advanced work in a post-graduate course in a high school, or in any 
institution of collegiate grade, may be admitted and given such under- 
graduate standing as may be determined by the faculty of the college. 

b. Credits earned by applicants for admission who transfer from junior 
colleges will be accepted at the State Teachers Colleges for degrees and 
credentials upon the following basis: : 


(1) Not more than sixty-four credits of lower division standing may 
be offered. 
(2) No eredits for professional courses in education may be offered. 


Records of high school work should be presented on blanks which 
may be secured from the registrar’s office at the college. Fully qualified : 
students should fill out the “Clear Admission” blank. Students who do 
not meet the full requirements should use the “Provisional Admission”’ 
blank. 


For advanced standing candidates should present full official tran- 
scripts of record for all work they wish to present for evaluation. Such 
transcripts must be either the originals or copies attested by a notary, 
and must contain the following information: 

1. Names of subjects. 

2. Units. 

3. Hours per week. 

4. Number of weeks. 

5. Length of ‘hour’ in minutes. 

6 

Gs 


. Grade. 
Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 


Examinations at entrance. 


All entering students carrying six or more units of work must take 
the English A examination, the college aptitude test, and a medical 
examination. A small fee is charged for each of these examinations. 
Notice that these examinations are given on the first days of registra- 
tion, and that they form an important part of the registration. 


Applications for entrance, accompanied by all necessary informa- 
tion, should be in the hands of the credentials committee by July 15th for 
the fall semester and by November 15th for the spring semester. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


All students are either regular or provisional. These terms refer 
to status in the institution, not to programs. 

All students entering without advanced standing are, for the first two 
years, in the Lower Division. Students who, at the time of entry have 
determined upon their Upper Division major, may affiliate at entrance 
directly with that department and have their study cards signed by the 
head of the department in which they choose to register. The degree 
granting departments are the Home Heonomics, Industrial Education, 
Art, Elementary Education, Junior High School Education, Social Science 
(History), English, and Physical Education. It is advantageous but not 
necessary to choose one of these departments at the time of entry. 
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Students who do not choose one of these major fields at time of entry, 
remain “Lower Division Unclassified’ pending such choice. In this case, 
their study cards are signed by the Dean of the Lower Division. 


Regular students are defined as students who can fulfill the 
entrance requirements for “Clear Admission.” They are eligible to 
eandidacy for any degree or certificate issued by the college. 

Provisional students are defined as students who can not fulfill 
Bee ular college entrance requirements. They are not eligible to 


candidacy for degrees or regular certificates. 
ee ‘ : 
| Provisional students may attain regular status by earning of as 


many grade points as units while carrying a program of 12 units or better 
during either semester of their first year in college. Such students will 
not be accepted in transfer by the University of California until they 
have earned 60 units of credit. 

Application for change from provisional to regular status must be 
made to the credentials committee by petition. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Credit for work taken in other institutions of collegiate grade may 
be allowed: 

1. By transcript of record from approved institutions. (See paragraph 
on requirements for entrance.) 

2. In exceptional cases, by examination. Such cases must have the 
approval of the head of the department, the instructor concerned, and 
the credentials committee. 

3. In exceptional cases, for experience satisfactory to the department 
concerned. In no case does credit for experience apply to degree courses 
except that a maximum of eight units may be applied after examination 
in lieu of practice teaching. No candidate for a degree in Elementary or 
Junior High School Education may be graduated without completing 
satisfactorily a minimum of 2 units of supervised teaching in this 
institution. 

4. No student shall be graduated from any of the degree granting 
curricula on less than 24 units of work done in residence. 

Further information concerning advanced standing may be obtained 
from the chairman of the credentials committee. 


SCHOLARSHIP AFTER ENTRANCE 
|. Scholarship after entrance is rated on a five point scale as follows: 


A—Superior—1. 
B—Good=2. 
C—Average=3. 

D—Poor, but passing=—4. 
H—Failure—5. 


Il. Grade points. 


The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in grade points. 
An A gives three grade points per unit; a B gives two grade points per 
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unit; a © gives one grade point per unit; a D has no grade point value, 
and one grade point is deducted for every unit which has the grade F. 
No student will be graduated whose total grade points do not equal his 
total units. Standard work is obtaining 16 units with as many grade 
points per semester. This standard applies to each semester and also 
as an average standard to be maintained on the entire record of the 
student. For work marked “Incomplete,” “Failed,” or “Withdrawn,” the 
student receives neither units nor grade points. 


Ill. The count. 


When it is desirable to consider both quantity and quality of work 
done by the student, as in figuring for probation and dismissal, the count 
is used. . 

The count is defined to be the sum of the grade points and the units 
made by the student. 


IV. Definition of a unit. 


A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of 
class work per week with two hours of outside preparation, or if a 
laboratory subject, three full periods a week taken for not less than 
eighteen weeks. In physical education, three laboratory hours equal one 
hour of prepared recitation. 


V. Units for graduation. 


The number of units required for a degree or for a teaching certificate 
is 124. 

A student must complete 29 units for Sophomore standing, 59 for 
Junior standing, and 89 for Senior standing. 


VI. General provisions concerning scholarship. 


1. A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory 
grades (D’s or F’s) in more than fifty per cent of the units originally 
scheduled on his program card when filed shall be interviewed by the 
Deans. 

2. No person shall be. graduated who has not made as many grade 
points as he has units (an average of “O’’). | 

3. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose total 
average in the institution is below a “C” (that is, whose total grade 
points are less than his total units). Any person already admitted to 
teaching whose total average shall fall below “©” is barred from teaching 
until the “C”’ average is reestablished. 

4, All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained 
a graduating average, and those issued to provisional students who have 
not achieved regular status bear the stamp ‘“‘On account of low grades, 
not recommended for transfer.” 

5. Failure in any course requires repetition of that course the first 
time it is offered. 

6. A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not take 
the second semester except upon special recommendation of the instructor. 
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[f such a student is allowed to enter a course the second semester and is 
‘eported as unsatisfactory at mid-semester he is thereby automatically 
lropped from the course. 

7. Students receiving incompletes or conditions may take the second 
semester before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 
8. Incompletes not made up within a year become failures. 

9. Incompletes must be removed or definitely arranged for by the 
beginning of the last semester of the senior year. 


Vil. Probation and disqualification. 


1. If, at the end of any semester in college, a student fails to make 
22 counts (the sum of units made and grade points), he is placed on 
probation. At the end of any semester, if the student fails to obtain 
10 counts he is disqualified. 

2. At the end of the second and any subsequent semester the 
student’s entire record is compared with what would have been 
obtained had he done standard work. If seriously below standard, 
the result is probation; if very seriously below, disqualification. 

8. Whenever a student is permitted to register for less than 12 
units, proportional reduction in requirements is made. 


VIII. Withdrawals and dropped subjects. 


1. A student withdrawing from a class or from college for any reason 
should notify the Deans and follow the usual withdrawal procedure. 

2. Courses dropped during the first six weeks of a semester are marked 
“Ww or “KE” depending on whether the student was doing passing or 
failing work at the time of withdrawal. 

3. Courses dropped during the last six weeks of the semester will be 
marked “Inc.” if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwise 
they will be marked ‘F.” 

4. Courses dropped at any other time of the semester will be marked ‘‘F’.”’ 
_ 5, A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed for 
‘by any instructor on his semester program eard, or to take up a new 
‘subject after the semester program card has been filed, must apply to the 
‘registrar for the requisite blank petition and follow the procedure thereon 
provided. Permission to change program will be granted only for extra- 
ordinary reasons, such as serious illness, etc. 

6. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


1X. Special requirements for elementary education and junior high 
school education students. 


Elementary Education and Junior High School Education students 
must demonstrate proficiency in penmanship, spelling, arithmetic, United 
States history, and geography. The required proficiency will be demon- 
strated by satisfactorily completing the course in such of these subjects 
‘as are included in the Elementary Education and Junior High School 
Education requirements, and by passing standard examinations in other 
branches. The standard examinations are given twice a year, onee each 
in December and in May. 
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The course in Arithmetic for Teachers given in this department assumes 
proficiency in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. A standard 
examination will be given at the beginning of this course. Students who 
fail will be required to bring their skill up to standard before admission 
to the course. A coaching class will be formed for such students when 
necessary, but since this work is not of college grade, the expense of 
the coaching must be borne by the students who take it. 


PROGRAMS 
With respect to programs, both regular and provisional students are 
classified either as full-time or as part-time students. A full-time 
student is one who is carrying a program of 12 or more units; all others 
are classified as part-time students. 
1. An average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 


—- 


17 units may be carried without petition and 18 by petition to credentials 


committee. Those students who are physically below normal are advised 
to take a maximum program of not more than 14 units. 

2. A regular full-time student may not take less than 12 units. 

3. A student with a single failure may not take more than 16 units 
the following semester. 


4. A student placed on probation is not permitted to enroll for more | 


than 14 units of work in addition to Physical Edueation activity. 

5. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the normal load 
(17 units) is as follows: 

(a) The student secures a blank petition from the Registrar and fills 
it as indicated on the petition. 

(b) He has it signed by the head of his department and by either the 
Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. 

(c) The department head returns the petition to the registrar, who 
later reports to the student the action of the credentials committee in 
the case. 

Approval of excess units will be given only where the scholarship of 
the student indicates his ability to carry the work. Petitions of this type 
must be filed on or before the Monday of the second week in the semester. 


6. A semester program card must be filed not later than Monday of 
the second week of the semester. Any change after the first week may 
be made only by petition. 


rr 


(. For procedure in dropping a subject see VIII: Withdrawals and 
Dropped Subjects. 


EXAMINATIONS 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of 
a minimum of four examinations, each to be given within one of the 
regular class hours, and distributed throughout the semester at the dis- 
cretion of the instructor. Irrespective of dates of the examinations, 
regular class work will continue through the last day of the semester. 

2. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled 
to special examination except upon request to the Dean of Men or the 
Dean of Women and the payment of $1 to the financial secretary. The 
student will present the receipted permission slip to the instructor at 
the time of the special examination. The instructor signs the slip and 
files it with the Dean. 
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EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
|. Public performances. 
4. Athletics. 


_ Participation in intercollegiate athletic performances is controlled by 
the rules governing the Southern California Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference, which require at the time of a contest a passing grade in 12 
units for the current semester for all participants, one year’s residence 
in the institution the students represent, and college credit for 24 units. 

Freshman and varsity teams will be organized in the various sports 
for intercollegiate competition. 


2. Debates, dramatics, glee club and similar activities. 


Participation in public performances requires that the student be carry- 
ing at least 12 units, and he must have made a grade of C in at least 12 
units in the preceding semester, except in the case of entering students, 
who must be reported passing in 12 units at the time of performance. 


Il. Major student offices. 
The major student offices are -defined to include the following: 


Editorship of La Cumbre or Eagle. 

President of the Student Body. 

Treasurer of the Student Body. 

Social Chairman of the Student Body. 

President of Men’s or Women’s Athletic Association. 

President of A. W. S. 

President of Sorority or Fraternity. 

To be eligible to hold any of these offices, a student must have carried 
during the preceding semester at least 12 units of work and have made 
an equivalent number of honor points. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 
PURPOSE 


“The state teachers colleges are the established institutions under the 
direction of the Department of Education to carry on, in part or in 
whole, as they may from time to time be authorized to do, any or all lines 
of work necessary for the training of the public school teachers of the 
State of California. They are also authorized to grant baccalaureate 
degrees.” (See bulletin No. H-1 of the California State Department of 
Education.) 


ORGANIZATION 


The Santa Barbara State Teachers College is organized on the typical 
Upper and Lower Division plan, and by departments. The Lower Division 
is primarily cultural and is fundamental to the professional preparation 
which takes place mainly in the Upper Division. In the Lower Division, 
specific requirements set up by the State Board of Education must be met. 
Also, such selections will be made from the Lower Division offerings as 
will prepare the student for his desired professional work in the Upper 
Division. 

The Upper Division of the college is intended to extend the cultural 
development of students and to fulfill the requirements of professional 
preparation for teaching according to the standards established by the 
State Board of Education. 


PROCEDURE OF STUDENTS 


A student on entering the college indicates on his registration card his 
preference for a certain department and accepts as his official counselor 
the head of that department. Or, he may express no preference, in which 
case he accepts the Dean of the Lower Division as his official counselor 
and is scheduled as Lower Division Academic. 

A student in the Lower Division may change his department preference 
by so indicating on his registration card at the beginning of any semester, 
but will thereby become subject to the rating which shall be given him 
by the credentials committee upon evaluation of his previous records in 
terms of the requirements of the department chosen. 

A student in the Upper Division who desires to change his major will 
consult the Dean of the Upper Division, indicating the change he wishes 
to make. The Dean of the Upper Division will then confer with the 
head of the department in which the student is registered, and, upon 
their agreement as to the desirability of the transfer, may approve the 
change. The credentials committee, upon receipt of the proper blank, 
signed by the head of the department in which the student is registered 
and the Dean of the Upper Division, will evaluate the student’s previous 
records and assign standing in the department to which he has trans- 
ferred. 


DEGREES 


In accordance with the purpose for which State teachers colleges are 
provided, and under authorization of the California State Department of 
Education the Santa Barbara State Teachers College grants the B.A. 
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degree in Industrial Education, Home Economics, Elementary Education 
and Junior High School Education, Art, English, History, and Physical 
Education. 

The B.A. degree in Industrial Education, Home Heonomics, Art, and 
Physical Education will be accompanied by certificates giving to the 
graduates authority to teach in their specialized fields in the elementary, 
junior high, and high schools of the state. The B.A. degree in Elementary 
Education and Junior High School Education will give certification to 
teach in the elementary and junior high schools respectively. 

The B.A. degree in English or History is a liberal arts degree given 
under authorization of the State Board of Education, which has granted 
to state teachers colleges the right to offer ‘‘Pre-Secondary School 
Teachers Courses,” in which “each candidate must complete a major and 
a minor in subjects or subject fields usually taught in high schools.” 
After receiving his B.A. degree under this authorization, and on comple- 
tion of his fifth year at an institution authorized to grant secondary 
credentials, the graduate may secure recommendation to teach in the 
secondary schools of the State. 

A student taking a B.A. degree with a major in History or English 
may, at the same time, receive a credential in Junior High School Educa- 
tion, provided his course has been so arranged as to satisfy the require- 
ment of “at least 18 units in professional courses in education including 
not less than 4 units in directed teaching.”’ 


LOWER DIVISION ACADEMIC PREPARATION 


In addition to providing degree courses for persons who enter the 
institution to prepare for teaching in definite fields, the college admits 
to its courses students who may be uncertain as to what their major 
interest will be when they reach the upper division, or who may prefer 
to fulfill Lower Division requirements in such a way as to prepare for 
Upper Division work in other institutions. These students will be able 
to select courses which will fulfill Lower Division requirements at the 
University of California and at like institutions in the College of Letters 
and Science and in the College of Commerce. Courses may be selected 
also which will fulfill in part the requirements of the Lower Division 
for students preparing to take up Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, 
Dentistry, Law, ete. 


~- 
‘ 
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STATE AND INSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR DEGREE COURSES 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


The state board of education requirements for degree courses in the 
Lower Division are minimum requirements which must be met by every 
department of the college. Additional requirements may be set up by the 
different departments as may be deemed necessary for adequate pre- 
professional training for the respective fields of teaching. ‘The complete. 
Lower Division requirements for each degree-granting department will 
be found under the particular department in “Outlines of Courses,” 
beginning on page 31 together with complete Upper Division requirements, 
both state and departmental. 

(The state board of education requirements for degree courses prior 
to September 15, 1930, will be found in the Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College Bulletin for 1928-29). 

A. (Effective for Hlementary School Teachers’ Course completed on or 
after September 15, 1930; for Junior High School Teachers’ Course com- 
pleted on or after September 15, 1929; for Pre-Secondary School Teachers’ 
Course completed on or after September 15, 1930; for Special Teachers’ 
Courses completed on or after September 15, 1930). 


Lower Division? requiréd2_—_..2- 322 eee 35 units 


1, Social Sciences: 1-252. So 12 units 
(a) Orientation Course (not to exceed three units) 
(b) Economics 
(c) Political Science 
(d) Sociology 
(e) History 
(f) Geography 


i) 


. Natural Sciences  -...2_.-2222 eee eee 12 units 

(a) Orientation Course (not to exceed three units) 

(b) Physics 

(c) Chemistry 

(d) Astronomy 

(e) Geology 

(f) Zoology 

(g) Biology 

(h) Physiology 

(i) Botany 


3. Psychology 22222. actosk oe ee 3 units 
. English U2. eee eee 6 units 


5. Physical ' Edueation’.---.._ 2 2 units 
(Physical Education units on laboratory basis) 


Pw 


6. Major and minor fields. 
A major is a combination of one of the prescribed fields of not less 
than 24 units, at least twelve of which are in Upper Division courses. 
A minor is a combination in one of the prescribed fields of not less 
than 12 units, at least six of which are in Upper Division courses. 
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(Note—In the choice of majors and minors certain combinations or 
divisions of subjects in the following list are permissble if in accordance 
jwith subject organization in high school practice. For example, a major 
in general science is acceptable by making an approved combination in 
biological and physical sciences appropriate to junior high school grades. 
Similarly, social science subjects such as history, geography, or political 
ee may be offered separately as majors or minors provided they 
) 


accord with junior high school teaching requirements). 


1. Agriculture 9. Industrial Arts Education 
ey ALt 10. Mathematics 

3. Biological Science 11. Music 

4, Education 12. Physical Education 

5. Commercial Education 18. Physical Science 

6. English 14. Psychology 

7. Foreign Languages 15. Philosophy 

8. Home Economics 16. Social Science 


Upper Division— 


Professional Courses in Education and Hlectives__60 units 
(Not more than 40 units may be taken in the field of education) 
B. Required Courses for Teaching Credentials. 


1. Elementary School Teachers’ Course. 


a. Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
Education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school subjects, 
with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No credit may be 
given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the 
statutory subjects. Methods courses in the prescribed major and minor 
fields are professional courses in Education. 

b. Each candidate must complete two minors in subjects or subject 
fields listed under 6 above. 


2. Kindergarten-Primary Teachers’ Course. 


a. Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
Education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school subjects, 
with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No credit may be 
given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the 
statutory subjects. Methods courses in the prescribed major and minor 
fields are professional courses in Education. 

b. Each candidate must complete two minors in subjects or subject 
fields listed under 6 above. 


3. Junior High School Teachers’ Course. 
a. Each candidate must complete at least 18 units in professional 
courses in Education, including not less than 4 units in directed teaching. 


b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects 
taught in high school, or a major in Education and two minors in high 
school subjects. 


4. Pre-Secondary School Teachers’ Course. 


a. Each candidate must complete at least 12 units in professional 
courses in Education, 
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b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects or 
subject fields usually taught in high schools. 


5. Degree Courses in the Fields of Art, Commercial Education, Home 
Making, Industrial Arts Education, Music, Physical Education, and 
Speech Arts. 
Hach candidate must complete 15 units in Education, including not 


less than 4 units in directed teaching, and from 24 to 50 units of work 
in the major field as follows: 


Art. 22 Goh NO ae ee 50 units 
Commercial ‘Education: 6.92: _2__ 2 eee 26 units 
Home Making’ 23.2000 3. 2S oS eee 50 units 
Industrial Arts. Hidueation. 4) 2.25 - 2 ee 50 units 
Musi¢ ..s.ciphieel ieee oe 50 units 
Physical. Education’ lJ a eee 24 units 
Speech Arts 2258 SU ee eee 50 units 


Each institution is authorized to adjust its several courses for the 
training of teachers to the minimum requirements herein prescribed; 
provided, that they meet the requirements of the state board of education 
for certification in the various fields in which the credential accompanies 
the degree. 

It is understood that proficiency in any part of the curricula herein 
provided for, when properly ascertained by the faculty of the teachers 
college concerned, shall be deemed sufficient satisfaction of the items of 
the curriculum covered; provided, that no student shall be graduated 
from any of the three-year curricula on less than 16 units of work done 
in residence, nor from any of the four-year curricula on less than 24 
units of work done in residence. 2 

A student of a teachers college serving as a student teacher shall 
receive credit only for teaching done in a college training school, or as 
an assistant to a regularly certificated teacher who shall supervise the 
work, unless supervision is provided by the teachers college. 

(The material in the above section is taken from Bulletin No. H-1, 
California State Department of Education, Division of Teacher Training 
and Certification). 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL FRESHMEN 


1. Health and Physical Education____________________. beet She 2 units — 

A i1-unit course each semester is prescribed to consist of one Health 
Education lecture period per week and two Physical Education periods. 
This requirement is met for men by courses P.B. 51A and 51B. It is 
met for women by courses P.E. TA and 1B, except for those women who 
expect to specialize in Physical Education, who will take P.E. 3A and 3B. 


2. Subject A: English Composition. 


a. Unless otherwise stated herein, all undergraduate entrants must, at 
the time of their first registration at the Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College, take an examination known and designated as the Hzamination 
in Subject. A. The purpose of this test is to determine the ability of 
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such entrants to write English without gross errors in diction, grammar, 
punctuation, sentence-structure, and spelling. 

b. The Examination in Subject A will be given on the last Saturday 
in May of each year, and at the opening of each semester on the Saturday 
preceding the beginning of instruction. If the college finds it necessary 
so to do, a second examination for late entrants will be held not later 
than two weeks after the first examination in each semester. For either 
of the above examinations a fee of one dollar ($1) will be charged. The 
results of each examination will be. made public not later than the day 
following the same. Papers submitted in the tests will be graded as 
“passed” or “failed.” No papers submitted by students will be returned 
to them, once such written tests have been handed to the college examiners. 
Any student who is not present at the Examination in Subject A which 
he is required to take will be graded as failed in the examination. 

- e, Students who do not pass the Examination in Subject A will be 
required to take, immediately following such failure, a course of instruc- 
tion, known as Course in Subject A, which gives no credit of any sort 
toward graduation in the college, and which, furthermore, reduces the 
maximum program permitted the student by two (2) units. 

 d. Should the student again fail in the Course in Subject A, he will be 
required to repeat the course the next semester of his college residence. 
The Course in Subject A will be given each half-year, three hours a week, 
for twelve weeks, beginning one week after the second examination, if 
such be held, otherwise, as soon after the first examination as is possible. 

e. All students required to enroll in Subject A shall be charged a fee 
of $10 each, and the charge shall be repeated, without deduction of any 
kind, each time they take the course. : 

f. Whenever, in the judgment of the instructor in the class in Subject 
A, a student shows sufficient excellence in his work, the instructor is 
authorized to give him a final passing grade in Subject A, to permit him 
to withdraw from attending the class, and to remove the subject from 
his study-list, thereby making it possible for such student to add two (2) 
units of college work to his program. 

g. The date before such withdrawals are allowed shall be determined 
by the examiners in charge of the Subject A examination. The determin- 
ing of the portion of the fee, if any there be, that is returnable shall be 
made by proper administrative authority. 

h. No student who has not passed either the Examination or Course 
in Subject A will be admitted to any state college course in English, 
which also includes Public Speaking, either for credit or as an auditor. 
No student will be admitted to Upper Division standing until he has 
passed either the Examination or Course in Subject A. No student shall 
be granted a bachelor’s degree by such departments so authorized and 
empowered until he has passed either the HMxamination or Course in 
Subject A. 

i. In grading conditions and failures the Course in Subject A is gov- 
erned by the same rules and regulations as are the college courses. 

j. A student who has failed in an Examination in Subject A may not 
have the privilege of taking a subsequent examination until he has met 
the demands of the course in Subject A. However, should the student 
receive a condition in the Course in Subject A, he may, with the approval 
of his instructor, be admitted to the next succeeding Hxamination in 
Subject A. 
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k. A student who passes Subject A is not required, but is advised to 


_— 


continue his training in both English Composition and Public Speaking. — 


1. Failure in the Examination in Subject A does not prevent admission 
to the college. 


Exceptions to the above. 


a. Any student who has received a grade of 60 per cent in the College 
Entrance Examination Board in English 1, or in English A, or in the 
Comprehensive Examination in Hnglish, will receive credit for English A. 

b. A student who enters the college with sixty (60) or more credits or 
units of advanced standing, and who has passed an examination similar 
to the Examination in Subject A at the institution from which he came, 
or who has completed a course in English Composition at that institution 
deemed acceptable by the college examiners, will be exempt from the 
requirements of Subject A. 

c. A student who has passed an Examination in Subject A, or its 
equivalent given by any institution of collegiate standing that accepts 
the college findings in Subject A, will receive like credit for Subject A 
in this college. 
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OUTLINES OF COURSES 


| The requirements for the Lower Division or for graduation in the - 
‘Several departments of the college differ in many details. For the con- 
-yenience of all concerned, therefore, this “Outlines of Courses” contains 
under the heading of each department a complete statement of all require- 
ments for completing the work of that department. Under “Academic 
Studies” only Lower Division requirements are stated, while under the 
headings of the degree granting departments complete requirements for 
Lower and Upper Divisions are given even where such complete state- 
ment necessitates repetition. 


ACADEMIC STUDIES 
LOWER DIVISION 


(For students expecting to complete work elsewhere for degrees in 
Letters and Science, Commerce, etc.) 


Students who expect to complete work for a degree in this institution 
with a major in the “Academic Studies” of English or History will find 
complete statement of requirements for their work under English, pages 
51 to 57 and under History, pages 58 to 60. The information included 
below is for the guidance of students who expect to transfer to other 
institutions for their Upper Division work. The University of Cali- 
fornia requirements in the Lower Division are regarded as typical. For 
this reason, the requirements listed below for Lower Division students 
in Letters and Science and in Commerce are made identical with those 
at the University of California, except for certain additions and modifica- 
tions to make our courses conform to State Board of Education regula- 
tions concerning the Lower Division. 

Before they have reached the end of their sophomore year, many 
students who entered the college with no definite objective, or with the 
idea of transferring to another institution to complete work for a degree, 
decide to choose one of the majors offered by the Santa Barbara Teachers 
College and work for a degree here. Students who make such a decision, 
after having taken the Lower Division work in preparation for a degree 
in Letters and Science or Commerce, will find it comparatively easy to 
adjust to any one of the college majors, and loss in units and time will 
be slight because of the change. 


LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
1. General requirements in Lower Division. 
a. Units required. 
Sixty-four units of work, including required units and electives, must 
be completed in the Lower Division. 
b. Academic list of courses. 


The 64 units of Lower Division work to be acceptable to this college 
and for transfer must be chosen from the following list of courses: 
Art. All Lower Division courses. 
Education. 57. 
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Wnglish. All Lower Division courses. 

Foreign Languages. All Lower Division courses. 

Home Economics. All Lower Division courses. 

Industrial apie as (35 bs bee 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A—B, 4A—-B, 5A-B. 

Music. All Lower Division courses. 

Physical Education. All Lower Division courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A—B, 5; te, 20A-B ; Botany 40A-B; 
Zoology 60A-B; Physiology 50A-B 

Social Science. All Lower Division courses. 


(Concerning the possibility of selecting electives other than those 


listed here, consult the Dean of the Lower Division). 


2. Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


a. 


Cc. 


is 


Subject A. 
An examination in Subject A (English Composition) is required of 


all entrants at their first registration in the college. Registration 


in courses in the English Department is postponed until students are 
able to pass this examination. 

Failure to pass Subject A necessitates enrollment in English = 
a noncredit English course. 


. Health and Physical Hducation. 2.20 2-25) ee 4 units © 
Psychology) ess2c. cede to ee 6 units | 
. Foreign: Language 2.2 15 units 


These units must be in not more than two languages. Hach year 
of high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satis- 
faction of 38 units of this requirement, but this will not reduce the 
total number of units to be completed in Lower Division. 


Mathematics. 
Elementary Algebra and Geometry must be taken in high school. 
Instruction in these subjects is not given in the college. 


EEE 


Natural Science’ iJ. tu eee 12 units 
Chemistry, Physics, or Biology taken in high school count for 3 


units each in meeting this requirement, although not more than 
half of it may be so met, and such allowance does not reduce the 
total number of units to be completed in the Lower Division. 


Social Science 221A a eee eee 12 units 
These 12 units may be selected from Geography, History, Heconomics, — 


Sociology, and Political Science. 


English, Public: Speaking. 2c ee 6 units” 


Additional. A year course (of at least 6 units) in one of the 
following groups: 


(1) Foreign language (additional to d). This may be satisfied 


in whole or in part in high school, provided the language be 


Latin. 


EEE 
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(2) Mathematics: Plane trigonometry, plane analytic geometry, 
introduction to calculus. This may be satisfied partly in the 
high school. 


(3) Philosophy. 
COMMERCE 


1. General requirements in Lower Division. 
a. Units required. 


Sixty-four units of work, including required units and electives, must 
be completed in the Lower Division. 


b. Academic list of courses. 


The 64 units of Lower Division work to be acceptable to this college 
and for transfer must be chosen from the following list of courses: 
Art. All Lower Division courses. 
Education. 57. 
English. All Lower Division courses. 
Foreign Language. All Lower Division courses. 
Home Economics. All Lower Division courses. 
Industrial Education. C, 1, 2. 
Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A-—B, 4A—B, 5A-B. 
Music. Ail Lower Division courses. 
Physical Education. All Lower Division courses. 
Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 
Science. Chemistry 2A—B, 5; Physics 20A-B; Botany 40A—-B; 
Zoology 60; Physiology 50A—B. 
Social Science. All Lower Division courses. 
(Concerning the possibility of selecting electives other than those 
listed here, consult the Dean of the Lower Division). 


2. Lower Division: Specific requirements. 

a. Subject A. 
See under Subject A, page 28. 

Pei bowandesl Nysical, Wducation 2. 2a ee 4 units 

ce. Foreign Language. 
Foreign language study is recommended but not required. However, 
in the Lower Division at the University of California, unless 
excused by vote of the executive committee of the College of Com- 
merce, students must pass an examination (designated Subject B) 
designed to test their ability to read one of the following languages: 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Japa- 
nese, or Chinese. 

d. English (English Composition) or Public Speaking ______ 6 units 

er eee er ee eee 6 units 

f. History or Political Science. 
History 2A-—B or 3A-B, or Political Science 1A—B________ 6 units 
3—66049 
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g. Natural: Science: ...22.+-.204544,55434-_ oe 12 units 
(Nine units are required at the University of California. Twelve 
units are put down here to conform to the State Board of Educa-— 
tion requirement in the Lower Division). ‘ 
Courses in physics and chemistry taken in high school may be 
applied toward satisfaction of the science requirement without, 
however, reducing the total number of units required to complete 


work in the Lower Division. 
h. Psychology | _<.-2-.~-2£3_U 22.3. ate eee 6 units” 
i. Mathematics ~- 252020 Sage ae eee 6 units” 


Mathematics 1, Algebra, 8 units, and Mathematics 2, Mathematical 
Theory of Investment, 3 units. 


j. Economies! 2222.0 a 6 units 
Economics 1A—B. 


PARTIAL COURSES 


Students whose objective is Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, - 
Dentistry, ete, are able to take work yielding from 30 to 50 units of 
transferable credits in their respective fields. 

Students who enter the Santa Barbara State Teachers College as 
“Regular Students” (recommended) may transfer to the University of 
California or to some other institution at the end of any semester, but 
“Provisional Students” (without recommendation at time of entrance) 
must attain the status of “Regular Students” by giving evidence of 
scholarly ability, and complete 60 units of credit, before they will be 
admitted to the University of California by transfer. 

All persons desiring to plan work in fields in which the college does 
not give full lower division work should advise with the Dean of the 
Lower Division before enrollment in courses. If they know the univer-- 
sity or the professional coliege to which they will transfer, they should 
have with them a “Circular of Information,” or a “Catalogue” of such 
institution. 


i | 
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Ce eee cn acca eee eee ee a reese ar rar 


ART 


1. General requirements for graduation with the B.A. degree with a 


major in Art. 


Units for graduation. 

124 units of college work are required for graduation with a 
major in Art. The student will normally complete 61 units in the 
Lower Division and 63 units in the Upper Division. 


Distribution of units by departments. 

50 units of Art are required and the remaining 74 must be in the 
departments of Education, Psychology, Social Science, Physical 
Science, English, Industrial Education, and Physical Education. 


Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


a. 


ho ea 2 


g. 
i, 


Subject A. 

An examination in Subject A (Hnglish Composition) is required of 
all entrants at their first registration in the college. Registration 
in courses in the English Department is postponed until students 
are able to pass this examination. [failure to pass Subject A neces- 
sitates enrollment in English A, a non-credit English course. 


Seria We LON Eee 8 aan we a a ee 12 units 
Each year of Physical or Biological Science taken in high school 
may count in satisfaction of 3 units of this requirement, but not 
more than 6 units may be so met, 3 in the physical (Chemistry or 
Physics) and 3 in the biological (Biology, Physiology, or Botany) 
sciences. The units released by such substitution will not reduce 
the total number of units required for graduation, and shall be 
made up with electives. 


Social Science (including Political Science 99) ----------- 12 units 
MEnglish ~._-----_----.----------------------+-----=--- 6 units 
Psychology —~---------------------------------------- 6 units 
Teer TCS ae ee ee 19 units 


At least 19 units must be completed in professional courses, includ- 
ing art methods and directed teaching. An average standing of C 
is required before students may take directed teaching. 


Health and Physical Hducation-____-_------------------- 4 units 


ato Ve AU COLLON fies a weet eee eee 2 units 


Upper Division: Requirements for the major and the minor. 


a. 


The major. 
37 units of Upper Division work in Art are required. 


b. The minor. 


The number of Upper Division units required varies with the 
minors offered. No less than 6 units of Upper Division work will 
be accepted for any minor and in each case the number of units and 
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the courses will be decided by the head of the Art department ang 
the head of the other department concerned. 


4. Minors. Suggested programs. } 


Hach candidate for graduation with a major in Art must complete 
a minor in some subject which is usually taught in high school. 
The following minors have been arranged to satisfy the probable 
interests of students who select Art for a major: 


Home Economics minor. 


Lower Division requiréd_--_-_ o_o 6 units 
HA; 90 Textiles’ oe 2 units 
1.8. 109 “Meal” Planning. 2 222 Tiles 
H.S8; 10 Nutrition: and Health. 2) eee 2 units 

Upper Division required__.._...._- ee 7 units 
H.A,. 112. Millinery. =. eee 2 units 
H.-A. 120A ‘Dressmaking. 2.2) 2 oS eee 2 units 
H.S. 182 Home Gardening and Landscaping_____~ 1 unit 
H.A. Ed. 122B Home Economics Methods 

(Household Art) 0 222 2 oe eee 2 units 
English. 

Lower’ Division required__. 2.12.) 2 _ eee 12 units 
Choose from the following: 
English 15A or B Public Speaking_______________ 3 units 
Kinglish 18A—B Freshman Composition___-__----__ 6 units 
Knglish 82A—B History of English Literature____ 6 units 

Upper Division required_-.._-.-.:--. _. 2 See 9 units_ 
English 122 Shakespeare... 2230 eee 3 units 
Mnglish 180 Poetry (or an equivalent course) —_____ 3 units 
Elective ‘Hnglishs2ses-2sedeesee oS 3 el eee 3 units 

History. 

Lower Division required__-_u_-_. ee 12 units 
Choose from the following: 
(a) History 2A—B History of Western Europe____ 6 units 
Poli. Sci. LA-B Political Science________________ 6 units 

or 

(b) Hist. 2A-—B History of Western Europe______ 6 units 
Keon, LA—B, Economics 22.3 SS 6 units 


If (a) is chosen, Political Science 1A—B will take care of the state 
requirement for constitution. 

If (b) is chosen, the state requirement for constitution will be met by 
taking History 102A—B (8-8) in the Upper Division. 


Upper Division, required.-- = = ee 9 units 


If courses under (a) are chosen, 9 units of any Upper Division History 
may be selected. 
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Tf courses under (b) are chosen, History 102A—B (3-3) must be 
elected with an additional 3 units of any Upper Division History course. 


ndustrial Education. 


Stare Pivisionmreduilieds-— 2... =... 6S a 10 units 
Pe eee lustrumental Drawings). —-__-.-=--.5— 3 units 
inode wdeoeArcnitectural Drawing... -_--= 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 10 Elementary Woodwork_------~-~---- 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 22 Elementary Furniture Construction 
SUCRE MITTLUN So te ee ee 2 units 
Upper Division required____-----------~------~~------------ 6 units 
Ind. Ed. 125 Painting and Wood Finishing_---~-_~ 2 units 
imei e eoeAtts Metal’ Workl-- +. 2-22 Vee 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 124 Reed Furniture Construction___--__~ 2 units 
Music. 
DIST Cito erence ee ee es eae 6 units 
Upper Division required____-_-__-----_--_----------------- 6 units 


5. Art Curriculum course. 


The Art Department is offering a two unit course in Art Curriculum 
for general professional students who are working for the Junior 
high school credential. 


6. Supervisor’s credential. 


In addition to the certification for teaching Art in elementary and 
secondary schools, the requirements for a supervisor's credential 
in Art may be met by the following courses: 
Art 145 Organization, Objectives, and Supervision 

ofeltnetruction ineArt, Hducation.—._—-_-----_-_- 5 units 
Art 155 Problems of Supervision in Art Education_ 3 units 
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A Complete Suggested Program for the Four-Year Degree Course 
With a Major in Art Is as Follows: 


Lower Division 


YEAR I 
First Semester j 
Sci. 40A—Botany —. 2 a 4 unite 
P.E. 54—Health and Physical Education._.______-_ 1 unit © 
Eng. 18A—Pnglish Compositidno=_-. 2 {222 3 units: 
Psy. 1A—Psychology , 1.23 ne 3 units 
Hist. 2A—History, of Europe. s.__ 222 ea See 3 units 
Art 1A—Design and Color...-...W 22 2 units 
16 units: 
Second Semester 4 
P.B. 5B—Health and Physical Hducation___-2-L lo 2 l_ ee 1 unit J 
Hng.. 18B—English, Composition... —.- 2. Jo 3 units 
Psy. 1B—Psychologys 2-2-2 52 a 3 units 
Hist. 2B—History of Hurope__.___..-L eee 3 units 
Art. Ed. 19A—Public School Art Methods—--__-______________z 2 units 
Art 2B—Hlementary Freehand Drawing 2-2 ooo oe 3 units” 
15 units 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Sci.. 108—Science of, Dyeing... ee ee eee 2 units 
P.E. 6A—Physical Education, 20.220 ee 1 unit 
Sci. 50A—Biology or a Biological Science____________________ 3 units 
Art 50A—Lettering® .. 2... 2-2 ee 1 unit 
Art 52A—Water Color 02.020 3 ee 2 units 
Art 57B—Basketry (uo 2ui tec 2S2..J205 ee eee oa Cunt 
Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing... 2_-_ > eee ee 2 units 
Social. Science, wonecesee. ek ele 3 units 
15 units 
Second Semester 
Art. 60B—Poster* i.e bo ae eee 2 units 
Art 127A4-—Book. Binding... 232.-4_ 0 see 1 unit 
P.E. 6B—Physical’ Education - i522 1 unit 
Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education______________ 3 units” 
Pol. Sci. 99—American Institutions (2222.20 2) 2 eee 3 units 
Sciencé—Botany, Physiology, or Chemistry___________-_-______ 3 units 
Art 51B—Applied, Design = (Toys)... 0-0 eee 2 units 
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Upper Division 


YEAR III 
First Semester 
Art Ed. 129A—Elementary Methods (Art) _~-_---_--__-__-___ 2 units 
mrt 101A—Advanced Design and Color_~____________.-------- 2 units 
ere ee rerTntt se eee Le be Lee eee 2 units 
wart 152A—Advanced Drawing (Charcoal) __.._-__________--__ 2 units 
om. ro—waucational Psychology2_.- 2-2. ek 3 units 
PIES TV IGLOTMIUICCLIVOGs4- 2 ett ee 6 units 
17 units 
Second Semester 
mrt, Kd. 129B—Secondary Methods (Art) ~.._._.____-_._.-_- 2 units 
NS th een FU LEP eee sees Re ee oe 4 units 
Re TIS EOS IPT) te ese 2 units 
Sects ostume “Design fyob a sone ek cee ate 2 units 
mrt tolB—Applied Design (Textiles) _~..___.________________ 2 units 
Home Economics elective or 
meeenvd, .3—Architectural Drawing... -_._._....__.._.___._.._-._ 3 units 
15 units 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
meeerd, t50A—Directed Teaching ...._......-...-._-_._...__ 2 units 
Mera =ATL Annreciavionseun 2 2 be oe eu ee 1 unit 
_rrA—interior Decoration. 2.2 -~..._-_-_.-___. Lal 2 units 
Seen Advanced. (Drawing 22 oe 2 units 
Suen Ise VV CAI? foe en A ee ee eet oo 2 units 
Seeero(A— Leather ‘Tooling. --.._......-_.__..<-.{- La --4uek 2 units 
meri —Secondary Mducation..—.2 4 be 2 units 
EEL PEV coli Pueciiven if 8. 202) gato ep et a 3 units 
16 units 
Second Semester 
Meme is——Art Needlework... anes 2 units 
Art 104B-—Sculpture (modeling from cast and life) __~_________ 2 units 
Geis rOokDindine) eo sgh a ee cS oe 1 unit 
feet — Mural’ Decoration 202-2 es 2 units 
ents b——Advanced’ Drawings... 20-2 etc 2 units 
fees —Art Appreciation... __--....+-0_ Lee ete 1 unit 
PN erie Ne Oe ee ee 2 units 
eee a. 1505—Directed Teaching _-_..___...-2 3 units 
15 units 


_NoTEe.—Students asking for advanced standing in Art will please sub- 
mit samples of their work when sending credentials for evaluation. This 
request is made in order that full value may be given to them. 
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EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in Elementary 


a. 


Cc. 


d. 


Education: 

Units for graduation. 

One hundred twenty-four units of college work are required for 
graduation with a major in Elementary Education. 'The student 
will complete normally 64 units in the Lower Division and 60 units 
in the Upper Division. 


Maximum units in education. 
Not more than 40 units may be taken in Education. 


Minor. 
Fach candidate for graduation with a major in Elementary Educa- 
tion must complete two minors selected from the following fields: 


English. 

Social Science (History). 
Home Heconomics. 
Industrial Art. 

Music. 

Arts. 

Physical Education. 
Natural Science. 


List of courses, required and acceptable electives: 

Art. All courses. 

Education. 57, 165A—B, 166, 167A-B, 189, 136A—B, 175, 177, 117, 

187, 157, 170X, 172X, 120X, 176X, 116, LTS Ai ae ee lo 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Languages. All courses. 

Home Economics. H.A. 101A—B, H.S. 102Y-Z, H.S. 10X, HS. 
106B.. HS 182, Hao! : 

Industrial Education. 1, 2, 3, 146, 15A—B, 117, 118, 148. 

Mathematics. All courses. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Edueation. All courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. AI] courses. 

Science. Chemistry 1A—B, 5, 100, 101A-B, 108; Physics 20A—-B, 
Botany 40A—-B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A—B. 

Social Science. All courses. 


2. Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


a. 


(All of these requirements should be met in the first two years. 
They will more than meet all the requirements of the State Board 
of Hduecation for Lower Division. ) 


Subject A. 


An examination in Subject A (Inglish Composition) must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
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the English Department is postponed until students are able to 
pass this examination. 


miei SA is eS hnelish Composition_. 2.230. 3f ee eee ee 6 units 


ce. All students must pass an examination in Arithmetic before regis- 


m. 


tration for Mathematics 10. 


. Mathematics 10. Principles of Mathematies______________ 3 units 


Students entering the college without two years of mathematics, 
other than arithmetic, must make up this deficiency by completing, 
in addition to Mathematics 10, six units. These six units do not 
decrease the 124 total units required for graduation. In case of 
students over 21 years of age at the time of entering the institution, 
substitutions may be made for the above requirement upon the 
approval of the credentials committee. 


. P. BE. 1A-B—Health and Physical Education (Freshman) 2 units 


P. BE. 2A—B—Pbhysical Education. (Sophomore) --..-___----~- 2 units 
(If Physical Education is selected as a minor, omit P.H. 1A—B and 
2A-B and take 3A-B and 4A-B). 


Peeve AS .-—Goneral, Psychology.___._ —_<.4.-—2 a 6 units 


(SEEPS GO Dg UI Ses is eae 5 ve en eg va 10 units 


For students who failed to meet this language requirement in high 
school. 

Students entering the college without two years of one foreign 
language must complete (before they receive the baccalaureate 
degree) 10 units of a foreign language except that in case of 
students over 21 years of age at the time of entering the institution 
substitutions for the above requirements may be made upon approval 
of the credentials committee. Each year of a high school language 
will count in satisfaction of 3 units of this requirement. 'The satis- 
faction of this requirement does not reduce the total of 124 units 
required for graduation. 


See A-> WJasion and) Oolor. 22222 -  kee eL S 2 units 
Migcet—-_rincipies: of Music... -__......---.- =. Aa 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 22—Hlementary Woodwork and Finishing_______ 2 units 

. Social Science: Geography 1; History 2A, plus electives, including 
Political Science 99, which is required of all students who do not 
mingereiie socials science (History )—--.- 2-22 12 units 
Kd. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__________ 3 units 
eae mS Cte Cowes wa ee ) 2a ee 12 units 


Science 50A—B; Physiology, plus electives. Chemistry, Physics, or 
Biology taken in high school count for 3 units each in meeting this 
requirement; although not more than half of it may be so met. 
Work taken in college in fulfillment of this requirement must include 


at least 2 units of laboratory credit. 
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Suggested Lower Division Courses in Each Minor Offered in 
This Institution: 


Art. ; 
Art 1A——Design. and Colotos22,22 eee 2 units 
Art Ed. 19A—Public School Art (Methods) _-_-_.-___----_~ 2 units 
Art 2B—Elementary Free Hand Drawing__..-..._-___-_____ 3 units 
Art 51B—Applied Design (Toys) 2-2-2022 eee 2 units 
Art 50A—Lettering iL Jos. 20 ge Se eee 1 unit 
Art 60B—Poster 22220 tL a eee eee 2 units 

12 units 

English. 

English 18A-B—English Composition ~_______-___-________ 6 units 
Iinglish 82A—B—History of English Literature-____________ 6 units 
12 units 

Home Economics. 

H.S. 10—Nutrition. and Healthl_.- 0 2 units 
H.A. 90—Textiles.. civscwern sce ele 2 units 
H.S., 1A—Elementary Food Studys2222-_. 50 3 units 

7 units 

Industrial Art. 

Ind. Ed. 1—¥Freehand: Drawing: 202___.J2h. eee 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental «Drawing 22._¢-1. ee eee 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 22—Elementary Woodwork and Finishing__________ 2 units 

7 units 

Music. 

Music 1—Principles of ‘Music lo "L207 eee 2 units 
Musie 3A—B—Harmony Joe J20<.-  eeeeeeeeeeee 6 units 

Mathematics. 

Math. 10—Principles’ of \Mathematics 21°20. 23 3s 3 units 


Math. 3A—B—Plane Analytic Geometry and Differential Cal- 
culus (High School Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry 


are prerequisites) Jo2222... 2.22, 6 units 
9 units 
Natural Science. 

Chemistry 1A~B—Inorganic ‘Chemistry 4_1 2. ae ee 6 units 
Chemistry 3A—Organic’ Chemistry ~-o 212 eee 3 units 
9 units 

Physical Education. 
P. E. 3A-~B—Health and Physical Education________ Mae tas 2 units 
P. E. 4A-~B—Physical Education mies Sten a talk aia ceil eae ee ee eS 


a eee, Herr 2 units 
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Social Science. 


History 2A—B—History of Western Hurope_________----_--- 6 units 
. Geography 1—Fundamentals of Modern Geography_-------~--~- 3 units 
Geography 2—Regional and Economic Geography__-------~~ 3 units 


(Students who have had at least two years of European History 
in high school may substitute History 83A-B for History 2A—B). 


3. Upper Division. General requirements: 


a. 


d. 


Major. 
Thirty-one units are required, and are normally met in the Upper 
Division. 


. Minor. 


The number of Upper Division units required varies with the minors 
offered. No less than 6 units of Upper Division work will be 
accepted for any minor. 


Grades. 

The average of all the grades received in Education courses must 
not fall below one grade point per unit. 

Units required in Upper Division. 

Fifty-four units must be completed after the student has been 
admitted to the Upper Division. 

Senior transfers to the college. 

No student shall be graduated on less than 24 units of work done 
in residence, 18 of which must be Upper Division. 


If History of the United States is not elected, then the course ‘in 
American Institutions must be completed as well as History of the 
Americas. 


. Supervised teaching requirements. 


Before registration for supervised teaching, the student is required 
to pass tests in spelling and penmanship. If the student has no 
college credit in Arithmetic, United States History and Geography, 
tests must be taken in these subjects. Students are required to take 
these examinations on the first possible occasion after registration. 
Examinations are given twice a year. 

Before a student may register for supervised teaching, he must have 
maintained an average of one grade point per registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the grade average drop 
below C, the student may not re-register for supervised teaching 
until the average grade becomes satisfactory. 

No student may graduate without having an average grade of one 
grade point per registered unit in supervised teaching. 

In case the average grade for supervised teaching falls below this 
standard additional units beyond the total of 124 must be earned 
in supervised teaching to bring the average up to the requirement. 
Students with advanced standing may not receive college credit for 
experience in teaching before they have satisfactorily completed at 
least 2 units of supervised teaching in this institution. 
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4. Specific requirements for the Junior year: 


Courses. 
*Hd. 165A—B—Elementary Curriculum ___----~~s == os 6 units 
Ed. 1839—Public Education in California___________-____ 2 units 
Ed. 186A—Educational Tests and Measurements_________ 2 units 
P. BE. 103—Administration of Physical Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools» 2. 22322266 2..5..2-0_2 ee 1 unit 
Eng. 187J—Children’s Literature: 221232 2 units 
Kd. 177—Growth and Development of the Child__________ 2 units 
*Art Ed. 19A—Public School Art Methods_______________ 2 units 
*Musie Ed. 101—Music Methods-_-_o_ > 22a 2 units 
Ed. 166—Introduction to Teaching -_-_____2 2 eee 2 units 


(All Lower Division courses not completed in the Lower Division, 
due to whatever cause, should be finished before the Senior year.) 


5. Suggested Upper Division courses in minors offered by the several 
departments for students majoring in Elementary Education: 


Art. 
Art Ed. 129A—Public SchoolWArt Methods. 222.0. 2 units 


Art 107A—Stageceraft 2.0. -bebé.g)42e 2 eee 2 units 

Art 120A—B—Art History and Appreciation________________ 2 units 
English. 

English 122—Shakespeare)-2-o-soo2_. 5 ee 3 units 

English 180—Poetry (or an equivalent course) _____________ 3 units 
Home Economics. 

H.S. 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene___________________ 3 units 

H.8. 109—Meal Planning* 2.0 2 eee 2 units 

H.S. 182—Home Gardening and Landseaping_______________ 1 unit 
Industrial Arts. 

Ind. Ed. 129—Industrial Arts of Elementary Schools________ 2 units 

Ind. Ed. 126—Art* Metal Work eee 2 units 

Ind. Eid? 123——Art’ Crafts 22-2 eee 2 units 

Two units selected from the following: 

Ind. Ed. 117—Advanced™ Printing —_o ee 2 units 

Ind. Ed. 124—Reed Furniture Construction________________ 2 units 
Music. 

Music 102A—B-—-History ‘of Music uo. 222222 eee 6 units 

Musie 108A—B—Advanced Harmony —_~~~~~~-----i_-+____- 6 units 
Physical Education. 

P. EB. 111—Methods in Class Procedure___________________- 2 units 

P. EK. 114—Corrective and Preventive Gymnastics__._________ 2 units 


P. EK. 103—Administration of Physical Education in Elemen- 
tary -Schools® 2205 222) ee ee eee 2 units 
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Natural Science. 


Sci. 105A—B—Quantitative Analysis ~_..._-_.--------------- 6 units 
Sci. 100—Physiological Chemistry, and___.__.______--_____-_~ 3 units 
Poel A-4——h oods and ‘Pextiles, orzcic.-W2U-- 5. 4 units 
Soel0o— science of Dyes and Dyeing.2<2 22 sole i ee 2 units 


Social Science. 
ion -tt = Flistoryo.. tne United States... a 6 units 
Piao cers ULDDeE.L1Vinion COUTSe_ G2. Jk ee ee 3 units 
6. Specific requirements for the Senior year: 
a. Courses. 


Ed. 167A—B—Supervised Teaching __----------------_- 8 units 
Pie ieee dic liondl . SOCclology, —.. ee 2 units 
Pte oS uGcational se SyCOOlIOgyY ~~. 8.2 ee eee 3 units 
Mo -oloi—ducational Periodicals: ~~ 250s 1 unit 


b. Four units of supervised teaching will be required each semester. 
The above three remaining courses should be taken the semester in 
which the supervised teaching is being done. 


Students who do not desire to teach in the primary grades may 
take the Dlementary-Junior High School Education combination course 
by omitting the starred courses and substituting the following: Ed. 
174A—Principles of Junior High School Education, 3 units; Music 2— 
Appreciation of Music, 3 units; Art Ed. 120A—B—Art Appreciation, 2 
units; Ed. 174B—Junior High School Procedure, 3 units. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


1. General requirements for graduation which will qualify the student 


for a Junior High School Credential: 


. Units for graduation. 


One hundred twenty-four (124) units of college work are required 
for graduation. The students will complete normally 64 units in 
the Lower Division and 60 units in the Upper. 


. Maximum units in Education. 


Not more than 40 units may be taken in Hducation. 


Minor. 
Kach candidate for graduation with a major in Junior High School 
Hducation must complete a major and a minor in subjects taught in 
high school, or a major in Education and two minors in high school 
subjects. A major in Junior High School Education may select 
minors from the following fields: 

English. 

Social Science. 

Home Economics. 

Industrial Arts. 

Music. 

Art. 

Physical Edueatieon. 

Science. 


. List of courses; required and acceptable electives. 


Art. 1A, 2B, 50A, 60B, 120A—B, 107A. 

Kducation. 57, 189, 1836A—-B, 175, 177, 168, 169A—B, 173, 117, 
137, 172, 174A-B-C, 157, 170X, 176, 178, 180. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Language. All courses. 

Home Economics. H.A. 90, H.S. 105, H.S. 132. 

Industrial Education. Ind. Ed. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 127, 126, 129, 22, 
123, 124, 15A-B, 141, 142, 143. 

Mathematics. All courses. 

Music. 8A-B, 6A—B, 8A-B. 

Physical Education. P. EH. 36, 111, 114, 123, 35, 115, 41, 42. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. All courses for which the student is qualified. 

Social Science. All courses. 


2. Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


a. 


All of these requirements should be met in the first two years. 
(They will more than meet all the requirements of the State Board 
of Education for Lower Division. ) 

Subject A. 

An examination in Subject A (English Composition) must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English Department is postponed until students are able to 
pass this examination. 
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. English 18A—B—English Composition----~-------------- 6 units 


c. All students must pass an examination in Arithmetic before registra- 


d. 


tion for Mathematics 10. 


Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematics------------ 3 units 
Math. 1—Algebra, or Math. 2—Mathematical Theory of 

ie eer tiier Gaees oer eee es Se ae eee 3 units 
Students entering the college without two years of mathematics 
other than arithmetic, must make up this deficiency by completing 
in addition to Mathematics 10 six units. These six units do not 
decrease the 124 total units required for graduation. Im the case 
of students over 21 years of age at the time of entering the institu- 
tion, substitutions may be made for the above requirement upon 
the approval of the credentials committee. 


_ Pp. BE. 1A—B—Health and Physical Education (Freshman) - 2 units 


P. E. 2A~B—Physical Education (Sophomore) —~---+------ 2 units 
(If Physical Education is chosen as a minor, omit 1A—B and 2A-B 
and take 8A—B and 4A-B). 


f. Psy. 1A—B—General Psychology ----------------------- 6 units 


. Foreign Language ~-~--------------------------------- 10 units 


Students entering the college without two years of one foreign 
language must complete (before they receive the baccalaureate 
degree) 10 units of a foreign language, except that in case of 
students over 21 years of age at the time of entering the institution, 
substitutions for the above requirements may be made upon approval 
of the credentials committee. Each year of a high school language 
will count in satisfaction of 3 units of this requirement. The satis- 
faction of this requirement does not reduce the total of 124 units 
required for graduation. 


_ Social Science: Geography 1, History 2A, plus electives, 


including Political Science 99, which is required of all 


students who do not minor in Social Science------------- 12 units 
Ed. 57.—Introduction to the Study of Hducation__-----~-- 3 units 
Natural Science: Science 50A—B—Physiology, and Science 

1A—-B—Chemistry © -.-2-2—-+--------+.4-----~--~-~---- 12 units 


Chemistry, Physics, or Biology taken in high school count for three 
units each in meeting this requirement, although not more than 
half of it may be so met. Work taken in college in fulfillment of 
this requirement must include at least 2 units of laboratory credit. 


k. Music 2—Musie Appreciation-____--------------------- 3 units 
1. Suggested Lower Division courses in each minor offered: 
Art. 
Art 1A—Design and Color__------------------------------ 2 units 
Art Ed. 19A—Publie School Art (Methods) —---------------- 2 units 
Art 2B—Elementary Freehand Drawing ~------------------ 3 units 
Art 51B—Applied Design (Toys) ------------------------- 2 units 
MemmnyA--Lettering “i20-_L 2. be 2 a ek LL --_ = 1 unit 


Bt ee Pater 2 2 ee 5 Bee en ee a - 2 units 
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English. 


English 18A—B—English Composition ~_-__---------------~-- 6 units 
English 82A—B—History of English Literature________-___-~- 6 unit 

: § 

Home Economics. ‘7 
H.S. 10—Nutrition and. Health _-...--. =e 2 units 
H.A. 90—Textiles » osne ton sh ee 2 units 


H.S. 1, 2—Elementary and Advanced Food Study__--_----~- 2 units 


Industrial Art. . 
Ind. Ed. -1—Freehand’ Drawing’) 22. eee 2 units 


Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing —_-2 ee 3 units 

Ind. Ed. 22—Elementary Woodwork, or___.__--_-----__---__ 2 units 

Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodwork ________-____________ 2 units 
Music. 

Music 1—Principles of) Musie:...__-->_ = ee 2 units 


Natural Science. 


Chem. 1A—B—Inorganie Chemistry 222 2250232 ee 6 units 
Chem: 5—Organie Chemistry ...u2U.. 5.2) 3 units 


Physical Education. 


P. E. 3A—B—Health and Physical Education_______________ 2 units 
P. HK. 4A—B—Physical Education -22.:4lL20-5 222 2 units 
P. -H. -36—Special Elective Practice_2.._.--_2i a ee 2 units 


Social Science. 


Hist. 2A—B—History of Western Hurope_.—._-______22_ 20 6 units 
Geo. 1—Fundamentals of Modern Geography________________ 3 units 
Geo. 2—Regional and Economic Geography_________________ 3 units 


Students who have had at least two years of European History in high 
school may substitute History 3A—B for History 2A—B. 


3. Upper Division: General requirements. 


a. Major in Junior High School Education. 
Thirty units are required, and are normally met in the Upper 
Division. 

b. Minor. 
The number of Upper Division units required varies with the minors 
offered. No less than 6 units of Upper Division work will be 
accepted for any minor. 

e. Grades. 


The average of all the grades received in Education courses must 
not fall below one grade point per unit. 


d. Units required in Upper Division. 


Tifty-four units must be completed after the student has been 
admitted to the Upper Division. 
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e. Senior transfers to the college. 


No student shall be graduated on less than 24 units of work done 
in residence, 18 of which must be Upper Division. 


f. If History of the United States is not elected, then the course in 
American Institutions must be completed as well as History of the 
Americas. 


g. Supervised teaching requirements. 


Before registration for supervised teaching, the student is required 
to pass tests in spelling and penmanship. If the student has no 
college credit in Arithmetic, United States History and Geography, 
tests must be taken in these subjects. Students are required to 
take these examinations on the first possible occasion after registra- 
tion. Examinations are given twice a year. 

Before a student may register for supervised teaching, he must have 
maintained an average of one grade point per registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the average grade drop 
below the standard, the student may not re-register for supervised 
teaching until the grade average becomes satisfactory. No student 
may graduate without having an average of one grade point per 
registered unit for all supervised teaching. In case the grade aver- 
age for supervised teaching falls below this standard, additional units 
beyond the total of 124 must be earned in supervised teaching to 
bring the average up to the requirement. Students with advanced 
standing may not receive college credit for experience in teaching 
before they have satisfactorily completed at least 2 units of super- 
vised teaching in this institution. 


4. Specific requirements for the Junior year: 


a. Courses. 


Ed. 174A—Principles of Junior High School Education____ 8 units 
Hd. 174B—Junior High School Procedure_____.__-.--__- 3 units 
etoo—Pubie Education in California-._....-~-l_-=.. 2 units 
Kd. 136A—Educational Tests and Measurements_________ 2 units 
Ed. 177—Growth and Development of the Child___---__~- 2 units 
iio? —hdueational Statisties” ). 2.1 fon. ewe 2 units 
fae1GSs-—introguction to -/Teaching.2 uo. “--u. -enecu Seu 2 units 
Art Ed. 120A—B—Art History and Appreciation_________ 2 units 


b. All Lower Division courses not completed in the Lower Division due’ 
to whatever cause should be finished before the Senior year. 


5. Suggested Upper Division courses in minors offered by the several 
departments for students majoring in Junior High School 
Education: 


Art. 
mer id, 119A—Elementary Methods in Art_--..-.------+_. 2 units 
Sete) eestnee rdite oo Soe ee ek oe 2 units 
mere 20A-Bh—Art History and Appreciation__-__._______-._ 2 units 
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English. 
Eng. 122—Shakespeare 20 es 3 
Eng. 180—Poetry (or an equivalent course) ---________--_=__ 3 


Home Economics. 


H.S. 106B—Home Nursing “and Hygiene. = 2220-2 eee o 
H.S. 109—Meal Planning ~.-2 0 S53) 42 eee 2 
H.S. 1832—Home Gardening and Landscaping_______________ fi 


Industrial Arts. 


Ind. Ed. 10—Hlementary Furniture Construction____________ a 

Ind. Ed. 126—Art> Metal Work: -.0_22_. 22 eee 2 

Ind. Ed. 127—Leather (Work ~2L_ 2308 2 Sa v4 

And two units selected from the following: 

Ind. Ed. 142—Study of Occupations._2_2c 322222 2 
Voeational Guidance 2.502. 2 Jee 2 

Ind. Hd. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts_-___-__ 2 

Music. 

Music Hd. 101—Musie Methods '__-2 20> 22 ee Ps 

Music Ed. 102A—B—History of Music_______--______--____ 6 

Music Ed. 1083A—B—Advanced Harmony —_-~~~-~-~----_--_- 6 


Physical Education. 


P. E. 103—Administration of Physical Hducation in the Ele- 
mentary Schools “Sock ose 2e 2 
P. EH. 111—Methods of Class: Proceduré 202) 2 ee Ps 
P. HK. 180—Administration in Secondary Schools____---_-___— 3 
P. HK. 114—Corrective and Preventive Gymnasties___________ 2 
Ind. 177—Growth and Development of the Child_____________ ie 


Natural Science. 


Sei. 105A-—B—Quantitative Analysis ~_ Wu 2205792 ae 6 
Sci. 100—Physiological “Chemistry, “and 22 =e eee 3 
Sci. 101A—B—Foods and Textiles, or_.2__-_- 220 ae 4 
Sci. 108—Science of Dyes and Dyeing____.___ 2 eee 2 


Social Science. 
Hist. 102A—B—History of the United States_______________ 6 
Any other Upper Division course 
6. Specific requirements for the Senior year: 
a. Courses. 


Hd. 169A—B—Supervised Teaching —~ ~----__--______-___ 8 
Hd. 178—Educational Sociology —~._ 2 Se 2 
Ed. 175—Educational Psychology __..._- 2 ee 3 
Ed. 15(—Educational Periodicals -~_22._ 2 1 


b. Four units of supervised teaching will be required each semester. 
The above three remaining courses should be taken the semester in 
which the supervised teaching is being done. 

= 
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General requirements for graduation with a major in English. 


a. 


d. 


Units for graduation. 

One hundred and twenty-four (124) units of college work are 
required for graduation with a major in English. The student will 
complete, normally, 64 units in the Lower Division and 60 units 
in the Upper Division. 


. Maximum units in English. 


Not more than 40 units may be taken in English. 


Education courses. 


At least 12 units in professional courses in Education must be 
completed by students in the Pre-Secondary Teachers’ Course, 
or at least 18 units in professional courses in Education includ- 
ing not less than 4 units in directed teaching in the Junior High 
School Teachers’ Course. 


Minor. 
Each candidate for graduation with a major in English must com- 
plete a minor in a subject usually taught in a High School. 


Academie list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of A.B. with English as a 

major, must be chosen from the following list of courses, and the 

40 units in Upper Division courses required in Upper Division work 

(see 5c), must be selected from the same list. 

Art. All courses. 

Mducation. 57,0117, 270X,.173):4175, 176, 178. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Language. All courses. 

Home Economics. All courses. 

Industrial Education. 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A—B, 4A—B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Education. All courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A—B, 5, 92; Physics 20A—-B, 2A-B; Botany 
40A—-B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A-—B. 

Social Science. All courses. 


Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


These will more than meet all the requirements of the State Board 
of Education, listed on pages 26 to 28 of this bulletin. 


. Subject A. 


An examination in Subject A is required of all entrants at the time 
of their first registration in the college. This test must be passed, 
either in. examination or in course, before taking any course in the 
English Department, either by auditing or by enrollment. 


Ge 


. Course in American Institutions. 
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Political Science 99 (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the degree of A.B. 


Health and Physical Education = -. 202 eee +t uni 
« Psychology onc ann cen ae epoca eee ee 6 uni 
. Foreign, angudge: wa nn ie ee 15 units 


These units must not be in more than two languages. Each year of 
high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satisfac 
tion of 8 units of this work. i 


: 
{ 


Mathematics. 


Klementary Algebra and Geometry must be taken in high school, 
Instruction in these subjects is not given in the college. if 


. Natural’ Science: __~ 222.2 12 units 


Chemistry, Physics, or Biology taken in high school count for 8 
units each in meeting this requirement, although not more than half 
of it may be so met. Work taken in college in fulfillment of this 
requirement must include at least 2 units of laboratory credit. i, 


. Social. Science —...--.-=.-24- 12 units 


These may include Geography, History, Economics, Political Science, 
Sociology. : 
English wel ee ele ee a ke 12 units 
Additional year course. - 
At least 6 units for one of the following groups: 
1. Foreign Language, additional to e. 
This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high schoot, 
provided the language be Latin. 


2. Mathematics: Plane Geometry, Trigonometry, Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Plane Analytic Geometry, College Algebra. Introduce 
tion to Calculus. This may be satisfied in part in high school. 


3. Philosophy. 


3. Lower Division. Preparation for the English major and minor. 


a. Required subjects for English. 


An entrant who has qualified in Subject A must enroll in the 
following courses: 


English 18A-B) L2li2o ou ee 6 unl 


This course should be disposed of in the Freshman year, if possible, 
Kinglish®: 82A-B 2a Se Bee Sn eee See 6 units 


This course should be disposed of in the Sophomore year, if possible 
The student is encouraged, if possible, however, to elect English tc 
the amount of 6 units more for the year. English 82A—B is nol 
open to Freshmen. 

A Lower Division student who is allowed to enroll in an Uppel 
Division course for the purpose of completing his study-list will be 
considered as carrying Lower Division work by the college, regard: 
less of the catalogue number of the course, both on the records 0! 
the college and on transferring elsewhere. 
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. Upper Division. Requirements for the major and the minor. 
| 
a. Major. 
Twenty-four units (24) of Upper Division work in English is 
required. The study-list must include: 


La gly AS 2 sem i an a laa! al ap Se i a 21S, il ae 3 units 
SECT ip fea OP 0 lesa 2 oS an A eB ee-saoey omF  eyohed 3 units 
b. Minor. 


For a minor in English the following requirements must be met: 
Optional courses: 
English 15A or B. Public Speaking (Lower Division) or 
English 189. History of the English Language (or an 
equivalents UpperDivision subject) 22.2.2 2 cal Le 3 units 
Required courses: 
Lower Division— 


English 18A—B—Freshman Composition___----------~- 6 units 
English 82A—B—History of English Literature________~ 6 units 
Upper Division— 
Pnciisietscee a iakespeure: 20s oe SL et 3 units 
English i S0-h Petry (or an equivalent Upper Division 
el ile meen eet ome eee TS ee 3 units 
EAA Se Ss ge api a I ls ah SE Se ep Pee 21 units 


c. Prerequisites for the major and the minor. 


The completion of 18 units of work in Finglish as specified above 
under 3a for the major, and the completion of 15 units of Lower 
Division work as specified under 4b for the minor. 


3. Upper Division: General requirements. 


a. Grades. 
The student must have an average grade of C, one (1) grade-point 
per unit, in all courses offered as a part of the 24-unit major. 

b. Maximum English units in the Upper Division. 
Not more than 30 units of Upper Division courses taken in English 
after entering the Upper Division will be counted toward the A.B. 
degree. 

ec. Required Upper Division units. 
Forty (40) units of work done by students in the Upper Division 
must be made up of Upper Division subjects. 

d. Units required in Upper Division. 
Fifty-four (54) units must be completed after the student has been 
admitted to the Upper Division. 

e. Senior transfers to the college. 
Students with Senior standing at the time of admission, who transfer 


to the college from other institutions, must complete at least 18 units 
in Upper Division courses, including at least 12 units in English, 
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but no student may be graduated from the college with less than 24 
units of work completed in residence. 


f. Students who fail in the Lower Division to attain an average of 
one grade point for each unit of work taken in the English depart- 
ment may, at the option of the department, be denied the privilege 
of a major in the department. | 


6. Special students. | 


A special student who wishes to enroll in any English course may 
do so, provided: that he is not less than 21 years of age; that he 
has filed satisfactory written evidence with the Registrar that he 
is fit to pursue the work desired; that the head of the department 
under whom he plans the greater part of his work gives his written 
approval; that the dean to whom he is responsible gives his written 
approval; that the head of the English department is satisfied as 
to the ability of the special student to complete such work success- 
fully. 

Should a special student change his status to that of a regular or 
provisional student he must meet all the requirements demanded of 
such students carrying work in English before he shall receive credit 
for any work done by him as a special student. 


7. Comprehensive final examination. 


At the end of the Senior year the English department requires a 
comprehensive final examination of all undergraduates majoring in 
Wnglish. This examination is divided into two parts: (1) a set 
three-hour examination covering HWnglish Literature, particularly 
from 1350 to 1900; (2) an essay, requiring three hours in its devel- 
opment and completion, the subject of which is to be chosen from 
a list submitted to the candidate at the time of the test, and dealing 
with questions and problems with which the undergraduate is 
assumed to be familiar. Both of these tests will be preceded by 
oral quizzes and examinations, as the department may deem it best 
to give them. 
The preparation for the Comprehensive Final Examination will 
extend through the candidate’s entire period of Upper Division 
residence. This work shall not appear on the study-list of the 
student as a subject that is to be provided for at a particular session) 
with a particular instructor in charge. However, when the student 
has passed the examination, the grade assigned by the department! 
will be recorded with the registrar. | 
No student in Hnglish will be recommended for graduation who 
ignores the preliminaries leading up to the test, or who fails in the 
final examination, regardless of the grades made by such student 
in other subjects. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR ENGLISH 
MAJOR STUDENTS 
I 
First Semester 
Pe eee eee Com positiola.-a—...~..-._ | 2 ee ee 4 
Peamicenaneuare, (French or Spanish)... --. 0 ee 5 
rE = Cr Cne rate SVeDOLOgY) 2-2 ee ee 3 
eH. 5A or 51A—Health and Physical Education___________________ 1 
meee —iistory of Modern Europe... ___ ee ee 3 
15 
: Second Semester 
DE yee tonite oi POsition. 2.2 a ee 3 
muminntic Language (Wrench or Spanish). ~~ 4 ee 5 
&. f. 5B or 51 B—Health and Physical Education ~.__-.--__________ 
ee taenerd)) Psychology, 2 ~~ ek ee ee a 
meet is-liistory of Modern Hurope____..______ 2 6 ee Fa 
15 
II 
First Semester 
mace o2A—lHistory of Hnglish Literature_______.__.._____.__._- 3 
Sergent Language (French or Spanish) .............._________ 5) 
Phys. 50A—Physiology 3 units, or 
Zoology 60—General Zoology 5 units, or 
motany 40A—General Botany, 4 units____.____________________-- 3-5 
m@nem, 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry___._______.________+_____ 5 
eeGA or 52A—Physical Hducation_____.___..__.....-......--.~ : 
fete lU2A—History of the United States._._...-.._...__..__._. 3 
16-18 
Second Semester 
fees ——lHistory of Wnglish Literature_____.__.._--+_-- 1 3 
momantic Language (French or Spanish) __~_-_=__-__=~._________ 3 
Sci. 50B—Physiology, 3 units, or 
SREP re at reccter int eerie ee te ee ee, es ae 3-4 
ment b-—General Inorganic Chemistry ....__---_--+._.--._____ 3 
Ree bcor O26 ——Physical: Wducation.2 2. = a 1 
mist.) 1026—History of the United States____22_.---___ o 
16-17 
III 
First Semester 
See oe shakespeare... 44 3 


Ed. 175—Educational Psychology SEAS 8 3 


ee ae a a a eee eRe 
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Electives in minors: 
Iinglish 22-2 on er 
History 
Language 
Home Beonomics.. )..2-4--8-<- ssh. see eee 
Science 
Art 


Second Semester 


Electives in minors: 
Onglish 7. hie ee ee eee Se Ce a 
History 
Language 
Home Economies )isee)oocu 2st ee eee 
Science 


Art 


IV 
First Semester 


Eng. 217—Chaucer ~~2--2s.ebeee nee 
Ed. 178—Secondary Education. «12.2 32 c_.2 oe eee 
Ed. 157—Hducational.. Periodicals, 2... 2. JS 


Klectives in minors: 
English) «eee ee ee 
Hducation 
Sociology 
History 
Language. \ imsecoreacesn ee eo oe ee 
Science 
Art 
Home Economies 


Second Semester 
Eng. 281—Spenser, or 
Eng. 247—Milton  ~Wuu seule ee 
Hducation ‘Blective’ 0. a ee 
English Blective’ 2.22 200 See ee ee 


~| 


fo) | 
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lectives in minors: 
Education 
Sociology 
History 
iret ee, eo A 2 See oe eee ieee ens SS Se 7 
Science 
Art 
Home Economics 


ummary of units: 


Tei entee Vice Smee eee ere ee tS oo ie ate 52 
SPOUT Ay GH Teeter eee eet ea 32-35 
BT rk i ok De gle ge ee ee 3 
oF eT i a tee 32 


(124 required) 126-129 


The above is a suggested course of study for English major students 
ho wish to meet the state requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Majors in English are required to take either French or Spanish during 
‘e two Lower Division years. This means two successive years of one of 
ese two languages. 

‘History and a laboratory science are Lower Division requirements. 
‘Majors intending to teach must satisfy the state education require- 
ents. English students who wish to qualify as teachers should have a 
lorough understanding of the demands of the general professional 
‘partment. 

Majors should elect, if possible, from the Upper Division courses at 
ast two which run throughout the year. 

‘Majors must elect as their minor a subject taught in high school. 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in History. 


a. 


Al. 


e, 


2. Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


a. 


. Maximum units in History. 
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HISTORY 


Units for graduation. 


One hundred twenty-four units (124) of college work are required 
for graduation with a major in History. The student will normall 
complete 64 units in the Lower Division and 60 units in th 
Upper Division. 


Not more than 40 units of the 124 required for graduation may 
taken in History. 


Courses in Edueation. 


At least 12 units of professional courses in education must be com 
pleted by students in the Pre-Secondary Teachers’ Course, or a 
least 18 units in professional courses in Education including no 
less than 4 units in directed teaching in the Junior High Schoo 
Teachers’ Course. 

Minor. 


Hach candidate for graduation with a major in History must com 
plete a minor in a subject usually taught in high school. 


Academic list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of B.A. with History as 
major must be chosen from the following list of courses, and th 
40 units in Upper Division courses required in the Upper Divisio 
(see 5c, page 60) must be selected from the same list: 

Art. All courses. 

Education. 57, 117, 170X, 1173, 175; 1769178 saya ae tree 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Language. All courses. 

Home Heonomics. All courses. 

Industrial Education. 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A—B, 4A-B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Edueation. All courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A—B, 5, 92; Physics 20A—B, 2A-B, 21A-B 

Botany 40A—B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A—-B. 
Social Science. All courses. 


(These will more than meet all the requirements of the State Boar 
of Education listed on pages 26-28 above. 


Subject A. 


An examination in Subject A (English Composition) is required 0: 
all entrants at their first registration in the college. Registratio1 
in courses in the English Department is postponed until student 
are able to pass this examination. Failure to pass Subject A nece 
sitates enrollment in English A, a non-credit HDnglish course. 
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b. Course in American Institutions. 


Political Science 99 (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the degree of B.A., except those who complete Polit- 
ical Science 1A—B, or History 102A—B. 


c. Health and Physical. Education_-~--------------------- 2 units 

Physical Education ~---------------------------------- 2 units 
bd. Psychology ~-.~----2---.-~..--------=~ =-—-4 == 55 6 units 
e. Foreign Language —~------~--------------------------- 15 units 


These units must be in not more than two languages. Each year of 
high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satisfac- 
tion of 3 units of this requirement, but this will not reduce the total 
number of units to be completed in the Lower Division. 


f. Mathematics. 


Elementary Algebra and Geometry must be taken in high school. 
Instruction in these subjects is not given in the college. 


g. Natural Science ~------------------------------------- 12 units 
Chemistry, Physics, or Biology taken in high school count for 3 
units each in meeting this requirement, although not more than half 
of it may be so met, and such allowance does not reduce the total 
number of units to be completed in the Lower Division. Work taken 
in college in fulfillment of this requirement must include at least 
2 units of laboratory credit. 


res ta Te Cree a ee eee ew 12 units 
These may include Geography, History, Economics, Political Science, 
Sociology. (This requirement is fully met under 3 below, page 59. ) 


le ADT ARTS te OE ae ee oe eee ree 6 units 
j. Additional year-course. 


At least 6 units in one of the following groups: 
(1) Foreign Language (additional to e). 


This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 

(2) Mathematics: Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trigonometry, 
Plane Analytic Geometry, College Algebra, Introduction to Cal- 
culus. This may be satisfied partly in the high school. 

(3) Philosophy. 


3. Lower Division. Preparation for the major and the minor: 


a. Required subjects in Social Science. 
History 2A--B, or 3A-B; and Political Science 1A—B, or Geography 
1 and 2, or Economics 1A—B. Students who have not had at least 
two years of European History in the high school must take 
History 2A-B. 

b. When these required subjects are to be taken. 
History 2A—B is designed especially for Freshmen, but is open to 
Sophomores. History 3A-B is designed for Sophomores and is 
not open to Freshmen. 
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Political Science 1A—B, or Geography 1 and 2, may be taken in 
the Freshman year. Economics 1A—B is a Sophomore subject and 


is not open to Freshmen, except in special cases, and only after — 


consultation with the Head of the Social Science Department. 


4. Upper Division. Requirements for the major and the minor: 


a. 


b. 


a. 


e. 


Major. 

Twenty-four units of Upper Division work in History are required. 
Of the 24 units, 6 must be in European History and 6 in United 
States History. 

Minor. 

Nine units of Upper Division werk in History are required. 


. Prerequisite to the major and the minor. 


The completion of 12 units of work in the Social Science group as 
specified above under 3a, page 59. 


. Upper Division: General requirements. 


Grades. 


The student must attain an average grade of C (one grade-point 
per unit) in all courses offered as a part of the 24-unit major. 


. Maximum History units in the Upper Division. 


Not more than 30 units in the Upper Division courses taken in 
History after attaining Upper Division standing will be counted 
toward the B.A. degree. 


Required Upper Division units. 


Forty units of work done by Upper Division students must be 
strictly Upper Division. 


. Units required in Upper Division. 


Fifty-four of the 124 units required for graduation must be com- 
pleted after the student has been admitted to the Upper Division. 


Senior transfers to the college. 


Students with Senior standing at the time of admission, who transfer 
to the college from other institutions, must complete at least 18 
units in Upper Division courses, including at least 12 units in 


History, but no student may be graduated from the college on less — 


than 24 units done in residence. 


Students who fail in the Lower Division to attain an average of 
one grade point for each unit of work taken in the Social Science 
department may, at the option of the department, be denied the 
privilege of a major in the department. 


he 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in Home 


b. 


Economics. 


The B.A. degree in this field will qualify the student for a Special 
Secondary Credential. 


. Units for graduation. 


One hundred twenty-four units (124) of college work are required 
for graduation. The students wilk complete, normally, 64 units in 
the Lower Division, and 60 units in the Upper Division. 
Required units in Education. 


Of the 124 units required for graduation, 15 must be taken in 
Hidueation. 


Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


b. 


All of these requirements should be met in the first two years. They 
will more than meet all the requirements of the State Board of 
Education for Lower Division. 


. Subject A. 


An examination in Subject A (English Composition) must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the Hinglish Department is postponed until students are able to 
pass this examination. 


English 18A—B—Freshman Composition______._________- 6 units 


Mathematics. 


Students entering the college without two years of Mathematics 
(other than Arithmetic) must make up this deficiency by 6 units. 
These six units do not decrease the total units required for gradua- 
tion. In case of students over 21 years of age at the time of enter- 
ing the institution, substitutions may be made for the above require- 
ment upon the approval of the credentials committee. 


. Foreign Language. 


Students entering the college without two years of one foreign 
language must complete this deficiency by 10 units. 

(The same rules regarding total units and substitutions passed on 
by the credentials committee applies here as in the case of Mathe- 
matics—see above.) 


3. Required Lower Division courses in subjects for a major in Home 


Economics: 


Seen engin and Color.) a ee 2 units 
Pee te (oatime Design 1 oe Ne ee ee 2 units 
fae eA b—hnelish Composition: 222 oe 6 units 
King. 15B—EHlements of Public Speaking ___________________ 2 units 


*This counts as Lower Division work in Home Economics. 
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Hist. 2A—B—History of Modern Europe____________________ 6 units 
Pol, Sci. 99—American Political Institutions____._________-_ 3 units © 
Soc. 1-—Elementary -Sodology «222222222 eee 3 units 
Psy. 1A—B—Psychology <2 2.22 eee 6 units 
Sci. 1[A—B—Inorganie Chemistry - 02... 2) eee 6 units 
Sa. 5—Organic Chemistryy 20 eS eee 3 units 
Sci. 50A—B—Physiology and Bacteriology _.______-__________ 6 units 
*Sai. 100—Physiological Chemistry —~= 222 223 3 units 
H..S. 1-2—Food, Study. 2.22.2. | 6 units 
P, E. 5A-~B—Health and Physical Wducations. 22s 4 units 
H. A. 90—Study of Textiles _(2 = ee 2 units 
H. $. 10X—-Large Quantity Cookery 222-222 Taunt 
Kd. 57—Introduction to the Study of HEducation_______._____ 3 units 
Total ~~ in. a eee eee 64 units 


4. Required Upper Division courses in subjects for major in Home 
Economics: 


Ed. 175—Educational Psychology >= Se 3 units 
H. E. Ed. 122A and H. A. Ed. 122B—Teaching Methods in 
Household Science and Art 22... u___-_. eee 4 units 
Ed. 1738—Secondary, Hducation »<..2.._=2. See 2 units 
Sci. 101A—Textile Chemistry 2... ...- = eee 2 units 
Sc. 10LB—Food.. Chemistry... eee 2 units 
H. S. 108—Survey of Home Pconomics.2._.2- 2 2 units 
H. S. 105—Household Administration ~~~ 2-53.32 eee 2 units 
H. S. 104—Household. Management __.__-_____ 2 ee eee 2 units 
H. 8S. 108A—B—Dietetics and Nutrition ~_-_______j_.______ 5 units 
H. S. 107A—B—Demonstration and Serving ________________ 3 units 
H. S. 1832—Home Gardening and Landscaping______________ 1 unit 
H. S. 106A—B—Home Nursing and Child Care_____________ 4 units 
H. 8S. 102Y-Z—Large Quantity, Cookery ~_ 2. eee 2 units 
H. S. 180—Practice House 2 ee 2 units 
H. EH. Blective. .. = 1 unit 
H. A. 101A—B—Study of Clothing. =-2) 23 2) 6 units 
H. A. 112—Millinery 22202) 22 eee 2 units 
H. A. 110A—B~—Advancéed Clothing .2.. 0 Jo 2 eee 4 units 
Art 111A—House Design -2 620 2 ee 2 units 
Art 115A—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing _______ 1 unit 
Art: 147A—-B—Weaving 2.25522) 62 ee 2 units 
Art 187B—Art .Needlework i.) 4 eee 1 unit 
Total 02 Ss oe ee 60 units 


Art@l o-oo eee 6 units 
English Sp ee 8 units 
History and Political: Science2— 2 = 2 ee ee 9 units 
sociology) 22-2320. be ee 3 units 
Psychology 2320002 je 6 units 


Natural -Seience’ —22=__ 7. ao ea le ee 18 units 
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ERTL Cire ee ere ee ee eee 3 units 
eetiineand nysieal Waucationecs 2.22.82 De eee 4 units 
Sm UCOnGIn ICS ete ee ee eee 9 units 
RTT Tes | en OS ns re A ee 64 units 
6. Total of subjects in Upper Division: 
Ee Pe re er) ee 6 units 
a TURAE CLOT] ae eee ee ere ean ee ee ee ae 14 units 
Serer EST TCG Meee a aeret ee LN Geen eee ee Ceres SL ey eee 4 units 
SUL Oe UT OCs = bo ce ee a lh ee eee 36 units 
ON yeas eG al Od he oe ee 8s pt ee eee oe eee ches 60 units 
7. Minors. 


Hach candidate for graduation with a major in Home Economics 
Education may complete two minors selected from the following 


fields : 
Art 
Wnglish 
History 
Physical Education 
Science 
Art minor. 
Lower Division— 
Oe UREN pS Uae al a IR a ao ce a nce 
eer) Fyne eee ee ee ee 


a II DS ND Set le i Par 6 eS oa ea ae ar MO 
lich “yA RFPS S a. ER OR, Pe eer ees alee, ae See Pee Se ee ee 


Foes | Mp eee ener a) aeeee ne ty, Cree cee et Fe) 


Upper Division— 

Bone LA 2 en ee Sore ee 
eras eee tae eee ea Se 
cong TAGS GA steadier pes leh cp rear el as ee eee 


Pent cs PG ee eee ee ee eye a Oe ee Pe ee 
ey AT oe Oe ee JS eo eas Pat 


Art Methods for Home Economics________~_ 


TRE IOY ES 2 pe ae he ne: Dee a A ne ad en Ra 
English minor. 
Optional courses— 
Eng. 15A or B—Public Speaking (Lower Di 


vision), or 


King. 189—History of the English Language (or an equiva- 


lent Upper Division subject) ~~ -------- 
Required courses. Lower Division— 


Wng. 18A—B—Freshman Composition __~-~- 
Wng. 8S2A—B—History of English Literature 


units 
units 
unit 
unit 


units 


units 
units 
units 
unit 
unit 
units 


units 


units 


units 
units 
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Upper Division— 
Hing. 122—Shakespeare |--..~s, eee 3 units 
Eng. 180—Poetry (or an equivalent Upper Division 

subject) = +-2-- 22.62 ee ee 3 unit 


Total 10 one toske eee oe 21 unit 


History minor. 
Lower Division— 
Hist. 2A-—B or 3A-—B no 22522502 eee 6 unit 
Pol. Sci. 1A—B. or Econ. JA—Bi_ ose. Soe eee 6 unit 


Upper Division— 

Nine units of Upper Division History. 
Pol. Sci. 1A—B fulfills the state requirement in Constitution ane 
American ideals. 
If Eeon. 1A—B is chosen in the Lower Division, the state require 
ment in Constitution and American ideals may be met in Upper 
Division by taking Hist. 102A—B as 6 units of the 9 required. 


Physical Education minor. 
Students desiring to carry a minor in Physical Education must 
take the following additional courses following the four units (S8A—E 
and 4A-—B) of Lower Division work: 


Physical Education Administration and Methods in Sec- 


ondary Schoola Juss 2fswiseb eS 6 units 
This includes: | 
P. BD. 180) 2 ee eco ee 2 units 
P. BE. 42° cuuew wc eee eee 2 units 
P. BW. 111 Ueeeee elt se lo al ee 
Kd. 177—Growth and Development of the Child________ 2 units 


Participation® (P. Ey 36)" 22S ee 2 units 


Science minor. 
Lower Division— 


Sei, TA-B uo ee eee eee 6 units 
Sci. 50A-B Woo ee a eee 6 units 
Sel. 5 ULL ee eee 8 units 
Total 23 tk No 15 uni s 
Upper Division— 
Sei, 100° 2 wu a eee 3 units” 
Sai, IOLA co eee eee 2 units 
Sa, 101B. ou) 2 SS eee 2 units 
Sci.«Methods, <.c22 0 ee ee ee eee 2 units 
Practice. Teaching in Science, 2 ok 2.6 ee 2 units: 


Total), ue wee ee ee ee eee 11 unt : ; 
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8. Institutional Management.* 


A two-year course offered to those students electing to train for 
management of institutional culinary departments, school lunch- 
rooms, public or private cafeterias, direction of state institutions for 
the care of children, etc. Entrance is based upon high school gradu- 
ation or the equivalent, plus a certain degree of maturity, coupled 
with good health. ‘The course does not lead to certification for 
teaching, but the college gives a certificate testifying to the com- 
pletion of the course. 


Requirements: Inorganic Chemistry (6); Organic Chemistry (8) ; 
Food Chemistry (2) ; Textile Chemistry (2); Physiology (4) ; Bac- 
teriology (2); Design and Color (2); House Design (2) ; Interior 
Decoration (1); Elementary Foods (8); Advanced Foods (3) ; 
Demonstration and Serving (3); Dietetics and Nutrition (5) ; 
Lunchroom Cookery (4) ; General Psychology (3) ; Household Man- 
agement (2); Hconomics of Household Administration (2) ; Home 
Nursing (1); Child Care (2) ; Home Economics Survey (1); EHle- 
mentary Clothing (3); Institutional Management (2); Marketing 
(2); Lunchroom Problems (4). Total, 64 units. 


*Under certain conditions this institutional management course may be 


‘combined with the degree course in Home Economics which might involve 
‘a little added time if the student is already carrying a full program. 


An additional period of two weeks is required at the completion of the 
regular course for a personal management of the college lunch room. This 
involves the making out of daily menus, purchasing supplies for same, and 


scheduling the individual labor of the student workers. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR A DEGREE COURSE 
WITH MAJOR IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Lower Division 


YEAR I 
First Semester 

Psy. 1A—-General Psychology —2- 225i. eee 3 units 
Hist. 2A—History of Modern Hurope __—_--o i225 Sea 3 units 
Eng. 18A—Hnglish Composition .clU-2 222052 2 eee 3 units 
Sci. 50A—Physiology *224-0 2222 lak 3 units 
Sci. 1A—Inorganie’ Chemistry. 2022 22> eee eee 3 units 
P, BE. 54A—Health- and Physical Education».2_ 2232252222 one 1 unit 

16 units 


Second Semester 


Psy. 1B—Psychology. and’ Life._2_ eee 3 units 
Hist. 2B—History .of Hurope —_222.-___.__. eee 3 units 
P. EK. 5B—Health and Physical Education _-_._______________ 1 unit 
Sci. 50B—Physiology and Bacteriology ~_.___________________ 3 units 
Sci. 1B—Inorganic. Chemistry 23.23 23 3 eee 3 units 
Eng. 18B—English Composition 2224.52.02 3 units 

16 units 

YEHAR II 
First Semester 

Soe. i—Dlementary Sociology: 2.224.412.2542 3 units 
Art 1A—Design and (Color2ii.ius 2 eee 2 units 
Eng. 15B—HElements of Public Speaking ~____________________ 2 units 
Sci. 5—Organic. Chemistry. oo 2225. iol ee eee 3 units 
H. 8S. 1—Hlementary Food ‘Study2.2i 2. Lee 3 units 
H. A. 90—Study ‘of Textiles: %cu0-. 2 3 ee 2 units 
P 4K, 6A—Physical ‘Education... eee 1 unit 

16 units 

Second Semester 

Sci. 100—Physiological’ Chemistry ~__-__.___1_ eee 3 units 
H. S..10X—Large Quantity Gookery_.__J__. eee 1 unit 
Kid. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education_______________ 3 units 
H. 8. \2—Advanced: Foods +. 262) A Se eee 3 units 
P.. Eh, 6B—Physical Nducation 32 eee 1 unit 
Pol. Sci. 99—American Political Institutions (Constitution)____ 8 units 


Art -121B—Costume Design 23-3 2 Ue? ee 2 units 


16 units 


= 
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Upper Division 


YEAR III 

| First Semester 
mee 105-—Household Administration” 2.22 +..22-40-_2-5 = 2 units 
meerAT 101 A——hirst) Principles of ‘Clothing 14-22-22 52.-+22-4 3 units 
meee 7 dcationals Psychology’ 2i22--~ 02 Sct 3 units 
mes 1 04—-Household “Management ‘.-- 22-2 ek 2 units 
Sci. 101A—Textile Oe GBA TG CS Vi ae cece a es a eh eee 2 units 
mes. 1O2Y—-Large Quantity Cookery. -.2.-2+---..--=-+-+ 1 unit 
‘H. S. 1034—Hlementary Dietetics and Nutrition____-_..--_~- 2 units 
15 units 

| Second Semester 
mes. 101 8—First Principles of Clothing ~.-----2---+--=+-~--- 3 units 
ET Fett OO COTIISLT Yeti oe eat oe Sete SS 2 units 
H. E. Ed. 122A:-—Teaching Methods (Household Science) —~----- 2 units 
See ENVOAUIN ale 5 eee So ee ah eh ne eS 2 units 
H. A. Ed. 122B—Teaching Methods (Household Art)-~-------- 2 units 
ne S27 Eh ATT ENGCOLOWOr Kea tito a 3 a it Gee See 1 unit 
en At 0use Design) 2 ac2e-) oe ee oa eee ame eee 2 units 
'H. S. 107A—Demonstration of Foods_----------------------- 1 unit 
‘H. S. 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serving------ 2 units 
17 units 

YEAR IV ‘ 

Virst Semester 
rE a Se OD ee Ear, ene ee ne eee eee, Le ey CMe peng ewe epee 2 units 
Re 0) ra or ioe) FOuSe»sG,. 2 oS a. Jae oe eee 2 units 
|H. A. 110A—Advanced COLLIE CERAVY OO) pees See eee meets 2 units 
‘H. HE. Ed. 181A—Supervised Teaching (Household Science)--- 2 units 
Art 113A-—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing_-_--_~-- 1 unit 
H. S. 1832—Home Gardening and Tan sea ping ae ee ee eee ee 1 unit 
ms. 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene_________________---- 2 units 
meee 10GA—Health and. Care of the Child.....--.-____--...-_ 2 units 
ee Secondary. woucntion “L_o_2 > 2 eee oe 2 units 
: 16 units 

Second Semester 
Mee 110B—Advanced Clothing: .....2--2..------...------- 2 units 
\H. S. 102Z—Large Ourntityve Cookery sss eel eeeke eee 1 unit 
i. A. Ed. 181B—Supervised Teaching (Household Art)------- 3 units 
i= S. 108—Home Economics Survey-------------------~--~--- 2 units 
wees, 1083B—Advanced Dietetics and Nutrition-_~__-_-_-___-_---- 2 units 
fa. A. 112—Millinery ---------------~-~---------~--------- 2 units 
12 units 


See IT Dare Ole UD LSet wo es ee Se 124 
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Upon the completion of the four-year course in Home Economics, the 
student is granted in additicn to the B.A. degree, the state credential to 
teach all such subjects as are listed under the so-called Science phase of 
Home Economics, such as Foods and Nutrition, Health and Care of the 
Child, House Administration and Management, Home Nursing and 
Hygiene, and Gardening and Landscaping, as well as those subjects ag 
are listed under the Art phase of Home Heconomics, such as Plain and 
Advanced Sewing, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery, and Textiles. 


Pre-Secondary Degree Course 


This course has the standard Lower Division requirements. The 
divergence comes in the Upper Division. The major does not cover 
the state requirements for special certification, which is 50 units. 
This major requires only 32. Practice Teaching may be eliminated 
and unit requirements in Hducation may be reduced to 12. It is 
possible in this major to select work with different objectives, e. g. 
leading toward specialization in dietetics, textiles and home making, 
health, ete. 

If it is later desired, a general secondary credential covering teaching 
requirements may be secured by an additional year of study at a college 
or university authorized to grant this credential. | 


Special Courses Which May Be Offered 


A. Training for Supervision of Home Economics Teachers. This 
course aims to give students the general principles of supervision and the 
duties and functions of the supervisor as applied especially to the field 
of Home Economics in Secondary Schools. Specific problems will be 
worked out. 

For graduates and advanced students only. 


B. Education in Methods for Teaching Home Making. ‘This 
course is intended primarily for teachers of Home Making. Emphasis 
will be given to the aims and phases of Home Making with the newer 
interpretation as applied to Secondary Education. Needed information 
and sources, practical application of Science, Art, and other subjects to 
the solving of problems in Home Making, methods of presentation and 
typical projects will be considered. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


1. General statement. 


Courses in the Department of Industrial Education may be taken 
by four different groups of students: 


(1) Those taking the course leading to the B.A. degree with a 
major in Industrial Education or to a credential to teach 
Industrial Art without the degree. 


(2) Students majoring in other departments of the college in 
which certain courses in Industrial Education are required, or 
used as electives, or selected for minors. 


(8) Students in the Lower Division of the college who wish to 
satisfy requirements for transfer into architecture, engineering, 
ete., at other institutions. 


(4) Special students who wish to receive instruction and prac- 
tice in drafting or mechanical work of various kinds for the 
purpose of applying the efficiency thus gained in present or 
future occupational activities rather than for college credit. 


2. General requirements for the B.A. degree with a major in Indus- 


a. 


trial Education and a credential to teach: 


Upon completion of the degree course with a major in Industrial 
Education, the graduate is granted also a state credential entitling 
him to teach industrial subjects and occupational studies in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Units for graduation. 


The total number of units required for graduation with a major 
in Industrial Education is 124. 


. Foreign Language and Mathematics. 


Students entering the college without two years of mathematics 
(other than arithmetic) and two years of one foreign language must 
complete (before they receive the baccalaureate degree) 6 units of 
mathematics and 10 units of a foreign language, except that, in case 
of students over 21 years of age at the time of entering the institu- 
tion, substitutions for the above requirements may be made upon 
approval of the credentials committee. 


Technical subjects. 


Not Jess than 50 units of technical training must be completed for 
graduation. Of this total number, 20 units are specified require- 
ments while the remaining 30 may be varied according to the interest 
and outlook of the individual student. This also satisfies the 
requirements of the State Board of Education for a credential to 
teach within this field. 


Specific requirements : 


PRTC LV Cum VV Ol umes rt ee Ee A 6 units 
MDOT: me ee cole eters | ae Ee Ae ee 3 units 
Re ile awe pene re eee 2 eee ee 3 units 
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3. Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


. Subject A. 
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Electrical Construction ..tec.) =, oe eee 3 units 
Machine. Shop’ Practice 2.22 eee 3 units 
Sheet Metal Works: 20. o_ 05) lo 2 units 


Technical electives: 


The remaining 30 units of technical subjects may be selected from 
the list below or made up of additional courses listed under the 
headings in the required group below: 


Aeronautics 

Art-Metal Work 

Battery Construction and Repair 
Carpentry 

Farm Mechanics 

Forging and Welding 

Furniture Upholstery 

Home Mechanics and General Shop 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 
Leather Work 

Polychrome and Compo Work 
Pattern Making and Foundry Work 
Pumps and Irrigation Equipment 
Wood Finishing and Painting 
Printing 


It is expected that at the end of the Sophomore year the student 
will elect to strengthen himself either in the woodworking or metal- 
working subjects, or in drafting, and will choose his technical sub- 
jects accordingly, under the advisership of the head of the depart- 
ment. 


. Minors. 


Students majoring in Industrial Education may complete a minor 
in one of the following: Physical Education, Art, History (social 
science), English. | 


These will meet all the requirements of the State Board of Educa-. 
tion. | 


An examination in Subject A (English Composition) is required | 
of all entrants at their first registration at the college, except in| 
the case of certain students with advanced standing (see page 30). 
Registration in courses in English is postponed until students are | 
able to pass this examination. Failure to pass Subject A necessitates | 
enrollment in English A, a noncredit English course. | 


. Required Lower Division subjects for a major in Industrial | 


Education : 
Psy. 1A-—B—General Psychology  ..-----.-.-----------__- 6 units | 
Phys. 50A—B—Human Physiology “00-5. ee. eee 6 units | 
King. 18A—B—English Composition ~_._._________________ 6 units 


P. E.—Health and Physical Education _.______-_________ 4 units 
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ate = Gee rh DU Var ee oe OA eae 3 units 
Bee rae LC COTLCNIN) 1059 Wart ok Sess ke eg i eee 3 units 
PO SC Us—-EOlILICAL SClENCE 2 a eee eek, 3 units 
See L—wtuemonts OL MOCGIOLOSY: oeec2e- 425-4 2a ee 3 units 
Sei A= | NOreanic sUeMIStry = ——. ooo a ee 3 units 
Pte 0.2 (=A Dplied neClence 2... a eee 3 units 
e. Technical subjects required in the Lower Division: 
Pret wieesreeiand: UTAWINg® oo ole kta eee ee 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodwork___-----------~- 3 units 
minds wa. 2—instrumental Drawing, ..22. 2-242 2-2 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 8—Architectural Drawing ~_----..-...-.--____ 3 units 
Pe eee IM OINP MeL ITA WING. ee ot ee ee eee 3 units 
ied Seo lM AChines SHON fo 2 0 oe BS 3 units 


4. Upper Division requirements: 


The following professional work is required for a degree in Indus- 
trial Education: 


Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__________ 3 units 
Kd. 175—Educational Psychology ~-......-_.-L-.__.____ 3 units 
iuisekio—seconcary “lducation <2. -J2.22cll ee eal 2 units 
OCCTLVeRITN Ee MCINCH IOs ete eee te See ORE. ee 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 141—Vocaticnal Education ~ ~___.____-____---~- 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 142—-Study of Occupations ~_.-_.._-_-_-__---__ 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 148—Vocational Guidance ~._~_____________-__ 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 147—Content and Materials in Industrial Educa- 

ee ee ee ee 2 units 
Ind. Kid. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial Education_ 3 units 
and. tod. 151—Supervised -Teaching 2.0L 5 units 


b. Technical courses required: 


Students will select a sufficient number of technical courses to com- 
plete the total of 50 units of technical work required for graduation. 
These subjects will be chosen in suitable groupings in consultation 
with the head of the department. The following suggested program 
indicates the subject requirements for the degree course both for 
Upper and Lower Divisions. 


_ *Students who have completed one year or more of mechanical draw- 
ing in high school and who show satisfactory accomplishment in this 
subject will receive credit for course 2, but this will not reduce the total 
requirements for the degree. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 
COURSE WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Lower Division 


YEAR I 

First Semester 
Psy: 1A—General Psychology =... 222) _ See 3 units 
Phys. 50A—Physiology’ .22.2- 2st. 202 eee 3 units 
Eng. 18A—English Composition [eas _ a 3 units 
P. HK. 51A—Health and Physical Educations__ 222s 1 unit 
Ind. Ed... 1—Freehand Drawing —_2022232 23 2 units 
Ind: Ed. 11—Foundations of -Woodwork2242_ 4222 3 units 
15 units 

Second Semester 
Psy: 1B—General Psychology 2-232 -=t_ 2. 2 ee 3 units 
Phys, 50B—Human' Physiology 2224.22 28_222 eee 3 units 
Hing. 18B—English’> Composition | 22-22-22. 2 > pe 3 units 
P. H. 51B—Health and Physical Education____-_.._-_2_.-_____ 1 unit 
Ind. Ed. 38—Architectural or Mechanical Drawing__._________ 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 12—Furniture Construction, -.4:_4:_U2 2 ee 3 units 
16 units 

YEAR II 

First Semester 
Econ. 2—Principles of Economics -....__2. = 032 3 units 
Ind. Eid. 26—Applied° Mathematies -....9. 2c 3 ee 2 units 
Soc;, 1-—Elements,.of) Sociologyu02 3... wee eee 3 units 
P. ; BE. | 52A—Physical:Hducatione.—-_ 4...45_.2 Jo eee 1 unit 
Ind. Ed. 4—Machine, Drawing @- 3.2.5.) eee 3 units 
Sa. .LA—Inorgani¢e..Chemistry 6.23 eee en eee hl he tans 3 units 
15 units 

Second Semester 
Kid. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education______-________ 3 units 
Geo. 2—Regional and Economic Geography ___________________ 3 units 
Pol. Sci.°99—American, Institutions... 22.2 eee 3 units 
Ind. Ed: 27—Applied; Science =.) o2 2a) ee 3 units 
P. BU. 52B—Physical | Pducation 1222. 2. See ee 1 unit 
ind. Ed...31—Machine Shop... 225. 2a 3 units 


16 units 
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Upper Division 


YEAR IIl 

First Semester 
list. 180—Industrial History of the United States____-----_-- 2 units 
Wd. 175—Educational Psychology ~-------------------------- 8 units 
nd. Ed. 130—HElectrical Construction ~___------------------- 3 units 
nd. Ed. 134—Introduction to Automobile-----~-~------------- 38 units 
Blective Shopwork __---------.---------------------------- 5 units 
16 units 

Second Semester 
nt et 15 —sheet-Metal “Work, —-..—.-—---+---~--=-~--.-=- 2 units 
meri 141-—-VYocational Education =------+.---~--.~----——~ 2 units 
Ing. 15B—Public Speaking ---------~----+----------------- 2 units 
ma. Bd. 135—Internal Combustion Hngines ~---------------~- 3 units 
meriive in Hducation: —-L-__.--~+-__.------+----~-+-+-------- 2 units 
Seetavye sShopwork® 20-2 -U ~~~ -se_ 2s +4 ae =- 5 units 
16 units 

YEAR IV 

First Semester 
mt 7s Secondary HWducation ---s---------=-----------+-+- 2252, units 
I eee ee a hee ee ea ee 2 units 
mtd. 142-Study of Occupations ~._-_------------------- 2 units 
See 7 ontent. and. Materials_..-- S22 2 2ce+ eS 2 units 
faa. Ed. 151—Supervised Teaching ~~--~-------------------- 2 units 
Sreroe ShoMwork. .0-----_+-—--— -1----=- 4e=S-~=-- = ~~ == 5 units 
15 units 

Second Semester 
Peer i4s Teaching) Problems’ 11. ---~--—-- = -—+—+++---=- 3 units 
nee i4o—_ Vocational Guidance  2-{--.-.-_---____.--+~_-- 2 units 
Seeerid. 151—Supervised Teaching  ~~--__-----_-___---__---- 3 units 
MUEOmeSNONWOtK 226 25-5825 6022-25 7 units 
15 units 
itil yo SE 2 2 a eee ne ea oer 124 units 


A minimum of two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage 
experience.in addition to the 124 units of college work is required 
for the long term credential to teach automobile mechanics. 

A minimum of not less than 8 units of college work plus not less 
than 416 clock hours of practical experience in a commercial shop 
are required for certification in printing. 


- * The elective shopwork throughout the course must be selected under 
the approval of the head of the department. These electives will be 
shosen with reference to the student’s major interest within this field. 
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6. Minors open to students who major in Industrial Education. 


a. 


Cc. 


ead 


(The following minors are open to students of this department) : 


Physical Education minor. 


A minor in Physical Education may be completed by students in 
Industrial Education by satisfying the following requirements. 'The 
completion of such a minor entitles the graduate to a limited creden- 
tial in Physical Education activities for secondary schools. 
Subjects to be covered for Physical Education minor: 


Lower Division courses— 


P. KE. 51A—B—Technique of Teaching Activities_______ 2 units 

P. EH. 54, 55, 56, 57, 62, 67, 72, 74, 76, T8 (choice) 
Intercollegiate Sports’ .-2---__ =o eee 2 units 

Upper Division courses— 

Principles of Physical’ Hducation loo 2a ee 3 units 

Ed. 177—Growth and Development of the Child_-______ 2 units. 

Administration and Organization of Physical HEduca- 
tion—Hlementary .uL2o 2.2. Be ee 2 units 

Administration and Organization of Physical Educa- 
tion—Secondary 2.222020 4 eee 2 units 


. Art Education minor. 


The following subjects will constitute a minor in Art for students 
majoring in Industrial Education: | 
Lower Division courses— 


Ind. Ed. 2—Freehand Drawing-2_1. 2 2 units 
Art 50A—Lettering ...-. Li eee 1 unit | 
Art 1A—Design, and Color ___1_.._ ae 2 units: 
Art 57B—Basketry 2.::2...._-_ ee 1 unig 
Art 51B—Applied -Design (Toys) lle 2 units 
Upper Division courses— | 
Art 177B—Jewelry 22222. oe 2 units” 
Art 187B—Pottery (.-.-2U 4 units: 
Art 120A—Art Appreciation _____ 2223 ee 1 unit | 


History minor. 
Lower Division courses— 


Pol. Sci. 1A—B, or Econ. 1A-B, or Geography 1 and 2___ 6 units. 


Upper Division courses— 
Nine units of Upper Division History. 

Pol. Sci. 1A-B fulfills the state requirement in Constitution and 

American ideals. ; 

If either Econ. 1A-B or Geog. 1 and 2 is chosen in the Lower Divi- | 

Sion, the state requirement in Constitution and American ideals 


may be met in the Upper Division by taking Hist. 102A—B as 6 of 
the 9 units required. 
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d. English minor. 
Optional courses: 


BEng. 15A or B—Public Speaking (Lower Division), or 
Eng. 189—History of the English Language (or an 
equivalent Upper Division subject) ._...____.....-_- 3 units 


Required courses : 
Lower Division— 


Eng. 18A—B—Freshman Composition ~-_______------_-- 6 units 
Eng. 82A—B—History of English Literature______-____ 6 units 
Upper Division— 

Pie ea KON DeA Te Nom he te Oe ae ae ee 3 units 
Eng. 180—Poetry (or an equivalent Upper Division 


Cnet tes G2 TAY) DO? lie ile Rl A a anes ale ceo 9d 3 units 


7. Course leading to a limited credential in Industrial Arts Education. 
(A course open to persons with trade experience). 


a. Entrance requirements: 
(1) Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, 24 to 45. 


(2) Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 


(3) Not less than five years of practical experience in an approved 
trade. 


(4) Successful passing of trade and aptitude tests as provided 
by the college. 
b. Training required : 


Not less than one year of special teacher-training, consisting of a 
minimum of 80 units, distributed approximately as follows: 


MUCHA aIa Ee SY CHOLOLY" tae wee ees Cue ee tt 3 units 
Rica Lionel Gi aAnce meee. 2a or aoe: bre 2 units 
Teaching Problems in Industrial Education____________ 3 units 
airer CUA tose S CMR CSTE Tp gr se eee a ee eee ede ee el ratin 4 units 
Related Mathematics and Science____..._.___.-_____-- 3 units 
LUEiee ge b fe Es WAG ool DEES Eg (MS Sete ein aes a Mn ag on ta Ra OL a aay 4 units 
FCETHR UCC MOL OIVOPK Ne satelite shel Sie Bo 8a ent be) eles 5 units 
VND EUTET S feccl Soh si le yr ag MEE REI SOME rap ie Os ats oS AL 3 units 
SCOT) SSPE TESTO 2 on set a ARS a 5 I lea aN role gee 3 units 
oOraleminimnin requirements: 22...) te 30 units 


Upon successful completion of this course, the student is granted, 
upon the recommendation of the college, a state credential to teach 
a limited range of shopwork in secondary schools. This credential 
may be broadened from time to time upon completion of additional 
requirements. 


=| 
jon) 
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8. Special credential for teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of 10 units in Farm Mechanics, approved by the 
state supervisor of agricultural education, students who have com- 
pleted 40 units of the required technical work will receive in addi- 
tion to their credential in Industiral Arts Education, a_ special 
credential in Farm Mechanics entitling them to teach Farm 
Mechanics to classes in Vocational Agriculture organized under the 
Federal and State Vocation Hducation Acts. At the present time, 
part of the technical work prescribed in this course may be taken 
at the Agricultural School of the University of California, located 
at Davis. 


9. Work leading to credential in Supervision. 


a. 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion and who have had at least 17 months of successful teaching 
experience may obtain the credential in Special Supervision within 
this field by taking the following courses: 


Four semester units of work selected from at least two of the follow- 
ing courses (Growth and Development of the Child required). 


(1) Growth and Development of the Child. 
(2) Philosophy of Education. 
(8) History of Education in the United States. 


(4) Social Value of the Special Field in which Supervision is to 
be Done. 


. Six semester units of work selected from the following group 


(Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Indus- 
trial Education required) : 

(1) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in 
Industrial Education. 

(2) Tests and Measurements in the Special Field. 

(3) Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 

(4) Vocational Guidance. 


For further information about this credential see State Board of 


Education Bulletin H-2. 


10. Minors in Industrial Arts for students of other departments. 


a. 


Minors in Industrial Arts may be completed by students of other 
departments of the college as follows, such minors to consist of not_ 


less than 15 units of special work as follows: 


For students majoring in art: 


Lower, Division ‘Trequired “_______- =.=. 10 units 
Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing ____________ 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 10—Hlementary Woodwork __________ 2 units 
Ind. Hd. 3—Architectural Drawing ___________ 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 22—Elementary Furniture Construc- 
TON) }s-6 ee 2 units 


Pu 


| 


Upper Division required 
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Ind. Ed. 125—Painting and Wood Finishing___ 2 
2 


Ind. Ed. 126—Art Metal Work 


Ind. Ed. 124—Reed Furniture Construction____ 2 


b. For students majoring in Elementary Education: 


Lower Division required 
1—F reehand Drawing 
Ind. Ed. 2—-Instrumental Drawing 
Ind. Ed. 10—Hlementary Woodwork 


Ind. Ed. 


And two units selected from the following: 
Ind. Ed. 124—Reed Furniture Construction. 


Ind. Ed. 


3—Architectural Drawing. 
Ind. Ed. 15—Printing. 


Upper Division required 


Ind. Ed. 129—Industrial Arts for Elementary 


Schools 


Ind. Ed. 126—Art Metalwork 
Ind. Ed. 1283—Art 


2 


T7 


verre. Yb oat epee ae es 6 units 


OE MES Ei ER ig EI eae ay Te ta a OR 6 units 


units 
units 
units 


e. For students majoring in Junior High School Education: 


Lower Division required 


ind. Hd! 


Ind. Hd. 22—Hlementary Furniture Con- 


struction 
Upper Division required 
Ind. Ed. 126—Art Metalwork 
Ind. Ed. 127—Leather Work 


And two units from the following: 
Ind. Ed. 142—Study of Occupations. 
Ind. Ed. 148—Vocational Guidance. 
Ind. Ed. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial 


Dee Sf Sane Ese at fp al a IRE Ges ee EE 9 units 
1—Freehand Drawing 
Ind. Hd. 2—Instrumental Drawing 
Ind. Ed. 10—Elementary Woodwork 
Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodwork 


units 
units, or 
units 


een tee tee Stee ae, Mn ee AY one! no Be 6 units 


Edueation. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A medical examination is required of every student enrolled in the 
college. Every student in regular courses, unless excused by the medical 
examiner is required to enroll in some physical education course during 
each of the first four semesters in college (Freshman and Sophomore 
years). Students assigned to restricted activity courses by the medical 
adviser will be assigned to individual work under the course ‘Individual 
Adaptations” (P. E. 8—women; P. EH. 53—men). 

The Physical Education Department is serving the college in two 
divisions. First, it is furnishing activity courses for every student enrolled 
in the college, and secondly it is offering courses for those students who 
wish to make the profession of Physical Education their life work. 


Courses Offered to Meet Requirements in Physical Education 
in the Lower Division 


MEN 


Courses P. E. 51A, 51B, 524A, and 52B, or the equivalent in P. BD. 53 
are the courses to be taken by regular students in the Lower Division. 


WOMEN 


Courses P. EH. 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, and 103 are for students in Hlementary 
Education and Junior High School Education, except those minoring in 
Physical Education. Courses P. HE. 3A, 3B, 4A, and 4B are required of 
all students intending to specialize in Physical Education, either major 
or minor. Courses 5A, 5B, 6A, and 6B, or the equivalent in Course 8 
are open to all other women in college. 


Four-Year Course Leading to B. A. Degree and Special Secondary 
Credential in Physical Education 


Students may obtain simultaneously a B.A. degree with a major in 
Physical Education and the special secondary credential in Physical Edu- 
cation. At the same time, they may complete a minor in some field taught 
in the public schools of the state. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of Physical Education must 
be physically sound, and believe in and demonstrate the highest type of 
leadership. 

The special secondary certificate in Physical Education enables the 
student to obtain positions in elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools, and Special positions in the recreation or coaching fields. 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in Physical 
Education. 


a. Units for graduation. 


One hundred twenty-four units of college work are required 
for graduation with a major in Physical Education. The student 
will complete, normally, 64 units in the Lower Division and 60 units 
in the Upper Division. 
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Maximum units in Physical Education. 


Not more than 50 units of the 124 required for graduation may be 
taken in Physical Hducation. 


Education courses. 


At least 15 units must be completed in professional courses in Edu- 
eation, including not less than 4 units of Directed Teaching. 
Minor. ; 

Hach candidate for graduation with a major in Physical Education 
must complete a minor in a subject usually taught in the high school. 
The minor must include at least 12 units in some field, at least 6 
units of which must be in the Upper Division. The requirements 
differ in the different departments, and each minor must be arranged 
in aceordance with the requirements in the department in which 
it is taken. 


. Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


ae 


Subject -A. 

An examination in Subject A is required of all entrants at the time 
of their first registration in the college. This test must be passed, 
either in examination or in course, before taking any course in the 
English Department, either by auditing or enrollment. 

Course in American Institutions. 


Political Science 99 (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the B.A. degree. 


EME Wee eeeeteen ee eevee 18 oe ete te ee tee 6 units 
SCR UO (OTC iw. ee one ae oe ee ee oe 2 units 
Re SCN CC were eran arn ae oe ee we SN Os 12 units 
re i Le meee eee ee ee ee ee 6 units 
Pronto and Physical ‘Wducation ilu o2 Sa eee 2 2 units 
MenmEPRC TT PAUCUCACION? oe 6 ee ee eS A rk ee 4 units 
See SCH ini epee eee eee Oe OTN AE Rage orca ll 6 units 


Education. Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education 3 units 


, Lower Division preparation for the Physical Education major and 


minor. Required subjects in Physical Education: 


Women— 
Major: Highteen units are required in Lower Division work to 
be chosen from the following courses: P.H. 3A—B, 4A-B, 21, 22, 
bo, 24, 25, 26, 27; 35, 41,42. 
Minor: Six units are required. The following may be used to 
satisfy this requirement: P. EH. 3A—B, 4A—B, 36. 


Men— 


Major: Twenty-two units of Lower Division work in Physical 
Education are required. These are to be selected from the follow- 
ing courses: P. H. 41, 42, 51A, 56, 60, 65, 66, 70, 71, 73, 75, 77. 
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Minor: Four units of Lower Division work in Physical Education 
are required. These are to be selected from the following courses: 
Two units from P. EH. 51A sen B, and 2 units from P. EH. 54, 55, 
56, 57, 62, 67, 72, 74, 76, 


4. Upper Division requirement for the major and minor: 


a. 


oO 


5. Upper Division: General requirements. 
a. 


Major. 
Men— | 
Nineteen units of Upper Division work are required. These must 
include: P. E. 110A—B-C, 150, 151, 152, 158, 154, 155, 156. 
W omen— 


Twenty-one units of Upper Division work are required. These 
must include: P. BE. 108, 110A—B-C, 111, 121, 122, 123, ‘+ 


Minor. 

Men— 

Nine units of Upper Division work are required. These must 
include: P. E. 108, 150, 152, 177. 

Women— | 
Nine units of Upper Division work are required. These must 
include: P. H. 103, 111, 114, 180. 

Prerequisites for the major and minor. | 

The Physical Education courses listed under 3a are required courses 

in the Lower Division preparatory to work for the major and mio! 

in Physical Kducation. 


Grades. 
The student must have an average grade of C (one grade-point pel 
unit) in all courses offered as a part of the 50-unit major. | 
Maximum Physical Education units in the Upper Division. ' 
Not more than 30 units of Upper Division courses taken in Physica} 
Education after entering the Upper Division will be counted towar¢ 
the B.A. degree. : 
Required Upper Division units. ) 
Twenty-four units of work done by students in the Upper Divisio 
must be selected from the following Upper Division subjects: Ed) 
139, 173, 174A—B, 175, 177 are required, and 10 units selected fron 
Ed. 117, 186B, 187, 157, 178, or 10 units in the minor. 


. Units required in the Upper Division. 


Forty units of the 124 required for graduation must be completer 
after the student has been admitted to the Upper Division. | 
Senior transfers to the college. 
Students with Senior standing at the time of admission, who transte 
to the college from other institutions, must complete 24 units I) 
residence, 18 of which must be in Upper Division courses, includin 
at least 12 units in Physical Education. \ 


& 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 
Lower Division 
YEAR I 

First Semester 
SE CV CUOIUR Vee Oe eee ee ee Se 3 
me. 18A—Freshman Composition’ _--___._-_~___.-._--__--~. a 
mo Ny sic, CHeMistry, Ore tiOlog yur ose 3 
Ee SOC 2 ym eens. OR Pe ee ee : 
eee ———Phypichle HoauCHHON © 2062s. oe Sa Ios 


One unit to be P. HE. 51A (Men) or 3A (Women) 
and 2 units to be selected from P. E. 65, 70. 


mlectives ‘(other than Physical Education) ~._______-___-_ Ror 3 

16 

Second Semester 

I TRESS VCO) Vag A ees Se we tng ks ey Bea 3 
meee oi—— ih reshman .Gomposition® L222 2 .-.. uae. 3 
Pe ny sics *CHemistry,: OT DIOlOgy .. a a 
Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education______________ 3 
Peet hvsical Houcation .- 3. est ee ee ie bors 


One unit to be P. E. 51B (Men) or 3B (Women) 
and 2 units P. H. 56. 


mlectives (other than Physical Education) _~______.-______ iors 
16 
YEAR II 

First Semester 
CE Ae NU SOLOS Wein. eee eee. ge el ee 3 
eee AP ublie peaking (2.2 ote le ho a 3 
Zo, sci. 99—American Institutions ~_-.__--2._____-______-__ a 
Econ. 1B—Economics, or Geo. 1—Fundamentals of Geography__ 3 
MP TITCA CLT We ye a ee eS Te ee os 3 or 4 

To be selected from P. HE. 4B, 22, 23A, 77. 

miectives (other than Physical Education) ________.__..________ al 
16-17 

Upper Division 

YEAR III 

First Semester 
Peei—brducational, Psychology 2.2 ~~. 1... 2-2 ee 3 
Hd. 174A—Junior High School Education ~__________________ 2 
fd, 1o9—Public Education in California _____________________ Pe 
meet (—Mmducational Periodicals ~.--__-._.~_-__i____-__ 1 
mee—Pehysical Hducation i. -~-2__-_-______---. 6 or 8 


To be selected from P. HE. 24, 25A, 32, 41, 108, 
Pi 14 17, 15S: 
Hlectives (other than Physical Education) ~-_-_______-_____..__ 3 


6—66049 
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units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


units 
units 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


units 


units 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


unit 


units 


units 
units 
units 
unit 

units 


units 


units 
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Second Semester 


Ed. 174B—Junior High School Methods and Management__-__- 3 units 
P. E.—Physical Education ~--------------------------------- 10 units 
To be selected from P. EH. 25B, 26, 42, 60, 110A, 
121, 130, 150. 
Electives (other than Physical Education) -------------------- 3 units 
16 units 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Ed. 117—History of Education in America -_~------_-_____-- 2 units 
Ed. 186B—Educational Measurements —~~----~-----------—___ 3 units 
Ed. 173—Secondary Hducation 2L22222-2-2 See 2 units 
P, B.—Physical Education ---- 2202-222 ee 7 units 
To be selected from P. E. 27, 33, 110B, 122, 151, 152. 
Plectives (other than Physical Hducation) _..__--_--_--— =o = 3 units 
17 units 
Second Semester 
Ed. 177—Growth and Development of the Child-__------------ 2 units 
Ed. 187—Hducational Statistics 2. 2225500 eee 2 units 
Physical: Education .2o-2222-2---- 225-4 7 or 10 units 
To be selected from P. E. 25B, 31, 34, 35, 73, 76, 102. 
Electives (other than Physical Education) ~----_-._--_------- 2 or 5 units 
16 units 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


ART 


Mary E. T. CROSWELL 
ETTORE CADORIN 

AUSTINE I. CAMP 

WALTER L. CHEEVER 

RutH M. Doo.uirrre, B.A. 
ISABEL Morton FISH 

Frep L. GRIFFIN, B.A. 
CHARLES MEREDITH 

Roy LAWHORNE 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
rt 1A. Design and Color (2). : 


The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are 
he foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving original 
tudies in spacing, line, composition and color harmony, as applied to 
orders, surfaces and textiles. 


rt 2B. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 


Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical appli- 
ation of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, 
treet scenes and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade. 
encil rendering. 


(rt Ed. 19A. Public School Art Methods (2). 


Offered for the general professional department. ‘The problems are 
rranged to meet the needs of elementary school teachers. They are based 
pon the principles of design, and, where possible, are developed with 
odustrial application. 
| Poster, furniture, fabric, and toy designs are developed through paper 
utting, and made with paper, cardboard, or other suitable material. 
Stick and linoleum block printing in practical problems with color on 
yaper and cloth. 
Modeling animals, tiles, and small figure compositions, with plasticine 
nd casting in plaster. 
Problems in sewing and making booklets and covering boxes. 

All problems have an industrial application. 


wrt 50A. Lettering (1). 


Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush, 
nd pen in their application to poster, illumination, and illustration. 
Jesign the basis of fine lettering. 


\rt 51B. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 


The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, 
onstructed with cardboard, beaver-board, and wood. Painted with poster 
od enamel paint. 
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Art 52A. Water Color Painting (2). 


Still life compositions in water color. Prerequisite: Course 2. 


Art 57B. Basketry (1). 

This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyein; 
and staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven basket 
from original designs. Raffia, reed, and native materials are used. 

The handicraft arts of the American Indians, and other peoples, bot! 
ancient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs, or tracings 
are made and reports given. 


Art 60B. Poster (2). 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of design 
are made with application to the commercial and theatre poster in blac 
and white and color. Prerequisite: Course 50A. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 101B. Advanced Design and Color. 1A Prerequisite (2). 
Art 107A. Stage Craft (2). 

Problems of color, costume, and lighting for the staging of plays 
developed to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in ful 
proportions. 


Art 111A. House Design (2). 


Lectures on the history and appreciation of architecture and studie 
of exteriors and interiors as applied to the home. A study of the material 
used in house construction; drawing original plans to scale. 


Art 113A. Interior Decoration and House Furnishings (2). 


Lectures on appreciation of art in the home with practical applicatio 
of the principles of design and color used in decorating and furnishins 
This course includes the choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, han 
ings, china, and the study of period furniture. Training is given i 
rendering elevations and perspective in color through problems involvin 
the treatment of walls, floors, ceiling, and furniture. 


Art 120A. Art Appreciation and History (1). | 
Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture, an 
painting. | 
Art 120B. Art Appreciation and History (1). 
Prerequisite Art 120A. Text for 120A-B Art Through the Ages- 
Gardner. 
Art 121B. Costume Design (2). | 


Study of mass, line, and composition in relation to the human figure ¢€ 
applied to costume. Original designs are made for the modern hous 
| 
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ad street costume, as well as for stage, festival, and pageantry. Pencil, 
ik, and water color rendering. Lecture on historic costumes. 


rt 127A. Bookbinding (1). 


Problems in making and pasting carried out in binder’s board, paper, 
ad silk—desk sets, glove boxes, and letter portfolios. 


rt 127B. Bookbinding (1). 


Prerequisite 127A. Instruction in the mending, sewing, and binding 
— books. 


rt Ed. 129A. Teachers’ Course in Art (Elementary) (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in elementary schools. Making 
riginal problems, and developing courses of study. 


rt. Ed. 129B. Teachers’ Course in Art (Secondary) (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in secondary schools. Making 
f courses of study and the collection of illustrative material. 


rt 131B. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). 


Original designs are applied to textiles and other materials. Hmphasis 
; given to printing on textiles; all hand-processes are used, such as wood- 
lock and linoleum printing, stenciling, batik, tie, and dyeing. 


rt 137B. Pottery (4). 


A study is made of the composition of clays and glazes; hand building 
nd decorating forms from original designs; casting and pouring of forms. 
.ctual practice in using the kiln. 


rt Ed. 145. Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction 
in Art Educaiton (3). 


In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the 
rt Supervisor in Elementary Education and the relationship fo the 
rincipal and teachers in such a system. 

General principles affecting classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meet- 
igs and personal conferences with teachers will be discussed. 


rt 147A. Weaving (1). 


This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving from 
arliest times. Looms are assembled and put into working order; small 
oms for making Oriental rugs and woven tapestry are constructed, and 
feaving by cards is illustrated. Students may exercise personal choice 
1 use of materials and of articles woven. 


rt 147B. Weaving (1). 


This course affords practice in the various methods by which the craft 
ecomes an expression of art—employing color, line, and texture as a 
jedium; it covers the ground from mere weave effects to the coverlet— 
ypes of weaving, overshot, double faced and double woven fabrics. The 
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place of weaving in the history of civilization. is discussed. Prerequisite: 
Course 147A1. 


Art Ed. 150A-150B. Directed Teaching (2) (3). 


Teaching of design, drawing, painting, modeling, and art crafts in 
the elementary and secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared 
materials, and discussions. 


Art 152A. Advanced Drawing (2). ‘ 


Lectures on anatomical construction of the human figure, application, 
drawing from life, head and costumed model, charcoal, chalk. 


Art Ed. 155. Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 


Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision of 
art education, type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, evalu- 
ation of teachers’ efficiency, and office organization will be the basis of 
this course. 


Art 157A. Leather Tooling (2). 


Original designs developed in leather tooling and staining applied to 
the making of bags, purses, and book covers. Modern and antique styles 
studied. 


Art 162A. Advanced Drawing (2). 
Painting in oil, landscape composition. 


Art 164B. Sculpture (2). 
Modeling from cast and life—casting. 


Art 172B. Mural Decoration (2). 

Decorative .compositions in various media, applied to the beautifying 
of wall spaces in the home and in public buildings. 
Art 177B. Jewelry (2). 

Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, 
polishing and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 
Art 182B. Advanced Drawing (2). 

From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. Charcoal. 


Art 187B. Art Needlework (2). 


The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium 
for reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration 
millinery, and all problems to which needlework is applied. 
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EDUCATION 


CHARLES L. Jacoss, PH.D. 
CLARENCE L. PHELPS, M.A. 
LAURA SPECHT PrIcE, M.A. 

| ELIZABETH BisuHop, M.A. 

: EpitH M. LEONARD, B.E. 

Esiz A. Ponp, M.A. 
RoseRT WoRMSER, B.A. 
Nettic A. Maurer, M.A. 
MARGARET M. BurKE, B.A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Ed. 57. Introduction to the Study of Education (3). 


An orientation course dealing in a general way with the aims and 
objectives of education, the historical background for the development 
of our present school systems, the high lights in our past and present 
educational theory and philosophy, and the broad outlines of school and 
curriculum organization and administration. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Ed. 117. History of Education in the United States (2). 


A study and interpretation of American educational progress and 
current practice. It deals with the more important problems of present 
day education in the light of their historical development. Readings, 
reports, discussions. 


Ed. 120X. New Procedure in Teaching Reading (2). 


The object of this course is to review the recent developments in 
teaching reading which have resulted from several carefully conducted 
scientific experiments. 


Ed. 127. Kindergarten-Primary Education (2). 


Genetic treatment of the home and school life of the child from infancy 
through the fifth year, with consideration of the special characteristics 
of this stage of development and applications to the problems of the 
kindergarten curriculum. 


Ed. 136A. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). 


An elementary course in examination methods in modern school prac- 
tice. It discusses the difference between testing and teaching, the signi- 
ficance of standardization, and gives some practice in the simpler pedagog- 
ical and group mental measurements, with emphasis on simple diagnosis. 


Ed. 136B. Educational Measurements (3). 


An advanced course in examination methods; laboratory work; indi- 
vidual mental measurements; diagnostic methods. Opportunity for 
advanced students to do supervised research work. 
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Ed. 137. Educational Statistics (2). 


The application of the theory of statisties to measurements in the field 
of education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of averages, 
of variability, of correlation, and the use of the frequency curve. Graphic 
representation of statistical data. 


Ed. 139. Public Education in California (2). 


General problems of school adminisiration discussed from the functional 
standpoint, as related to the California school system and its laws. Ful- 
fills the state credential requirement in school law. 


Ed. 157. Educational Periodicals (1). 

A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Read- 
ings, discussions, reports. 
Ed. 165A. Elementary Educational Procedure (3). 


Reading, phonetics, language, spelling, handwriting. 

Application of the principles of psychology and education to the organ- 
ization of material. Observation and critical study of current technique 
in teaching; study of state texts. 


Ed. 165B. Elementary Educational! Procedure (3). 
Arithmetic, history, geography. Continuation of Ed. 165A. 


Ed. 166. Introduction to Teaching (2). (Prerequisite to Ed. 167A.) 


An observation, participation, conference course, dealing with elemen- 
tary school and classroom management. 


Ed. 167A-B. Supervised Teaching Elementary School (8). 


Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of 
method; participation, organization of subject matter into lesson plans; 
instruction of typical groups of children; individual and group confer- 
ences and discussions. Ed. 166 is prerequisite. 


Ed. 168. Introduction to Teaching (2). 


Observation of classroom activities and limited participation as a pre- 
requisite to Ed. 169A. ‘ 


Ed. 169A-B. Supervised Teaching Junior High School (8). 


Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of 
method; participation, organization of subject matter into lesson plans; 
instruction of typical groups of children; individual and group confer- 
ences and discussions. Ed. 168 is prerequisite. 


Ed. 170X. Philosophy of Education ‘Ay 


An intensive study of education in relation to life. Readings, reports, 
and discussions aiming toward formulation of a working philosophy of 


education for the life needs of today. Required for the administration and 
supervision credentials. 
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. 171X. The Principal and His School (3). 


[The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. 
rans of securing improvement in instruction; classification and promo- 
n of pupils; retardation; effective use of the school plant; program 
king; extra-curricular activities. 


. 172. Ethics for Teachers (2). . 


An examination of the underlying principles of teacher relationship 
d of teacher-patron and teacher-social problems. A study of profes- 
nal standards as they relate both to life and to the school. 


. 172X. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2). 


This course will set forth the important new practices and the better 
own experiments in education now being carried on. The object will 
10 evaluate these practices and experiments in terms of theory, prac- 
e, and results. 


|, 173. Secondary Education (2). 


A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the 
nerican secondary school in the light of its historical development and 
wropean backgrounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school 
d elementary school on the one hand and to the problem of higher 
ucation on the other. 


J. 174A. Principles of Junior High School Education (3). 


Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. 
1e place and function of the junior high school, the character of its 
ipils, its organization and course of study, and its relation to the 
amentary school and to the senior high school. 


J. 174B. Junior High School Procedure (3). 


‘Modern procedure in classroom practice in junior high schools. The 
oject method, the socialized recitation, examination and testing methods, 
aching how to study will be subjects for special consideration. 


J. 174C. The Administration of a Junior High School (3). 


‘The special purpose of this course is to review the development of the 
nior high school, study the existing forms of organization, give informa- 
on as to its special functions, and to advise as to curricula and courses 
study, methods of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and administra- 
ym and scheduling of classes. 


4. 174X. School Administration and Supervision (3). 


The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of 
ministration and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary for 
e efficient conduct of a school. Selection and rating of teachers, cur- 
culum making, etc. 
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Ed. 175. Educational Psychology (3). 


The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. Th 
original nature of man and his development, with emphasis on individua 
differences due to environment and heredity and their influence upon th 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. 

This course requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psychology} 


Ed. 176. Advanced Educational Psychology (2). 


A course offered for students who have shown exceptional ability i 
the educational psychology course. Hach student will elect and pursu 
throughout the term some particular problem of special interest. 


Ed. 176X. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (2). 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of variou 
school subjects with special attention to the most recent experiment 
and latest findings. 


Ed. 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school chil 
in relation to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physice 
basis of education, the general laws of growth, physical defects, the healt 
of the school child, and preventive mental hygiene. 


Ed. 178. Educational Sociology (2). 


The influence of the nature of our form of society and governmer 
upon the character of our schools. The way groups operate and the cons 
quence of this operation as it affects school work. The school as a 
agency of meeting and effecting social changes. 


Ed. 180. Character Education (2). 


A study of the various means employed to inculcate the habits ¢ 
conduct deemed essential to effective living in a democratic societ 
and an evaluation of the different methods used to foster moral livin; 


Ed. 181. Parent-Teacher Contacts (2). 


This course is designed to familiarize teachers with the problem 
involved in helping parents to correct the child’s home and school ma 
adjustments. The methods of case work will be studied as well as ho 
various institutions may contribute to the welfare of the non-social chil 
Consideration will be given to the use of positive methods on the pa 
of parents in promoting habit behavior, self-control, and other desirab: 
qualities. 
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ENGLISH 


WILLIAM ASHWORTH, M.A. 
WILLIAM C. MAXWELL, PH.D. 
FRANK L. Fenton, M.A. 


English A (non-credit). 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is necessary for all courses in the 
English Department. 

English A is the course prescribed for students who have received 
unsatisfactory grades in Subject A (entrance examination in English 
Composition). Fee, $10, to be repeated each time the student takes the 
course. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Freshman Year 
English 15A-B. Public Speaking (3-3). 
Practice in oral rhetoric; exposition and argumentation; organization 
and presentation of suitable platform speeches. 
English 18A-B. Freshman Composition (3-3). 


A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in theme 
writing; an attempt to develop good taste and an adequate expression in 
English; assigned readings; personal conferences. 


Sophomore Year 


Second-year English presupposes the obtaining of a satisfactory grade 
in English 18A—B. Otherwise, the permission of the departments must 
be secured before enrollment. 


English 80. World Literature (3). 


Lectures and assigned readings in translation of some of the world’s 
literary masterpieces, both ancient and modern. The material used will 
vary from year to year. 


English 81A. American Literature (3). 


A general survey of American literature, with detailed attention to the 
more important writers in the colonial and national periods. 


English 82A-B. English Literature (3-3). 


A historical survey of the classics of English literature, with special 
attention to the rise and evolution of typical literary forms, and of their 
relation to political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. 


English 83. Short Story (3). 


The reading of some of the classics in this field; the elaboration of plots 
and the writing of short stories based upon material developed by the 
members of the class. Prerequisite: A grade of at least B in English 
18A-B. 
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English 84. Essay (3). 


The reading and discussion of essays, for the most part modern, planned 
to give an understanding and an appreciation of this type of literature; 
the preparation of magazine articles, literary, and dramatic criticisms, 
both formal and informal in character. Prerequisite: A grade of: at 
least B in English 1SA—B. 


English 85. Writers of Today (3). 


A survey of contemporary English literature; discussions of current 
tendencies; required readings. 


English 87. Bible as Literature (3). 


Representative parts of the Old and New Testaments studied as litera- 
ture. 


English 88. Critical Theory (3). 


A chronological study in the literature of Inglish and American criti- 
cism, with readings from Dryden, Coleridge, Pater, Shaw, Spingarn, 
Mencken, and others. Consideration will be given to the theories of 
Tolstoi, Brandes, France, Schopenhauer, Hoyt, Croce, and other modern. 
critics. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Junior Year 


English courses from 120 to 189, inclusive, presuppose junior standing. 
In exceptional cases students with 12 hours of work whose standing is 
satisfactory may register in junior classes. In any event such work will 
count for Lower Division credit only. 


English 120. Modern Drama (3). 


A study of contemporary English and continental drama, based upon 
the reading, discussion, and criticism of significant plays; modern theories | 
of stagecraft; the technique of the contemporary theater and possible 
tendencies of the drama. (This course may be taken to advantage with 
English 129). . 


English 122. Shakespeare (3). 


Rapid reading of at least 15 of the more important plays, chosen in 
chronological order, from the Shakespearian canon. Lectures, discussions, 
weekly reports, and special assignments. ‘This course is required of all 
English majors. 


English 123. The Modern Novel (3). 


A survey of current fiction in England and America; changing aspects ; 
of the recent novel; contemporary philosophy in the guise of fiction. 
Lectures, discussions, reports, bibliography. 
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English 129. Pageantry and Play Production (3). 


Origin and development of pageantry; subjects suitable for community 
expression in pageant form; a general study into the mechanical possibili- 
ties and limitations of the modern theater; construction of models, stage 
settings, and properties. (This course may be taken to advantage with 
English 120). 


English 180. Poetry (3). 


The study of the appeal, content, forms, and methods of poetry; its 
possibilities as a vehicle for the interpretation of life; a study of types. 


English 187J. Children’s Literature (2). 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; histories, scientific and geo- 
graphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical 
examples into good dramatic form; the pageant as an outgrowth of 
folk-culture. 


tEnglish 188A-B. Eighteenth Century Literature (3-3). 


The Restoration and its influences; Dryden, Shaftsbury, and other 
forerunners of romanticism; Johnson and his circle; the rise of romanti- 
Gism and its triumph; Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Keats, 
and Shelley. : 


‘English 189. History of the English Language (3). 

A general survey of the English language; its relation to other 
languages; the chief periods; the development of forms, sounds, and 
‘meanings, and foreign influences. 


‘English 190. Philosophy in English Literature of the 19th Century (3). 


The philosophic theories, expressed and implied, in the great writers 
‘of the last century; their attitude toward mysticism, free will, mechanism, 
‘materialism, fate, idealism, ete. 


Senior Year 
Designed primarily for English majors with Senior standing. Seniors 
in other departments may enroll in the following courses, however, upon 
satisfying the department as to their preparation. 


English 217. Chaucer (3). 


The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The Canterbury Tales, 
and the T'roilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers. 


English 231. Spenser (3). 


Spenser as “a gateway to the renaissance ;” the religious, political, and 
cultural background of sixteenth century Europe; the problems of Tudor 
England as revealed in Spenser; a careful reading of The Faerie Queene 
and other poems. 
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English 247. Milton (3). 


A rapid survey of the epic as developed by Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton; an intensive study of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and 
Samson Agonistes; Milton as a writer of prose; his influence on the 
thought and poetry of succeeding generations; the modern epic. 


English 251. Old English (3). 


Grammar and translation of selected passages. 


English 253. Middle English (3). 


Grammar and translation of selected passages. 


English 298. Seminar (Honor Course) Credits to be arranged. 


The English seminar is planned for independent study and research 
for such students who, in the opinion of the English department, are 
deemed equal to its demands. JHligibility—Enrollment is possible only 
through invitation of the department and not through the choice of the 
student. Generally speaking, those undergraduates will be considered who 
have obtained at least their junior standing, and who are in the upper 
quartile. No definite number of units can be stated for this work, these 
varying with the demands of individuals. 


English 299. Comprehensive Review. Credits to be arranged. 


This course is intended only for Juniors and Seniors who are candi- 
dates for the A.B. degree. It consists of examinations, oral and written, 
as the department may determine. No student will be recommended for 
graduation who has not worked seriously in this class. 


Extra unit course. 


Qualified students may take an extra unit of independent work in 
connection with any course in which such students enroll, by permission 
of the department. The college reserves the right, however, to withhold 
such extra unit credit until the same is satisfactorily obtained. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Epa RAMELLI, B.A., M.A. 


French 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
r. 1A-B. Elementary French (5-5). 


Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
acted in French. 


r. 2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of French prose and dis- 
ission in French. Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school 
rench. Two years of high school French with grades of A or B may 
ymetimes be accepted. 


rt 2B. Intermediate French (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 


'r, 30A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school French. 


'r. 40A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 350A-B. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


‘rp. 112A-B. Advanced French (2-2). 


Reading and discussion ‘in the foreign language of modern French 
frama, novel, and poetry. 


Spanish 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


3p. 1A-B. Elementary Spanish (5-5). 


Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
lucted in Spanish. 


3p. 2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of Spanish prose and dis- 
sussion in Spanish. Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school 
Spanish. Two years of high school Spanish with grades of A or B may 
sometimes be accepted. 


5p. 2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 
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Sp. 50A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school Spanish. 


Sp. 60A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Courses 50A-B. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Sp. 110A-B. Advanced Spanish (2-2). 


Reading and discussion in the foreign language of modern Spani 
novel, drama, and poetry. 


Vox f 


th 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


CHARLOTTE P. EBBETS ° 
WINIFRED M. Frye, B.S. 
Axice V. BRADLEY, B.S. 
FLORENCE L. CLARK, M.A. 
Epitrnh O. CHURCHILL, B.A. 


Household Science 
| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
4.8. 1. Elementary Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves tech- 
jeal work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a 
tudy of foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. 
‘he special aim is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correct 
jethods of conducting food study and work in school training for the 
ome. Prerequisites: Inorganic Chemistry ; Physics. 


4.8. 2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continua- 
ion of course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work 
n food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for 
nvalids. Prerequisites: Organic Chemistry; Bacteriology. 


| 


4.S$. 10. Nutrition and Health (2). 


Lectures designed for the general professional students and housewives. 
[he course includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet for chil- 
lren and adults; school lunches; digestion ; excretions and elementary 
uetabolism ; malnutrition, its causes, symptoms, and remedies. No pre- 
“equisites. 


4.8. 10X. Large Quantity Cookery (1). 
.E. 102B. Home Economics Methods (2). 


| A course arranged to meet requirements for a minor in Home Eco- 
nomics. It involves a study of methods for teaching certain subjects 
isted as a minor in Home Economics. 


| 
| 


| UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
HS. 102Y-Z. Large Quantity Cookery (1-1). 


_ This course enables every student in the department to gain the neces- 
sary experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing 
food in large quantities for school lunchrooms. Each student assists in 
turn with the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteria. 
Practical administration problems require that this course be divided into 
three sections known as X, Y, and Z Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A-B. 


7—66049 
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H.S. 103A-B. Dietetics and Nutrition (2-3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. These courses involve 
the study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, 
singly or in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; 
under condtions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical 
disorders. Prerequisites: Courses 1 and 2; Organic Chemistry; Physio- 
logical Chemistry. 


H.S. 104. Household Management (2). 


Lecture and laboratory practice. This course treats of the various 
types of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; 
the study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily rou- 
tine; including also the processes of laundering and the study of laundry 
equipment; a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of different 
cleansing agents. Prerequisites: Inorganic, Organic and ‘Textile 
Chemistry. 


H.S. 105. Household Administration (2). 


Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting 
and economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and homemaking 
as a profession, and considers division of income; necessity for and prac 
tical methods of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with 
suggestions as to the probable causes and possible methods of reforma- 
tion; the cost of materials and labor involved in furnishing and main- 
taining a home. 


H.S. 106A. Child Care and Health (2). 


Designed for those preparing to give instruction in the care of children. 
A study is made of the causes and effects of malnutrition; height and 
weight standards; methods of judging nutrition, and the laws of health. 
Methods by which the school can improve the health of children through 
activities. Prerequisites: First semester of Dietetics and Nutrition. 


H.S. 106B. Hygiene, Home Nursing (2). 


Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and 
care of illness. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick room, etc, 
and aims to fit the girl to do emergency nursing in the home. 


H.S. 107A. Demonstration of Foods (1). 


This course is arranged to meet the growing demand for professional 
demonstrators in the fields of food industries and advertising; the use 
of special kitchen and household equipment and labor-saving devices. It 
offers opportunities for each student to give a detailed discussion as to 
the merits, methods of preparation, and use of some specific dish or piece 
of equipment. Prerequisites: Foods H.S. 1 and 2. 


H.S. 107B. History of Table Appointments, and Meal Planning and 
Serving (2). 


Designed to offer an objective field for the application of the underlying 
principles and technique learned in the cooking laboratory together with 
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rking out good selection and combinations of foods based upon dietary 
nciples as applied to different groups of people. 

Social and table etiquette including table manners is stressed and a 
torical survey is made of the evolution of all table appointments. 
erequisites: Foods H.S. 1 and 2, and Hlementary Dietetics H.S. 103A. 


S. 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 


A history of Home Economics in its educative, governmental, legal, and 
eral development aspects, with special attention to the constructive 
xct of the movement on the development of the American home. Spe- 
1 attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the 
called Home Economics technical subjects. 


S. 109. Meal Planning (2). 


[his course is designed for students from other departments in the 
lege wishing to obtain units for a minor in Home Economics. It 
ludes a study of proper food combinations for the making of menus, 
0 prescribed methods of serving and rules of social etiquette. Pre- 
uisite: Some knowledge of foods. 


E. Ed. 122A. Supervised Teaching (Household Science) (2). 


4 study of methods of teaching Home Economics, as applied in prob- 
is of food and cleaning; including methods of presentation of subject 
tter, reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various adminis- 
tive problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, 
1 book reviews. 


S. 130. House Practice (2). 


\ course dealing with the problems of home making. By living for a 
ted period of time in the practice house in a family group the students 
‘¢ up in rotation the actual duties involved in good housekeeping. 


E. Ed. 131A. Supervised Teaching (Household Science) (2). 


dxperience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
vert teachers of household science. Classroom work, conference, and 
cussion. For all students in course working for degree or certificate. 


S. 132. Home Gardening and Landscaping (1). 


\ course designed to prepare the student with an elementary knowl- 
re of plant-life; laying out of small gardens, and gaining an apprecia- 
o of art in landscaping, through visiting the beautiful estates in this 
ion, 


5. 134. Administration of Institutions (2). 


Chis is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the 
ninistration of various types of institutions. Only those students are 
mitted to it who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and 
ficient training in food work. Prerequisites: Household Science 1 and 
Household Art 1X. 


| 
: 
: 
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Household Art 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


H.A. 1X. Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 


This course is designed for students training for the administration of 
institutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest 
them, such as: a study of textiles for the household; problems in mendin 
selection and making up of household linens,’ etc. Some discussion con- 
cerning personal clothing is also included. 


H.A. 90. Textiles (2). 


Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the pres 
ent; study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art an 
economic considerations in selecting and purchasing of materials fo 
clothing and household furnishings. f 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
H.A. 101A-B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). ‘ 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
clothing budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, 
and care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction, involy- 
ing the use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of 
problems in household sewing. ‘The course is designed primarily for the 
training of teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary 
and secondary schools are discussed in connection with each problem, 


H.A. 110A. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 


General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production; 
practice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 
The aims are: greater independence, originality, and skill in handling 
different materials. . Prerequisite: Household Art 1A-B. 


H.A. 110B. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 


Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
costume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken 
in Household Art 1A, 1B, and 101A. The finished problems india a 
silk dress, and some garment emphasizing applied design. 


H.A. 112. Millinery (2). 


This course includes pattern work, the making and covering of wire, 
net, and willow frames, covering of commercial frame, trimming of hats. 

Emphasis is laid upon principles of line and color harmony as applied 
to the individual. Prerequisite: Advanced Clothing. 


H.A. 120A. Dressmaking (2). 


A course designed to teach advanced technique in garment construc 
tion. The course includes a discussion of the fundamental principles of 


' | 
q 
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‘sign, their application to the selection and adaptation of clothing, and 
e influence of color and textile values on garment making. 


.A. 120B. Tailoring (3). 


A continuation of advanced dressmaking. Problems are chosen with 
e idea of developing technique. Emphasis is placed on construction and 
‘sign as well as the study of fabrics suitable for tailored garments. 


A. Ed. 122B. Supervised Teaching (Household Art) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems 
‘ clothing and house furnishing; including methods of presentation of 
ibject matter, reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various 
Iministrative problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in 
aching, and book reviews. 


.A. Ed. 131B. Supervised Teaching (Household Art) (3). 


Hixperience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
cpert teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference, and dis- 
ission. For all students working for a certificate or a degree. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


EMANUEL FE. Ericson, B.S. 
WILLIAM L. Rust 

Frep L. GRIFFIN, B.A. 

Roy L. Sourss, B.A. 

SCHURER S. WERNER 

D. W. BENNETT 

D. Howarp SCHAUER, B.A. 
FLORENCE W. Lyans, B.A. 
WILLIAM W. PETERS, M.A., M.S. 
EARL W. WALKER, M.A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Ind. Ed. 1. Freehand Drawing (2). 


A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand persp 
tive, lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, build 
ings, machinery, and fundamental principles of structural design. 


Ind. Ed. 2. Instrumental Drawing (3). ’ 
A course that embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechani 
ical drawing instruments and in lettering. It includes also the solutior 
of the geometric problems commonly met in mechanical drawing, shoj 
sketching, and working drawing, and covers orthographic projection a ( 
isometric drawing. Students who have done. two or more years’ wo 
in drawing in high school may make a substitution for this course. 


Ind. Ed. 3. Architectural Drawing (3). z 


~ 
This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applie¢ 
to furniture representation, architectural details, house planning, archi 
tectural and topographical drafting. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 2 or its 
equivalent. 
Ind. Ed. 4. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). : 
In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and 
sketching and to mechanisms and their various applications. The course 
includes also development of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Ind. 
Yd. 2 or its equivalent. 
" 
‘ 
q 
Ind. Ed. 10. Elementary Furniture Construction (2). i 
This course is especially designed to cover the construction of suc 
articles of furniture as can be made by students of the upper grades 
of the elementary or grammar school. 


Ind. Ed. 11. Foundations of Woodworking (3). 


The object of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the 
turning lathe, placing emphasis on correct methods, shop organization, 
eare of tools, ete. . 
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d. Ed. 12. Furniture Construction and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is able to get acquainted with the construc- 
yn of the various types of home furniture and to get practice in the 
aking and repairing of such furniture. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 2, 11. 


d. Ed. 15A. Printing (3). 


The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the more 
ndamental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correct- 
g, and imposition. A study made of type and type faces suitable 
r different effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


d. Ed. 15B. Printing (3). 


This course is a continuation of course 15A. It consists of some of 
e more advanced problems in composition, imposition, and presswork. 
study is made of space relations and design in printing, and also of 
‘ects brought about by type selection, suitable paper stock, and color 
irmonies. 


d. Ed. 18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 


This course involves the study of the use of cement in its application 
home building and decoration. Practice is given in form making for 
ain and decorative work, proportioning mixtures for different types of 
nmstruction, applying various kinds of finishes, and the use of color in 
ment. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 11. 


d. Ed. 22. Elementary Woodwork (3). 


A course covering the fundamental handwork processes in woodwork 
id finishing that are applicable to the activity program of the elemen- 
‘ry schools. 


d. Ed. 26. Applied Mathematics (2). 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the prob- 
ms arising in connection with shop and construction work of various 
nds. The use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of 
garithms are included. Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile 
ork, 


d. Ed. 27. Applied Science (3). 


This course is designed to cover such phases of physics and chemistry 
have direct bearing on construction and mechanical work. Hlements 
electricity, testing of materials, mechanics, stresses and strains, and 
emical action and effects on various materials are given emphasis. 
rerequisite to machine shop and automobile work. 


d. Ed. 31. Machine Shop (3). 


The processes which are included in this course are the simpler opera- 
ms performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench 
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work and the methods of laying out or drawing on metal; also simplk 
cylinder turning and screw cutting, with simple ees planing, a 


taper work. ‘ 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


ind. Ed. 102. Architectural Drawing and Design (3). 


A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complet 
plans and specifications for a dwelling, involving a study of styles 0 
architecture, economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds oi 
building materials, building ordinances, and also estimating. Prerequisite 
Ind. Hd. 1, 2, 3. 4 


Ind. Ed. 103. Machine Drafting and Design (2-3). mI 


This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study o 
the simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Had 
student will have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawing 
and details for a small machine. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 4. : 


Ind. Ed. 104. Related Mechanical Drawing (2). 


This course offers study and practice in such phases of drawing, blue 
print reading, and shop sketching as are needed in order to relate full 
the work of the drawing room with the actual work done in the shop 0 
on the job. 


Ind. Ed. 105. Industrial Arts Design (2). 


A study of fundamental principles underlying structural design, witl 
special emphasis upon the design and construction of articles of furnitur 
and other projects suitable for production in school shops. Include 
also a consideration of the use and effect of colors as a factor in design 


Ind. Ed. 106. Home Building and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is given instruction and practice in th 
building and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from th 
simplest frame building to the more complex frame cottages. The cours 
includes every phase of carpentry of value to the home builder. Pre 
requisite: Ind. Ed. 3, 11. 


Ind. Ed. 107. Millwork and Cabinet Making (2). 


The object of this course is to give definite practice in the proper us 
of woodworking machinery, and in producing millwork for building con 
struction and machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in th 
shop, and the possibilities of each machine are studied. Time is devotet 
to the adjustment, care, and upkeep of the machines, motors, and othe 
equipment. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 12. 


Ind. Ed. 108. Advanced Cabinet Making (3). 


A course involving both individual and factory production of domesti 
furniture. 
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d. Ed. 111. Forging and Oxy-Acetylene Welding (2)% 
Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxy-acetylene welding 
hich every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist should know, 
cluding also a few simple problems in ornamental work. 


id. Ed. 112. Ornamental Ironwork (2). 

A course covering design and construction of articles made of orna- 
ental iron, as applied to buildings, furniture, and decorative household 
sticles. 


id. Ed. 113. Sheet-Metal Work and Piumbing (3). 


This course is designed to put the student in possession of such facts 
ad skills as will enable him to teach students to perform the occasional 
yusehold plumbing repairs which become necessary from time to time in 
ay home. It is intended to prepare him also to perform such sheet-metal 
rocesses as are of interest and value in the school shop or to the home 
wner. 


ad. Ed. 114. Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 


/A course combining the elements of pattern-making, with those of 
,olding and of operating a small cupola. Aluminum casting is practiced 
‘om the standpoint of its possibilities in the public school. This work 
s carried out in close cooperation with other departments, and all cast- 
igs are used for practical projects. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 11. 


nd. Ed. 115. Advanced Machine Shop (2). 


| In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intri- 
ate and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects 
nade are all of direct practical use. Repair parts for automobiles being 
verhauled in the auto shop and articles of school equipment form a part 
f the course. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 31. 


nd. Ed. 117. Advanced Printing (3). 


] 

This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information 
nd practice as will enable them to direct the printing operations required 
n the small school printshop. Special attention is given to the problems 
nvolved in producing a school paper, and the job work suitable to such 
_shop. Attention is given to type selection, design, color harmonies, 
ind two and three color work. Study is also made of equipment needs 
or school use. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 15A-B. 


ind. Ed. 118. Printing and Bookbinding (3). 
} 


A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done 
n the school printshop, including bookbinding. 


ind. Ed. 121. Paper and Cardboard Construction (2). 


In this course the student is made familiar with the possibilities and 
imitations of paper and cardboard construction as a phase of elementary 
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school work. The aim of the course does not lie so much in the finish 
material product as it does in the development of the child through moto 
expression. 


Ind. Ed. 122. Upholstery (2). 


This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of uph 
stering, and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simp 
processes as would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture 
well as in the upholstering of new pieces. 


Ind. Ed. 123. Art Crafts (3). 


Work in various crafts such as copper, block cutting and printin 
tooled leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practic 
application of artistic designs, will form the foundation of the cou j 
Ind. Ed. 124. Reed Furniture Construction (2). ‘ 

A course covering the methods of making furniture of reed and simil 
material, including coloring and applying various types of finishes. 


( 
‘) 
Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases 
of preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture il 
the home. The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, enameli : 
use of transfers, etc. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 11 or equivalent. 7 


Ind. Ed. 125. Painting and Woodfinishing (1 or 2), ' 


Ind. Ed. 126. Art-Metal Work (2). 


This course gives training in makng of useful and ornamental articles 
in brass, copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appro- 
priate design and fine execution. ; 


rt 
y. 


i 
a 


Ind. Ed. 127. Leather Work (2). j 


This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and its 
use in all of its more common applications. It embraces the common 
processes of shoe repair, and the methods of shoe making. It covers also 
such work as is involved in making of brief cases, purses, ete., with 


simple decorations and tooling. : 


Ind. Ed. 129. Industrial Art in Elementary Schools (2). ¢ 


B 

A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary 
school teachers to study and manipulation in the various problems in 
industrial arts that have bearing upon the program of the school. : 
Ind. Ed. 130. Electrical Construction (3). i 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard 
methods of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire 
underwriters regulations regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures 
to be used for different purposes. The course includes a study of thi 
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icture of the various types of electrical equipment used in the home, 
r care, repair, and adjustment. 


. Ed. 131. Radio Construction and Installation (2). 


. course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of 
ious types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles 
radio construction and installation. 


. Ed. 132. Advanced Electrical Construction (2). 


‘his course is a continuation of course 130, involving further study of 
tricity, including courses of study and methods of teaching in this 
ject in public schools. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 130. . 


. Ed. 133. Pumps and Irrigation Equipment (1). 


4 course designed to give first-hand instruction in the operation, 
creep, and repair of pumps and of irrigation equipment. It is planned 
Jo the work on the various types of pumping and irrigation equipment 
3st commonly used in this state. 


Ed. 134. Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery (3). 


t is the object of this course to give the student his introductory 
unding, by actual contact, in the nature and construction of the vari- 
parts of the automobile. The major amount of time is devoted to a 
dy of frames and springs, steering gears and front axles, rear axles and 
kes, clutches and transmissions, and universals. ‘The material is 
roduced through lectures and the student’s practical work is carried 
in the shop through laboratory work. This laboratory work consists 
ofly of assembling, taking down, and adjusting the various parts 
imerated. ‘The course includes also a rapid survey of the entire power 
nt in its relations to the other parts of the machine; but the intensive 
dy of motor is deferred until the next course. 


. Ed. 135. Internal Combustion Engines (3). 


(his course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine 
it is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. 
> work consists chiefly in taking down, assembling, and testing of 
ious types of motors and adjusting their parts for efficiency of opera- 
1 as laboratory work which has been preceded by lectures preparatory 
the processes. The course embraces the mechanical problems only, 
| not the electrical problems. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 134. 


|. Ed. 186. Automotive Repair (3). 


The work is done on live cars which need overhauling. The student 
here taught not so much how to discover defects, as how to do the 
chanical work of correcting defects which are perhaps discovered by 
1eone else. Lecture work on typical troubles and their cure, and 
cial instruction in the necessary mechanics will precede the actual 
oratory work on the cars. Prerequisites: Ind. Hd. 184 and 135. 
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Ind. Ed. 137. Advanced Automotive and Tractor Work (3). 


An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of aw 
motive repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of f 
tractor, the truck, and the school bus. The electrical equipment of th 
ear and the fuel vaporizing are studied, and attention is given to possi 
disorders in these systems. 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equip 
ment necessary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are mad 
a definite part of this course. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 134, 135, 136. R 
Ind. Ed. 138. Automobile Electrics (2). k 

There are two branches of this course, electric service work and storag 
battery work. The electrical service work embraces the principles 06 
electricity as applied: to automobile and tractor ignition, starting ant 
lighting equipment with the study of the construction of the necessary 
apparatus and its care and repair. The storage battery work include 
principles of electricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery 
a study of the construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, equip 
ment for charging, ete. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 134, 135. 


Ind. Ed. 139. Orientation Course in Aeronautics (2). . 


In this course the students are given an opportunity to learn the funda 
mental principles upon which the airplane is built and operated. ‘Th 
terminology of the mechanical phases of airplane construction is als 
studied, as are also the problems pertaining to commercial aviation am 
its possibilities. 


Ind. Ed. 141. Vocational Education (2). 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, presen 
status, and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology i 
discussed, types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and th 
special place and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upol 
the California laws applying to vocational education and to State Boar 
regulations relating to those laws. 


Ind. Ed. 142. Study of Occupations (2). 

A study of the field of occupations open to the average youth and ¢ 
consideration of methods by which they may gain an acquaintance witl 
these occupations. 


Ind. Ed. 143. Vocational Guidance (2). 


Here the student is made acquainted with the best known methods 0! 
advising pupils as to their future careers. The course is designed to mak 
clear the possibilities and limitations of vocational guidance and the 
time and place where it can best be given. 


Ind. Ed. 146. Literature in Industrial Education (1). 


This is a study of periodicals and other current literature within the 
field of industrial arts and vocational education. The selection and 
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anization of the teacher’s personal library and the shop library are 
o discussed. 
1. Ed. 147. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts Education (2). 


This course is a survey of the field of industrial arts education and 
designed to make the student acquainted with the common method of 
ving problems of the course content and of planning the industrial 
ieation program in various schools. It includes also discussions regard- 
* the purchase of equipment and the handling of supplies. 


1. Ed. 148. Teaching Problem in Industrial Arts Education (3). 


This course is offered as an opportunity for students to devote them- 
ves to the solution of many of the numerous problems confronting 
chers and administrators concerned with introducing and teaching 
lustrial arts in the public schools. 


4. Ed. 151. Supervised Teaching (5). 

By practical experience under the direction of a supervisor it is planned 
give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
iching and the theory of education which have previously been presented 
d discussed in other courses. This teaching is carried through two 
nesters, and one half of the work is usually done in the College Junior 
gh School, while the other half is completed in the public schools of 
e city. 


d. Ed. 162. Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction 
‘in Industrial Education (3). 

The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties 

d functions of the supervisor. Special consideration is given to the 

jectives in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the 

pervisor and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, the 

ministration, and the school system as a whole. 


d. Ed. 163. Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education (3). 


In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specific 
oblems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial and 
cational education. Type projects in supervision of instruction, courses 
study, teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teaching 
ficiency, etc., constitute a part of the work. 


id. Ed. 184. Administration of Vocational Education (2). 


A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational 
lucation in its varied aspects. Study is made here of state and national 
‘ovisions for subsidizing vocational classes, of the various types of 
hools and classes that may be organized, of the qualification of teachers 
x the different types of programs, cooperation with labor and industry 
-apprenticeship training and in cooperative and other part-time classes. 
ttention is given to laws governing vocational programs, and to a study 
* successful programs now in operation. 
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Ind. Ed. 185. Part-Time Education (2). 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-tim 
education in its various forms, the types of organization and instructiona 
procedure suited to the part-time school, including the problems of oecy 
pational guidance, and coordination and placement. Special study is mad 
of part-time school conditions in the State of California. €! 


Ind. Ed. 190. Occupational Analysis and Curriculum Construction (2) 


This course will give the student definite practice in visualizing an 
analyzing the elements of his trade and in listing these elements as sepa 
rate tasks or operations. Curriculum construction will then be studied a 
a matter of organization of these elements for instructional procedure 

} 


Ind. Ed. 191. Technique of Teaching Vocational Subjects (2). ¥ 


In this course are studied and discussed the fundamental facts of th 
learning process with specific application to the acquisition of skill ani 
knowledge in mechanical work. -Different methods of presenting subject 
matter are considered, and evaluated with reference to their applicatior 
in trade teaching. | 


Ind. Ed. 192. Civic and Employment Relations (2). 
This course covers a study of industrial relationships, occupationa 
information, apprenticeship training programs, relations of capital anc 


labor, and such other topics as have bearing on the relation of the worke) 
to society and to industry. | 


Ind. Ed. 193. Supplemental Subjects (2). | 


A course composed of such drawing, mathematics, science, and othe 
related material as is needed by teachers of vocational shop subjects, ir 
order to make their teaching effective. : 
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MATHEMATICS 
| Wm. W. Peters, B.A., M.A. 


| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
th. 1. College Algebra (3). First semester. 


rerequisite: 14 years of high school Algebra, Plane Geometry. 

theory of linear and quadratic equations, theory of logarithms with 
stice in numerical computation, binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
, progressions, permutations and combinations, probability, simple 
yry of finance, series. 


th. 2. Theory of Investment (3). Second semester. 


rerequisite: Mathematics 1. 

rescribed for students in the College of Commerce. Simple and com- 
nd interest, annuities, stocks, bonds, cost depreciation, probability, 
irance, and life annuities. 


! 


th. 3A-B. Plane Analytic Geometry with Differential Calculus (3-3). 


rerequisite: Plane Trigonometry and 1% years of high school Algebra. 
he straight line, circle, conic sections, equations of first and second 
see, geometry of space, with study of limits, maxima and minima 
vatives, differentials, rates, simple problems in integration. 


h. 4A-B. Integral Calculus and Geometry of Space, Series (3-3). 


rerequisite : Mathematics 5A-B. 
ategration, summation processes, areas, surfaces, volumes, limits, dit- 
ntial equations. 


1 


th. 5A-B. Surveying (3-3). 


th. 10. Principles of Mathematics (3). 


[inimum essentials in business relationship; algebra and geometrical 
zesses; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, mensur- 
n, solution of equations. 
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MUSIC 


HELEN M. Barnett, B.A. 


Rospert Mitts DELANEY { 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES , 


tale 


Music 1. Principles of Music (2). First semester. 


Required of all Hlementary and Junior High School Education studell 
A course in the fundamentals of singing, sight reading, and tone thinking 


Music 2. Music Appreciation (3). Either semester. 


An introduction to the history of Music, with emphasis on the composi 
tions of the masters. Both vocal and instrumental forms. Much illus 
trative material, using phonograph, piano, and voice. 

Ay 
: x 
Music 3A-B. Harmony (3-3). : 

Intervals and chords; harmonization in two, three, and four voices, t 
given bass and melody, including tonic, dominant, and subdominan 
chords and their substitutes. 


Music 6A-B; Music 6C-D. Voice (1-1). 


Music 8A-B; Music 8C-D. Glee Club (1-1). 


Open to all students with good singing voices. 


Music 9A-B; Music 9C-D. Orchestra (1-1). 


Open to all students who have had experience in playing an orche 
tral instrument. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Music 101. Music Education (2). Second semester. 


Required of all Elementary and Junior High School Education student 
Organization, methods of procedure, and administration of music in 4 
elementary grades. 

Prerequisite: Music 1. 


Music 102A-B. History of Music (3-3). 


A study of the origin and development of vocal and instrumental musi¢ 
national schools—the opera—the orchestra. 
g 

Music 103A-B. Advanced Harmony (3-3). . 


Modulation through common chord and common tone. Chromatic ha: 
monies. Augmented chords. Two and three-part inventions. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A-B. 


pab 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Harotp McDonaxtp Davis, M.A. 

PauL M. Gerrisu, Ed.M. 

CaLvin McCray, B.A. 

EpWARD S. SPAULDING 

WINIFRED WEAGE, M.A. 

GLADYS VAN FosseEn, B.A. 

GERTRUDE H. HOVEY 

Epwarp L. MarkTHALER, M.D., Medical Adviser 


Men 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES ~- 


.E. 41. Anatomy (2). (Open to men and women). 


‘This course includes the scientific study of the parts which compose 
ie skeletal, articulatory, and muscular systems of the body, and the 
Jationship which these parts present to each other. 


.E. 42. Kinesiology (2). (Open to men and women). 


Prerequisite: Anatomy 41. 

‘This is the scientific study of bodily movement. It includes instruc- 
on in the principal types of muscular exercise, with discussion as to 
jw they are performed and their relation to the problems of bodily 
avelopment and bodily efficiency. 


LE. 51A. Elementary Activities and Health Education (1). 


| Two periods per week will be given to elementary group games, drills, 
od fundamentals of football and basketball. 

One period per week will be devoted to a Health Education lecture. 
these lectures will deal with infectious diseases and their control; infant 
telfare; special community problems; school hygiene, including physical 
«kaminations; and problems of the teacher in securing the health attitude 
f the child. The purpose of the course is to acquaint the teacher with 
ie fundamentals of health education. 


ME. 51B. Elementary Activities and Health Education (1). 


'Two periods per week will be given to class organization; methods in 
mmmands and drills, and fundamentals of baseball and track. 

One period per week will be devoted to a Health Education lecture. 
these lectures will include a study of the essentials of a balanced diet 
ow adults and children; digestion in relation to nutrition; elementary 
ietabolism; dietetic treatment for colds, constipation, and anemia; per- 
yal hygiene, including physical, moral, and mental hygiene; industrial 
ygiene; accidents; lighting, heating, and ventilation. 


.E. 52A. Advanced Activities (1). 


‘Advanced drills. Speedball, soccer, group games, apparatus, stunts, 
oxing and wrestling. 
8—66049 
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P.E. 52B. Advanced Activities (1). 


Volleyball, handball, tennis, swimming, life-saving, diving, water sports 
games, and a brief course in administration and organization of physica 
training activities. 


P.E. 53. Individual Adaptations and Health Education (1). 


Required course for those who are assigned to limited activity. Th 
correction of physical abnormalties, treatment of faulty posture, curya 
tures, weak feet and arches, heart disturbances, overweight and under 
weight. 


P.E. 54. Boxing (3). 


Theory and art of self-defense; teaching of offense and defense. Instrue 
tion in footwork, position of body, feinting, development of different leads 
blows, and guard position. 


P.E. 55. Wrestling (3). 


Modern and scientific methods; the value of wrestling as training fo 
other sports. Methods of offense and defense; mat generalship. 


P.E. 56. Calisthenics, Marching Tactics, Gymnasium Dancing, Grout 
Games (2). 


Theory and practice of calisthenics or free exercise, significance 
methods of exercising, technique of teaching, and the outline of program 
and arrangement of model lessons for different age groups. Marchin; 
tactics such as are necessary to handle gymnasium classes. Theory, con 
struction, use, and practice of folk and clog dances which can be use 
in elementary and high schgol and in college. Volleyball, handball, an 
squash. 


P.E. 57. Gymnastic Stunts (2). (Elective). 


Simple stunts on apparatus, such as horse, parallel and horizonta 
bars, rings, springboard and mats. Stunts are emphasized because the} 
are self-interesting. 


P.E. 60. Technique of Teaching Track (3). 


Theory and practice in the fundamentals of all track and field events 
adaptation to individual peculiarities; rules of competition, and the stud} 
of physical condition and its relation to endurance. The promotion 
management, and officiating of games and meets. History of track an 
the Olympic games. 


Pir. Ocusbrack | 1): 


Intercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 
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=. 65. Technique of Teaching Football (1). (Individual play). 


Practice and theory on the field. Individual instruction and practice 
each position in the backfield and line play, offense and defense. 
iphasis on individual play and not on team play. 


=. 66. Technique of Teaching Football (2). (Team play). 


Somplete systems of offense and defense, together with correct method 
playing each position. Study of different systems—Hast, West, South, 
1 Middle West. Generalship, signal systems, scouting and rules, all 
died from the coach’s viewpoint. 


=. 67. Football (1). 


mtercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


y 70. Technique of Teaching Basketball (1). (Individual play). 


?ractice and theory of individual play. Basic fundamentals 
voting, dribbling, stops, turns, ete. 


passing, 


=. 71. Technique of Teaching Basketball (2). (Team play). 


Theory of coaching basketball: fundamentals, various offensive and 
ensive systems, team organization, training and handling of men will 
| . . 8 ee 

‘studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 


=. 72. Basketball (1). 
‘ntercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


i 73. Technique of Teaching Baseball (3). 


Theory and practice in batting, fielding, base running, and pitching. 
ndamentals, team work, coaching, physical condition, and methods of 
oor or early practice. Theory practiced under game conditions. Team 
‘anization, training and handling of men will be studied from the view- 
mt of the coach. 


=. 74. Baseball (1). 


‘ntercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


ES 75. Technique of Teaching Swimming (2). 


Tlementary swimming and diving, breast, side, trudgeon, crawl, and 
k strokes. Red Cross life saving and resuscitation. Course is planned 
only to teach student to swim the various strokes, but also to be 
e to teach all the strokes. 


‘i. 76. Swimming (1). 


ntercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 
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P.E. 77. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2). (Open to men and women 
“ 


Fundamentals and methods of teaching and playing tennis. Grour 
and volley strokes. Forehand and backhand drives, forehand and badl 
hand volleys, service, overhead, etc. Singles and doubles play. How 1 


organize and manage tennis meets. Court construction and care. it 
: 

P.E. 78. Tennis (1). [ 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. ; 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 7 


P.E. 102. Community Recreation (2). (Open to men and women 


Theory and practice in industrial, school, rural, and adult recreation 
playground management and administration. Special programs, leade 
ship of community recreation centers. Presentation of material for aboy 
recreation organizations and its use. ¥ 


P.E. 103. Administration of Physical Education in Elementar 
Schools (1-2). (Open to men and women). 
For description see Physical Education for Women. 


P.E. 108. Applied Physiology (2). (Open to men and women). 
For description see Physical Education for Women. 


P.E. 110A-B-C. Practice Teaching (2-2-2). 


This includes practice teaching in the various phases of Physical Hdt 
cation and recreation. The students are assigned to assist in variou 
classes, on the playgrounds and in different sports. Practice teaching wi 
be under supervision in the elementary, junior high, and senior hig 
schools. 


P.E. 150. Principles of Physical Education (3). 


A course dealing with educational principles of Physical Education an 
their relationship to other educational subjects and to life. Relation 0 
basie principles of Physical Education to economic, political, and socia 
life. A study of the. modern trend in Physical Education tests an 
measurements. 


P.E. 151. Psychology of Athletics (2). 


A study of the psychological side of athletic competition. To kno 
how to select the right man out of a dozen; how to keep up morale, t 
build up a fighting spirit; and how to establish ideals and traditions 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A-B. . 


P.E. 152. Administration of Physical Education in Secondar 
Schools (2). 


Studying the problems involved in a department of Physical Hducatio: 
in junior and senior high schools. Organization of conferences or leagues 
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anization of departments in different sized high schools; details such 
paper forms, tickets, budgets, buying, managing trips; the correlation 
athletié and academic departments. Intramural organization. 
dical examinations. 


> 153. Individual Program Adaptations (1). 


\ teachers’ course on how to detect, diagnose, and treat physical 
iormalities. Theory of individual and group instruction. Theory and 
etice of prevention and correction of physical abnormalities among 
ool children and adults. 

?rerequisite : Physiology, Anatomy, Kinesiology. 


=, 154. Athletic Training and First Aid (1). 


| 

Cheories of massage, conditioning, first aid for athletic injuries. Heat- 
‘appliances and the application of heat; taping and bandaging. 
Prerequisite: Physiology, Anatomy, Kinesiology. 


=, 157. Scoutcraft (Elementary) (14). 

4 course intended to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organ- 
tion, its objectives and its organization. Actual participation in Scout 
ts, measurements, and leadership. Assigned readings and problems, 
‘ether with hikes and field work. 


. 158. Scoutcraft (Advanced) (13). 
Sontinuation of course 157, in which merit badge work and more 
vanced aspects of scouting will be studied. Lectures relating scout- 
ft to present-day educational objectives. Hach student assigned to a 
‘al troop as an assistant scoutmaster. 


Women 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


E. 1A. First and Second Grade Activities, Games, Stunts, and 
| Health Education (1). 


Two hours a week devoted to practice in activities used in the first 
© grades, games of the schoolroom, playground, and gymnasium, and 
aple stunts. Discussion of methods of teaching, and practice in apply- 
3 materials through teaching fellow students. 

One hour lecture in Health Education. These lectures deal with infec- 
sus diseases and their control; infant welfare; special community prob- 
ns; school hygiene, including physical examinations; and problems of 
8 teacher in securing the health attitude of the child. The purpose of 
2 lectures is to acquaint the teacher with the fundamentals of health 


ucation. 


4 


E. 1B. Folk Dancing; Formalized Drill; Health Education (1). 


‘Beginning folk dancing, marching, posture drills and mimetic exercises. 
iseussion of methods and practice in teaching fellow students. 
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One hour lecture in Health Education. These lectures include a study 
of the essentials of a balanced diet for adults and children; digestion in 
relation to nutrition; elementary metabolism; dietetic treatment for colds, 
constipation, and anemia; personal hygiene, including physical, moral, 
and mental hygiene; iauatere! hygiene; accidents; lighting, heating, 
and ventilation. | 


| 
P.E. 2A. Athletic Activities and Games (1). | 

Practice in athletic activities, including those recommended by the 
state department of education for use in the elementary and high school 
grades, and athletic games such as soccer, speedball, volleyball, and basge- 
ball. This course aims to give sufficient skill to enable the student to 
demonstrate the event and to find the points of difficulty and error in its 
execution, and to coach, referee, or umpire the various games. 


P.E. 2B. Team Games; Advanced Stunts; Dancing (1). 


Practice in games involving greater team work than those in 1A, light 
apparatus and advanced stunts; folk, character, and natural dancing 
adaptable to elementary, high school, college, and adult recreational 
groups. Discussion of methods and practice in teaching fellow students, 
“S” following the number of any of the above courses on a student's 
record card designates that the student has not been able to do the 
activity (for physical reascns) but has completed the requirements of the 
course by observation, written work, or other approved methods. 


P.E. 3A. Activities of First and Second Grades, Games, Stunts, and 
Health Education (1). 
A course covering more completely the material given in PW. TA, ie Fe 


chosen by those students who intend to specialize in Physical Education. 
One hour lecture in Health Education. See description under P.B. 1A. 


i 


P.E. 3B. Folk Dancing and Formalized Drill (1). 


A course covering more completely the material given in P.E. 1B. To be 
chosen by those students who intend to specialize in Physical Education. 
One hour lecture in Health Education. See description under P.E. 1B. 


P.E. 4A. Athletic Activities and Athletic Games (1). 


A course similar to P.E. 2A, but designed for students who intend to 
specialize in Physical Education. | 


P.E. 4B. Team Games, Apparatus, and Advanced Stunts and Dane- 
ing (1). 


A course similar to 2B, but designed for students who intend to spe- 
cialize in Physical Education. 
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E. 5A. Folk Dancing and Formalized Drill; Health Education (1). 
An activity course for students not specializing in Klementary Eduea- 
n, Junior High School Education, or Physical Education courses, con- 
ting of beginning folk dances, marching, posture drills, and gymnastics. 
One hour lecture in Health Education. See description under P.E. 1A. 


| 


: 
: 


E. 5B. Clogging, Simple Games and Stunts; Health Education (1). 


An activity course. 
One hour lecture in Health Hducation. See description under P.E. 1B. 


'E, 6A. Team Games and Dancing hs 


q 


An activity course including more advanced games: and dances than 
ose in 5A. 


} 


_E. 6B. Athletic Games, Apparatus, and Advanced Floor Stunts (1). 


An activity course including such games as soccer, speedball, volley- 
Jl, and baseball, and more advanced stunts than those given in P.H. 5. 


.E. 8. Individual Adaptations and Health Education (1-4). 

‘A course in which the activity is adapted to those women who for 
oalth reasons cannot take the regularly prescribed work in courses DA, 
B, 6A, or 6B. 


LE. 21-27. Sports. 


Technique and practice in skill and coaching. Members of these classes 
‘ill be expected to referee during the practice periods of each Women’s 
(thletic Association sport. 

PB. 21. Soccer, Speedball, Handball (1). 

| P.B. 22. Volleyball (3). 

| P.H. 23. Tennis (4-3). 

} P.H. 24. Archery (3). 

*P.B. 25. Swimming (3-3). 

| PB. 26. Baseball, Track and Field (1). 

| P.E. 27. Hockey, Basketball (1). 


»E. 31. Advanced Formal Activities and Apparatus Stunts (1). 


».E. 32. Advanced Folk and Elementary Clog Dancing (1). 
».E. 33. Advanced Clog Dancing (3). 
»>.E. 34. Advanced Natural Dancing (32). 


”E. 35. First Aid (1). 
Dealing in particular with the treatment of injuries apt to occur in 
Physical Education activities. 


| 
| 


?.E. 36. Special Elective Practice (2-3). 
| A course intended to give further practice in whatever type of activity 
's needed by the individual. 
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Required of Elementary Education and Junior High School Education 
students with a group elective in Physical Education. 


P.E. 41. Anatomy (2). 
P.E. 42. Kinesiology (2). 


“UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
P.E. 102. Community Recreation (2). 


P.E. 103. Administration of Physical Education in Elementary 
Schools (1-2). 


Organization of physical training activities in respect to type, time, and 
place. Discussion of the management of material, facilities, children, 
and leadership. 

The one-unit course is a brief course required of all Elementary and 
Junior High School Education students, except those electing Physical 
Education as a minor. 

The two-unit course should be taken by those students who are spe- 
cializing in Physical Education. 


P.E. 108. Applied Physiology (2). 


An application of the knowledge of physiology to a special study of 
the effect of exercise on the various systems of the body; exercise as 
influenced by age and sex; fatigue; breathlessness; exhaustion. 


P.E. 110A-B-C. Directed Teaching (2-2-2), 


Courses P.E. 41-42 and 102-110 are open to both men and women. 
Descriptions of courses 41, 42, 102, and 110 may be found under Physical 
Education for Men. 


P.E. 111. Methods in Class Procedure in Physical Training Activi- 
ties (2). 

Instruction and management of a class in |physical training activities. 

The purpose of the course is to unify the material gained in courses 3A-B, 


4A-B. Further practice is given in handling groups of fellow students 
in combinations of activities. 


P.E. 114. Corrective and Preventive Gymnastics (2). (Course for 
minor). 


Study and practice in the method of dealing with the most common 
physical deficiences met in the public schools. 
P.E. 115. Scouting (1). 


A course in Scout leadership, given by a leader from the Girl Scout 
organization. 
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. 121. Physical Examinations (3). 


_ course studying various methods of giving physical examinations. 
ctical experience is gained by assisting with the examination of 
lents. 


', 122. Individual Program Adaptations (3). 


_ study of the physical deviations found in schools, and corrective 
other suitable methods of dealing with such. Practice is given in 
sses of fellow students or children. 


', 123. School Hygiene (2). 


[ygiene pertaining especially to the school child and his surroundings. 
thods of teaching. 


- 130. Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 
School (3). 


fethods of administration of Physical Education in the junior and 
ior high schools and in college. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 7 
HLizABETH L. BrsHop, A.M. | 


Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Psy. 1A. General Psychology (3). 5 


Lectures, discussions, and classroom demonstrations covering the ¢ 
ments of consciousness 2nd behavior, their relation to the nervous syste 
and the phenomena of sensation, habit, attention, association, percepti 
imagination, memory, judgment, reasoning, instinct, emotion, and y 
tion. Very elementary demonstration. 


Psy. 1B. Applied Psychology (3). 


A discussion of psychological principles in’ their practical applicat 
to problems of daily life and to various occupations and professions. 


Phil. 4A-B. History of Philosophy (3-3). 


Brief history of philosophic thought, designed to give the student so 
grasp on fundamental philosophical problems and to aid him in adjust 
himself to his physical, mental, and moral environment. 

A. The development of ideas from the early Greek period to N 
Platonism. 

B. The course of philosephy from the beginning of the Christian | 
down to modern times. 
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SCIENCE 


HAZEL SEvery, M.A. 
EARL WALKER, M.A. 
WILBUR SELLE, M.A. 
WILLIAM PeEtTeERS, M.A. 


Science may be used as a minor in several of the degree-grantmg 
urses. 

Chemistry 
A minor in chemistry. 
Bach candidate for graduation with a major in some other department 
ist complete at least 9 units in the Lower Division*and 6 or more in 
2 Upper Division as follows: 
In Lower Division courses : 


Sci. 1A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry____-~__-_-----~- (3-3), or 
mre A-;—General Inorganic Chemistry_-_._____-_____~- (5-5) 
MME CA Te Ce DETUISET Vn th se ce (3) 


In Upper Division courses : 


mmm Physiological Chemistry 2-2-5 =------_+_---- (3) 
ma t00A-B—Food and Textiles Chemistry_____.___-_~_- (2-2) 
ett A = —Quatitative Analysis, 2... 2-s_~- <4 (3-3) 
RT ee SCIOTO MEV LOL OC Sig oe ee ee — (2) 
were 140——Supervised ‘Teaching’ ~J--------2~_=----_---_- (2) 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Chemistry 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
i. 1A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 
Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
operties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to 


_ students. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


si. 2A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 


Prerequisite, any two of the following: High School Chemistry, Physics, 
igonometry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


1. 5. Organic Chemistry (3). 
Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 
Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, benzene 


mpounds, and dyes. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


si. 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 


This course will include an elementary study of the reactions involved 
the production and use of such materials as metals, alloys, building 
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materials, paints, oils, cement and fuels, etc. For students in Industria 
HWducation who have credit in Chemistry 1A or 2A. : 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. q 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES | 

Sci. 100. Physiological Chemistry (3). 
Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secre 
tions of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination 0 


waste products. Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2 


and 5. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 101A-B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 


Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2. 3 
This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, purity of foods 
and the study of textile fibres. 4a 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 


One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 105A-B. Quantitative Analysis (3-3). 


Introductory training in the methods of quantitative analysis of variou 
materials, acids, bases, salts, alloys, and minerals. Open to those wh 
have completed Course 1A, 1B, and 5A or 2A and 2B. ; 

One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. 


| 
| 
Sci. 139. Science Methods (2). , 


A study of methods of teaching science, including methods of presenta 
tion of subject matter and reviews of typical courses of study. Open t 
students with a minor in Chemistry. | 


] 


Sci. 140. Supervised Teaching (2). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under supervision. Class 
room work, conferences, discussions. For all students who have a mino) 
in Chemistry. 


Physics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 20A-B. General Physics (3-3) 


Prerequisites: High School Physics or Chemistry, Trigonometry, 1j 
years High School Algebra. 

Definitions, conversion factors, problems, formule covering mechanics 
molecular physics, heat and sound. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
si. 40A-B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of morphology and physiology of flowers, fruits, seeds, 
edlings, roots, stems, and leaves. An introduction to taxomony of the 
ywering plant. 


Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 
| 


ci. 50A-B. Physiology (3-3). 


A general study of the structure and functions of the body with special 
ference to muscles, nervous system, sense organs, circulation, digestion, 
‘cretion, and metabolism. Designed for students of Physical Education, 
wdustrial Education, and those desiring a major in Physiology. Pre- 
minary courses in Chemistry and Biology are recommended. Two lectures 
1d one laboratory period a week. 


ci. 6(0A-B. General Zoology (3-3). 


Lecture and laboratory course involving the study of representatives of 
ie principal groups of animals, with lectures on their structure and 
assification, and on the general laws of Biology which they illustrate. 
| Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


WiLLtiAM H. EL.Lison, Pu.D. 
Full time faculty member to be appointed. 

MILDRED C. Pye, M.A. 

LEwis C. Carson, Pu.D. 


ECONOMICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Econ. 1A-B. Principles of Economics (3-3). 
A general course in the principles of Economics and a study of impor 
tant problems of the economic world. 
Econ. 2. Principles of Economics (3). 


A brief course in Economics for students in the professional courses 


GEOGRAPHY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Geog. 1. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). 


A development of the underlying principles of human geography througl 
a study of the main features of the physical environment in their relation 
ship to man’s life and activities, particularly as exemplified in type regions 


Geog. 2. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 


Prerequisite: Geography 1. | 


A study of selected regions with wide application of the principles o 
human and economic geography. | 
| 


HISTORY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Hist. 2A-B. History of Western Europe (3-3). 


The development of western civilization from the decline of the Romar 
Kmpire to the present time. A study of the political, economic, and social 


background of present day civilization. 


f 
Hist. 3A-B. History of the Americas (3-3). 


A survey of the history of the Americas from the periods of discover} 
and colonization to the present time. Emphasis is placed upon factor! 
and relationships which have significance for the whole western hemisphetey 


{ 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES | 
Hist. 102A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 


A study of the political, social, and constitutional history of the Unite 
States. | 
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st. 111A-B. Modern European History Since 1789 (3-3). 


\ study of European political and social development and world rela- 
aships from the French Revolution to the present day. 


st. 125. Renaissance and Reformation (3). 


ntellectual and religious developments of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
turies and their significance. 
-rerequisite: A year course in Huropean history. 


3t. 131. History of the British Empire (3). 


Fo 

Che rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British 
ansion. 

*rerequisite: A year course in Huropean history. 


st. 142. History of Latin America (3). 


\ study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


st. 151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


i survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States 
the Pacific ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for 
itical and economic leadership in the past, together with consideration 
the present situation and problems in the area. 

*rerequisite: A year course in Huropean history. 


st. 155. History of American Diplomacy (3). 


1 a . . . . . = 
4 study of the foreign relations of the United States. 
’rerequisite: A year course in United States history. 


3t. 165. History of the Civil War and Reconstruction (3). 


distory of the United States from 1852 to 1877. 
*rerequisite: A year course in United States history. 


st 171. History of the United States in Reecnt Decades (3). 


*olitical, economic, and social development of the United States from 
‘6 to the present time. 
*rerequisite: A year course in United States history. 


it. 175. History of the West (3). 


i Study of the history of the trans-Mississippi west. 
*rerequisite: A year course in United States history. 


it. 180. Industrial History of the United States (3). 


« Study of the economic development and industrial history of the 
ited States. (Primarily for students in Industrial Education. ) 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Pol. Sci. 1A-B. Government (3-3). 


A comparative study of the more important of the modern government 
with special emphasis on the constitution and government of the Unit 
States. Satisfies the state requirement in constitution and Ameriei 


ideals. b 
Pol. Sci. 99. American Institutions (3). , 


The fundamental nature of the American constitutional system onl | 


the ideals upon which it is based. di 
(Not open to students who take Political Science 1A-B or Histo; 


102A-B.) 


| 
{ 


SOCIOLOGY > | 
» 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES a 


Soc. 1. Elements of Sociology (3). 


A study of the underlying principles of society with application 
present day problems. . 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES , | 
Soc. 103. Immigration Problems (2). . 


A study of population movements under modern conditions. The cal 
channels, and methods of immigration are studied, and parti 
emphasis is placed on questions of race and nationality. 


STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE 1928-29 INCLUDING 
SUMMER SESSION 1928 

Norr.—Abbreviations for departments are as follows: I. ®.—Industr 

Education; A—Art; H. E—Home Economics; Ed.—Education; be 

Elementary Education and Junior High School Education ; Acad 

Academic; Sp.—Special; Aud.—Auditor. : 


, 
é 


| FRESHMEN 
Name Department Addr 8: 
Adams, Lenora A. T 
Aguinaldo, Richard A. Santa Barbé 
Allerdyce, Alvin R. Acad. ¥ 
Anderson, John 1, ide Santa Y1 
Badger, Alice Kd. Santa Barbé 
Bailey, Diana Margaret Acad. Santa Barbé 
Barnes, Alma H. Acad. Santa Barbé 
Barnett, Hugh Acad. ‘ 
Barnett, Walter Ti La La Me 
Barth, George Acad. Santa Barbi 
Bates, Virginia Acad. Santa . 
Birss, Whitelaw Acad. Santa Barbs 
Bishop, Katherine Acad. Santa Barb: 
Bly, Victor Acad. Santa Barbi 
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Name 

yd, Kathleen 
rrillo, Mauricio 
odgett, James 
abo, M. Henry 
‘own, Edwin 
itke, Emma 
‘chola, Julian 
mpilio, James 


Sier, Roger 
‘saroli, Mario 
affee, Vivian 


2ero, Rose’ 
ehran, Anita 
leman, Warren 
lton, Victor 
oley, Helen 

on, Camilla 


peland, Margaret 


pe, Alan I 

rey, Theodora 
rmwall, Ella H. 
y, Katherine 
omwell, Daisy 
rley, William 
kita, Mansuito 
rdi, Lina R. 


nioan, Gregorio 


ivens, Hid J. 


nton, Marjorie F. 
skenson, Wesley 
*kman, William J. 


sus, Agnesse 
rsey, Mildred 
eyer, Ellen 

e, Mary Louise 
ton, William 
ves, Albert 
khoff, Elsie 
lridge, Doris 


ison, Edwin H. 
win, Harold Wm. 


aki, Ruth 
irley, Faith 


dor, William John 


ines, Thomas 


son, Dorothy May 


:ahill, Keith 
ddard, Ena A. 


ddard, Marguerite 


ady, Elwood 


ay, Mary Whitwell 


»gorio, Balmeo 
gopian, Rose 


milton, Patricia 


nning, Preston 


rlow, Orman M. 
rtshorn, Winifred 
tmosa, Nicolas EB. 


witt, Vera 
1, Blanche 


I—66049 


nfield, Boy Wayne 
nfield, Orville E. 
rpenter, Amy L. 
rroll, Charlotte 


‘amberlain, Mildred 


FRESHMEN—Continued 


Department Address 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
A. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
A ADE Carpinteria 
Acad. Bakersfield 
Ed. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
AL. BED. Lompoc 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Ed. ' Riverside 
Acad. _. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Ed. Carpinteria 
Acad. Goleta 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
AG Santa Barbara 
A. Santa Barbara 
1 Ay Santa Barbara 
Ho H. Los Angeles 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Pasadena 
A. Los Angeles 
Ui op Santa Barbara 
Ed. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Philippine Islands 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
A. Rio Vista 
Acad. Santa Cruz 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Ed. Hollywood 
igh. ADE Yorba Linda 
del. 2D0 Fullerton 
Ed. McConnelsville, Ohio 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
jek 1D), Orange 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
1B OL Summerland 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Bell 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Ed. Bakersfield 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Berkeley 
Acad. Ojai 
Ed. Philippine Islands 
Mel. De Dinuba 
Jal. dae Santa Barbara 
Acad. Glendale 
1 ay Fullerton 
Acad. Santa Barbara 
Acad. Berkeley 
Ed. Santa Barbara 
Ed, Santa Barbara 
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Name 


Hill, Desmond 
Hill, Thomas 
Holman, Lois 
Hooker, Harwood 
Hopkins, Paul R. 
Hudson, Ethel 
Huning, Mary J. 
Hunt, Robert R. 
Imler, Robert I. 
Irwin, Margaret C. 
Izant, Alice 
Janssens, Carmelita 
Jennings, Christine 
Jigergian, Margaret 
Jones, Pauline 
Jones, Winifred 
Kent, Junior 
Kessler, Thayer C. 
Kimberley, Ellen A. 
Kirby, Robert 
Klett, Arleen 
Kilmer, Sarah 
Koke, Robert A. 
Kramer, Wendell R. 
Lane, Howard M. 
Larsen, David L. 
Larsen, Irene 
Larsen, Martha 
Laskey, Ruth 
Lawrence, Robert 
Lee, Robert R. 
Lewis, Inez 


Lewis, Margaret Hsther 


Lindesmith, Ellen R. 
Liming, Dorothy 
Longawa, Mary K. 
Lowry, Jocelyn 
McAllister, Victor 
McTavish, Emmett 
Mainland, Mabeth 
Maloney, Elizabeth 
Manchee, T. L. 
Manny, Bertha 
Martin, Francis Joseph 
Merryfield, Mathea 
Merritt, Frances 
Middleton, Laura A. 
Mills, William E. 
Miner, Pearl Leona 
Morgan, Margaret 
Moss, Earl D. 
Motto, Herbert 
Nagle, Charles 
Neagle, Mary 
Nie'son, Jean 
Nielsen, Lillian D. 
Noble, Kent 

Oliver, Charles 
Oshanna, Susan 
Osner, Emma 
Ottley, Alan R. 
Paggeot, Lowell 
Park, Stella 


FRESH MEN—Continued 


Department 


Acad. 
Acad. 
Acad. 
Acad. 
Acad. 


Acad. 
Acad. 
A 


Acad. 
ist, dae 
Acad. 
TEP 
A. 

igh, Way 


Address 


Santa Barbar: 
Glendal 
Santa Barbar: 
Hanfor 
Santa Barbar; 
Carpinteri 
Ventur: 

Santa Barbar: 
Los Angele 
Tacoma, Wash 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar: 
Arlingto! 
Santa Barbar 
Zelzal 

Santa Barbar 
Los Angele 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar: 
Fillmor 
Santa Barbar. 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Solvan 

Santa Barbar 
Summerlan 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 


San Luis Obisp 


Pasaden 
Santa Barbar 
Lompc 

Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Van Nuy 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Paul 
Yuma, Col 
Buttonwillo 
Santa Barbar 
Santa Barbat 
Santa Barbat 
Santa Barbal 
Santa Barbal 
Solvar 

Santa Barbal 
Lomp< 

Santa Barba 
Delat 

Santa Barbal 
Glenda 

Los Angel 
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_Name 
arma, Lawrence 
eacock, Elizabeth 


eterson, Dorothea E. 
eterson, Dorothea M. 


jehn, Lillian 
jierce, Ardle C. 
jierucci, Fred 
olley, Harold 
orter, Ned Scott 
owers, Eleanore 
owers, Jack 
roctor, Elizabeth 
uivey, Byron F. 
andolph, Mildred 
athbun, Jesse 
eeder, Ida May 
ice, Norma 

oach, Thomas F. 
odman,, Eddie 
ose, Henry 

uiz, James 
ansum, Ella D. 
shauer, Elizabeth 
shuyler, Howard 
sott, Eugene Ward 
sexton, H. A. 

aort, Byron B. 
mpson, Glenn G. 
mith, Betty Lou 
mith, Carol C. 
nith, Helen Marie 
mith, M. Edith 
‘anley, Doris Lucille 
‘uart, Sylvia 
wain, Frances V. 
anssig, Nathan 
hacker, Florence 
hiesen, Herman 
hompson, Stuart M. 
ietz, Elsie 

dland, Donald E. 
oland, Valentine 
olin, Caroline 
omlinson, Bruce 
owle, Eva M. 
ubbs, Chester 


ucker, Mabel Catherine 


alla, Mary 

an Winkle, Charles 
oss, Ellen F. 

‘ade, Albert 

‘adley, Mary Louise 
fallin, Laura 
‘alker, Helen Irene 
‘alter, Marjorie 
‘atson, Edna 

‘est, Tobey 
‘illiams, Samuel 
‘Uliamson, James 
‘ilson, Harry S. 
‘ood, Jean 

‘oods, James A. 
‘oodward, Jean 


FRESHMEN—Continued 


Department 


Address 


Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Salinas 
Monrovia 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Felton 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Woodlake 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Lompoc 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Madera 

Santa Barbara 
Long Beach 
Yorba Linda 
Fillmore 
Templeton 
National City 
Riverside 
Reedley 

Sputa Barbara 
Monrovia 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Paula 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Lompoc 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
EK1 Monte 
Middle River, Minn. 
Yorba Linda 
Santa Paula 
Santa Barbara 
Carpinteria 
Santa Barbara 
Lost Hills 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
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Name Department Address 
Alberts, Charles Acad. Santa Barbar 
Aleksi, Rose Mary Ed. Oxnar 
Babcock, Jack Acad Santa Barbar 
Baker, Barbara Acad Santa Barbar 
Barnard, Leland D. Acad Santa Barbar 
Barnes, Henrietta Acad Santa Barbar 
Bell, Helen Ed. Glendor 
Bennett, Delwyn Ed. Santa Barbar 
Birnie, Jeannette A. Santa Barbar 
Blackie, Lyllis M. A. Inglewoo 
Bliss, Henry H. Acad Carpinteri 
Blum, Bertha Ed. Acto 
Brown, Roberta Jane Ed. Orang 
Buck, Dudley Ed. Santa Barbar 
Burns, Rachel Ed. Glendor 
Cannan, Charlotte L. Hd. Wood 
Camp, Mary Kathryn H. E. Long Beac 
Carr, Azalea C Kd. Santa Barbar 
Carr, Stanley Le: Pomon 
Clark, Laura Dorothy H. E. Santa Mari 
Crane, Nellamae Ed. Santa Paul 
Cronise, Dorothy S. Acad. Santa Barbrar 
Surtis, pDorothyer: Hew hr El Mont 
Davis, John Charles 1h ADR Tula 
Day, Wilbur Jr. UW o> Los Angel 
Dearborn, Evelyn Acad. Santa Barbar 
Douglass, Jean Ed. San Pedr 
Downs, Maggie May Ed. Los Olive 
Dukes, Eula M. Acad. Sheridan, Wy 
Edgerton, Amelie Francis Acad. Santa Barbar 
Hisenbise, John Raymond Acad. Atascader 
Eldridge, Lillian Ed. Santa Barbar 
Elwell, Margaret Ed. Ventul 
Ezaki, James Acad. Summerlan 
Ezaki, William es Summerlan 
Fong, Edward Acad. Santa Barbar 
France, Laura Ed. Santa Paw 
Frost, Lucille H. E Fresr 
Furman, Margaret Ed. Santa Barbai 
Gabbert, ZoeMa M. Kd. } 
Gillum, Virgil Acad Summerlan 
Glasby, Le Roy Acad Santa Barbar 
Goodfield, Llewellyn Ed. Santa Barbar 
Graham, Margaret A. Santa Mar: 
Guntermann, William Acad Santa Barba1 
Hanson, Helen L. Kd. Santa Barbar 
Hegeman, Ann Kd. Santa Barbar 
Hickman, Cecil Acad. Long Beac 
Higgs, Oswald UW IDE Santa Barbar 
Hill, Mary Kd. Santa Barbal 
Holmes, Marjorie Acad. Santa Barbar 
Horsey, Catherine Whitcomb Ed. El Paso, Texée 
Houghton, Laura Louise Acad. Santa Barbal 
Howell, Brady i ADE Hughso 
Humphrey, Fred L. Acad. Carpinter: 
Ilenstein, Charles A. Acad. Santa Barbar 
Imes, Fred L. ea. Los Angel 
Jackson, H. S. Acad. Santa Barbal 
Jacobs, Alan Acad. Santa Barbat 
Johnson, Ralph #H. eae Long Beac 
Keeton, Thisba Frances Acad. Lancaste 
Kennedy, Robert Allen Acad Santa Barbal 
Kenney, Maibelle Eid. Pismo Beac 
Knight, Emily M. Ed. Los Angele 
Kramer, Miriam Acad Santa Barbar 


iil 
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Name 


ane, Margaret 

ind, Jennie 

incoln, Alpheus 

ee, Minnie Pettit 
eonard, Zenas 

ewis, M. Claribel 
owry, H. Louise 
‘eDougall, Taylor 
‘cFarland, Joe 
‘eGregor, Robert 
‘acGregor, Samuel R. 
‘lartin, Eleanor KE. 
‘axwell, Edith 

‘eier, Minnie 

iller, Marian C. 
lynek, Charles 
organ, John Eugene 
auman, Helen Martha 
jiedermuller, Ted 
Isen, Nick HB 

Ison, Grace HE. 

‘Neill, Helen Marie 
aulin, Stewart H. 
estor, Louise 

etersen, Viola Eleanora 
helps, John F. 

Ollard, Lawrence M. 
amos, Mariano V. 
eeder, Florence 
itchie, Charles M. 
Oberts, Louise Nevada 
odehaver, Doris 
odriguez, Alma 
omain, Richard 
oulston, William John 
ussell, Imogene 
unsum, Harle D. 
ivage, Willa Del 
thneider, Hilda 
iackelford, Alma 
lannon, Valmond Keith 
1orkley, Grace 

egel, Ruth Adele 
nallwood, Roy 

nith, Helen L. 

nith, Walter 

nyth, Mildred 

nyth, Miriam 

ephens, William E. 
evens, Richard O. 
iber, Marie 

vanson, Walter 

sIford, Rose 

srry, Albert Z. 

lomas, Gladys 
1ompson, Julia Paul 
ce, Vernley W. 

‘ipp, Helene 

‘umbull, Arthur L. 
vombly, Ethel M. 
mberger, May 

im Zander, John 
atson, David 

eber, Louise Virginia 
ebster, Helen 


Department 
Acad. 


Address 


Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Long Beach 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Carpinteria 
Hollywood 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Chillicothe, Ill. 
Templeton 
Santa Paula 
Azusa 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara 

Buttonwillow 
Oxnard 

Santa Barbara 
Moorpark 
Patterson 
Templeton 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara 
Paso Robles 

San Pedro 
Manila, P. I. 
Oxnard 

Ojai 

Laton 

Santa Barbara 
Ventura 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Riviera 

Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 


Alberta, Canada 


Garden Grove 
Santa Barbara 
Carpinteria 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Napa 

Napa 

Santa Bzarbara 
Santa Barbara 
Ontario 

Santa Barbara 
Buellton 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Fullerton 
Santa Barbara 
Long Beach 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
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Name Department Addres 
Weiser, Clifford Acad Santa Barb 
Wheeler, George Acad 
Wilson, Jean Acad Santa Barb 
Winters, Stanley Acad Santa Rarba 
Wood, Emily A. Yuma, 4 
Woody, Ethel A. 

Young, Rosamond Kd. Santa Barb 
Zinser, Richard H. Acad. Chillicothe, 
JUNIORS 
Aholin, Elsa Kd. San Pe 
Aliverti, Angeline Ed. Santa Barb 
Barden, Cornelia EH. Ed. Angels Can 
Barger, Iola Ed. 
Barnes, Bernard Acad. Santa Rarb 
Batty, Estella Ed. a 
Beckley, Opal C. Acad. Santa earb 
Bennett, William _D. 1d BE Los Angele; 
Boeckman, Freida H. AS Santa Barbarz 
Bolton, Minnie G. Ed. Highlan¢ 
Breske, Laura P. Ne Los Angele 
Brown, Georgiana K. Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Campbell, Helen 12 12: Santa Barbaré 
Carmichael, Jessie Ed. Oakla 
Chamberlain, Edna Ed. 
Chamberlain, Mabel L. Ed. Rosemeat 
Chamberlain, Thelma Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Church, Brenhilda G. Ed. Long | 
Clemore, Albert iE. Ade Cabool, | 
Clow, Gordon Acad. Santa Pauli 
Cochran, Bertie Marie Ed. Santa Pa 
Coffin, Grace Ed. Whittie: 
Cook, Lois Eid. Imperia 
Cravens, Thomas I. E. Carpinteri: 
Curfman, Irene Ed. Santa bare 
Doig, Margaret Ed. 
Davidson, Marian H. E. Redland 
Davis, Elizabeth Ed. Bakersfiek 
Deleree, August Teo; Santa Barbari 
Denno, Ray EH. Acad. Santa Barbaré 
Donahue, Kathleen Acad. Santa Yne! 
Egan, Lelia M. Ed. Los Angele 
Hisenbise, Grace Acad Atascader 
Elmore, Alene B. Ed. Santa Mari 
Ferris, Elizabeth B. Ed. Santa Barbari 
Foss, Perham Gates MWe 1B, Douglas, Ariz 
Fox, Elizabeth A. Los Angele 
Haas, Reba Ed. Whittie 
Hahn, Raymond 18; Santa Barbari 
Hardeman, Eleanor Ed. Crestlin 
Harper, Hattie Mae lal, 32 Loyalto) 
Harris, Gene M. id. Santa Barbar 
Hineman, Rebecca lat, 1k Santa Barbar 
Irvin, Isabelle Ed. San Pedr 
Jameson, Marlyn Ed. Santa Barbari 
Jamieson, Charles R. Kd. Santa Barbari 
Jenson, Margaret Acad Sebastop 
Johnson, Elizabeth EH. # La M 
Jones, Phil Acad Santa Barbari 
Kelley, Jocelyn Else Riversid 
Kibbe, Claire Ed. Fullerto 
Loving, Chrystelle Ed. Hollywoo 
Lyon, Isabella Ed. Santa Barbar 
McCabe, Edith Acad Santa Barbari 
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TUne Department Address 
Callister, Doris Ed. Tulare 
Kay, Helen B. Ed. Los Angeles 
Kibben, Howard J. Acad. Bakersfield 
nsfield, Dorothy Ed. San Pedro 
rsh, Niargua W. Ed. Santa Barbara 
rtin, Gilbert Acad. Carpinteria 
ad, Robert C. Acad. Porterville 
agile, Leola» Eid. Los Angeles 
semer, Noel M. ii, A Santa Barbara 
line, Mabel Ed. Santa Barbara 
orman, Effie Ed. Santa Barbara 
rgan, Thelma Ed. Summerland 
nger, Fay M. Ed. Tulare 
jlett, Elizabeth ish, 15), Santa Barbara 
yorn, Marion Ae Bakersfield 
a, Hsther Il, 19% Tulare 
ie, Hstelle Ed. Santa Barbara 
kham, Lucile H. HN, Santa Barbara 
vers, B. Lucille Kd. Santa Barbara 
ud, Richard 1G, Ade Santa Barbara 
oinson, Maude ‘AG Bakersfield 
an, Marion C. Ed. Santa Barbara 
ins, John Acad. Ventura 
inders, Naomi Acad. Santa Barbara 
mre, Lila L. Ed. Santa Barbara 
ith, Bernice E. Eee Et Santa Barbara 
ith, Bernice F. Ed. Wilmingtor 
mitt, Genevieve H. E. Santa Barbara 
yesmith, Carl if 3Be Chico 
ith, Gerald T. Nfs aby Bakersfield 
ith, Paul D. Acad. Monterey 
itheram, Ruby L. Ed. Santa Barbara 
yw, Frances Kd. Hollywood 
uty, Harold A. ii, Ay Newhall 
wart, Alverna Ed. San Jose 
wart, Walter 1, Lay. Lompoc 
um, La Verne Ed. San Pedro 
ompson, Lelia IX Hollywood 
armond, Frank Alfred Acad. Carpinteria 
‘le, James i, — 1S). Santa Paula 
‘1, Ruth Elizabeth Ea. Santa Paula 
ul, Esther G. tals 15); Glendale 
a Tuyle, Mary Louise H. E. Rosemead 
a Wagner, Emily Ed. Azusa 
‘ira, Joe A. 1 ADE Turlock 
bster, Margaret Ed. Santa Barbara 
1eeler, Mary Lewis leh, doy Long Beach 
Ison, Maud M. Ed. Santa Barbara 
vods, Dora Ed. Los Angeles 
‘ight, Mildred H. EB. Redondo Beach 
ercher, Rose Ed. Bakersfield 
| 

: SENIORS 

red, Fred LE: Exeter 
enett, mB. Ed. Santa Barbara 
cadori, Alfred I, JER. Porterville 
fekell, C. T. Whe dude Santa Barbara 
dwn, George E. Ed. Santa Barbara 
cter, Elsie M. Ed. Santa Barbara 
ster, Grover V. If. an}. Whittier 
ywther, Maurine A. Orosi 
tis, Lyman B. Mf, ADE Fresno 
ndas, Hdwin I. E.- Ducor 


? 
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a 
Name Department Address 
Ezaki, Elizabeth H. E. Summerlar 
Foster, Elizabeth A. Eurel 
Gettys, Agnes Ulton Kd. Santa Bar 
Glasgow, Ruth M. Teh Leh. Medical Lake, Was 
Gifford, Elinor im EN SDE Riversi 
Globe, Vera Ee Los Angel 
Glover, Mrs. Gertrude C. Ed. Santa Barba 
Gormly, Esther Ed + Bakersfie 
Hebert, Marian A. Santa Barba 
Heninger, Blanche 1Giby Ag). Santa Barba 
Hiewins, M. Irene H. E. San Francis 
Hill, “Arthur R. cP hy Santa Barba 
Horner, Phil 1b eA cy Santa Barba 
Johnston, Olive S. isi 20), Santa Barba 
Jones, Freida W. ink 1D} Santa Barba 
Keep, Marian I. Kd. Hem 
Kimes, Dorothy Lee Ed. Santa Barba 
Kennedy, Edwina Ed. Santa Barba 
King, Katharine Lee Eee Whitti 
Lakin, Claire Mie eh Santa Barba 
Livingston, Albert 7.220. Greenfie 
Loveland, Wallace G. TE Santa Barba 
McKinlock, Betty M. Ed. Pasade 
Marshall, Ted L. eres Santa Barba 
Martin, Rosamond Ed. Santa Barba 
Merritt, Dorothy Ed. Santa Barba: 
Miller, Henry Ed. Santa Barbai 
Moore, Genevieve Thy. Lay Long Bea 
Morehead, A. D. I. BE. Orange Co 
Nisewanger, Carrol Tie UD Kingsbu: 
Oglesby, Gladys Ed. Santa Barba: 
Parrett, Clara A. Anahei 
Patten, Geneva HK. Ed. Los Angel 
Peel, William P. I. E. Santa Barba: 
Perry, Norma Ed. Santa Barba: 
Pierce, Zelma W. Ed. Santa Barba 
Schultz, Henry -N. T. Ter: Yrel 
Sexton, Ella M. Acad. Santa Barbai 
Sheesley, Clayton W. Li ADE Livingst 
Sloniker, M. C. 115 Oe Santa Barba: 
Smith; «Philvo., Jr. tas Reedl 
Sonnesyn, Ja Nette dehy abs Van Nw 
Stone, Florence Dell Jahy dibs Santa Barba: 
Thompson, Elsie Ed. Bisb 
Thompson, Jeanette Ed. Santa Barba 
Thurmond, Lue Mildred Ed. Carpinter 
Van Tuyle, Alvetta Acad. Pasade! 
Werner, S. O. ie” AEE Santa Barba: 
West, Margaret Ed. San Francis 
Wharton, Luella Ed. Valley City, N.. 
Zabler, Pauline i beat? Coachel 
Zoellin, Ellen isk 1a Santa Barba 
SPECIALS 
Alden, Mrs. C. S. Hid. Santa Barba: 
Alden, Dorothy Ed. Santa Barba 
Ambrose, Mary Margaret Acad. Santa Barba 
Arkley, Sara B. Ed. Santa Barba 
Barden, Olivia Ed. Santa Barba 
Boeckman, Frieda Ad. Santa Barba’ 
Bolton, Josephine Kd. Santa Barba 
Briggs, Fred iy Ee Santa Barba 
Brown, Mrs. M. Ed. Santa Barba 
Buck, Mrs. Delia Acad. 


Santa Bar ba: 
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Name Department Address 

uell, Lucy B. A. Santa Barbara 
ain, Lorraine Ed. Santa Barbara 
allahan, Doris AA Santa Barbara 
andy, Irene Ed. Santa Barbara 
aster, Grayce T. jek, 1D, Whittier 
haffee, G. N. Acad. Santa Barbara 
hristmas, Margaret Ed. Santa Barbara 
lark, Elvera Ed. Santa Barbara 
lark, Helen Ed. Santa Barbara 
ollins, Helen Ed. Santa Barbara 
onkey, Irene Ed. Santa Barbara 
ooley, Lydia A, Santa Barbara 
ox, Ruth Ed. Santa Barbara 
rawford, Pearl Ed. Santa Barbara 
roswell, Mary E. T. Ed. Santa Barbara 
urtis, Gladys Kd. Santa Barbara 
aniels, Helene Ed. Santa Barbara 
unean, Helen A. Acad. Kenosha, Wis. 
idenswood, Mrs. C. A. EH: Santa Barbara 
arwell, Martha Acad. Santa Barbara 
erguson, Marie jek Ie Santa Barbara 
ish, Isabel M. A. Santa Barbara 
reeman, Mildred Eid. Santa Barbara 
eorge, Ethel E. A, Santa Barbara 
il, Edith Du Bois Ed. Santa Barbara 
lover, Gertrude Ed. Santa Barbara 
rant, Evelyn Ed. Santa Barbara 
riffin, Mrs. F. L. AS Santa Barbara 
udgel, Helen A, Kalispel, Mont. 
fall, Fielding B. Vi, Aah Los Angeles 
farder, Clara del IDy Santa Barbara 
lardy, Clara Vig) aay, Santa Barbara 
larpster, Kallona Scott Ed. Santa Barbara 
fenry, Ruth H. Santa Barbara 


lielen, Hazel Ed. Santa Barbara 
linsdale, Ray F. ii, JDK Santa Barbara 
[ollister, Mrs. K. Ed. Santa Barbara 
ohnson, Mrs. William Ed. Santa Barbara 
eating, Alfaretta A, Santa Barbara 
endall, Marion R. A. Santa Barbara 
ern, Mrs. J. W. Ed. Santa Barbara 
ing, Phoebe Ed. Santa Barbara 
ircher, Laura Ea. Santa Barbara 
‘raft, Frank Ed. Santa Barbara 
a Source, Ethel lek, ADy Santa Barbara 
@ishman, Margaret Ed. Santa Barbara 
doyd, Marion Eid. Santa Barbara 
ongmire, Mrs. Delia inl, ao; Santa Barbara 
ung, Helen C. ‘ Acad. Tacoma, Wash. 
yman, Maude Acad. Santa Barbara 
lartin, Isabel L. Kd. Santa Barbara 
lartin, Niels Homer Acad. Santa Barbara 
lartinson, Mrs. Marian like Dade Santa Barbara 
latteson, Jean Ed. Santa Barbara 
[aurer, Erna Ed. Santa Barbara 
laxwell, Helene Acad. Santa Barbara 
lerriel, Gertrude Ed. Santa Barbara 
lils, Adele Kid. Santa Barbara 
liller, V. Stanley Ed. Santa Barbara 
loore, Grace Kd. Santa Barbara 
foyer, Theone Ed. Toledo, Ohio 
lurphy, Emma Kd. Santa Barbara 
IcKinnon, Mrs. S. J. Ed. Santa Barbara 
{eTavish, Margaret - Ed. Santa Barbara 
foel, Francis W. i Aah Santa Barbara 


ypsomer, Mrs. Cora H. E. Santa Barbara 
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Name Department Address — 
Parker, Lydia Acad. Santa Barbar: 
Peter, Elizabeth M. A. Santa Barbar: 
Phoenix, Hattie Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Pierce, Fred H. 1k Top Santa Barbar: 
Polley, Frances H. A. Santa Barbar: 
Poulsen, Esther Ed. Santa Barbar: 
Robertson, Edith J. Acad. Santa Barbaré 
Rue, Mrs. G. E. jSE, 1B Santa Barbar: 
2Rumball, Catherine Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Rundell, Le Roy Acad. Santa Barbaré 
Ryan, Marion Kid. : Santa Barbaré 
Schoepf, Harry Acad. Santa Darbaré 
Schurmeier, Katherine L. Acad. Santa Barbaré 
Sells, Anna Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Sickles, Gertrude M. A. Santa Barbaré 
Sloniker, Mrs. M. Eid. Santa Barbaré 
Smith, Irene Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Spielman, Helen S. Acad. Santa Burbaré 
Spooner, W. A. lie 1s Santa Barbaré 
Stanwood, Carolyn A. Santa Barbari 
Steele, Mary O. Eid. Santa Barbaré 
Strain, Ethel Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Thomas, Hugena Kd. Santa Barbaré 
Thompson, Helen Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Thompson, Mildred F. Acad. Santa Parbaré 
Valde, Geraldine Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Van Fossen, Gladys Ruth Ed. Minneapolis, Minn 
Vivian... Acad. Santa Barbaré 
Soule, Judith De Forest Acad. Santa Barbars 
Waterman, Oro Kd. Santa Barbaré 
Weeks, Elizabeth D. Acad. Santa Garbars 
Whitney, Mary Kd. Santa Barbaré 
Wilson, Harry S. ik, 1D Santa Barbar 
Winston, Chester P. i, 1D Santa Barbaré 
\Wormser, Robert Ed. Santa Barbars 


Abraham, Bertha H. My Ade Santa Barbaré 
Aleksi, Joann Ed. Oxnar¢ 
Allred, Fred if, IDs Exetel 
Altringer, Rose Elma Ed. Wasct 
Altringer, Ruby , Ed. Wasct 
Altringer, Ruth Ed. Wasce 
Ambrose, Madeline A. Santa Barbare 
Ambrose, Mary Margaret Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Amsler, Harryette Ed. College Station, Tex 
Anderson, Franklin th AME Santa Barbaré 
Anderson, Irene F. Eid. ° Bisbee, Ariz 
Anderson, )Carl, J. he AB San Francisc¢ 
Arkley, Sara B. Ed. Los Gatos 
Arne, Gertrude E. Ed. Santa Barbaré 
Austen, Jane Kd. Venture 
Austin, Pearl H. W. SB. Heme 
Austin, William J. Ed. Hemet 
Baer, Louise Ed. Imperia 
Baker, Barbara Ed. Santa Barbare 
Barney, Gladys G. Ed. Brookings, S. D 
Barr, Grace Kd. Santa Barbaré 
3artmesa, Will Tom Ed. Santa Barbara 
Batty, Estelle Ed. Buelltor 
Beckley, Opal C. Acad. Santa Barbare 
Bennett, William D. Ie ADE Santa Barbaré 
Beyer, Eleanor G. Eid. Santa Barbaré 
Blum, Bertha Ed. Actor 
Blum, Emma O. Ed. Actor 
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itzgerald, Ruth C. 


Name Department Address 

veckmann, Freida H. A. Santa Barbara 
ton, Josephine Ed. Santa Barbara 
vone, Muriel A.-Aud Hollywood 
xyydston, R ils ADS Pittsburg 
“yle, Eugene P se ON Vallejo 
fekell, C. T. 1, 0p Santa Barbara 
‘own, Irene S. Eid. Coahuila, Mexico 
‘owne, George E. Ed. Santa Barbara 
towne, Georgiana K. Ed. Santa Barbara 
urley, Hypatia Kd. Warren, Ariz. 
(Nahan, Doris A. Santa Barbara 
‘rlyon, Theodora Ed.-Aud San Francisco 
frter, Elsie May Ed. Santa Barbara 
iisey, Raymond J. li, ABE, Los Angeles 
hamberlain, Mabel Ed. Rosemead 
hamberlain, May Ed. Santa Barbara 
hase, Harold I. E. Sp Santa Barbara 
ieney, Mattie G. Ed. pratt 
1uitwood, Mary Ed. Hayden, Ariz. 
jurchill, Perry Acad Santa Paula 
arey, Elizabeth Ed. Santa Barbara 
mek, Alta . Ed. Carpinteria 
‘endenen, Sadie Ed Bakersfield 
‘ow, Jean Ed Santa Paula 
‘klin, Hugene I. H.-Aud Santa Barbara 
mrad, Albert J. iL Taft 
ostella, Norma Ed. Santa Cruz 
stella, Vivian Kd. Santa Cruz 
yusen, Mrs. Leonore yA Ventura 
pees Arthur 1h, AD, Ventura 
‘ane, William D. Acad. Santa Barbara 
‘ist, Mary Elsie Ed. Long Beach 
‘oss, Minerva A. Sp. Santa Barbara 
irfman, Dora Docia A, Santa Barbara 
urtis, Dorothy HE. 1Sh, VBL El Monte 
artis, Lyman B. i, ADy Fresno 
awson, Cidney eu ais Hanford 
2an, Gertrude C. inl, 1D}, Antioch 
ewlaney, Mabell F. isk ID5 Santa Barbara 
ouglass, Jean Ed. San Pedro 
unean, Victoria M. 180, 1B, Vancouver, B. C. 
iImonds, Arthur HE. 1, Ade Rosemead 
Mies W. B. Ed. Pittsburg 
‘more, Alene Bavor Ed. Santa Maria 
fozer, . J. if, Ape Burbank 
ixton, Bess isk, 1D} Honolulu, 4 EH. 
wach, L. R. li A Phoenix, Ariz. 
ia Otis it B: Arlington 
tzgerald, Bertram L. Ih AB, San Pedro 

lak, 1a} 


San Pedro 


tzgerald, Sadie BH. Kd. Santa Barbara 
oss, P. Gates is oh Santa Barbara 
oster, Elizabeth K. A. Bureka 
raga, Clara A. Santa Barbara 
rame, Eva jel, AD, Coalinga 
reeman, Frances T. Kd. Coronado 
uurby, Charles E. Jr. Ed. Hanford 
urman, Margaret Acad. Santa barbara 
abbert, Zoella Ed. Ojai 
aertner, Mrs. Rita Ed. Santa Paula 
auldin, Harold E. 1g ADE Covina 
forge, Fred R. 1h, Dy. Ontario 
ilchriste, Gladys Ed. Santa Barbara 
il, Mrs. Edith Du Bois Ed. Santa Barbara 
ish, A. E. ° Acad Dinuba 
ish, Mrs. A. E Ed. Dinuba 
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Name 


Glover, Gertrude C. 
Glover, Robert L. 
Goddard, Arel C. 
Goddard, Helen S. 
Goesch, Albert 
Goodwin, Avis 


Graff, Beatrice Kelley 


Graham, Nina J. 
Green, Robert R. 
Greenlaw, Vera 
Griffin, Naomi N. 
Haise, Verna 

Hall, Coral C. 
Halliday, Florence 
Hancock, Corrinne 
Hancock, John M. 
Hanson, Emma R. 
Hardison, Coralyene 
Harlow, Merton D . 
Farris eA dam ve 
Hartwell, Anne D. 
Hedges, Corrinne 
Hegeman, Ann 
Henderson, Cecilia 
Henderson, Irene 
Hennes, Marie T. 
Hermley, Elizabeth 
Hester, Lucille 
Heward, Garetta E. 
Bill, Arthur’ FR. 
Hill, Hazel H. 
Hill, Mary E. 
Hinds, HXthel M. 
Hodges, Louise C. 
Hoefer, Helen R. 
Hohenshel, Georgia 
Holbrook, Virginia 
Homer, Genevieve 
Homer, Helen 
Homfeld, Leona 
Honan, Elizabeth C. 
Horner, Phil 
Horsey, Catha W. 
Hudner, Marcella 
Huie, Fred L. 
Hoyt, Filla 3B: 
Hutchinson, Violet 
Imes, Frederick 
Isner, George F. 
Izant, Alice 


Jackson, Roderick V. 


Jackson, Vesta M. 
Jeffers, Altha 
Jewett, Edward F. 
Johnson, Claire R. 
Johnson, Edith 
Johnson, Gladys M. 
Johnson, Mae Y. 
Johnson, William E. 
Johnston, Olive S. 
Jones, Ann 

Jones, Frieda 
Josselyn, Chester E. 
Keep, Marian 
Kellam, Howard B. 
Kenney, Edwina 
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Department 


EMD 
Q 


oe on 
loleh 


3) 


Address 


Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Prescott, Ariz 
Oakland 

Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Arcada 
Petaluma 
Flagstaff, Ariz 
Ventura 
Riverside 

Los Angeles 
Oakland 
National City 
National City 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Paula 
Fullerton 
Oxnard 
Beaumont 
Upland 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Paula 
San Jose 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Paula 
Santa Barbara 
Taft 

Santa Barbara 
Riverside 
Santa Barbara 
Porterville 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Barbara 
Visalia 

Visalia 

Wasco 

Ventura 
Medford, Ore. 
Santa Barbara 
Hollister 

Los Angeles 
Glendale 
Alhambra 

Los Angeles 
Summerland 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
San Francisco 
Fort Bragg 
San Francisco 
Pomona 

Santa Barbara 
Ventura 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Hemet 

‘Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara 


1 


enney, Ina M. 
enney, Maibelle 
onney, Margaret 
‘tbe Claire 
(mer, Sarah E. 
ing, Katherine 
amb, Harold S. 
arsen, Ansgar 
arsen, Doris 
wSource, Ethel 


ean Mrs. Neva W. 


» Blanc, Elsie 
sedy, Clifford 


swis, Edna L 
wis, Larena 
ybby, Gretchen 
‘ming, Dorothy 


nomer, A. L. 
ord, Helen M. 
vrenze, Adelaide 
ant, Burnett L. 
von, Isabella 
icCabe, Edith 
icCabe, Jane 
Callister, Doris 


»Callister, Miriam F. 


2Clane, Robert 
keClard, Gertie C. 
gCiard, W. B. 
sCullough, Alethia 


Pt 


Dougall, Margaret 


eGough, Francis Jr. 
acKenzie, George W. 


;Kinlock, Betty M. 
abe, Edwin 

iguire, Hattie S. 
2 Niargua 


arshall, Charlotte G. 


atteson, Jean 
faurer, Erna 
aurer, Ophelia 
axwell, Helene 
arritt, Dorothy 
ter, Elizabeth 


illward, Belle 
/netti, Henry L. 
netti, Margaret H. 
line, Nina 

Dore, Genevieve 
yore, Grace HE. 
Orehead, H. D. 
tee, Ruth E. 


osher, Mrs. Merle Z. 


oulton, Elizabeth 
~ntz, Alyce L. 
bely, Gay 

‘chol, Nell 
‘Sewanger, Carrol 
‘hsner, Lois 
ifsate C. 


ee tsa? Walter W. 


oyd, Mrs. Marian O. 


“ington, Margaret W. 
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Department 


Ed.-Aud., 
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Address 


Santa Barbara 
Pismo Beach 
Santa Cruz 
Fullerton 
Friendship, Me. 
Whittier 

Los Angeles 
Santa Barbara 
Buellton 

Santa Barbara 
Bakersfield 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Ana 
Coalinga 
Thermal 

La Vina 
Pasadena 
Santa Barbara 
Tulare 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Rosemead 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Tulare 

Tulare 

Santa Barbara 
Butte City 
Williams 
Orosi 

Santa Barbara 
San Bernardino 
Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Newark, N. J. 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Barbara 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Santa Barbara 
San Francisco 
Goleta 

Los Angeles 
Santa Ynez 
Cambria 
Santa Barbara 
Long Beach 
Santa Barbara 
Orange Cove 
Claremont 
Pomona 
Ortonville, Minn. 
Burlingame 
Santa Barbara 
Gooding, Idaho 
Kingsbury 


Pomona 
Pomona 
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Name Department 
Parker, Helen Kd. 
Parrett, Clara ; A. 
Peel, James lis 19) 
Peel, William P. Thy eh, 
Pensa, Cesarina Ed. 
Perry, Norma Ed. 
Pestor, Louise Acad. 
Peters, W. W. Ed. 
Pettingill, Edith Ed.-Aud. 
Pierce, Fred H. Iba Deby 
Pierce, Prescott C. ib, Ape 
Pierce, Shirley H. Acad. 
Powers, Eleanore Acad. 
Powers, Frances L. Ed. 
Price, Grayson L. Ue 
Price, Helen Ed. ° 
Reilly, Margaret A. 
Richards, Helen Ed. 
Ritter, Ina A. Ed. 
Roach, Albert E. Ly 1): 
Roach, Alice D. Sp. 
Roberts, Louise Nevada Acad. 
Robinson, Mrs. Hazel A. Ed. 
Robinson, Maude A. 
Rogers, Hola Acad. 
Rolph, Carlyon lig Le 
Romny, EH. EK. A. 
Rowe, Louis M. 1h ae 
Ryan, Helen M. A. 
tyan, Marion C. Ed. 
Runkle, Marguerite Ed. 
Sawyer, Marjorie L. Kd. 
Sealipino, William EKd.-Aud. 
Scott, Eugene W. ib IDE 
Sells, Ann J. Ed. 
Sheesley, Clayton Tet 
Shimmon, Princie W. Ed. 
Shimmon, William L. en Ble 
Shoemaker, M. Elizabeth Ea. 
Susby, Mary Hd. 
Sister M. Catherine S.S.J. le, eh 
Sister M. Patricia S.S.J. lal, 1D}, 
Sister Margaret Aud. 
Smith Clara ob. A. 
Smith, John A. iy op 
Smith, Morgan N. Ie Dy 
Smith, (Phil Ee. Jr. AL 
Smitheram, Gertrude Ed. 
Snodgrass, Phoebe E. Ed. 
Snyder, Ruth Tess ade 
Spooner, Willard A. ih. Jah. 
Stanley, Alva B. 1h, Ane 
Starr, M. Ruth jah, ID. 
Stauber, Caroline Eid. 
Stephens, Zetta E. Ed. 
Stewart, Alverna Ed. 
Stewart, John C. its debe 
Stone, Laura C. H. E.-Aud. 
Strain, Mrs. Ethel H. (eh, Vebh 
Stribley, Arthur F. iy ae 
Strum, La Verne Ed. 
Suiter, F. C. ie aie 
Swinney, Helen L. Ed. 
Tegen, Ruth Ed. 
Thayer, Mabel R. 1m Dh 
Thompson, Elsie Eid. 


Addres: 
() 
Anahe 
Redlands 
Santa Barbs 
Lo au I 
Santa Barbs 
Santa Barba 
Santa Barba 
Santa Barbe 
Santa Barba 


Santa Barba 
Santa Barbar: 
Santa Barba 
Nat 
Baltimore, 1] 


Fond Du Lac, Wis 
New Orleans, I 


Ven 
Ven 


Los Angele 
Bakersfiele 


Los Ang 


Santa Barb 
Santa Baa b 


Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles 
Anahein 
Fierro, N. M 
Santa Barbare 
San Jos 

Palo Alte 
Santa Barbaré 
Santa Barbaré 
Visalié 

San Pedr 
Tularé 


Santa Barbaré 
Modest 
Glendal 

Bisbee, Ariz 
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Naine Department Address 

jompson, Lelia A. A. . Hollywood 
aompson, M. Porter Aud. 
10ompson, Virginia F. Ed. 


Santa Barbara 


horpe, Charles H. Ue Lav, Los Angeles 


ice, Vernley W. I. E. Pasadena 
»land, Valentine . A. Santa Barbara 
ittle, Lauretta Ed. Ventura 
rton, Gertrude Aud. Santa Barbara 
iulton, Roache G i amy Watsonville 
undam, Irwin Ik ADE Wasco 
in Tuyle, Alvetta Acad. Pasadena 
in Zander, John Acad Santa Barbara 
zzolini, Ida Kd. Santa Barbara 
allace, Norma Ish 1m, Oakland 
arne, Gertrude Acad. Santa Barbara 
aterman, Ora E Ed. Santa Barbara 
eage, Geneva E Aud. Santa Barbara 
ebb, Beatrice B Ed. Pasadena 
ebb, Hattie B igh, 9B San Gabriel 
ebb, Mabel F Ed. San Gabriel 
eber, Virginia L Ed. Santa Barbara 
ebster, Margaret Ed. Santa Barbara 
eigel, Leota C. Ed. Santa Barbara 
jeiser, Clifford Acad Santa Barbara 
erner, Schurer O. 5 (ae Santa Barbara 
‘erner, Sophie H. Aud. Santa Barbara 
wharton, Mrs. Luella S. Ed. Valley City, N. D. 
shitestein, Dorothy M. EKd.-Aud Santa Barbara 
jlkinson, Virgil G. 1, ASt Huntington Park 
illard, Dorothy R mk, imp Los Angeles 
Uliams, Earl il, dy Santa Rosa 
ilmarth, Louise H Aud. El] Paso, Texas 
ilson, A. Melba Kd. Riverside 
ilson, Fred C Ih. 3B, Eagle Rock 
oodruff, Curtis L 1 Sy. Newman 
Jorthington, May gee Los Angeles 
wight, Marie W. dele H. Alhambra 
right, Mildred ee By, 
sung, Rosamund Eid. Santa Barbara 
fbler, Pauline A. isk, Wh Coachella 
‘ellin, Ellen Vel, dey Santa Barbara 
ercher, Rose G. Ed. Bakersfield 
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VIEW OF INTERIOR COURT, MAIN BUILDING 


CALENDAR FOR 1930-1931 


SUMMER SESSION 


2 Ae Se ea eb ed Session Opens 
eter: We ae See ee SD Ath Np Fie Session Closes 


June 30, Monday 
August 8, Friday 


FIRST SEMESTER 


September 11, Thursday. 


Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 


be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 


Entering freshmen should be present for preliminary consultation 
with the Deans concerning living quarters, board, work, or other 
matters, which must be attended to before the rush of registration. 


September 12, Friday. 
Appointments for entering freshmen: 
9am. Consultation with the Deans. 
10 a.m. to 12 m. College aptitude test in the auditorium. 


1 to 4 p.m. Consultation with department heads in the library. 
Registration and medical examination. 


September 13, Saturday. 
Appointments for entering freshmen: 


9am. Registration. 


10 am. to12m. Subject A (English Composition) examination 
in the auditorium. 


1 to 4 p.m. Consultation with department heads, registration, 
and medical examinations. 


Appointments for student teachers: 
9 a.m. to 12m. Conference of student teachers with supervisors. 


September 15, Monday. 


Registration of all returning students. A fee of $2 is charged for 
late registration. (No student may register later than Saturday 

| noon, September 27.) 

September 16, Tuesday. 

Instruction begins in all departments. 


Byember 27 to November 30_____..____ Thanksgiving vacation 
eeeeeeeo tO January 4.020. Christmas vacation 


oes ek ES First semester closes 


SECOND SEMESTER 


January 31, 1931, Saturday. 
Applications for admission and credentials of entering students musi 
be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time fo 


evaluation. . 
10 a.m. to 12 m. Subject A (English Composition) examinatior 


in the auditorium. 


February 2, Monday. 4 
Registration of all students. (A fee of $2 is charged for late regis 
tration. No student may register later than Saturday noon 
February 14.) | 


February 3, Tuesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


March 28 to April 5_...-i2+---_-2-_-L- = ee Baster vacatio 
June 12) NW riday.55405) eae Second semester closes 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


SANTA BARBARA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Administered Through 
DIVISION OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
of the 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


‘VIERLING KERSEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction________ 
Ex Officio Director of Education 


DIMM COOTTIN ot Deputy Director of Education 


State Board of Education 
C. L. McLANHE, President 


H. P. CLARKE GORDON GRAY 
ALLEN T. ARCHER MRS. AMY S. STEINHART 
IMRS. IRENE HEINEMAN CHARLES ALBERT ADAMS 


(MRS. DAISIE L. SHORT MRS. MINNIE B. BRADFORD 
MRS. MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE 


Officers of Administration 


CLARENCE 2a, ESS BUDD pes PS ye ak Ae A ar President 
CHARLES Lone ye Pe eee ye ey Dean of Upper Division 
WILLIAM AR RWORTH = _ 23> Dean of Lower Division, Dean of Men 
NE Cot Yee ee I ee ae oe Dean of Women 
JANE MURS CUM OVE shite eee ee Registrar 
MmuUMA HLIZABEHTH LOWSLEY_-_--_----_--__- Financial Secretary 
EATHERINE FAIRCHILD, BALL___-___---------------- Librarian 


TREN SN A DWV seeds aaicey tater met. ee Secretary to the President 


| 
i 


ENTRANCE TO ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


onl 


FACULTY 1928-29 


Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate 
Se Sugibe Ana SSS DI 8 Ch hg el ly tn = al aS cP LAR ND peg President 
BTR IAACIIM OUR 2 ee President Emeritus 
‘Mary Margaret Ambrose, B.A. (California)_(Part time) Public Speaking 
William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford_____-__ 
Dean of Lower Division; Dean of Men; Head of English Department 
_*Katherine Fairchild Ball, B. A. (Pomona) ; certificate University of 


Pittsburgh; graduate Los Angeles Library School_______- Librarian 
Helen M. Barnett, University of Chicago; Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College, certificate; University of California, B.A.; 


} 
/ 


graduate work at Stanford; special work in voice production with 
MacBurney Studios, Chicago; John Smallman, Los Angeles; 
Pvilliam shakespeare, London... Director of Music 
| Elizabeth Bishop, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia) ; M.A. (Uni- 
versity of California) ; additional graduate work at University 


BE oalirornia, . Ssychology__._._______ Director of Research Education 

) Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) : additional graduate work Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Liniversity of California__._._-_Tome Economics 

: Wetarold Whitman Bradley, B.A., M.A. (Pomona) ; additional gradu- 
Me eee COTO Sn eo History 

| Margaret Mest ie-nistA (FP Oomona (College). 0.2... ee 
a Assistant Supervisor College Elementary School 
| Austine I. Camp, Wellesley College_______________ (Part time) Weaving 


_ Lewis C. Carson, B.A. (Universities of Michigan and Harvard) ; 
M.A. (Universities of Michigan and Harvard); Ph.D. (Har- 
TA) ee ah take eal ep Sal na a Geography and Philosophy 

Edith O. Churchill, B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) 

ee tree tees CE OT A (Part time) Cafeteria 

| Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); State Teachers College, Santa 

eur aan | OOllMpIa jee ee Home Economics 

Mary E. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; portrait study with John M. 

\ Clawson; sculpture with Herbert dat" ; design with Arthur W. 


Se ia IS Sy all a ala ee ate as a Head of Art Department 
_ Harold McDonald Davis, B.S. (University of Illinois) ; M.A. (Stan- 
EL Ra ae SR Head of Physical Education Department 


- Ruth M. Doolittle, Chouinard School of Art, Design and with 
Rudolph Schaffer; B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers Col- 
lege) ; graduate work AG Ota LOL eee (Part time) Art 

Charlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work, Teachers 

| ‘College, Columbia; Harvard Extension______________________ 

ES oe Head of Home Economics Department 

i William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (Cali- 

OYE si CEE i SS RE RP Head of Social Science Department 

Hmanuel E. Ericson, B.S. (The Stout Institute) ; additional work 

University of California; practical experience in cabinet making, 

building construction, and drafting; editorial work Industrial 

Education Magazine____Head of Department of Industrial Education 


* On leave second semester. 
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a 


Isabel Morton Fish, Graduate School of Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; graduate Evening School of Drawing, Boston_--------- 
ee et eee ee (Part time) Art 


Kenneth Goebel, B.A. (Iowa) ~------------------- (Part time) English 
Fred L. Griffin, graduate Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. 
(Santa Barbara State Teachers College) ; additional work Syra- 
cuse University and Montana State College ; practical experience 
Franklin Automobile Factories; engineering department Duluth 
Shipyards_.-____-_4-2 -_------- 2 === Woodwork; Sheet Metal 
Winifred Weage Hodgins, B.S. (Washington), M.A. (Columbia ) ~--- 
NS ANG hy ieee Pee Pape Ey Py Physical Education 
Charles L. Jacobs, B.A. (Columbia); M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. 
(Columbia) —~~-----------------------=----------5===5-==== 
ace Sale MB Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 
Roy Lawhorne, Commercial Artist-------------------- (Part time) Art 
Clifford E. Leedy, B.Mus. (University of Southern California ) 
BE ta cae cn te eae ce an ee (Part time) Musie 


Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern Californiaja=-se-eoe 

Beg Ss EE Ne Le oth en ee ee (Part time) Scouting 
Edward L. Markthaler, M.D. (Columbia) —------------ Health Education 
Nettie Augusta Maurer, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia) ; M.A. 

(University of California) ___Supervisor College Elementary School 
William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (Univer- 

sity of Washington) ------------------------------------ English 
Jane Cushing Miller, Wittenberg College_---~---~------------ Registrar 
William W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox) ; M.S. (Illinois) ; additional 

graduate work in. Electrical Engineering at Illinois and in 

Physics at University of California_---~---~------------------ 

IPN MEL Rs AES SO oe D2, eM MiP EE Physics; Mathematics; Electricity 
Agnes G. Plate, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) -------------------- Physiology 
Elsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at 

University of Colorado__--~- Supervisor College Junior High School 
Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Stan- 

prj ee eee Education; Director of Elementary Teacher Training 
Mildred GC. Pyle, B.A. (Western College, Oxford, Ohio) ; M.A. (Uni- 

versity of California) ; additional work at Columbia------------ 

= Ane 9 poi cigdepelatipel «2 aie pa i PUM ave a | Dean of Women; Social Science 
Eda Ramelli, B.A. (California) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; two years for- 

eign « study.%20 sock he ke eee ee Modern Languages 
William L. Rust, trained in Engineering, Birmingham, England, and 

Dunkerque, France; practical experience as Chief Engineer ; 
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proprietor, machine shop and commercial garage; master 
mechanic and engineer, Loughead Aircraft Company (Santa 

by we ee 7 Ey ES Oe ee aE eee eee Loe Se ae ee 

ee Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop; Electricity 
Wilbur A. Selle, B.A. (Occidental); M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. 
(Stanford) ; government research in Biology; medical research 

at Potter Clinic, Santa Barbara________ Science (Leave of Absence) 
Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D.Sc.O. (College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons) ; research work_____________ 

2 Legh SS Sie ie TL OS oD ae Head of Science Department 
Roy L. Soules, B.A. (State Teachers College, Santa Barbara) ______ 

OSLER Ss at ect (Part time) Supervision of Practice Teaching ; 

Industrial Education Department 

Leon Trimble, B.A. (Illinois) ~--_____ (Part time) Physical Education 
Gladys Van Fossen, B.A. (University of Minnesota); additional 
work at Columbia and University of Iowa____________________ 

Eg ale Sian Fa OE Be oo a ee ORES ER Physical Education for Wenn 
Harl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. 
(Nebraska University) ; M.A. (Nebraska University) ; additional 


graduate work at Chicago University and Stanford_________ Science 
*Blizabeth Wanzer B, A. (Smith); additional work University of 

California; graduate Carnegie Library School____________ Librarian 
Mrrington Wells, B:A,.N.A. (Stanford)... iu .2022._. ee Science 


Schurer O. Werner, B. A. (State Teachers College, Santa Barbara) ; 
practical experience in Architectural Drawing and Building 
Construction_______ (Part time) Architectural Drawing; Carpentry 

Robert Wormser, B.A. (Harvard) ;- additional work at Stanford__ 

St Gaeta A ss FP ee Oe Supervisor College Junior High School 


Assistants 


ESSE 0 ea a la ass a al EES Wid Sg Assistant in English 
Gertrude H. Hovey________ Assistant in Physical Education (Scouting) 
@enelmina Menken... Assistant in Registrar’s office 


* Second semester only. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


HISTORICAL 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under 
the name of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial 
Building of the public schools of the city. Later, the present commanding 
site was secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied in 1913. 

Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, and 
the Departments of Art, Physical Education, and Music had been added. 
In 1919 the legislature added the General Professional Department and 
changed the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara State Normal 
School. Again, in 1921, by legislative enactment the institution changed 
its name to The State Teachers College of Santa Barbara and secured the 
right to develop courses leading to the B.A. degree upon approval by the 
State Board of Education. 

The college is a member of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 


LOCATION 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 40,000 popula- 
tion. It has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, 
and the combination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts 
visitors and homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a 
city of homes and has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken 
together makes it an admirable place in every way for the location of an 
institution for the training of teachers. 

The college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres, located 
on Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and 
commands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond 
‘it. Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in 
another direction, while high mountains rising up impressively almost 
from the campus itself complete the grandeur of the picture which 
annually delights the thousands of people who come to view it. 


CLIMATE 


There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa 
Barbara. Intense cold is unknown, excessive heat is rare, and the varia- 
tion of temperature the year around is moderate in a degree no less won: 
derful. This fortunate condition is mainly the result of natural environ: 
ment. Invariably an ocean breeze tempers the summer heat, and the 
mountains almost encircling the city break the force of the trade winds, 
while the islands in the channel protect the mainland from the rougl 
winds of the outer ocean. 

Official records show that the difference between the mean temperature 
of summer and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given hour of thi 
day and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed ninety degrees 
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and the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below thirty-two 
degrees. There are on an average two hundred and forty clear days 
during the year and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and sixty- 
five partially so. 


BUILDINGS 


The new administration building, which has been occupied since Janu- 
ary, 1928, in addition to furnishing commodius and convenient admin- 
istrative offices, includes an auditorium and the new library. The former 
main building has been remoderel and re-equipped and is used wholly for 
classroom and laboratory work. Two buildings are used for shop and 
laboratory work in Industrial Edueation, the upper containing shops for 
woodwork, sheet metal, wood finishing, machine shop, forging and welding, 
foundry and automobile repair; the lower containing rooms for drawing, 
electricity, printing, automotive laboratory, and a general shop for practice 
teaching. The college elementary school is housed in three recently con- 
structed frame buildings. A well-equipped gymnasium building serves the 
physical education interests of the school. The new Home Economics 
building, made possible through an appropriation made by the legislature 
of 1927, has been completed. This building contains modern facilities 
and equipment for carrying on Home Economics training under the best 
conditions and by the most approved methods. It also contains dining 
and social facilities of the most modern type, consisting of three dining 
rooms and two roof gardens. Meals are served three times a day on an 
approximate cost basis. A coffee shop with a lunch counter is open 
throughout the entire school day. 


LIBRARY 


The library is a collection of more than 18,000 carefully selected books 
and pamphlets. It consists of well-balanced professional, technical, liter- 
ary, and reference material, which meets the fundamental requirements in 
all departments. The “Lincoln Library,” which is being provided by a 
friend of the college, and which occupies a room set apart for it in the 
new library, now has some fifteen hundred volumes of carefully chosen 
books. Other additions to the library, both by gift and purchase, are 
being made as rapidly as possible. 

Carefully selected current periodicals furnish material for the various 
departments and stimulating reading for the cultural progress of both 
students and faculty. 


LECTURES 


The college has a lecture foundation which is administered jointly 
with the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. Under this 
arrangement lectures of scientific value and general interest are provided 
at frequent intervals. These lectures are open to students free of charge. 


THE COLLEGE ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Elementary and Junior High School, located on the campus, is 
under the direction of the College Department of Education. Here com- 
petent supervisors direct the senior student-teaching in the first nine 
grades. 
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The school aims to be practical and progressive in its attempt to arouse, 
guide, and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part of the 
children. This school procedure functions in the life of the child outside — 
of the school environment as efficiently as within it, and can be carried 
over into other schools by the graduates of the college. 


SHOPS AND LABORATORIES 


The college has the following shops and laboratories: 


Machine Shop—Edqauipped with lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, 
planers, hack saws, and all other necessary small tools.! 


Drafting Room—Hauipped for 18 students, with individual drafting — 
tables, drawing boards, lockers, blueprint facilities, etc. . 


Forge Shop and Foundry—Equipped with various types of forges, 
a hardening and tempering furnace, a power hammer, a full assortment 
of hand tools, complete. oxy-acetylene welding equipment, and a sma “ 
cupola with equipment for aluminum casting. % 


Automobile Shops—Two shops completely equipped with demon- 
stration machines and engines, overhead cranes, air compressor, and a 
full supply of tools for the study and repair of gasoline cars and trucks. 
There is also an equipment for the study of auto electrics. 7 


Sheet Metal and Art Metal—Equipped with stakes, hammers, drills, 
cutters, brakes, and soldering furnaces. Complete equipment for course 


in art metal and jewelry. ; 


W oodworking—Complete and varied equipment; power lathes, jointer, 
grinders, planers, saws, etc. Complete facilities for staining, polishing, 
and finishing in separate room. 4 


General Shop—A shop designed for giving practice teaching in indus- 
trial education, in several kinds of shop work taken by the students ol 
the college elementary and junior high school. : 7 


Electric Shop—A special shop in the new shop building with equip- 
ment for practical work in electrical construction. E 


Printing—Two power presses, a full complement of type of several 
styles, paper cutter, stands, and binding equipment. ff 


Cooking and Dietetics Demonstration—These laboratories, four im 
number, are fitted with the latest equipment and devices for carrying on 
scientific training. The desks in the three cooking laboratories are built 
according to the unit plan, with oven heat control for each stove. In the 
laboratory designed for practice teaching the desks are built to a height 
to. accommodate the children. WHlectric range and electric labor-saving 
devices are installed to afford a wider experience in promoting more effec- 
tive work. A specially designed counter with gas and electric connections 


is built into the laboratory used for Food Demonstration work and experi- 
mental cookery. 
Laundry—A laundry with stationary tubs, several varieties of patent 
washers, patent ironers, wall ironing boards and an electrically heal 
closet for drying clothes. , 4 
¥ 
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Miscellaneous—A large room designed to fit the needs for home nurs- 
ing, table service and lecture work. Spacious pantries and closets for 
storage of equipment. Rest rooms for faculty and students. 


Clothing and Textile—Laboratories in the new Home Economics 
juilding are beautiful and spacious. They are well lighted and thoroughly 
‘urnished' with new equipment. The colonial textile room has a large fire- 
ylace with early American appointments. The room itself is patterned 
ifter Capen House (1693). Its beamed ceiling and furnishings of spinning 
wheels and chairs of early period give an atmosphere conducive to the 
study of textiles and early American mode of living. 


Science—Two main laboratories equipped for work in inorganic, 
wganic, physiological, food, and textile chemistry; for industrial chem- 
‘stry for men; and for biology, physiological botany, bacteriology, and 
yhysiology. Facilities for special experimentation and research work in 
ygoblems of sanitation and health. Physics laboratory equipped for 
sollege courses. 


| Weaving—A collection of the latest type of two-harness and four- 


aarness looms of the Swedish pattern. A number of Barbour looms 
adapted for the purpose of making linen scrim weaves, silk scarfs and 
yags. A pergola adjoining the main weaving rooms is fitted with station- 
wy tubs and all necessary utensils for the dyeing of materials used in 
he weaving courses. 


| Pottery—A complete equipment, including a kiln. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


. The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to student 
‘ctivities. These activities have two phases, one of which relates to the 
velfare and happiness of the students themselves, and the other to coop- 
ration with the faculty in the maintenance of the standards and reputa- 
ion of the school. 

_ All social affairs are administered by a student committee in coopera- 
jon with a faculty committee of which the Dean of Women is chairman. 
Similar committees are in charge of debating, dramatics, public enter- 
ainments, etc. Matters pertaining to finance and government are super- 
‘ised by the president’s office either directly or through an appointed 
epresentative from the faculty. 

Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged to the 
xtent commensurate with all-round physical development and good 
‘eademic work. ‘Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 
' Several other student organizations have specific aims which will be 
uggested by the following list: 

_ Associated Women Students; Men’s Club; Home Economies Associa- 
ion; Industrial Education Club; Outing ( hiking) Club; Student Forum 
—Literary, Debating, Dramatics; Athletic Association; Alumni Associa- 
ion; Orchestra, Glee Club, Social Science Club, ete. 

| With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation 
f the faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as 
Janta Barbara, it is hoped that the student may find all that contributes 
0 a normal, healthy, and joyous life, at the same time that he gsuccess- 
ully pursues his studies in his chosen field, 
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THE ALUMNI 


The Alumni organization is an important factor in the life of the 
school. Upon graduation, students become eligible to membership. The 
dues are one dollar per year. Information is collected from all members 
each year through the questionnaire of the Appointment Secretary. Many 
new positions are secured for members by this means, and the school is 
kept fully informed of the activities of its graduates. Alumni reunions 
are held at intervals in Santa Barbara, and also in such centers as San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton, and Bakersfield. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


The college is able to aid deserving students in at least three ways: 

(1) By securing work for those who need to earn a part of their 
expenses. 

Work can usually be secured but students coming to the college for 
the first time should, if possible, have sufficient resources to maintain 
themselves for an initial period while looking for work. Positions for 
women in private homes where they can earn board and room are always 
available. It is often possible to secure other positions, including secre- 
tarial work, clerking, tutoring, earing for children, ete. (It will: be advis- 
able to communicate with the Deans with reference to the opportunity 
for employment before arrival.) 

(2) By arranging loans of money. 

There are two funds from which loans may be secured: (a) The Ednah 
Rich Fund, established by the founder of the college. This fund is to be 
used for small emergency loans to students to meet unexpected expenses. 
These loans do not usually exceed thirty dollars. No interest is charged 
and they are usually for short time loans. Applications for such loans 
should be made to the Deans. (b) The Santa Barbara Student Loan 
Fund is available to deserving students for larger loans. A very low rate 
of interest is charged and the student is expected to repay after he has 
completed his training and is earning. Applications for these loans should 
be made to the president of the college. In the case of both work and 
loans, students with advanced standing are favored, although to date it 
has not been necessary to refuse a loan on account of lack of funds. 

(3) By providing hospital fund insurance. 

The payment of a nominal fee assures the student of hospital care 
during illness, without cost up to certain limits, and at reduced costs 
for additional time. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Bar- 
bara are made through the offices of the Deans. Board and room for 
students can be secured in private homes at rates ranging, according to 
type of accommodations, from $40 to $45 per month for two meals on 
college days and three on Saturdays and Sundays. Three meals a day 
are furnished approximately at cost by the college. Apartments and 
housekeeping rooms can be secured at varying rates. By sharing apart: 
ments, living accommodations can be secured at a minimum cost of $10 
per student. The average cost for running expenses (including light, | 
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heat, and food), per student, ranges from $20 per month up. Women 
students desiring to arrange housekeeping in groups, consult with the 
office of the Dean of Women and secure a responsible person to act as 
supervisor of the group. 

Suitable opportunities can usually be found for those who desire to 
be self-supporting while in college. Many women students find it desir- 
able to assist with housework in private homes in exchange for board 
and room. Especial care is taken to make these situations pleasant. 

Pending permanent location of women students the Santa Barbara 
Recreation Center will furnish inexpensive accommodations if desired. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The requirements are specified in the detailed statement of each course. 
As nearly as possible all types of activity are provided for each student 
Turing his stay in college. Unit requirements are not lessened by sport 
oarticipation except as provided for by the course requirement. 

Sport seasons include such as baseball, basket ball, football, track, 
volley ball, tennis, etc. Contests for men with other colleges and intra- 
nural contests for both men and women are features of the year’s 
ictivities. 

All students are expected to register with the Physical Edueation 
Jepartment upon their entrance to the college. A medical examination is 
‘equired of all students as an entrance requirement. The college arranges 
or such an examination at a minimum cost to the student. 

In addition to furnishing activity courses for all students in the college, 
he Physical Education Department offers major and minor work in 
yhysical education for students who expect to make this field their life 
vork. 

The college is in the process of acquiring an excellent athletic field in 
“ission Canyon, one-half mile from the campus. The site was originally 
surchased by friends of the institution and held pending action of the 
‘929 legislature. In the meantime the sum of $18,000 was expended from 
wivate funds in temporary improvements. With money available from 
he state the permanent developments will be made within a short time. 
“he college is thus assured of one of the best athletic fields in southern 
Jalifornia. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


'There are attractive opportunities for social and recreational activities. 
t the college there are three chief social agencies: the student body as 
whole, the Associated Women Students, and the Men’s Club. The 
1eulty also at various times sponsor social events and open their homes 
) those who attend the college. Among the most enjoyed social activities 
re trips to the Channel Islands and the various beaches, dancing, stunt 
arties, automobile sight-seeing trips, bathing, and hiking. During the 
ear plays are given at intervals. The Community Arts Association 
fers numerous entertainments in drama and music, with productions 
nd concerts regularly each month. 
~The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. The mild climate 
‘ith its continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have 
ade this their home and through cooperation have developed a com- 
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munity spirit which is already internationally known. ‘There is a flour-— 
ishing artists’ colony and a writers’ club, both of which are active in 
sponsoring the native folklore together with all else which is best in 
literature and art. , 

Thus the location of the coilege is in every way ideal, and, united 
with high college standards, offers inducements rarely found in such happy 
combination. , 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service 
of its graduates and boards of trustees desiring to fill teaching positions. 
here is no fee for the service rendered, except that students wishing to 
avail themselves of the advice and help of the bureau are expected to 
join ‘an alumni association, for which a fee of $1.00 is charged. There is 
no guarantee that positions will be secured, but since no difficulty has 
been experienced in placing our graduates, a candidate can feel confident 
of securing a satisfactory position. 

The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just 
completing the work of the college. A question blank is ‘sent out each 
year asking for information concerning the work and prospects of grad- 
uates. From the returns the bureau is able to be of service in securing 
~ promotions for progressive graduates, a matter quite as-important as 
securing the first position. All candidates are expected to reimburse the 
bureau for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
Appointment Secretary when making efforts in their behalf. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer 
session offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses 
of the highest grade, all of the advantages of a vaeation at the seaside or 
in the mountains. A session is held each year, beginning about two weeks 
after the close of the regular session. ‘This: session is especially designed 
for the needs of teachers in service, and suggestions are welcomed as to 
how it can better serve this end. a 


FEES 


$1.50 for regular semester registration. 

$2 for late registration. 

$1 a unit for each course carrying laboratory work. 

$2 each semester for library maintenance. 

$1 incidental fee. 

$15 for summer session. 

$1 summer session for library maintenance. 

A diploma fee (upon graduation) .to cover the actual cost of diploma. 

$1 for additional transcript of record after the first has been issued. _ 

$10 student body fee each semester, as provided by the student body 
constitution. Payment of this fee entitles the student to entrance to all 
regular athletic contests, and also to a subscription to the college weekly, 
The Eagle. Payment of this fee in two semesters of any year entitles the 
student to a copy of the college annual, La Cumbre. This fee is collected 
by the student body treasurer each semester. 
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STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


. General qualifications. 


Every person admitted as a student to the State Teachers Colleges 
1ust be of good moral character, of good health, without physical or 
ther defect which would impair his fitness for the teaching service; and 
f that class of persons who, if of proper age, would be admitted to the 
ublic schools of the state without restriction. 


|. Alternate qualifications. 


a. Graduates of accredited public secondary schools of California, 
raduates of other secondary schools of California and graduates of 
schools of secondary grade of other states recognized by the president of 
1e teachers college concerned as equal in rank to an accredited public 
igh school of California, who have completed a regular four-year course 
E study, and who are recommended by the principal of the school in which 
ach course of study was completed, may be admitted to undergraduate 
sanding as follows: 

(1) Clear Admission: High school graduates who present twelve 
-commended units and the principal’s certificate of recommendation shall 
2 granted clear admission. (Graduates of three-year senior high schools 
1all present nine recommended units earned in grades ten, eleven, and 
velve. ) 

(2) Provisional Admission: High school graduates who present fewer 
1an the prescribed number of recommended units, but who, through their 
tincipal’s estimations and recommendations, present satisfactory evi- 
ance of ability to profit by courses in teacher training, who have abilities, 
iterests, and talents desirable in teaching, and who pass suitable college 
ptitude tests, may be admitted as provisional students. At the close of 
1e first semester in residence a complete re-evaluation of the credentials 
od records of all such sudents shall be made. Students shall then be 
ranted clear admission, dropped from the college, or for sufficient reason 
mtinued as provisional students. 

b. Teachers holding valid credentials to teach in any county of the 
ate may be admitted for further study. Such students may become 
indidates for a degree, only when entrance deficiencies have been duly 
itisfied, as determined by the faculty of the college. 
¢. Persons over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to under- 
taduate standing as special students provided they present satisfactory 
ridence of character, education, and general intelligence (including satis- 
‘ctory score on a college aptitude test). Such students may become 
indidates for a degree, diploma, or teaching credential only when deficien- 
es in entrance requirements have been satisfactorily removed, as deter- 
ined by the faculty of the college. 
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Ill. Transfers with advanced standing. 


a. Applicants for admission who present more than the minimum 
requirements for graduation from California high schools, or who have 
had advanced work in a postgraduate course in a high school, or in any 
institution of collegiate grade, may be admitted and given such under- 
graduate standing as may be determined by the faculty of the college. 

b. Credits earned by applicants for admission who transfer from junior 
colleges will be accepted at the State Teachers Colleges for degrees and 
credentials upon the following basis: 

(1) Not more than sixty-four credits of lower division standing may 
be offered. 

(2) No eredits for professional courses in education may be offered, 

Records of high school work should be presented on blanks which 
may be secured from the registrar’s office at the college. Fully qualified 
students should fill out the ‘Clear Admission” blank. Students who do 
not meet the full requirements should use the “Provisional Admission” 
blank. 


For advanced standing candidates should present full official tran- 
scripts of record for all work they wish to present for evaluation. Such 
transeripts must be either the originals or copies attested by a notary, 
and must contain the following information: 


1. Names of subjects. 

Units. 

Hours per week. 

Number of weeks. 

Length of “hour” in minutes. 

Grade. 

. Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 


TIS CUR ONS 


Examinations at entrance. 


All entering students carrying six or more units of work must take 
the English A examination, the college aptitude test, and a medical 
examination. A small fee is charged for each of these examinations 
Notice that these examinations are given on the first days of registration, 
and that they form an important part of the registration. 


Applications for entrance, accompanied by all necessary informa- 
tion, should be in the hands of the credentials committee by July 15th for 
the fall semester and by November 15th for the spring semester. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


All students are either regular or provisional. These terms refe! 
to status in the institution, not to programs. 

All students entering without advanced standing are, for the first tw 
years, in the Lower Division. Students who, at the time of entry hav 
determined upon their Upper Division major, may affiliate at entrance 
directly with that department and have their study cards signed by! th 
head of the department in which they choose to register. The degre 
granting departments are the Home Economics, Industrial Hducatior 
Art, Elementary Education, Junior High School Education, Social Scienc 
(History), English, and Physical Education. It is advantageous but ne 
necessary to choose one of these departments at the time of entry. 
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Students who do not choose one of these major fields at time of entry, 
remain “Lower Division Unclassified” pending such choice. In this ease, 
their study cards are signed by the Dean of the Lower Division. 


Regular students are defined as students who can fulfill the 
entrance requirements for “Clear Admission.” They are eligible to 
candidacy for any degree or certificate issued by the college. 


Provisional students are defined as students who can not fulfill 
regular college entrance requirements. They are not eligible to 
candidacy for degrees or regular certificates. 


Provisional students may attain regular status by earning of as 
many grade points as units while carrying a program of 12 units or better 
during either semester of their first year in college. Such students will 
not be accepted in transfer by the University of California until they 
have earned 60 units of credit. 


Application for change from provisional to regular status must be 
nade to the credentials committee by petition. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Credit for work taken in other institutions of collegiate grade may 
ye allowed: 

1. By transcript of record from approved institutions. (See paragraph 
m requirements for entrance. ) 

2. In exceptional cases, by examination. Such eases must have the 
ipproval of the head of the department, the instructor concerned, and 
he credentials committee. 

3. In exceptional cases, for experience satisfactory to the department 
oncerned. In no case does credit for experience apply to degree courses 
xcept that a maximum of eight units may be applied after examination 
n lieu of practice teaching. No candidate for a degree in Hlementary or 
‘unior High School Education may be graduated without completing 
atisfactorily a minimum of 2 units of supervised teaching in this 
ostitution. 

4. No student shall be graduated from any of the degree granting cur- 
icula on less than 24 units of work done in residence. 

Further information concerning advanced standing may be obtained 
rom the chairman of the credentials committee. 


SCHOLARSHIP AFTER ENTRANCE 


Scholarship after entrance is rated on a five point scale as follows: 
A—Superior—1. 
B—Good—2. 
C—Average—3. 
D—Poor, but passing—4, 
F¥—Failure—5). 


. Grade points. 


‘The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in grade points. 
n A gives three grade points per unit; a B gives two grade points per 
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unit; a © gives one grade point per unit; a D has no grade point value, 
and one grade point is deducted for every unit which has the grade FL 
No student will be graduated whose total grade points do not equal his” 
total units. Standard work is obtaining 16 units with as many grade 
points per semester. This standard applies to each semester and also 
as an average standard to be maintained on the entire record of the 
student. For work marked “Incomplete,” “Failed,” or “Withdrawn,” the 
student receives neither units nor grade points. 


lll. The count. 


When it is desirable to consider both quantity and quality of wor 
done by the student, as in figuring for probation and dismissal, the count 
is used. 

he count is defined to be the sum of the grade points and the units 
made by the student. 


IV. Definition of a unit. 


A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of 
class work per week with two hours of outside preparation, or if a 
laboratory subject, three full periods a week taken for not less than 
eighteen weeks. In physical education, three laboratory hours equal one 
hour of prepared recitation. 


V. Units for graduation. 


The number of units required for a degree or for a teaching certificate 
is 124. 

A student must complete 29 units for Sophomore standing, 59 for 
Junior standing, and 89 for Senior standing. 


Vl. General provisions concerning scholarship. 


1. A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory 
grades (D’s or F’s) in more than fifty per cent of the units originally 
scheduled on his program card when filed shall be interviewed by the 
Deans. 

2. No person shall be graduated who has not made as many grade 
points as he has units (an average ofe’ OF 5 

3. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose tota 
average in the institution is below a “CO” (that is, whose total grad 
points are less than his total units). Any person already admitted t 
teaching whose total average shall fall below “C” is barred from teachin} 
until the “CO” average is reestablished. 

4. All transeripts of record issued to students who have not attainet 
a graduating average, and those issued to provisional students who hav 
not achieved regular status bear the stamp “On account of low grades 
not recommended for transfer.” | 

5. Failure in any course requires repetition of that course the firs 
time it is offered. | 

6. A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not tak 
the second semester except upon special recommendation of the instructo, 


Tf such a student is allowed to enter a course the second semester and : 


», 
pas 
eds 
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reported as unsatisfactory at mid-semester he is thereby automatically 
dropped from the course. 
7. Students receiving incompletes or conditions may take the second 
semester before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 
8. Incompletes not made up within a year become failures. 
9. Incompletes must be removed or definitely arranged for by the 
beginning of the last semester of the senior year. 


VII. Probation and disqualification. 


1. If, at the end of any semester in college, a student fails to make 
22 counts (the sum of units made and grade points), he is placed on 
probation. At the end of any semester, if the student fails to obtain 10 
counts he is disqualified. 

2. At the end of the second and any subsequent semester the student’s 
entire record is compared with what would have been obtained had he 
done standard work. If seriously below standard, the result is proba- 
tion ; if very seriously below, disqualification. 

3. Whenever a student is permitted to register for less than 12 units, 
proportional reduction in requirements is made. 


VIII. Withdrawals and dropped subjects. 


1. A student withdrawing from a class or from college for any reason 
should notify the Deans and follow the usual withdrawal procedure. 

2. Courses dropped during the first six weeks of a semester are marked 
“W” or “EF” depending on whether the student was doing passing or 
failing work at the time of withdrawal. 

8. Courses dropped during the last six weeks of the semester will be 
narked “Inc.” if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwise 
hey will be marked “F.” 

4. Courses dropped at any other time of the semester will be marked “F.” 

5. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed for 
y any instructor on his semester program ecard, or to take up a new 
subject after the semester program card hag been filed, must apply to the 
‘egistrar for the requisite blank petition and follow the procedure thereon 
wovided. Permission to change program will be granted only for extra- 
wdinary reasons, such as serious illness, ete, 

6. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


X. Special. requirements for elementary education and junior high 
school education students. 


Elementary Education and Junior High School Education students 
nust demonstrate proficiency in penmanship, spelling, arithmetic, United 
States history, and geography. The required proficiency will be demon- 
trated by satisfactorily completing the course in such of these subjects 
is are included in the Elementary Edueation and Junior High School 
iducation requirements, and by passing standard examinations in other 
ranches. 'The standard examinations are given twice a year, once each 
on December and in May. 

The course in Arithmetic for Teachers given in this department assumes 
roficiency in the fundamental operations of arithmetic. A standard 
Xamination will be given at the beginning of this course. Students who 
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fail will be required to bring their skill up to standard before admission 
to the course. A coaching class will be formed for such students when 
necessary, but since this work is not of college grade, the expense of 
the coaching must be borne by the students who take it. 


PROGRAMS 


With respect to programs, both regular and provisional students are 
classified either as full-time or as part-time students. A full-time 
student is one who is carrying a program of 12 or more units; all others 
are classified as part-time students. 


1. An average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 
17 units may be carried without petition and 18 by petition to credentials 
committee. Those students who are physically below normal are advised 
to take a maximum program of not more than 14 units. 

>. A regular full-time student may not take less than 12 units. 

2 A student with a single failure may not take more than 16 units 
the following semester. 

4. A student placed on probation is not permitted to enroll for more 
than 14 units of work in addition to Physical Education activity. 

5. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the normal load 
(17 units) is as follows: 

(a) The student secures a blank petition from the Registrar and fills 
it as indicated on the petition. 

(b) He has it signed by the head of his department and by either the 
Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. 

(c) The department head returns the petition to the Registrar, who 
later reports to the student the action of the Credentials Committee in 
the case. 

Approval of excess units will be given only where the scholarship of 
the student indicates his ability to carry the work. Petitions of this type 
must be filed on or before the Monday of the second week in the semester. 


6. A semester program card must be filed not later than Monday of 
the second week of the semester. Any change after the first week may 
be made only by petition. 


7. For procedure in dropping a subject see VIII: Withdrawals and 
Dropped Subjects. 


EXAMINATIONS 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of 
a minimum of four examinations, each to be given within one of the 
regular class hours, and distributed throughout the semester at the dis- 
eretion of the instructor. Irrespective of dates of the examinations, 
regular class work will continue through the last day of the semester. 

> A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled 
to special examination except upon request to the Dean of Men or the 
Dean of Women and the payment of $1 to the Financial Secretary. The 
student will present the receipted permission slip to the instructor at 
the time of the special examination. The instructor signs the slip and 
files it with the Dean. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
I. Public performances. 


1. Athletics. 


Participation in intercollegiate athletic performances is controlled by 
the rules governing the Southern California Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference, which require at the time of a contest a passing grade in 12 
units for the current semester for all participants, one year’s residence 
in the institution the students represent, and college credit for 24 units. 

Freshman and varsity teams will be organized in the various sports 
for intercollegiate competition. 


2. Debates, dramatics, glee club and similar activities. 


Participation in public performances requires that the student be carry- 
ng at least 12 units, and he must have made a grade of C in at least 12 
mits in the preceding semester, except in the case of entering students, 
vho must be reported passing in 12 units at the time of performance. 


I. Major student offices. 


The major student offices are defined to include the following : 


Kditorship of La Cumbre or Eagle. 

President of the Student Body. 

Treasurer of the Student Body. 

Social Chairman of the Student Body. 

President of Men’s or Women’s Athletic Association. 

President of A. W. S. 

President of Sorority or Fraternity. 

To be eligible to hold any of these offices, a student must have carried 
uring the preceding semester at least 12 units of work and have made 
n equivalent number of honor points. 


oe 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE 


PURPOSE 


“The state teachers colleges are the established institutions under the 
direction of the Department of Education to carry on, in part or in 
whole, as they may from time to time be authorized to do, any or all 
lines of work necessary for the training of the public school teachers of 
the State of California. They are also authorized to grant baccalaureate 
degrees.” (See bulletin No. H-1 of the California State Department of 
Education. ) 


ORGANIZATION 


This college is organized on the typical Upper and Lower Division 
plan, and by departments. The Lower Division is primarily cultural and 
is fundamental to the professional preparation which takes place mainly 
in the Upper Division. In the Lower Division, specific requirements set 
up by the State Board of Education must be met. Also, such selections 
will be made from the Lower Division offerings as will prepare the 
student for his desired professional work in the Upper Division. 

The Upper Division of the college is intended to extend the cultural 
development of students and to fulfill the requirements of professional 
preparation for teaching according to the standards established by the 
State Board of Education. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The Lower Division is made up of normally 64 units, including the 
state requirement of 35 units of background and cultural preparation for 
Upper Division work, together with beginnings in majors and minors, as 
well as some elective work. 

The Upper Division is made up of 60 units of required professional 
courses in Education and electives. Not more than 40 units may be 
taken in the field of Education, and not less than 40 units of the total 
requirements for the Upper Division must be selected from Upper Division 
courses. ; 

A minor in this institution is defined as follows: 

(a) Lower Division work of from 6 to 12 units in a given subject 
or field; and 

(b) Upper Division work of from 6 to 9 or 10 units additional in 
the same subject or field. 

A major in this institution is defined as follows: 

(a) Lower Division work of not less than 12 units in a given subject 
or field; and 
(b) Upper Division work of from 18 to 24 units additional in the 
same subject or field. 
*(c) Total units not to exceed 36. 


* A major in a special department may have a total number of units 
not to exceed 50. q 
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PROCEDURE OF STUDENTS 


This college offers students considerable latitude in the selection and 
arrangement of courses. On entering they will find two procedures open 
to them. 

1. They may indicate a preference for a major found in a certain 
department, be registered as Lower Division Classified and have for 
their counselor the head of that department. 

2. They may decline to choose a major in which case they will be 
registered as Lower Division Unclassified and have for their counselor 
the Dean of the Lower Division. 


Lower Division Classified 


Students registered Lower Division Classified may change their choice 
of a major without petition merely by so indicating on their registration 
cards at the beginning of any semester, subject only to evaluation of their 
previous records in terms of the department chosen. 


Lower Division Unclassified 


Students registered Lower Division Unclassified will have great freedom 
in arranging their courses of study. Their selections may be exploratory 
or they may be directed toward some definite Upper Division work, the 
latter, of course, being preferable. As a rule, however, any selection 
showing a reasonable balance will be approved by the counselor, whose 
advice should be freely sought. Unclassified students may choose a major 
at the beginning of any-semester, subject only to evaluation of their 
previous records in terms of the department chosen. 


Lower Division Courses 


The State Board of Education has prescribed the following list of 
*equirements for Lower Division Classified students: 


Becton ivision ereddived (sce ce en RO ERS 35 units 
Reece iceg sme Le er DURE ont Totty) | 12 units 


(c) Political Science 
(d) Sociology 

(e) History 

(f) Geography 


EE eke can om ik aac evaNT Tetons FOL th Sy eieh oy 12 units 


(a) Orientation Course (not to exceed three units ) 
(b) Physies 

(c) Chemistry 

(d) Astronomy 

(e) Geology 

(f) Zoology 

(g) Biology 

(h) Physiology 

(i) Botany 
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4. Wnglish _ acho Wee Seek Ee ee 6 units 
5. Physical Hducation__----------------- 999995 2 units 


(Physical Education units on laboratory basis.) 


In addition to this list beginnings must be made in a major and a minor ; 
amounting on the average to at least 18 units. These beginnings may be , 
made by selecting from the foregoining prescriptions or from offerings — 
from the following list: i 
rs 


1. Agriculture 9. Industrial Arts Education 
ATG 10. Mathematics 

3. Biological Science 11. Music 

4, Education 12. Physical Education a 
5. Commercial Education 13. Physical Science 

6. English 14. Psychology 

7. Foreign Languages 15. Philosophy 

8. Home Economics 16. Social Science 


Lower Division Classified students may choose a major leading to the 
A.B. degree from any of the following fields: 


A. With a Credential authorizing the holder to teach. 


The kindergarten-primary curriculum—authorized 1928. 
Elementary curriculum—authorized 1923. 

Junior High curriculum—1929. 

Home Economics—authorized 1923. 

Industrial Education—authorized 1923. 

Art Education—authorized 1926. 

Physical Education authorized 1929. 


B. Without a Credential—Pre-secondary. 


1. English—authorized 1929. 
2. History—authorized 1929. 
2 Home Economics—authorized 1929. 


*% 
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Lower Division Unclassified students may make their selections from 
the courses offered without regard to limitations prescribed by the State 
Board of Education. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


A student in the Upper Division who desires to change his major will 
consult the Dean of the Upper Division, indicating the change he wishes 
to make. The Dean of the Upper Division will then confer with the head 
of the department in which the student is registered, and, upon their 
agreement as to the desirability of the transfer, may approve the change. 
The Credentials Committee, upon receipt of the proper blank, signed by 
the head of the department in which the student is registered and the 
Dean of the Upper Division, will evaluate the student’s previous records 
and assign standing in the department tq which he has transferred. 


*The kindergarten-primary curriculum will not be offered until the new 
training school building has been erected. 
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STATE AND INSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR DEGREE COURSES 


The State Board of Education requirements for degree courses in the 
Lower Division are minimum requirements which must be met by every 
department of the college. Additional requirements may be set up by the 
different departments as may be deemed necessary for adequate pre- 
professional training for the respective fields of teaching. The complete 
Lower Division requirements for each degree-granting department will 
be found under the particular department in “Outlines of Courses,” 
with complete Upper Division requirements, both state and departmental. 


A. REQUIRED COURSES FOR TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


1. Elementary School Teachers’ Course. 


a. Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
Education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school subjects, 
with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No credit may be 
given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the 
statutory subjects. Methods courses in the prescribed major and minor 
fields are professional courses in Education. 

b. Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. 


2. Kindergarten-Primary Teachers’ Course. 


a. Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
‘Education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school subjects, 
with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No credit may be 


‘given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the 
statutory subjects. Methods courses in the prescribed major and minor 


fields are professional courses in Education. 
b. Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. 


3. Junior High School Teachers’ Course. 


a. Each candidate must complete at least 18 units in professional 


courses in Education, including not less than 4 units in directed teaching. 


b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects 


taught in high school, or a major in Hducation and two minors in high 
school subjects. 


4. Pre-Secondary School Teachers’ Course. 


a. Bach candidate must complete at least 12 units in professional 


courses in Hducation. 


b. Bach candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects or 


“subject fields usually taught in high schools. 
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e. No credential is given until graduate requirements for secondary 
certification have been completed. 

It is understood that proficiency in any part of the curricula herein 
provided for, when properly ascertained by the faculty of the college, 
shall be deemed sufficient satisfaction of the items of the curriculum 
covered; provided, that no student shall be graduated from any curriculum 
on less than 24 units of work done in residence. 

A student teacher shall receive credit only for teaching done in a college 
training school, or as an assistant to a regularly certificated teacher who 
shall supervise the work, unless supervision is provided by the college. 


B. SUBJECT A: ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


a. Unless otherwise stated herein, all undergraduate entrants must, at 
the time of their first registration at the college, take an examination 
known and designated as the Hxramination in Subject A. ‘The purpose 
of this test is to determine the ability of such entrants to write English 
without gross errors in diction, grammar, punctuation, sentence-structure, 
and spelling. 

b. The examination in Subject A will be given on the last Saturday 
in May of each year, and at the opening of each semester on the Saturday 
preceding the beginning of instruction. If the college finds it necessary 
so to do, a second examination for late entrants will be held not later 
than two weeks after the first examination in each semester. For either 
of the above examinations a fee of one dollar ($1) will be charged. The 
results of each examination will be made public not later than the day 
following the same. Papers submitted in the tests will be graded as 
‘“nassed” or “failed.” No papers submitted by students will be returned 
to them, once such written tests have been handed to the college examiners. 
Any student who is not present at the examination in Subject A which 
he is required to take will be graded as failed in the examination. 

ec. Students who do not pass the examination in Subject A will be 
required to take, immediately following such failure, a course of instruc 
tion, known as Course in Subject A, which gives no credit of any sort 
toward graduation in the college, and which, furthermore, reduces the 
maximum program permitted the student by two (2) units. 

d. Should the student again fail in the course in Subject A, he will be 
required to repeat the course the next semester of his college residence. 
The course in Subject A will be given each half year, three hours a week, 
for twelve weeks, beginning one week after the second examination, if 
such be held, otherwise, as soon after the first examination as is possible. 

e. All students required to enroll in Subject A shall be charged a fee 
of $10 each, and the charge shall be repeated, without deduction of any 
kind, each time they take the course. 

f. Whenever, in the judgment of the instructor in the class in Subject 
A, a student shows sufficient excellence in his work, the instructor is 
authorized to give him a final passing grade in Subject A, to permit him 
to withdraw from attending the class, and to remove the subject from 
his study list, thereby making it possible for such student to add two (2) 
nek of college work to his program. 

. The date before such withdrawals are allowed shall be deteraill 


by wi examiners in charge of the Subject A examination. The determin- 
4 
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ing of the portion of the fee, if any there be, that is returnable shall be 
made by proper administrative authority. 

h. No student who has not passed either the examination or course 
in Subject A will be admitted to any state college course in English, 
which also includes Public Speaking, either for credit or as an auditor. 
No student will be admitted to Upper Division standing until he has 
passed either the examination or course in Subject A. No student shall 
be granted a bachelor’s degree by such departments so authorized and 
empowered until he has passed either the examination or course in 
Subject A. 

i. In grading conditions and failures the course in Subject A is gov- 
arned by the same rules and regulations as are the college courses. 

j. A student who has failed in an examination in Subject A may not 
dave the privilege of taking a subsequent examination until he has met 
the demands of the course in Subject A. However, should the student 
receive a condition in the course in Subject A, he may, with the approval 
% his instructor, be admitted to the next succeeding examination in 
Subject A. 

k. A student who passes Subject A is not required, but is advised to 
tontinue his training in both Hnglish Composition and Public Speaking. 

Il. Failure in the examination in Subject A does not prevent admission 
0 the college. 


; 


Exceptions to the above. 


a. Any student who has received a grade of 60 per cent in the College 
Mntrance Hxamination Board in English 1, or in English A, or in the 
‘omprehensive Examination in English, will receive credit for English A. 

b. A student who enters the college with sixty (60) or more credits or 
mits of advanced standing, and who has passed an examination similar 
o the examination in Subject A at the institution from which he came, 
© who has completed a course in Hnglish Composition at that institution 
feemed acceptable by the college examiners, will be exempt from the 
‘equirements of Subject A. 

ce. A student who has passed an examination in Subject A, or its 
quivalent given by any institution of collegiate standing that accepts 
he college findings in Subject A, will receive like credit for Subject A 
no this college. 


} 
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OUTLINES OF COURSES 


The requirements for the Lower Division or for graduation in the 
several departments of the college differ in many details. For the con- 
venience of all concerned, therefore, a complete statement of all require- 
ments for completing the work will be found in the outlines for that 
department. 


ART 
1. General requirements for graduation with a major in Art: 
. Units for graduation =~ U2 [0 Sa ee 124 
~- Lower Division, normally_______-_ ee 61 units 
Upper Division 2.22..25...-. 5. os = 63 units 


. Hach candidate for graduation with a major in Art must complete a 


minor selected from the following fields: 


English Industrial Education. 
Home Economics Music 
History Physical Education 


2. Lower Division: Specific requirements. 


a. 


Subject A. 

An examination in Subject A (English Composition) must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses im 
the English Department is postponed until students are able to pass 
this examination. 


b. HWinglish —22....-L- 42S 6 units 
co education tat acts toe tek ee ee ee Not to exceed 8 units 
d,..Industrial. Hdueation.....~.~2.-..-5-5.t200eu ee 2 units 
e. Physical Education 1-2-1224... 1.45 4 units 
f. Psychology).<<2--< neem ee bee oer ee 6 units 
g. Natural Science _.2.32--2.- 4-4. ee 12 units 
h. Social Science (including Political Science 99) —~--------- 12 units 


'3. Upper Division: Specific requirements. 


a. 


87 units of Upper Division work in Art are required. 


4. Major: Specific requirements. 


a. 


50 units of Art are required for the major: 


Art) 1A—Design: and: Color__22. = bo ieee pare, 2 Se 2 units 
Art 2B—Hlementary Freehand Drawing_-----------~- 3 units 
Art 50A——-Lettering (2.2.2. 1 unit 
Art: 5B2A——-Water’ Golorecc2 oe 2 units 
Art 57B—Basketry 220 ceg250i0) be oe 
Art 60B-—Poster: 2225020. See ee eee 2 units 
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Art. 2i—blementary. Oraftss2234 3.2 1 unit 
Art 51B—Applied Design (Toys)______________ | 2 units 
Art 101A—Advanced Design and Color__--__________ 2 units 
ATT pA = tepecratt¢ ee, ee ee 2 units 
Art 152A—Advanced Drawing (Charcoal)__________ 2 units 
PUlem iss Kise eter yee wetted | f Ree on Fe a 4 units 
Ari vA-FHouge Desivd 20) oo ke 2 units 
Arce (b—Costumes.Designuwuwes 2 2 units 
Art 1381B—Applied Design .(Textiles)_______________ 2 units 
ATtA1Z0A-b—-Art “Appreciation. 2 units 
Art 113A—Interior Decoration _._-___._.....____ | 2 units 
Art 162A—Landscape Painting (Oil)_-_____--______ 2 units 
tae eV CHVITIE tt 2 ee ee ee 2 units 
Attar ia --eaticr Lr ooling tee. 2 units 
Art ist b-—Ari Needlework 22. o2__. 2 units 
Art 104B—Sculpture (modeling from cast and life)___ 2 units 
PCE at Pee tsOGK DINGING moa tgs eo ee 1 unit 
Atte hiols—- i ord Decoration .2. <.-o....0 2... 2 units 
Art 182B—Life Drawing (Charcoal) -_____________ 2 units 
Cees tte el OW OLEY lk ens oes Tinh o7 2 units 
ALi MU lLOAsePublic, School-Arte.22sn. 0 Ely 2 units 
Art Ed. 129A—Elementary Methods (Art)__________ 2 units 
Art Ed. 129B—Secondary Methods (Art)___________ 2 units 
Art Ed. 151A-B—Directed Teaching _______________ 5 units 


5. Minor: Specific requirements. 


| 20 units of Art are required for an Art Minor. 


5. Art Curriculum course. 


The Art Department is offering a two-unit course in Art Curriculum 
for general professional students who are working for the Junior 
high school credential. 


6. Supervisor’s credential. 


In addition to the certification for teaching Art in elementary and 
secondary schools, the requirements for a supervisor’s credential in 
Art may be met by the following courses: 


Art 145 Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
SEPLICCION wna Att, Wducation.oo260- oe 3 units 
Art 155 Problems of Supervision in Art Education____ 3 units 
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A COMPLETE SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE FOUR-YEAR 
DEGREE COURSE WITH A MAJOR IN ART IS AS FOLLOWS: | 


Lower Division 


YEAR I 
' First Semester 
Sai, 40A—Botany ico 0s eee ee 4 units 
P.E. 5A—Health and Physical Education._________-_________ 1 unit 
Hng. 18A+Hnglish ‘Composition _o 2 ee 3 units 
Psy... 1A——Psychology "Ui s Slee Un Se 3 units 
Hist, 2A=—History “of Hurope woo ee 3 units 
Art 1A—Design ‘and Color 022i 2-020 2 units 
16 units 
Second Semester 
P.E. 5B—Health and Physical Education____._____-._________ 1 unit 
Eng. 18B—HEnglish Composition._._...____ 2 ge Se ee 3 units 
Psy... B—Psychology |, oa to ke 3 units 
Hist. 2B—History of ,Huropes’lé sehen 8 units 
Art.. Ed. 19A—Public ,School Artio12 2. oe 2 units 
Art 2B—Hlementary Freehand Drawing______--______________ 3 units 
; 15 units 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
sci. 108—Science of Dyeing_._.-_._____.._ _SRisg ee 2 units 
P.H. 6A-—Physical Hdueation. 2 1 unit 
Science—Biological or Physical____.__._____-__ ace miegee ee 3 units 
Art S0A——Lettering” — 32 2 e 1 unit 
Art -524—WaterColor.-.5- 2 units 
Art 57B—Basketry ..-...-.uc 2. eee 1. unite 
Ind, Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing._.-L_.._ _-S ee eee 2 units 
Social Sciencejc 4 ae 3 units 
15 units 
Second Semester | 
Art 60B—Poster “oo. On 2 ee 2 units 
Art 27—Hlementary: Crafts) 2220n 2 eee 1 unit 
P.1E.. 6B—-PhysicalH@neation 26 eee ee 1 unit 
Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Hduecation_______________ 3 units | 
Pol, Sci. 99—American Institutions -...-20_. 2.0 Le ee 3 units | 
Science—Biological! or Physical_.._ uJ. ea 3 units 
Art 51B—<Applied : Design) (Toys)ua. 204 ee eee 2 units ; 
15 units 


al Buy 
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Upper Division 


j 
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YEAR III 
First Semester 
Art Ed. 129A—Elementary Methods (Art)_---___________ 2 
Art 101A—Advanced Design and Color_________...___ 2 
MIRNA. oat SES COCT REL ee. Ati tie ee te a D 
Art 152A—Advanced Drawing (Charcoal)__--____________ | 2 
eet (o—Hducational Phychology..____._.___..._.. ... 3 
Peete VION eM eCtiVves 2h oe eo ee esto eh 6 
17 
Second Semester 
Art Hd. 129B—Secondary Methods (Art) _-_-________________ 2 
ie OLLCly a re ee eee ee ee +4 
PAs HOUSE e Désigne Ses. 2) Oe 2 
Meee BD ostiine Design ~_....._- Loe) Be 2 
Art 131B—Applied Design (Textiles)__._...._._. ss 3 
dome Economics elective or 
meee md. 3—Architectural Drawing__..~____.________._. 3 3 
15 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Seed. .151A—Directed Teaching_____.-..................__ 4 
fee U0 A--Artx Appreciation 122-8 il 
mee LoA——Interior Decoration. 0.2..-- 23 2 
Pea mncscape 9 (Oils) 20 eo 2 
ee i — Wreealving rie ud ee eu ee ee 2 
fee A—-Ledther Tooling 22... 8 jibseu leew wy ee se 
fe iso—Secondary Hducation_.2-_...._....... _...... a 
Jpper Bals INVOVMB CCL IVE een. orate ery hema skelter (ee 3 
16 
| Second Semester 
meeioiB—Art Needlework _..-..--.._---__-__...____--_____ 2 
Art 104B—Sculpture (modeling from cast and TUE G Si oe ee ar PY 
Mea COR DING tts ee eg) EST ae ce Po he af 
fee tb Moural "Decoration ~~.) 2 2 ets ek 2 
MC eee PAN ee ky, EOE ST 2 
Se ee ATL EA Dpreciation.. ee es RR) ST aT 1 
Reet Levcal ry eed et taal) le 2 
fwd, 1518—Directed Teaching__..._._................__ My 
15 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


units 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


units 


units 


units 
unit 

units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


units 


units 
units 
unit 

units 
units 
unit 

units 
units 


units 
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EDUCATION 


Elementary Education 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in Elementary 
Education. 


a. Units for graduation--___.__--------------------------- 124 
b. Lower Division, normally. ~o- je 1 ee 
Upper Division --------~----------------------------- 60 units 


e. Each candidate for graduation with a major in Elementary Eduea- 
tion must complete two minors selected from the following fields: 


English Art 

Social Science (History ) Physical Education 
Home Economics Natural Science 
Industrial Arts Foreign Language 
Music 


2. Lower Division. Specific requirements. 


a. Subject A. 
An examination in Subject A (English Composition) must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English Department is postponed until students are able to 
pass this examination. 


». Eng. 18A—B-—English Composition_.------------------- 6 units 


. All students must pass an examination in Arithmetic before regis- 
tration for Mathematics 10. 


— 


loo 


d. Mathematics 10. Principles of Mathematics__-_--------- 3 units 


Students entering the college without two years of mathematics, 
other than Arithmetic, must take 6 units of mathematics in addition 
to Mathematics 10. In case of students over 21 years of age at the 
time of entering the institution, substitutions may be made for the 
above requirement upon the approval of the credentials committee. 


P.B. 1A—B—-Health and Physical Education (Freshmen)- 2 units 
P.B. 2A—B—Physical Education (Sophomore) ~--~--~---~- 2 units 
(If Physical Education is selected as a minor, omit P.E. 1A-B and 
9A-B and take 3A-B and 4A-B.) : 


Psy. 1A-B—General Psy chology_.__=..- 4a 6 units 
g. Foreign Language -----~------------------------------ 10 units 


For students who failed to meet this language requirement in high 
school, except that in case of students over 21 years of age at the 
time of entering the institution, substitutions for the above require 
ments may be made upon approval of the credentials committee. 


h. Art 1A—Design and Color__----------------------.---- 2 units 
Art 19A—Public School Art__----------------------+-- 2 units 


© 


lar) 
. 


8 
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i Music. I—Principles, of “Music... 2 u2- eu cle ees 2 units 
j. Ind. Ed. 22—Elementary Woodwork and Finishing _______ 2 units 
-k. Social Science: Geography I, History 3A—B, Political 

MCLENCGEOUe DLLs electives. = ..0 ees) SO ur Ea as 12 units 
BIH LOLS LEN CICN Ca entra tte eo SM ek ays 12 units 


Science 5}0A-—B; Physiology, plus electives. Chemistry, Physics, or 
Biology taken in high school count for 3 units each in meeting this 
requirement; although not more than half of it may be so met. 
Work taken in college in fulfillment of this requirement must include 
at least 2 units of laboratory credit. 


Upper Division. General requirements. 


a. Not less than 40 units of the total requirements for the Upper 
. Division must be selected from Upper Division courses. 


b. Grades. 
The average of all the grades received in Education courses must 
not fall below one grade point per unit. 


ec. No student shall be graduated on less than 24 units of work done 
in residence, 18 of which must be Upper Division. 


d. If history of the United States is not elected then Political Science 
99 must be completed as well as History of the Americas. 


e. Supervised teaching requirements. 


Before registration for supervised teaching, the student is required 
to pass tests in spelling and penmanship. If the student has no 
college credit in Mathematics, a test must be taken in this subject, 
Students are required to take these examinations on the first possible 
occasion after registration. Hxaminations are given twice a year. 


'Before a student may register for supervised teaching, he must have 
iaintained an average of one grade point per registered unit. 

‘At the conclusion of any semester, should the grade average drop 
elow C, the student may not reregister for supervised teaching until the 
yerage grade becomes satisfactory. 

‘No student may graduate without having an average grade of one grade 
dint per registered unit in supervised teaching. ; 

In case the average grade for supervised teaching falls below this stand- 
‘d additional units beyond the total of 124 must be earned in supervised 
aching to bring the average up to the requirement. Students with 
Ivanced standing may not receive college credit for experience in teaching 
‘fore they have satisfactorily completed at least 2 units of supervised 
‘aching in this institution. 


jpper Division. Specific requirements: 


! BeRMITevUs a Liiteraturene 202. oar oe oe 2 units 
rece | (1 Ope net e Pere, Mian Wed AG Ue Se a oe 2 units 
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4, Major  ~_--------------------------=-----==-<<4-+-=<=--== 30 units 
a. Required courses: 
Introduction to the Study of Education____-_------------- 3 units 
Elementary School Procedure__~------------------------ 6 units 
Public Education in California___-_____-_---_-__=-_—_-_- 2 units 
Introduction to Teaching ———--.-+=---~=+----2-2=22e=252— 2 units 
Supervised Teaching ~-----------------~~--------------- 8 units 
Growth and Development of Child______-___--_----------- 2 units 
Educational Tests and Measurements+__----------------- 2 units 
Educational Psychology ~-----------~--------==-=-+-+---—- 3 units 
Educational Sociology ~-~-----~~-+=.L—- 2 2S ee 2 units 


b. Not more than 40 units may be taken in education. 


5. Two Minors ...--21<.-2-—2-—-——2 ee 36 units 
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| A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION—MAJOR STUDENTS 


I 


: 
! 
First Semester 

Psy. Bee OT PeA lL eS VCH OLOL Ye os ee St et ee tae ee 3 units 


Hist. 3A—History of the Americas ee ee ee eee ee A Ae 3 units 
Sei. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 


Sei. 20A—General Physics, or 


aE eS ASB Sg eRe ce ae ee ee 3 units 
Mnglish: 1SA—English Composition__._____-_________________ 3 units 

P.E. 1A—First and Second Grade Activities, Games, Stunts 
PET OI ee Hace On Sere eee UO ee ede POPe 1 unit 
eo Leigh. (Olona |. leet ee I ie 2 units 
15 units 

Second Semester 

fee General Psychology. 3 units 
Mueura 1 istory Ofithe Americas._.__ os Se 3 units 


Sci. 1B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci. 20B—General Physics, or 


mee OOB—Physiology, or elective._._.__..._._________________. 3 units 
mmelish 18B—Hnglish Composition__..______________________ 3 units 
PLB. 1B—Folk Dancing; Formalized Drill; Health Education__ 1 unit 
ee = ODN school Arti. yew hae ole ef ai yt 2 units 
15 units 

iia 


BTR ON OGte ewes Serle Si el ne Pe ee ae ie 3 units 
(If Chemistry or Physics was chosen in first year, must take 
Physiology. ) 


seog. 1—Fundamentals of Modern Geography_______-___--_____ 3 units 
pew. 2A—Athletic Activities and Games_______-______________ 1 unit 
Sp. 1A—Elementary Spanish, or 
fera—llementary Wrench..._..--_______. 2. 5 units 
Seeeei—Principles of Music__-_._-____-___._- 2 2 units 
Beeler LAA tovernmentic ay ok aro lO 3 units 
17 units 
| Second Semester 
Math. 10—Principles of Mathematies.__________.-___________ 3 units 
5p. 1B—Elementary Spanish, or 
_eib—HElementary French _.____--__-_____........___. 5 units 
?.E. 2B—Team Games, Advanced Stunts and Dances e. Hegibanhe 
Ad. 57—Introduction to the Study of HEducation_________)_____ 3 units 
Natural Science (continuing first semester COUEHG) 2a 5 ae 3 units 
MeeeOl—-Music Wducation____. 0 2 t 2 units 


17 units 
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ITI 
First Semester 
Ed. 165A—Hlementary Educational Procedure________________ 3 units 
Ed. 189—Public Education in California_._.__.._.______.______ 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 129—Industrial Art in Elementary Schools, or Elective. 2 units 
Hd. 168—Introduction to Teaching, or Elective-______________ 2 units 
English 187J—Children’s. Literature_-__... lula 2 units 
Kd. 177—Growth and Development of the Child_______________ 2 units 
P.E. 108—Brief Administration Course__--___-__-_-___________ 1 unit 
Minor Requirements, or General Hlectives__________-_________ 2 units 
16 units 
Second Semester 
Ed. 165B—Elementary Educational Procedure__-~______-______ 3 units 
Ed. 186A—Educational Tests and Measurements__--__--______ 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 129—Industrial Art in Elementary Schools, or Elective. 2 units 
Kd. 168—Introduction to Teaching, or Elective._____-__________ 2 units 
Minor Requirements, or General Hlectives___________-___-_-____ 7 units 
16 units 
IV 
First Semester 
Hd. 167A-—Supervised Teaching: o-_ b2SUL 2 S01 See 4 units 
Eid, '175—Educational. Psychology_.__...._.12_ Sey ee 3 units 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives______________--____ 7 units 
14 units 
Second Semester 
Ed;..167B—Supervised Teaching _.___-.._1_._ gee 4 units 
Eid. .178—Hiducational. Sociology... -- ae ees 2 units 
Minor Requirements, or General Hlectives___-________________ 8 units 
14 units 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in Junior High 


School Education. 


. Units for graduation__ Re eer et Wy DAEs Ae Se Sek 124 
ets Ole PTV ielOTY  NOCMIA LY tae Petes cee 64 units 
ESOC UGE th Sib et HE gL fg a pgp eg LE od 60 units 


. Each candidate for graduation with a major in Junior High School 


Education must complete two minors in high school subjects. A 
major in Junior High School Education may select minors from the 
following fields: 


English Art 

Social Science Physical Education 
Home Economics Natural Science 
Industrial Arts Foreign Language 
Music 


2. Lower Division. Specific requirements. 


a. 


Subject A. 


An examination in Subject A (English Composition) must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English Department is postponed until students are able to pass 
this examination. 


Peatuglish IsA—B——Composition.______-—...-----.-+-----a=+— 6 units 


. Students entering college without two years of mathematics other 


than arithmetic, must take 6 units of college mathematics. 


. P.E. 1A—B—Health and Physical Education (Freshman)- 2 units 


P.E. 2A—B—Physical Education (Sophomore) —_-------~~- 2 units 
(If Physical Education is chosen as a minor, omit 1A—B and 2A—B 
and take 3A-B and 4A-B.) 


mPay. LA-~B—General Psychology..:..-.-..—-~_--—.----2+ 6 units 
BMOreignh PANSUAgE) ae eee ot eee ee 10 units 


Students entering the college without two years of one foreign lan- 
guage must complete (before they receive the baccalaureate degree) 
10 units of a foreign language, except that in case of students over 
21 years of age at the time of entering the institution, substitutions 
for the above requirements may be made upon approval of the cre- 
dentials committee. Each year of a high school language will count 
in satisfaction of 3 units of this requirement. The satisfaction of 
this requirement does not reduce the total of 124 units required for 
graduation. 


. Social Science. 


History 3A-B—Political Science 99, plus electives____--_- 12 units 
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h. 


Natural Science. 

Science 50A—B—Physiology, plus electives_______________ 12 units 
Chemistry, Physics, or Biology taken in high school count for three 
units each in meeting this requirement, although not more than half 
of it may be so met. Work taken in college in fulfillment of this 
requirement must include at least 2 units of laboratory credit. 


3. Upper Division. General requirements. 


a. 


b. 


Not less than 40 units of the total requirements for the upper divi- 
sion must be selected from the upper division courses. 


Grades: The average of all the grades received in educational 
courses must not fall below one grade point per unit. 


*: No student shall be graduated on less than 24 units of work done 


in residence, 18 of which must be Upper Division. 


. If History of United States is not elected then Political Science 99 


must be completed as well as History of the Americas. 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives___.____________ 4 units 


. Supervised teaching requirements. 


Before registration for supervised teaching, the student is required 
to pass tests in spelling and penmanship. If the student has no 
college credit in Mathematics, a test must be taken in. this subject. 
Students are required to take these examinations on the first pos- 
sible occasion after registration. Examinations are given twice a 
year. " 

Before a student may register for supervised teaching, he must have 
maintained an average of one grade point per registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the average grade drop 
below the standard, the student may not’ reregister for supervised 
teaching until the grade average becomes satisfactory. No student 
may graduate without having an average of one grade point per 
registered unit for all supervised teaching. In case the grade 
average for supervised teaching falls below this standard, additional 
units beyond the total of 124 must be earned in supervised teaching 
to bring the average up to the requirement. Students with advanced 
standing may not receive college credit for experience in teaching 
before they have satisfactorily completed at least 2 units of super- 
vised teaching in this institution. 

Upper Division: Specific Requirements. 


Bhysical; Hducation, , bnief-coursess- 024-25) sucien en Se 1 unit 
Art: Appresiation, 3s oes 54) ue). eee i ee 2 units 
Muausios Appreciation js2> 22545 -2uyesh) poh ae ee 3 units 
Minor Requirements, or General Plectives___-______.__________ 4 units 
4a: Mea jemne optic) fone poh Sy le pen sa Aa 28 units 
a. Required courses: 
Introduction to Study of Education....2_..._.. oe eee 3 units 
Principles of Junior High School... us... eee 3 units 
Junior High School Procedure__.2__-____ 3.0 _ =v ee 


Introductionsté1 Déaching <4 -< sah Leni ee ee 2 units 
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ee eT VISE COCHIN G Min ear cee tS De ee eS Bee 8 units 
Growth and Development of the Child__________________ 2 units 
Educational 'Tests and Measurements___________________ 2 units 
Pers tit Le ee OROLOOW Ae mrt ce Aes gel OM ee es 3 units 
BALCH EROTIC SOCLO LOS Vin en ieee tes, oa le 2 units 


b. Not more than 40 units:may be taken in Education. 


ST IOIY SOS fast ate ope ss SE Ee gt 36 units 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION MAJOR STUDENTS 


I 
First Semester 
Psy. 1A—General Psychology_------------------------------- 3 units. 
Hist. 3A—-History of the Americas_._______-___ == See a 


Sci. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci. 20A—General Physics, or | 
Sci. 50A—Physiology ~.L. 2-2) +. <r ee 3 units 


English 18A—English Composition ~_------------------------ 3 units 
P.B. 1A—First and Second Grade Activities, Games, Stunts and 
Health EHdueation’ 225 1 unit 

Minor Requirements, or General Electives__--__-------------- 3 units 

16 units: 
Second Semester 
Psy. 1B—General Psychology__----------------------------- 3 units 
Hist..83B—History of the Americas____.________-___________-=—— 3 units 


Sci. 1B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci. 20B—General Physics, or 
Sci. 50B—Physiology, or 


Minor Requirements, or General Electives__-~_--------------- 3 units 

English 18B—English Composition ~......--------~_---===- === 3 units 

P.E. 1B—Folk Dancing; Formalized Drill; Health Education__ 1 unit 

Minor Requirements, or General Electives______--____--__-____ 3 units 
16 units 
II 


First Semester 
Natural Science”. eee 3 units 
(If Chemistry or Physics was chosen in first year, 
must take Physiology ) 


PB. ZA—Athletic Activities and-Games_-_.__=--2 2 1 unit 

Sp. 1A—Elementary Spanish, or 

Wr. 1A—Dlementary French: 2...-.~-~2_- 5-2 eee 5 units 

Pol. Sci. 99-—American ‘Institutions-_..-_--_- 2-2 eee eee 3 units 

Social ‘Science 22-02 566.0 3 units 
15 units 

Second Semester 

Natural Science (Continuing First Semester Course) ~--------- 3 units 

P.E. 2B—Team Games, Advanced Stunts and Dancing_-------~--~ 1 unit 

Sp. 1B—Elementary Spanish, or 

Fr) .1B-—Dlementary Freneh 220 -+7 3 ee 5 units 

Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education-___-_--------~- 3 units 

Minor Requirements, or General Hlectives______--_-------~--. 5 units 
17 units 
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III 
First Semester 
Hd. 174A—Principles of Junior High School Education__-_~__~_ 3 
‘et 120A—Art Appreciation and History_____________________ 1 
Ed. 168—Introduction to Teaching, or Elective________________ 2 
Ed. 177—Growth and Development of the Child_--------______ 2 
P.E. 103—Brief Course Physical Education Administration_____ 1 
emcee — Music Appreciation.—-_-_ 2 Le 3 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives___________-___-_-____- 4 
16 
Second Semester 
Hd. 174B—Junior High School Procedure_______--___-____--__ 3 
‘Art 120B—Art Appreciation and History__________---________ al 
‘Ed. 186A—Educational Tests and Measurements_______--_____-_ a 
ma. 168—Introduction to Teaching, or Hlective._________...~_- yh 
Electives eee oe eee ere eee 8 
16 
IV 
| First Semester 
a. amen supervised pleaeching: <2 oc bso bel Lae 4 
fees Educational Psychology —-------2__--_-.--______. 3 
‘(Minor Requirements, or General Electives______.____-_-_---__-- Ki 
; 
14 
Second Semester 
m16(5—Supervised Teaching ~~.-...-.---__-..----_ i 4 
me Lé¢s—hducational Sociology —---_-----.--..-.-2-- 2 
‘Minor Requirements, or General Electives_.--__--_----_---___- 8 


14 


units 
units 
units 


units 


units 
units 
units 


units 
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ELEMENTARY-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in Elementary 


a. 


and Junior High School Education. 


Units for: graduation 026 Se See 124 units 
Lewer Division,” normally__—- 2. 22. eee 64 units 
Upper Division --- 2-22. eee 60 units 


Fach candidate for graduation with a major in Elementary and 
Junior High School Education must complete two minors selected 
from the following fields: 

English 

Social Science (History) 

Home Economics 

Industrial Art 

Music 

Art 

Physical Education 

Natural Science 

Foreign Language 


2. Lower Division. Specific requirements. 


a. 


d. 


ge 


Subject A. 

An examination in Subject A (English Composition) must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English Department is postponed until students are able to pass 
this examination. 


. Eng. 18A-B—English Composition ~-------__-__-_-___-____ 6 units 


. All students must pass an examination in Arithmetic before regis- 


tration for Mathematies 10. 


Mathematics 10. Principles of Mathematics______________ 3 units 
Students entering the college without two years of mathematics, 
other than arithmetic, must take 6 units of mathematics in addition 
to Mathematics 10. In case of students over 21 years of age at the 
time of entering the institution, substitutions may be made for the 
above requirements upon the approval of the credentials committee. 


. P.E. 1A-B—Health and Physical Education (Freshman)-__ 2 units 


P.E. 2A-B—Physical Edueation (Sophomore) pial ea a 2 units 
(If Physical Edueation is selected as a minor, omit P.E. 1A- B and 
2A-B and take 3A-B and 4A-B). 


. Psy. LA—-General Psychology ~o 202) eee 38 units 
. Moreign Language ua Sa eee 10 units 


(For students who failed to meet this language requirement in high 
school, except that in case of students over 21 years of age at the 
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time of entering the institution, substitutions for the above require- 
ment may be made upon approval of the credentials committee. ) 


ee A ogion and. Colt... ata ee ak ee ee ae ee 2 units 
ret 1 OAR Pi hlic NeueghrnkEt tab ake el he lk rE Ae a ota 2 units 
i Music t-—Principles of Music. 00 2 units 
j. Ind. Ed. 22—Elementary Woodwork and Finishing____-_~~- 2 units 
k. Social Science—Geography 1, History 3A-B, Political 
BR TOT Ce cha ETI LIPS OTe O LV CR ccc ho ct ne 12' units 
MS COTA IU SCTOTCO Bs eae ta ew 12 units 


Science 50A-B; Physiology, plus electives. Chemistry, Physics, or 
Biology taken in high school count for 3 units each in meeting this 
requirement; although not more than half of it may be so met. 
Work taken in college in fulfillment of this requirement must include 
at least 2 units of laboratory credit. 


. Upper Division. General requirements. 


a. 


b. 


Not less than 40 units of the total requirements for the Upper 
Division must be selected from Upper Division courses. 


Grades. The average of all the grades received in Education courses 
must not fall below one grade point per unit. 


No student shall be graduated on less than 24 units of work done in 
residence, 18 of which must be Upper Division. 


. If History of the United States is not elected then Political Science 


99 must be completed as well as History of the Americas. 


Supervised teaching requirements. 


Before registration for supervised teaching, the student is required 
to pass tests in spelling and penmanship. If the student has no 
college credit in mathematics, a test must be taken in this subject. 
Students are required to take these examinations on the first 
possible occasion after registration. Examinations are given twice 
a year. 

Before a student may register for supervised teaching, he must have 
maintained an average of one grade point per registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the grade average drop 
below ©, the student may not re-register for supervised teaching 
until the average grade becomes satisfactory. 

No student may graduate without having an average grade of one 
grade point per registered unit in supervised teaching. 

In case the average grade for supervised teaching falls below this 
standard additional units beyond the total of 124 must be earned 
in supervised teaching to bring the average up to the requirement. 
Students with advanced standing may not receive’ college credit for 
experience in teaching before they have satisfactorily completed at 
least 2 units of supervised teaching in this institution. 

Upper Division. Specific requirements : 


P.E 103—Brief Course in Administration oeee | yea  e ee ee Peunit 
Price) 1) eer ee ee ee Sy Ne ee ee 2 units 
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4.: Major jote222 Le ee eee 31 units 
a. Required courses: 
Hlementary School Procedure..==22_-2_- ao eee ee 6 units 
Principles of Junior High School Education______--____~- 3 units 
Junior. High School Procedure. oe 8 eee 3 units 
Public Education in California... 2 aoa eee 2 units 
Introductionsto: Teaching 2220.2 ee eee 2 units 
Supervised: Teaching,” ..-ws. ULL a eee 8 units 
Growth and Development of the Child ~---__--____---_~_ 2 units 
Educational Tests and Measurements____________-____--_ 2 units 
Hducational Psychology « -22..~2-2-2L2- LL cee eee eee 3 units 
b. Not more than 40 units may be taken in Education. | 
5. LWOoLMinors ee 36 units 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAJOR STUDENTS 


I 
First Semester 
meee —General Psychology._...-.-.--.—..-.--__-__..--_.- 3 units 
Hist. 3A—History of the Americas___________-____--______ 3 units 
Sci. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
sci. 20A—General Physics, or 
ee IO ey ee ee ee ee 3 units 
meagiish 18A—Hnglish Compositionsz_.— ~~~ 3 units 
?.E. 1A—First and Second Grade Activities, Games, Stunts and 
ete he OUCH LIDIT he ke Oe ee Ss Pgh a 1 unit 
eee esien rand: Coloroeen Beye a ae ee 2 units 
15 units 
Second Semester 
dist. 3B—History DRELNGHA DICT CR Meter sess Re 3 units 
Sei. 1B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci. 20B—General Physics, or 
mr o0b—Physiology, or HPlective-___________--____________ 38 units 
@eelish 18B—HEnglish Composition._...-___.________-_______ 3 units 


?.E. 1B—Folk Dancing; Formalized Drill; Health Education__ 1 unit 


ee UDG ISCnOO! Att fear i ls ae oe a 2 units 

Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematics__________________ 3 units 

Minor Requirements, or General Hlectives_______-____________ 2 units 
17 units 

LI 
First Semester 
DIRS CLD COME a Sir a es ey) es We a 3 units 
(If Chemistry or Physics was chosen in first year, must 
take Physiology.) 

xeog. 1—Fundamentals of Modern Geography___-_____________ 3 units 

P.E. 2A—Athletic activities and games______________________ 1 unit 

jp. 1A—Elementary Spanish, or 

Mee Liomentary. Mrench 25000 oe ee 5 units 

DERE Tincipies Oro MURIC (eset eke es 2 units 

mesci, 99—American Institutions._____--___--______ 3 units 
17 units 

Second Semester 

oy 1B—Elementary Spanish, or 

eeei—Wlementary Erench ~~~ 5 units 

».H. 2B—Team Games, Advanced Stunts and Dancing_________ 1 unit 

Music 101—Music Education BAG aS ET yey sees Sha ak pnt na a i 2 units 

dinor Requirements, or General BHlectives__.._______-___-_____ 4 units 

Vatural Science (continuing First Semester course) ___-_______ 3 units 


15 units 
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1m 
First Semester 
Ed. 165A—Elementary Educational Procedure__-----------~--.- 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 129—Industrial Art in Elementary Schools, or Elective. 2 units 
Ed. 168—Introduction to Teaehing,or dilective2 222 2 units 
Ed. 177—Growth and Development of the Child__------------- 2 units 
PE 103—Brief Administration -Course-==2__L >See 1 unit 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives___----------------- ‘3 units 
Principle of Junior High School____-~------------------------ 3 units 
16 units 
Second Semester 
Ed. 165B—Elementary Educational Procedure___~—~--------~_ 3 units 
Ed. 186A—Educecational Tests and Measurements_——----------- 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 129—Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools, or Elective 2 units 
Ed. 168—Introduction to Teaching, or Elective-__-_----------- 2 units 
Ed. 174A—Junior High Scheel.Procedure.«2-—_--___-_____=-_— 3 units 
Minor Requirements, or General Hlectives__-_----------------- 4 units 
16 units 
LV, 
First Semester 
Ed. 167A—Supervised Teaching_----------------------------- 4 units 
Ed. 175—Hducational Psychology__-_=.-~_--_--.. = 6 as 3 units 
Ed. 139—Public Education in California_____-__-------------- 2 units 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives_------------------- 5 units 
14 units 
Second Semester 
Ed. 167B—Supervised Teaching__-~------------------------- 4 units 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives__------------------ 10 units 


14 units 


| 


a. 
b. 


CG; 
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ENGLISH 


. General requirements for graduation with a major in English. 


SED Ree EACL UIT Ne ere aids 8 i rd ale oo 124 


Maximum units in English. 
Not more than 40 units may be taken in Hnglish. 


Farce yhiteas) VES Sos wah iene nee anh A oa SII 5 Andean ial pe ead | oil Aa 12 


. Minor. 


Hach candidate for graduation with a major in English must com- 
plete a minor in a subject usually taught in a High School. 


. Academic list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of A.B. with English as a 

major, must be chosen from the following list of courses, and the 

40 units in Upper Division courses required in Upper Division work 

(see 5c), must be selected from the same list. 

Art. All courses. 

Education. 57, 117, 170X, 173, 175, 176, 178. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Language. All courses. 

Industrial Education. 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A-B, 4A-B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Education. All courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A-B, 5, 92; Physics 20A-B, 2A-B; Botany 
40A-B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A—B. 

Social Science. All courses. 


Lower Division. Specific requirements. 


These will more than meet all the requirements of the State Board 
of Education, listed on pages 27 to 29 of this bulletin. 


. Subject A. 
An examination in Subject A is required of all entrants at the time 


of their first registration in the college. This test must be passed, 
either in examination or in course, before taking any course in the 
English Department, either by auditing or by enrollment. 


. Course in American Institutions. 


Political Science 99 (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the degree of A.B. 


Health ‘and Physical  Hducation. i242 sole cee 4 units 


OEE aT a plage Sear ciel elt, ll al ecco Sh baa 6 units 
| 4—74783 
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Foreign Language ~--1--—-2it—2- 2 ee 15 units 
These units must not be in more than two languages. Hach year of 
high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satisfae- 
tion of 3 units of this work. 


Mathematics. 

Elementary Algebra and Geometry must be taken in high school, 
Instruction in these subjects is not given in the college. 

Natural Science’. 22228. 258) oe 12 units 


Chemistry, Physics, or Biology taken in high school count for 3 
units each in meeting this requirement, although not more than half 
of it may be so met. Work taken in college in fulfillment of this 
requirement must include at least 2 units of laboratory credit. 


. Social Science ~~ -- ss 2561S eee 12 units 


These may include Geography, History, Economics, Political Science, 
Sociology. 


{-Vinglish) 4020 oh Sh as eel 12 units 


Additional year course. 
At least 6 units for one of the following groups: 


1. Foreign Language, additional to e. 

This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 

Mathematics: Plane Geometry, Trigonometry, Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Plane Analytic Geometry, College Algebra. Introduc- 
tion to Calculus. This may be satisfied in part in high school. 
3. Philosophy. 


bo 


Upper Division. General requirements. 


a. 


Grades. 

The student must have an average grade of C, one (1) grade-point 
per unit, in all courses offered as a part of the 24-unit major. 
Maximum English units in the Upper Division. 


Not more than 30 units of Upper Division courses taken in Tnglish 
after entering the Upper Division will be counted toward the A.B: 
degree. 


Required Upper Division units. 

Forty (40) units of work done by students in the Upper Division 
must be made up of Upper Division subjects. 

Units required in Upper Division. 

Fifty-four (54) units must be completed after the student had been 
admitted to the Upper Division. 

Senior transfers to the college. 


Students with Senior standing at the time of admission, who transfer 
to the college from other institutions, must complete at least 18 units 
in Upper Division courses, including at least 12 units in Hngilsh, 
but no student may be graduated from the college with less than 24 
units of work completed in residence. 
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f. Students who fail in the Lower Division to attain an average of 
one grade point for each unit of work taken in the English depart- 
ment may, at the option of the department, be denied the privilege 
of a major in the department. 


Upper Division: Specific requirements. 
24 units of Upper Division work in English are required. 


eee ee ee ee 36 units 
Required courses. 

@nglish 18A—~B—English Composition _._..______....... 6 units 
{nglish 82A—B—History of English Literature... 6 units 
Met oo Slinkespeare 2 8 Lee re ee 3 units 
Se Oth ye etre 8 re ee ws 3 units 
Snes). olin cer me corn eae a a i 3 units 
Inglish 231—Spenser, or 

Rett fe MULON eo 38 units 
Seer CCELVOGe © pene ON Se 12 units 
, Minor. 


Majors must elect as their minor a subject taught in high school, 


: Special students. 


A special student who wishes to enroll in any English course may 
do so, provided: that he is not less than 21 years of age; that he 
has filed satisfactory written evidence with the Registrar that he 
is fit to pursue the work desired; that the head of the department 
under whom he plans the greater part of his work gives his written 
approval; that the Dean to whom he is responsible gives his written 
approval; that the head of the English department is satisfied as 
to the ability of the special student to complete such work success- 
fully. 

Should a special student change his status to that of a regular or 
provisional student he must meet all the requirements demanded of 
such students carrying work in English before he shall receive credit 
for any work done by him as a special student. 


Comprehensive final examination. 


At the end of the Senior year the English department requires a 
comprehensive final examination of all undergraduates majoring in 
English. This examination is divided into two parts: (1) a set 
three-hour examination covering English Literature, particularly from 
1350 to 1900; (2) an essay, requiring three hours in its develop- 
ment and completion, the subject of which is to be chosen from a list 
submitted to the candidate at the time of the test, and dealing with 
questions and problems with which the undergraduate is assumed to 
be familiar. Both of these tests will be preceded by oral quizzes 
and examinations, as the department may deem it best to give them. 
The preparation for the Comprehensive Final Examination will 
extend through the candidate’s entire period of Upper Division 
residence. This work shall not appear on the study-list of the 
student as a subject that is to be provided for at a particular session 
with a particular instructor in charge. However, when the student 
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has passed the examination, the grade assigned by the department 
will be recorded with the registrar. 

No student in English will be recommended for graduation who 
ignores the preliminaries leading up to the test, or who fails in the 
final examination, regardless of the grades made by such student 


in other subjects. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR ENGLISH 
MAJOR STUDENTS 


I 
First Semester 
eioa-—Hnglish Composition... ee 3 
meno uansuage 4 Wrench» or Spanish) 2.6). ee 5 
Meee -creneral Psychology 222... 2 0220 we Nel ae 3 
WH. 5A or 51A—Health and Physical Education__________.__ | 1 
eee —rlistory of Modern Wurope..-2 nee ciel 3 
15 
Second Semester 
Se set LISN I OOMPUSILION, —o.. oo eee ks) 3 
romantic Language (French or Spanish)_--____________....___ | 5 
.H. 5B or 51B—Health and Physical Education______.....__ | 1 
meee Crcueral: Peyonology ste ts Fk ee et) ts he 3 
memes —LHistory of Modern Wurope...-- 3 
15 
II 
First Semester 
mg. S2A—History of English Literature______.....___-_ 3 
Omantic Language (French or Spanish)_:_-_-_________-____ 3 


hys. 50A—Physiology 3 units, or 
oology 60—General Zoology 5 units, or 


mueniy 40A—General Botany,’ 4 unitsuc_3_-_--__*____ 3-5 
hem. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry_______-___......__ | 3 
me OA or 52A—Physical .Education___.....__........._.._. _:. 1 
me, 102A—History of the United States._.___imcpiimnnn.r......_._ 3 

16-18 


Second Semester 


ng. 82B—History of English Literature_____._._.......... ~ 

Omantic Language (French or Spanish)__--_______________ a 

ci. 50B—Physiology, 3 units, or ; 

ee LeOLONY  Sanite ee ee et 3—4 

me i6—General Inorganic Chemistry.___-_-_____...........__._ a 

me 6B or 52B—Physical Hducation-_______-____-_2 1 
3 
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III 
First Semester 
Eng. 122—Shakespeare ------------------~--------------------- 3 
Ed. 175—Educational Psychology ~-----~---------------------- 3 
Hlectives in minors: " 
English ~.-.--------------------------------------------- 3-2 
History 
Language 
Home -Heonomiecs .. eucuvedel Jolboehs -2e es eee 6-7 
Science | 
Art J 
15-15 
Second Semester 
Eng. 122—Shakespeare ~-~----~----------------------~--------- 3 
Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__---------------- 3 
Blectives in minors: 
English ~.....--.--.--------.-------- -- = == = See ee 3-2 
History 1] 
Language 
Home Heonomics }.--- ui ----=. 4. eee 6-7 
Science 
Art 
15-15 
IV 
First Semester 
Eng. 217—Chaucer ~_------------------------------------------- 3 
Ed. 173—Secondary Education ~_---~----------------------------- 2 
Ed. 157——Educational Periodicals ~.__-_-_-----£--+_4220==2-22S-2Se af 
Hlectives in minors: 
English ~.2_.-..-_----+_---- += - 5 45 ee 3 
Education 
Sociology 
History 
Language -° }a._-2--o------66 dbo Be ee 7 
Science ; 
Art | 
Home Economics J 
16 
Second Semester 
Eng. 231-——Spenser, or 
Eng. 247—Milton 4.-.----2o_--- 4 - a 3 
Bdueation Hlective ::.22045 2-2. abet ee ee 3 
Bnglish Blective’ 22.-252225 2 Se ee re eee 3 
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Dlectives in minors: 


Education 
Sociology 
History 
SES: (0 EE eters hn re gt PN ee eee ee ie 
Science 
Art 
Home Economics |] 

16 

Summary of units: 

ROR eV COE wreath ere ee os we LL, Tt oS 32 
ce CRESTED. SCA” aly chara eal A aa aR Se, Rada Seem hl uaa“ lat ee ae 32-35 
UNTER WAGE ga el RRL a le Me RRA an he tee ih er IRD 30 
aL CL ge spree aellaatlipce phan lage sings lie te Morand etl: papilla 32 


(124 required) 126-129 


The above is a suggested course of study for English major students 
vho wish to meet the state requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Majors in English are required to take either French or Spanish during 
he two Lower Division years. This means two successive years of one of 
hese two languages. 

History and a laboratory science are Lower Division requirements. 

Majors intending to teach must satisfy the state education require- 
aents. English students who wish to qualify as teachers should have a 
horough understanding of the demands of the general professional 
epartment. 
Majors should elect, if possible, from the Upper Division courses at 
east two which run throughout the year. 
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HISTORY 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in History. 


a. Units for graduation {--2-- J ss22 See eee 124 
The student will normally complete 64 units in the Lower Division 
and 60 units in the Upper Division. 


b. Maximum units in History.__-__.._-._-.-_ 2 ee 40 


ce. Courses in Education. 
At least 12 units of professional courses in Education must be com- 
pleted by students in the Pre-Secondary Teachers’ Course, or at 
least 18 units in professional courses in Education including not 
less than 4 units in directed teaching in the Junior High School 
Teachers’ Course. 


d. Minor. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in History must com- 
plete a minor in a subject usually taught in high school. 


e. Academie list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of B.A. with History as a 
major must be chosen from the following list of courses, and the 
40 units in Upper Division courses required in the Upper Division 
must be selected from the same list: 


Art. All courses. 

Education. 57, 117, 170X, 173, 175, 176, 178, 174A, 174B. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Language. All courses. 

Home Economics. All courses. 

Industrial Education. 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A-B, 4A-B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Education. All courses. 

‘Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A-B, 5, 92; Physics 20A-B, 2A-B, 21A-B; 
Botany 40A-B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A-B. 

Social Science. All courses. 


2. Lower Division. Specific requirements. 


a. Subject A. 
An examination in Subject A (English Composition) is required of 
all entrants at their first registration in the college. Registration 
in courses in the English Department is postponed until students 
are able to pass this examination. Failure to pass Subject A neces- 
sitates enrollment in English A, a non-credit English course. 
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b. Course in American Institutions. 


Political Science 99 (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the degree of B.A., except those who complete Polit- 
ical Science 1A—B, or History 102A-B. 


me reaiturandk Ee nysical  Wdancation.. 0 wk 2 units 

Rr UOT eee a mak enh et fen gere eR ATU 2 units 
0 TESGPALAS Og lag Maas Sa a Sale eR i Shari 6 units 
Peerornigns Langiare tee sh eye aly oh FS oul bo bors 15 units 


These units must be in not more than two languages. Hach year of 
high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satisfac- 
tion of 3 units of this requirement, but this will not reduce the total 
number of units to be completed in the Lower Division. 


f. Mathematics. 


Hlementary Algebra and Geometry must be taken in high school. 
Instruction in these subjects is not given in the college. 


LIT UES SC, a Rl aE a Re pA il st AVR A 1," SA Silk 12 units 


Chemistry, Physics, or Biology taken in high school count for 8 
units each in meeting this requirement, although not more than half 
of it may be so met, and such allowance does not reduce the total 
number of units to be completed in the Lower Division. Work taken 
in college in fulfillment of this requirement must include at least 2 
units of laboratory credit. 


EMER TP ONCTEN CG ee feo a eee. 30) Tee Oe Sid yoy Bw 12 units 


These may include Geography, History, Economies, Political Science, 
Sociology. History 2A—B, or 3A—B; and Political Science 1A—B, 
or Geography 1 and 2, or Economics 1A—B. Students who have not 
had at least two years of European History in the high school must 
take History 2A-—B. 

History 2A—B is designed especially for Freshmen, but is open to 
Sophomores. History 3A—B is designed for Sophomores and is not 
open to Freshmen. 

Political Science 1A—B, or Geography 1 and 2, may be taken in 
the Freshman year. Economics 1A—B is a Sophomore subject and 
is not open to Freshmen, except in special cases, and only after 
consultation with the Head of the Social Science Department. 


NUE RE Sy ag Sahel poe 2.2) SRR Daa Oe plea Aly ak SO I BE SO 6 units 


j. Additional year-course. 
At least 6 units in one of the following groups: 


(1) Foreign Language (additional to e). 

This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 

(2) Mathematics: Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trigonometry, 
Plane Analytic Geometry, College Algebra, Introduction to Cal- 
culus. This may be satisfied partly in the high school. 

(3) Philosophy. 
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3. Upper Division. General requirements. 


a. 


d. 


Grades. 


The student must attain an average grade of C (one grade-point 
per unit) in all courses offered as a part of the 24-unit major. 


Maximum History units in the Upper Division. 

Not more than 30 units in the Upper Division courses taken in 
History after attaining Upper Division standing will be counted 
toward the B.A. degree. 


Required Upper Division units. 
Forty units of work done by Upper Division students must be 
strictly Upper Division. 


Units required in Upper Division. 
Fifty-four of the 124 units required for graduation must be com- 
pleted after the student has been admitted to the Upper Division. 


Senior transfers to the college. 

Students with Senior standing at the time of admission, who transfer 
to the college from other institutions, must complete at least 18 
units in Upper Division courses, including at least 12 units in 
History, but no student may be graduated from the college on less 
than 24 units done in residence. 


Students who fail in the Lower Division to attain an average of 
one grade point for each unit of work taken in the Social Science 
department may, at the option of the department, be denied the 
privilege of a major in the department. 


Upper Division. Specific requirements. 


Twenty-four units of Upper Division work in History are required; 
of the 24 units, 6 must be in European History and 6 in United 
States History. 


4, The Head of the Department must be consulted by History major 


students in making out programs. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


|. General requirements for graduation with a major in Home 


Economics. 


The B.A. degree in this field will qualify the student for a Special 
Secondary Credential. 


MTEL SCO at (1 COT re re en ees, Met a le 124 


The students will complete, normally, 64 units in the Lower Divi- 
sion, and 60 units in the Upper Division. 


Bebeee Wired suiitse lie OUCH LION geo ee eo eee ee 15 


e. Minors. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in Home Economics 
Education may complete two minors selected from the following 
fields: 


Art Physical Education 
English Science 
History 


', Lower Division. Specific requirements. 


All of these requirements should be met in the first two years. They 
will more than meet all the requirements of the State Board of 
Education for Lower Division. 


. Subject A. 


An examination in Subject A (English Composition) must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English Department is postponed until students are able to 
pass this examination. 


. English 18A—B—Freshman Composition__--__--____+--- 6 units 


ce. Mathematics. 


Students entering the college without two years of Mathematics 
(other than Arithmetic) must make up this deficiency by 6 units. 
These six units do not decrease the total units required for gradua- 
tion. In case of students over 21 years of age at the time of enter- 
ing the institution, substitutions may be made for the above require- 
ment upon the approval of the credentials committee. 


. Foreign Language. 


Students entering the college without two years of one foreign 
language must complete this deficiency by 10 units. 

(The same rules regarding total units and substitutions passed on 
by the credentials committee applies here as in the case of Mathe- 
maties—see above.) 
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/ 
3. Required Lower Division courses in subjects for a major in Home 
Economics. | 


Art 1A—Design.and Color... -is-. 2) ee 2 units 
*Art 121B—Costume...Design<..-i~---_--— = ae ee 2 units | 
Eng. 18A—B—English Composition ~-------------~----~_----_ 6 units” 
Eng. 15B—Hlements of Public Speaking--_-__------___-__-_-__ 2 units” 
Hist. 2A—B—History of’ Modern *Wurdpe.-o- — see eee 6 units 
Pol. Sci. 99—American Political .Institutions_____--_-_-------__- 3 units. 
Soc, ..d—Hlementary, Sociology..--42.4b.5--2 45 eee 3 units 
Psy. 1A—~B—Psychology --------+~----=+>~-46+ eee eee 6 units 
Sci. LA~B—Inorganic’ Chemistry_-___-._+---~_ see eee ee 6 units 
Sci: 5—Organie Ohemistry, 2-2---=2-s2h5-22- SSS eee 3 units 
Sei. 50A—B—Physiology and Bacteriology__--..-------------- 6 units” 
*Sci. 100—Physiological Chemistry ss22_) aU. ieee ee 3 units 
HS. 142—Food. Studyo:_—-~- +. a ee 6 units 
P.E. 54—B—Health and Physical Education__-------_--__--_- 4 units” 
H.A. 90—Study of Textiles_—-- 20 2 units 
HS, 1OX—Large Quantity. Cookery ....-4--—— —6)—— eee ae 1 unit 
Ed. 57—Introduction: to the Study of Education__--___--__--_-_- 3 units 
Total eileen co $e ele hel ce 64 units 


* This counts as Lower Division work in Home Economics. 


4. Required Upper Division courses in subjects for major in Home 
Economics. 


Ed. 175—Educational Psychology—.—_—_---_-__+_._- 35 = ee 3 units 
H.E. Ed. 122A and H.A. Ed. 122B—Teaching Methods in House- 
‘-hold Science’ and: Att!.2 0 O22 see ee ee 4 units 
Bed. ''1738—Secondary Hiducation)ii>2. 202 51 22a a eee 2 units 
Sci. 101A—Textile’ Chemistry___-__ =. 202 Lo 253 ee eee 2 units 
Scie. 101B—Food Chemistry.2.2~_ic 222 ce Lee 2 units 
H.S; 108—Survey: of Home, Heonomicss-_..2- 222032 eee 2 units 
HS. 105—Household Administration”... 2-1 ee 2 units 
H.S. 104—-Household Management “__--__.._--____ a 2 units 
H.S. 108A—B— Dietetics’ and” Nutrition _—— 2-2 eee 5 units 
H.S. 107A—B—Demonstration and Serving.---------~--_-~-____ 3 units 
H.S. 132—Home Gardening and Landscaping___------------~~ 1 unit 
H.S. 106A—B—Home Nursing and Child Care____----_-_--__-~~ 4 units 
H.S. 102Y—-Z—Large Quantity Cookery__--__--___-___2s aoe 2 tte 
H8:'180—Practice * House’ 02022. Sa ee ee See 2 units 
HU) Hlective et cel SUe. Ae AE See Ee ee 1 unit 
FEA? 101A B=-Strdy “of Clothing) 22.0220 24 ee ee ee 6 units 
FUAY“112—Millinery’ 222. 26 0p0 1.22 OO See eee 2 units 
HA! V110A—B-—Advanced® Clothing’) 200.0 De eee 4 units 
Art 111A—House Design ®L0 202294) MU. ae 2 units 
Art 113A—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing. eee 1 unit 
Art 147A-B-—Weaving (4-2 eh a ee eee eee 2 units 
Art, I87B—Art. Needlework 2) 2 oe ante eee eee ee 1 unit 
RA Bo: ¥ gga tne nepali ip Lae weet slips pe RA obi trae, Ae am 60 units 


5. 17 units of Domestic Art, or 18 units of Dipmieetes Science, consti- 
tute a Home Economics Minor. 
é 
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5. Credential. 


Upon the completion of the four-year course in Home Economics, the 
student is granted in addition to the B.A. degree, the state credential to 
teach all such subjects as are listed under the so-called Science phase of 
Home Economics, such as Foods and Nutrition, Health and Care of the 
Child, House Administration and Management, Home Nursing and 
Hygiene, and Gardening and Landscaping, as well as those subjects as 
are listed under the Art phase of Home Economics, such as Plain and 
Advanced Sewing, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery, and Textiles. 


Special Courses Which May Be Offered 


A. Training for Supervision of Home Economics Teachers. This 
zourse aims to give students the general principles of supervision and the 
juties and functions of the supervisor as applied especially to the field 
2% Home Economics in Secondary Schools. Specific problems will be 
worked out. 

For graduates and advanced students only. 


3B. Education in Methods for Teaching Home Making. This 
sourse is intended primarily for teachers of Home Making. Emphasis 
will be given to the aims and phases of Home Making with the newer 
mterpretation as applied to Secondary Education. Needed information 
and sources, practical application of Science, Art, and other subjects to 
che solving of problems in Home Making, methods of presentation and 
-ypical projects will be considered. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR A DEGREE COURSE 
WITH MAJOR IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Lower Division 


YEAR I 
First Semester | 
Psy. A-—General’ Psychology 22.2.4. 50 LS eae 3 units 
Hist.. 2A—History of Modern BPurope____*_. See 3 units | 
Eng. 18A—English, Composition —.+0A- «141422 4-22522--2-—-- 3 units’ 
Sci, 50A—Physiology) ..-2.-~._-.. + 3 3 units 
Soi, 1A>—Tnorganic Chemistry.o ne 3 units 
P.E. 5A—Health and’ Physical Hducation______-_ 2 ee 1 unit 
16 units 
Second Semester 
Psy) 1Bs-Psychology and 'Tafeze 2.22) a ee 3 units. 
Hist: 2Bi—History’ of Burope: —W- -2L-_ _ -LLe aaeeeee 3 units 
P.E. 5B—Health and Physical Education__--___-__-_-_--------- 1 unit 
Sci. 50B—Physiology and Bacteriology___________-__-_-------- 3 units, 
Sci? 1B+~Inorganie' Chemistry? 22. 20. Se LU Lee ee 3 units: 
Eng. 18B—BEnglish Composition’. 22__220L-_ 2a Soe ee 3 units 
16 units 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Soe. 1—Hlementary Sociology —2..25...-..--2-- eee 3 units. 
Art 1A—Design.and! Colors. 222s a 2 units 
Eng. 15B—BHlements of Public Speaking_______-_____-____-___ 2 units 
Se. 5—Organiec* Chemistry: 22u232-._—_____ eee 3 units 
H:S. 1—Dlementary Food- Studyii2222_. uo eee 3 units 
HA. 90—Study “of Textiles=_ 2230232 eee 2 units 
P.H. GA—Physical Eduecationoc. -. si 426 ee eee 1 unit 
16 units 


Second Semester 


Sci. 100—Physiological Chemistry_—_--_--i 3 units 
H.S; 10X—Large.Quantity Cookery _-~o_-_. -_ see 1 unit 
Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education________-_____- 3 units 
HS: 2—Advanced So0ds.2 2200. ae eee 3 units. 
P.H. 6B—Physical Education —220_ 2s 1 unit 
Pol. Sci. 99—American Political Institutions (Constitution) ___ 3 units 
Art, 121 B—Costume ‘Design 22-26u uals eee 2 units 


16 units 
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Upper Division 


YEAR III 
First Semester 
H.S. 105—Household Administration _-.--_______________ 2 units 
mA. 101A—Virst: Principles of Clothing________.. 3 units 
eres tareational FsyCnoiogy —- ee A Oe 3 units 
H:S. 104—Household Management ______________. 2 units 
fee) A—Textile Chemistry ~...-...2 0 ab 2 units 
ors, 1U2Y—Targe Quantity Cookery__.____--_-__-_ 1 unit 
‘H.S. 1034—Elementary Dietetics and Nutrition____________ | 2 units 
15 units 
Second Semester 
H.A. 101B—First Principles of Clothing-_.____________________ 3 units 
MEI EE = NK CONEMIStTY oo ee 2 units 
H.E. Ed. 122A—Teaching Methods (Household Science) _______ 2 units 
Se Nets VY Caving w. 5oeu ee 2 units 
H.A. Ed. 122B—Teaching Methods (Household Art)___________ 2 units 
Muerte Arti Needlework ie. 0) 3 1 unit 
PEA 110080) Designo o. 2 units 
5. 107A—Demonstration of Foods_______.______...________ 1 unit 
ELS. 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serving________ 2 units 
17 units 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
AS cape He Se Eh il eS ae 1 unit 
Meme ractice House a.) oho eee ee ee ee ee 2 units 
H.A. 110A—Advanced Clothing (Wool) ~----_-______________ 2 units 
H.E. Hd. 131A—Supervised Teaching (Household Science) _____ 2 units 
Art 118A—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing_________ 1 unit 
H.S 1382—Home Gardening and Landscaping________________. 1 unit 
8. 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene___________________ | 2 units 
HS. 106A—Health and Care of the Child______..._______ > 2 units 
Mune econdary Education.-2--- 2-8 2 units 
16 units 
| Second Semester 
meee tt0b—Advaneed Clothing _...._..._.........._.....__. 2 units 
das. 102Z—Large Quantity Cookery______.____.........___ 1 unit 
jae. Hd. 1831B—Supervised Teaching (Household AS en ee 3 units 
AS. 108—Home Economics Survey_______--_-__-____-______ 2 units 
AS. 103B—Advanced Dietetics and Nutrition-______________ 3 units 
Renee eM llineryges ete 2 units 
12 units 


erg Oe ae ae Se. Po ee Late ee ee 124 units 


. i sed 
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Pre-Secondary Degree Courses. 


These courses have the standard Lower Division requirements. The 
divergence comes in the Upper Division. The Majors do not cover the 
state requirements for special certification, which is 50 units. These 
Majors require only 32 units. Practice Teaching may be eliminated and 
requirements in Education may be reduced to 12 units. It is possible in 
these Majors to select work with different objectives e.g., leading towards 
specialization in Dietetics and Nutrition, Textiles, Home Making, Institu- 
tional Management, Health, ete. 

If it is later desired, a general secondary credential covering teaching 
requirements may be secured by an additional year of study at a college 
or university authorized to grant this credential. 


} 
i 
1 
* 
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meee TED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 


COURSE WITH A MAJOR IN DIETETICS 


Lower Division 


5—74783 


YEAR I 
| First Semester 
fer a—ceneral Psychology_—.______- += ____ 2 3 
eet. 2A—History of Modern Hurope______-_____-____.__ 3 
Seo ——lnglish Composition__..-_-_. =. 3 
SRL IVOMNOL VE ere ee ee ay rack ae se o 
ee organic Chemistry “02 52 se se ee 3 
?.H. SA—Health and Physical Edueation___________________ 1 
16 
Second Semester 
See ae eee ee ee 3 
Mees —LListory of Hurope_.—--.- 2 3 
Sci. 50B—Physiology and Bacteriology__.___________________ > c 
fee norzanic Chemistry .~-22-.-=__-§____ = 
feeeesis—Hinglish Composition__.-_____-______.___._____.._._ a 
CTE gy Si ll A il 
16 
) 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Soe. SRE CIRON LA EY SOCIOIORY oo. a ho ee = 
meee eetrecion and Color..._.2:-.-. 2. ee 2 
ing. Bee! UDiC Speaking os. te - 2s we ee 74 
eee eatic -Clicmistry 222.5 2 Oe ee ee 3 
ALS. Seer ery sb OOUS Ft er Pt Bee ie yr 3 
xt lleg ore eens a ee i 
PE. See uvaicaltigguedtion’ 22 a a ee 1 
| 
| 16 
| Second Semester 
Sci. mre tenveiolozical Chemistry2.- 2-0 eet 3 
ee LOX—Large Quantity Cookery__.________________.____. _ 1 
fae’ —F'oundations of Education_______.______.____--_______ 3 
rT CeTCC MOOdS 6 oe ee er es 3 
?.E. Seeeet DVSiCd 1. WauCAtION ~ otk ee ee af 
ero Constitution... 2 
jci— Advanced Create C NeMmist ey nee ee ee eS tele Cad 3 
LG 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
unit 


units 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
unit 


units 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
unit 


units 


units 
unit 

units 
units 
unit 

units 
units 


units 
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YEAR III 
First Semester 
H.S. 105—House Administration ~~------------------------- 2 units 
Sei, 100B—Advanced Physiological Chemistry_--------------- 3 units 
H.S. 130—Experimental Cookery and Marketing------------~- 3 units 
H.S. 104—House Management. ~+--..---_----_-__=--- = 2 units 
S>i, 101A—-Textile Chemistry .-u--.---_-____----—_-=-—---—_ 3 units 
H.S. 101Y—Large Quantiy Cookery__--------~--------------- 1 unit 
H.S. 103A—EFlementary Dietetics ~----------------_----—---- 3 units 

17 units 
YEAR III 

Second Semester 
Sei. 150—Advaneed Physiology ~~-------------------.====~—= 3 units 
Sei. 101B—Food Chemistry *‘—:----+-+1----2------_- = = === = — 2 units 
H.S. 101Z—Large Quantity Cookery__----------------------- 1 unit 
H.E. Ed. 122A—Foods Teaching Methods-~-__-----------__-- 2 units 
Sei. 155—Advanced Bacteriology ~--------------------------- 2 units 
A'rt 600-~Freehand- Drawing <--------- 2 = 2a eee 3 units 
Art 601—Lettering 2-2 222-22 ss en ee ees 1 unit 
Ar? 1061A——House Design” =2225-22-0--- eee ae 2 units 
15 units 

YEAR IV 

. First Semester 
H.S. 140—Advanced Methods —.------__----_--_ == 2 2 units 
H.S—Practice House -22222--2222+----2 3 ee 2 units 
H.S.—Administration of Institutions (Lecture) --------------- 2 units 
H.E. Ed. 13A—Supervised Teaching—Foods__~--------------- 2 units 
H.S. 106A—Health, etc. --22--++--+—---- =~ = = = = ae 2 units 
HS. 106—Home Nursing and Hygiene__---_--_-------__--__- 2 units 
41:-S.— Lunchroom: Supervision ©2£2=-22-22-=--=---<2S- =a eeee 2 units 
14 units 

Second Semester 
HS. 108—H.W. Survey ~~ a ee eee 1 unit 
HS! 108B—Advanced: Dietetics -2<+225- > 2 eee 3 units 
Art ‘602 — Poster” -susesebetes ea ee a ee 2 units 
Hi-S 135—lInstitutional “Problems © 2s2222 21 Usa eee 2 units 
FS! 107A—Demonstration “ s2e6222 5 sa en ee eee 1 unit 
H.S. 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serving--—----- 2 units 
FS 186—Managerial Work pe2s222 202-22 S ee ee 2 units 
13 units 
Total. 220030 a eee eee 124 -units 
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a 


DOMESTIC ART COURSE LEADING TO B.A. DEGREE WITHOUT 
TEACHING CERTIFICATE 
YEAR I 

First Semester 
fern reneraly Psychology 21...2 0.02500 ee 3 units 
Sena tlistory, Methods, ete. 22 ee eine 3 units 
oe aoA—lLHnglish Composition__..0.-.-2-- on 3 units 
I Ee OCIIN os ae 3 units 
Soo—Hreehand Drawing —._.______._-._..........._ 2 units 
Prt Gt Circ wee a ers te ehh ft oe 1 unit 
IIe ae Sonne Bee Aes OME ee 2 units 
17 units 

Second Semester 
BIEL OY COOOO LE Stel, oon pak ase fee A Lifes) 3 units 
fee -—-History .Methods,. ete._._____._._.© yo 3 units 
eet —longlish Composition.._..__._.____._.____._._._ + | 3 units 
SE ree TLOUUII Ses a Oe ee 3 units 
Sue —LOtCTING ooo a> ate SEO 1 unit 
».E. 5B—Physical Education and Health__._...____ | 1 unit 
cere ere Oe Sa Sa Boe pe ee a ot 2 units 
16 units 

YEHAR II 

First Semester 
BE ILETCANY GSOCIOLORY a2) 3. Ss ee ey i 3 units 
Peeeion Ons Colon) 3 8 se oe ee 2 units 
fee o2A—Jinglish Literature.__.._............... 3 units 
RIC AOL NING. oo 2 nie 2. She Po es 3 units 
RES at TRS Na NGS so 2 units 
ES Sa aos es os aPC a YG etn Soo ee 2 units 
See lysical:Widucation2 i 1 unit 
16 units 

Second Semester 
Sumas Needlework - S22 os Sy 2 units 
fio —H.S. Administration__._-.........._.__ 2 units 
Seeeeb—Hnglish Literature ...---2.- 3 units 
RECON Inge So tke a ee. 38 units 
ESTES SRE it 2 ae 2 units 
eet ovaicn! Widucation.....-0 os 1 unit 
se ee 2 units 
15 units 
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YEAR III 

First Semester : 

Eing. 120—Modern Drama —+~-__--~-------_~--_ 5 ee 3 units | 
H.A.’ 90B—Advanced. Textiles222 lo 2220-25 3 units: 
Art 121B—Costume: designi2 22 3. 02 See 2 units. 
Art: 131B—Applied Designs: 2__-- "22 2 units 
H.Ay 110A—Clothing 24 222..--.~...-_ (eee 3 units: 
Art: 127B—Bookbinding _ito.-20____ Ss eee 1 unit | 
Blective 1.2 hk Lk Le eee 2 units 
16 units 

Second Semester | 

Eng-"129—Pagentry and Play=.--2 3 units 
HA! 90C—Advanced Textiles._.2...-__----_- See 3 units 
HA. 112—Salesmanship’ —- 20.2 3 units 
Art 187B—Advanced Needlework__------~---_------------_-- 2 units: 
HJA; 110B—Clothing — 2. = 2 eee 3 units: 
Art 177B—Jewelry —_.-_-8--o 5 eee 2 units 
16 units 

YEAR IV 

First Semester | 

Eng:; 187J—Children’s Literature. .so2.—___- a2 eee 2 units 
Art. 147A—-Weaving. -2222.-:_ og ee ee 2 units 
H.A. 120A—Tailoring —. 2222-2022 ore 3 units 
HA... 112A—Millinery. 2. 2 2 units 
H.A.: 114A—Bude¢et: -Making..--__-__ eee 2 units 
Hlective ° {0 a ee ee eee 3 units 
14 units 


H:S:°105—Administration = ee 2 units 
Art: 147B—W eaving ......- ~~ a ee 2 units 
HA. 120B8—Tailoring... os ee eee 2 units 
HA. 112B—Millinery, .Ohildten’s...__-__. 2 2 units 
H:A. 114B—Budget Making. 22-2 ee 2 units 
HS. 108—H-E.. ‘Survey ..:. 2 eae Se eee 2 units 
Mlective ®.2ci 2282060 Woe es oe 2 units 

14 units 
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| INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
, 
i General statement. 


Courses in the Department of Industrial Education may be taken 
by three different groups of students: 
i 


(1) Those taking the course leading to the B.A. degree with a 
r major in Industrial Education or to a ceredential to teach 
Industrial Art without the degree. 

| (2) Students majoring in other departments of the college in which 
/ certain courses in Industrial Education are required, or used as 
I electives, or selected for minors. 

} (3) Special students who wish to receive instruction and practice 
/ in drafting or mechanical work of various kinds for the purpose 
! of applying the efficiency thus gained in present or future occu- 

pational activities rather than for college credit. 


2. General requirements for the B.A. degree with a major in Indus- 
trial Education and a credential to teach. 


Upon completion of the degree course with a major in Industrial 
Education, the graduate is granted also a state credential entitling 
him to teach industrial subjects in elementary and secondary schools. 


' a. Units for graduation. 


The total number of units required for graduation with a major in 
Industrial Edueation is 124. 


b. Foreign Language and Mathematics. 


Students entering the college without two years of mathematics 
(other than arithmetic) and two years of one foreign language must 
complete (before they receive the baccalaureate degree) 6 units of 
mathematics and 10 units of a foreign language, except that, in case 
| of students over 21 years of age at the time of entering the institu- 
| tion, substitutions for the above requirements may be made upon 
. approval of the credentials committee. 
i 


I — 


. e. Technical subjects. 


L Not less than 50 units of technical training must be completed for 

: graduation. Of this total number, 20 units are specified require- 

ments while the remaining 30 may be varied according to the interest 

{ and outlook of the individual student. This also satisfies the 

requirements of the State Board of Education for a credential to 
teach within this field. 


Specific requirements : 


BEESINOCIVe \ \WWOrk ea aes re Cee ea Oa Awe 6 units 
| OA WOT koa ee we ve, POC? Een ee ke 3 units 
ER ET 70 Wines een ae eee NR VERS LAS EE Ck A A 3 units 
mreciricg): Constriuctiolin 2422. ease ee PU ae 3 units 
meenine= SHOP) -Practicés===222 226 < ens SUN rodon 2 eee 3 units 


mueeteM etal-Workks22-04 oun BO A ey en bed 2 units 
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Technical electives: 


The remaining 30 units of technical subjects may be selected from 
the list below or made up of additional courses listed under the 
headings in the required group above: 


Aeronautics 

Art-Metal Work 

Battery Construction and Repair 

Carpentry 

Farm Mechanics 

Forging and Welding 

Furniture Upholstery 

Home Mechanics and General Shop 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 

Leather Work 

Polychrome and Compo Work 

Pattern Making and Foundry Work 

Pumps and Irrigation Equipment 

Wood Finishing and Painting 

Printing 
It is expected that at the end of the Sophomore year the student 
will elect to strengthen himself either in the woodworking or metal- 
working subjects, or in drafting, and will choose his technical sub- 
jects accordingly, under the advisership of the head of the depart- 
ment. 


d. Minors. 
Students majoring in Industrial Education may complete a minor 
in one of the following: Physical Education, Art, History (Social 
Science), English. 


3. Lower Division. Specific requirements. 


These will meet all the requirements of the State Bodrd of Educa- 
tion. 


a. Subject A. 


An examination in Subject A (English Composition) is required 
of all entrants at their first registration at the college, except in 
the case of certain students with advanced standing (See page 29). 
Registration in courses in English is postponed until students are 
able to pass this examination. Failure to pass Subject A necessitates 
enrollment in English A, a noncredit English course. 


b. Required Lower Division subjects for. a major in Industrial 
Education : 


Psy. 1A-B—General Psychology ~-~~---~.--_--a.----.-= 6 units 
Phys. 50A-B—Human Physiology ~_----___---~=_-.-._-_- 6 units 
Eng. 18A-B—English Composition ~.---.-____~__-..--__ 6 units 
P.H.—Health and Physical Education______-_____________ 4 units 
Geo; 1—Geography. =. a a eee 3 units 
Heon, 2—Heconomics {2.052 eine eee 3 units 
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res 


Soc. 1—Elements of Sociology 
Sci. 1A—Inorganie Chemistry 
Ind. Ed. 27—Applied Science 


e. Technical subjects required in the Lower Division: 


Ind. Ed. 


1—F reehand Drawing __-- 


Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodwork_________________ 
*Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing 


Ind. Ed. 
Ind. Ed. 


8—Architectural Drawing — 
4—Machine Drawing —_-__ 
Ind. Ed. 31—Machine Shop 


!: Upper Division requirements. 


units 
units 
units 


units 
units - 
units 
units 
units 
units 


The following professional work is required for a degree in Indus- 
trial Education: 


Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__________ 


Hd. 175—Educational Psychology 
Ed. 173—Secondary Education 
Elective in Education 
Ind. Ed. 
Ind. Ed. 
Ind. Ed. 
. 147—Content and Materials in Industrial Educa- 


141—-Vocational Education 
142—Study of Occupations 
148—Vocational Guidance 


b. Technical courses required : 


Students will select a sufficient number of technical courses to com- 
plete the total of 50 units of technical work required for graduation. 
These subjects will be chosen in suitable groupings in consultation 


with the head of the department. 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


2 units 
. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial Eduecation_ 3 
. 151—Supervised Teaching 


units 
units 


The following suggested program 


indicates the subject requirements for the degree course both for 
Upper and Lower Divisions. 


* Students who have completed one year or more of mechanical drawing 
n high school and who show satisfactory accomplishment in this subject 
will receive credit for course 2, but this will not reduce the total require- 
nents for the degree. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 
COURSE WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Lower Division 


YEAR I 
First Semester 
Psy.’ 1A—General Psychology—_—__.-s. 22s Sse 3 units 
Phys. ‘50A—Physiology 2 -_..2..—-..-gee_ see 3 units 
Eng. 18A—REnglish’ Composition... ____2 ee 3 units 
P.E. 51A—Health and Physical Education_____.._ oo 1 unit 
Ind. Ed. 1—Freehand Drawing 222-2 oS eee 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodwork-__~_20 22 Sees 3 units 
: 15 units 


Second Semester 


Psy. 1B—General Psychology -__..~~.-_..- si. eee 3 units 
Phys. 50B—Human Physiology,.2.22-22- 2.3.2 eee 3 units 
Eng. 18B—Hnglish Composition.=--..—.2 5. 4. eee 3 units 
P.E. 51B—Health and Physical. Education___-.__-_______--L_- 1 unit. 
Ind. Ed. 3—Architectural or Mechanical Drawing__--__------~ 3 units 
Ind... Bd. 12—Furniture Construction — ~~ _._= 222s eee oe 3 units) 
16 units 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Keon. 2—Principles of Hconomicss2u 2. a0 oa ee 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 26—Applied) Mathematics. -.32245_<25 322 Bee oes 2 units 
Soc.1—Elements, of. Sociology: -i.5...2. un 2 ee eee 3 units 
P.B. 52A—Physical HEducation____.____.. 5 ee ee a 2n2 1 unit 
Ind. .Ed...4—Mlachine Drawing..—_.._-_-___-_. eee 3 units — 
Sci, 1A—Inorganic Chemistry 2@22222. 3 eae ee 3 units 
15 units 


Second Semester 


Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education_______-________ 3 units 
Geo. 2—Regional and Economic Geography_________________-_ 3 units 
Pol, Sci. 99—-American Institutions.......__2 ee 3 units 
Ind. Eid. 27—Applied Scienée.. 2 eS ee 3 units 
P:E. 52B-—Physical: Bducation2_..2_-___. 5 eee 1 unit 
Ind. Ed.:31—Machine.-Shop:c2 2 eee 3 units 


16 units 
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Upper Division 
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units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


units 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


units 


units 
units 
units 
units 
units 
units 


units 


units 
units 
units 
units 


units 


units 


YEAR III 

First Semester 
Hist. 180—Industrial History of the United States____________ 2 
eet o—Ldueational Psychology —~--.-..-__-________.____.__ 2 
fe. bd. 130—Hlectrical Construction ~.-.-.-- 2 i= 3 
Ind. Ed. 1384—Introduction to Automobile___.________________ a 
*Elective SLO LAW OT Kamen wee eek Swe eee ea: TaN Gait eae) 4 5 
16 
{ Second Semester 
Ind. id ei o—-sheet+Metale Work fosedeusue eos SEL teens Ds 
od, Wd. 141—Vocational Education  ~__...-_-_--__..__-_.___ ee 
Dee UDUcms DenkIUg.. ok ee 2 
Ind. Ed. 1385—Internal Combustion Engines______--__________ 3 
URS CEC a ela tlie Se i Anaya ee pie aati. AA ape a 2 
ERO tere eee te) een ee ee 5 
16 
' YEAR IV 
First Semester 
‘Ed. Bee eConoary MiUuCAatLON =e oe 2 
SEES heey RMN SS, CY se ESTE Clamp Sola ti) oe ee 2 
feed. 142-——Siudy .of Occupations__-_________--___+-______ 2 
find. Hd. 147—Content and Materials____--___-______________ 2 
Seed. t51-——Supervised Teaching —..-.._.___-_. 2 
Pee NON WOCK ete te a ek es ee er eee 5 
i 15 
[ Second Semester 
feed. 148—Teaching Problems —.--_.--__--._--___________ 3 
feted 145-——Vocational (Guidance 222_-0!_Us seckee a osu 2 
mee Wd. 151—Supervised Teaching ~ ~-___--_~__- 41 _-_______ 3 
“Elective BODITOL hy eotee Lider Sint Suede elt Sa ee Gd Sau 7 
r 
15 
MR aliies Ge 48 ed ran UP ete oo oes 124 
t A minimum of two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage 
\ experience in addition to the 124 units of college work is required 
f for the long term credential to teach automobile mechanics. 


credential in industrial arts education. 


than 416 clock hours of practical experience in a commercial 
are required for certification in printing. 


A minimum of two months (416 clock hours) of practical work in 
some major mechanical trade is required for graduation with a 


A minimum of not less than 8 units of college work plus not less 


shop 


__* The elective shopwork throughout the course must be selected under 
the approval of the head of the department. These electives will be 
chosen with reference to the student’s major interest within this field. 


| 
| 


: 
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5. Course leading to a limited credential in Industrial Arts Education, 
(A course open to persons with trade experience). 


a. Entrance requirements : 
(1) Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, 24 to 45. 
(2) Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 
(3) Not less than five years of practical experience in an approved 


trade. 
(4) Successful passing of trade and aptitude tests as provided 


by the college. 
b. Training required: 


Not less than one year of special teacher-training, consisting of a 
minimum of 30 units, distributed approximately as follows: 


Educational’ Psychology ———.. 2 3 units 
Vocational Guidance. —..._ =... — 4 7 ee 2 units 
Teaching Problems in Industrial Eduecation____________~ 3 units 
Practice Teaching — 2 en ee 4 units 
Related Mathematics and Science___-______-.___=____ 3 units 
Drawing. and Design 22.2 eee 4 units 
Related Shopwork 22o-ss 26.2620 eee 5 units 
Finglish 2020s oe eee 3 units 
Social ‘Science 22 22S eee 3 units 
Total minimum requirements... _ 30 units 


Upon successful completion of. this course, the student is granted, 
upon the recommendation of the college, a state credential to teach 
a limited range of shopwork in secondary schools. This credential 
may be broadened from time to time upon completion of additional 
requirements. 


6. Special credential for teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of 10 units in Farm Mechanics, approved by the 
state supervisor of agricultural education, students who have com- 
pleted 40 units of the required technical work will receive in addi- 
tion to their credential in Industrial Arts Education, a special 
eredential in Farm Mechanics entitling them to teach Farm 
Mechanics to classes in Vocational Agriculture organized under the 
Federal and State Vocation Education Acts. At the present time, 
part of the technical work prescribed in this course may be taken 
at the Agricultural School of the University of California, located 
at Davis. 


7. Work leading to credential in Supervision. 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion and who have had at least 17 months of successful teaching 
experience may obtain the credential in Special Supervision within 
this field by taking the following courses: 


a. Four semester units of work selected from at least two of the follow- 
ing courses (Growth and Development of the Child required). 


“I 


ih 
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(1) Growth and Development of the Child. 

(2) Philosophy of Education. 

(8) History of Education in the United States. 

(4) Social Value of the Special Field in which Supevision is to 
be Done. 


. Six semester units of work selected from the following group 


(Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Indus- 
trial Education required) : 


(1) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in 
Industrial Education. . 

(2) Tests and Measurements in the Special Field. 

(8) Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 

(4) Vocational Guidance. 

For further information about this credential see State Board of 

Education Bulletin H-2. 


ad 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A medical examination is required of every student enrolled in the 
college. Every student in regular courses, unless excused by the medical 
examiner is required to enroll in some physical education course during 
each of the first four semesters in college (Freshman and Sophomore 
years). Students assigned to restricted activity courses by the medical 
adviser will be assigned to individual work under the course “Individual 
Adaptations” (P.E. 8—women; P.E. 53—men). 

The Physical Education Department is serving the college in two 
divisions. First, it is furnishing activity courses for every student 
enrolled in the college, and secondly it is offering courses for those stu- 
dents who wish to make the profession of Physical Education their life 
work. 


Courses Offered to Meet Requirements in Physical Education 
in the Lower Division 


MEN 


Courses P.E. 51A, 51B, 52A, and 52B, or the equivalent in P.B. 58 
are the courses to be taken by regular students in the Lower Division. 


WOMEN 


Courses P.E. 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, and 103 are for students in Elementary 
Education and Junior High School Education, except those minoring in 
Physical Edueation. Courses P.E. 3A, 3B, 4A, and 4B are required of 
all students intending to specialize in Physical Education, either major 
or minor. Courses 5A, 5B, 6A, and 6B, or the equivalent in Course 8 
are open to all other women in college. 


Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. Degree and Special Secondary 
Credential in Physical Education 


Students may obtain simultaneously a B.A. degree with a major in 
Physical Education and the special secondary credential in Physical Edu- 
cation, At the same time, they may complete a minor in some field taught 
in the public schools of the state. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of Physical Education must 
be physically sound, and believe in and demonstrate the highest type of 
leadership. a 

The special secondary certificate in Physical Education enables the 
student to obtain positions in elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools, and special positions in the recreation or coaching fields. 


1. General requirements for graduation with a major in Physical 
Education. 
a. Units for’ graduation. 2-2 eee eee 124. 


The student will complete, normally, 64 units in the Lower Division 
and 60 units in the Upper Division. 
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. Maximum units in Physical Education. 


Not more than 50 units of the 124 required for graduation may be 
taken in Physical Education. 
Education courses. 


At least 15 units must be completed in professional courses in Edu- 
cation, including not less than 4 units of Directed Teaching. 


. Minor. 


Hach candidate for graduation with a major in Physical Edueation 
must complete a minor in a subject usually taught in the high school. 


Lower Division. Specific requirements. 


a. 


Subject A. 

An examination in Subject A is required of all entrants at the time 
of their first registration in the college. This test must be passed, 
either in examination or in course, before taking any course in the 
English Department, either by auditing or enrollment. 


. Course in American Institutions. 


Political Science 99 (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the B.A. degree. 


eae C) UME eRe er ne Ae a 6 units 
BE TCUrdMmemClOnGome nm nS Oe ee) en oe ee 12 units 
EE eS GAO Ce ee ee sy a 12 units 
(RS YES Sc SSA ayer i et sp a em PN nn Se 6 units 
@eaaealth and, Physical Mducations2.2 «260. 2 units 
RY ICA GU CAT IONW se es Ve ee eee | Tae 4 units 
US NS SS OP a | oper se ae oe 6 units 


. Education. Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education 3 units 


Upper Division. General requirements. 


a. 


Grades. 


The student must have an average grade of C (one grade-point per 
unit) in all courses offered as a part of the 50-unit major. 


. Maximum Physical Education units in the Upper Division. 


Not more than 30 units of Upper Division courses taken in Physical 
Education after entering the Upper Division will be counted toward 
the B.A. degree. 


Required Upper Division units. 

Twenty-four units of work done by students in the Upper Division 
must be selected from the following Upper Division subjects: Ed. 
139, 173, 174A—B, 175, 177 are required, and 10 units selected from 
Ed. 117, 136B, 187, 157, 178, or 10 units in the minor. 


. Units required in the Upper Division. 


Forty units of the 124 required for graduation must be completed 
after the student has been admitted to the Upper Division. 
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e, Senior transfers to the college. 
Students with Senior standing at the time of admission, who transfer 
to the college from others institutions, must complete 24 units in 
residence, 18 of which must be in Upper Division courses, includigg 
at least 12 units in Physical Education. 


Major. 


W omen— 


Highteen units are required in Lower Division work to be chosen 
from the following courses: P.E. 3A—B, 4A-B, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 35, 41, 42. 4 
Twenty-one units of Upper Division work are required. These 
must include: P.E. 103, 110A—B—C, 111, 121, 122, 123, 180. 


Men— 


Twenty-two units of Lower Division work in Physical Education 
are required. ‘These are to be selected from the following courses: 
P.B. 41, 42, 51A, 56, 60, 65, 66, 70, 71, 73, 75, TT. 

Nineteen units of Upper Division work are required. These must 
include: P.E. 110A—B-C, 150, 151, 152, 1538, 154, 155, 156. 


Minor. 


W omen— 
Fifteen units of Physical Education are required to complete the 
minor. 

Men— 


Thirteen units of Physical Education are required to complete the 
minor. 


lord 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Lower Division 


YEAR I 
First Semester 
I me PCS IS Ve Ak Se ee 3 units 
Pee isA—~h reshman: Compositionic2—_ —-- LL 3 units 
fe—Physics, Chemistry, or Biology_______________.--.._____ 3 units 
SEINE EEE gen Cape aie Seinen ed a py aa lee Ae an 38 units 
PE NVAICH Is DCUCRTION + eo ee 1 or 8 units 


One unit to be P.H. 514A (Men) or 3A (Women) 
and 2 units to be selected from P.E. 65, 70. 


flectives (other than Physical Education) ~-_____________ 1 or 8 units 

16 units 

Second Semester 

RE eet SPOOL lg oy Spee in eee ee 3 units 
oeetoib—Hreshman Composition —- ~~. 2 3 units 
ee ysis, (Chemistry, or Biology 22a. Lk 3 units 
id. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education_______________ 3 units 
BEY SCALOMOONCATION © — <2 en ee 1 or 3 units 


One unit to be P.E. 51B (Men) or 3B (Women) 
and 2 units P.H. 56. 


leetives (other than Physical BALOCHLION ete es 1 or 3 units 

16 units 

YEAR II 
First Semester 
we GSS EIS PES Tp ie hl ba Na cea a ee a 3 units 
ee Uplic speaking —— os eens eee ee 3 units 
@eeci. 99—American Institutions___._-______.....___-_______ 3 units 
con. 1B—Economics, or Geo. 1—Fundamentals of Geography__ 3 units 
PML (1 UTC CLC TR et ee a te ae 2 oe 3 or 4 units 
To be selected from P.E. 4B, 22, 238A, 77. 

lectives (other than Physical Education) ~-___-_____________ 1 unit 


16-17 units 


Second Semester 


RL NV SI0lOS veer oo ee ee 3 units 
feetis—Public Speaking i. ..s..0522. 00062 sosi 3 units 
iol. Sci. 99—American Institutions _______._________________ 3 units 
see LOO Gime et ee re 3 units 
(BH. 77—Technique of Teaching Tennis______________________ 1 unit 


EME ttre OU as hy orem nt Lge 8 TS 1 unit 


16 units 
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ae een ene. 


Upper Division 


YBRAR IIl 
First Semester 
Ed. 175—Edueational Psychology ~-------------------------- 3 units 
Ed. 174A—Junior High School Education__-~~--------------- 2 units 
Ed. 139—Public Education in California_-------~------------ 2 units 
Ed. 157—Educational Periodicals ~-------------------------- 1 unit 
P.E.—Physical Education ~~--~-------------------------- 6 or 8 units 


To be selected from P.H. 24, 25A, 32, 41, 108, 
111, 154, 157, 158. 


Electives (other than Physical Education) -s22 S26 eee 3 units 
16 units 
Second Semester 
Ed. 174B—Junior High School Methods and Management__-_-- 3 units 
P.E.—Physical Education ~--------------------------------- 10 units 
To be selected from P.E. 25B, 26, 42, 60, 110A, 
jabee bene aby) 
Blectives (other than Physical Education ) ~-------------------- 3 units 
16 units 
YEAR IV 


First Semester 


Ed. 117—History of Education in America__---~--------------- 2 units 

Ed. 1836B—Edueational Measurements ~---------------------- 3 units 

Ed. 173—Secondary Education ~-~--------------------------- 2 units 

P.E.—Physical Education ~~-------------------------------- 7 units 
To be selected from P.E. 27, 33, 110B, 122, 151, 152. 


Electives (other than Physical Education ) ----------~---------- 3 units 
17 units 


Second Semester 


Ed. 177—Growth and Development of the Child--------------- 2 units 

Ed. 187—Educational Statistics —.-----.---_--____--=—-—4—-s=— 2 units 

Physical Education ~-------~-------------------------- 7 or 10 units 
To be selected from P.B. 25B, 31, 34, 35, 73, 76, 102. 

Electives (other than Physical Education ) ---------------- 2 or 5 units 


16 units 
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MINORS 
ART 
SEI. cmp apa aay i Re A ee Eg 12 units 
Remias—Demen and Color ..4-..-..42-254-4—. 2 units 
mare Hid, 19A—-Public: Sehool, Art... =... 2 units 
Art 2A—Elementary Freehand Drawing —~_~------- 3 units 
Seem ro oetiering es. bo 1 unit 
Art 27—Elementary Crafts (1) and 
rr bhsketry ae€ Luc ole eee 2 units 
Art 51B—Applied Design (Toys) or 
R= OR LET! ae ee OA eee 2 units 
TS (10) Wren ee nt a een 5 cae ee 8 units 
Art Ed. 150—Introduction to Art Teaching______-- 1 unit 
Art Ed. 129A—Teachers Course in Art (Elementary ) fs units 
Art Ed. 151A—Directed Teaching ~____________-- 1 unit 
Art 120A-B—Art Appreciation and History_______ 2 units 
Art 107—Stage Craft (2) or 
Art 147A—Weaving (1) and 
Reis iP OtlLery (1) oe ee eee ee 2 units 
ENGLISH 
ir) eee nee ee ere ER ee 12 units 
English 18A-B—English Composition —~_-_________ 6 units 
English 82A-B—History of English Literature____- 6 units 
Upper UMNO Sees Ae tee or PERS FLOR eo Se Oe ee 9 units 
mimelish 122—Shakespeare —...-..-.._-_---...---- 3 units 
RET hbo OLE se ee ae et 3 units 
English 217—Chaucer or 
English 231—Spencer or 
ee 28 GN LOT) ne a ee Gs tg ene 3 units 


6—74783 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


French 
Lower Division— 

Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in 
French or College courses as follows: 

¥r,. 1A-B—Blementary French ——->=" "222s ee 10 units 
Fr. 2A-B Intermediate French’ 2--- eee 6 units 
It is suggested that the student take in addition at least 
one semester of lower Division directed reading, 


Fr. 30A or 80B—Directed Reading-_----_.-2-222= 2 units 
Upper Division ~s=.-..---—-+-=-=£2-- 3.4242) 10 units 
Fr. 101A-B—Conversation and Composition__--~~- 4 units 
Fr. 112A-B—The Nineteenth ‘Century-is2—2_ S220 6 units 
Spanish 


Lower Division— 
Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in 
Spanish, or college courses as follows: 
Sp. 1A-B—Elementary Spanish ~-~---------~-~-~- 10 units 
Sp. 2A-B—Intermediate Spanish _-__--_---------- 6 units 
It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one 
semester of lower division directed reading, 


Sp. 50A or 50B—Directed Reading________________ 2 units 
Upper Division =<. ..---.2_ 0 Ma se ee 10 units 
Sp. 102A-B—Conversation and Composition___.~~- 4 units 
Sp. 110A-B—The Nineteenth Century ~--------~-- 6 units 
HISTORY 
Lower -Division -—s2.022s22-6o5 eee eee 12 units 
History 2A-B—History of Western Europe, or 
History 3A-B—History of the Americas_____------~ 6 units 
Pol. Sei. 1A-B—Government, or 
Eeon. 1A-B—Principles of Economics_____----~---~ 6 units 
Upper Division *és..L0 26-22 =. oe co 9 units 


Nine units of any Upper Division History. 

Pol. Sci. 1A-B fulfills the state requirement in Constitution 
and American Ideals. 

If Eeon. 1A-B is chosen in the Lower Division, the state 
requirement in Constitution and American Ideals may be met 
in Upper Division by taking Hist. 102A-B as 6 units of the 
9 required. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Domestic Science 


MTV E101 ge ee ee ee, eee OE Oe ee 9 units 
Pr heret POO TIC HCUNSUTY. txt Oe eG ok eo ie 3 units 
Bre OU Ba CLOLIOlO RY) a at ered Se ee 2 units 
H.S. 1—Hlementary Food Study__-___--______-_ 3 units 
H.S. 3A—Household Management (cleaning proc- 
LSS Sp > See ee ee er Ae Dt 
LE ETL) TY eee SPRL Se TREE ne ee re ee 8 units 
H.S. 101—Advanced Food Study___-____________ 3 units 
Seer Lity sae SOT Ve ea eee ee 2 units 
H.E. Ed. 122A—Teaching Methods (Domestic 
SAPS TY OER Yas RRR See ok alls tas SAN 2 units 
H.H. Ed. 1381A—Supervised Teaching (D.S.)_---__ 1 unit 
Domestic Art 
ELLY) VSO) The te cee rereeee Oy ns eet 8S ie eee ee 10 units 
Sci. 101A—Textile enemas ee ea eee 2 units 
fe lA-— Desipnvand* Color 22 2s Sn es ee 2 units 
H.A. 1—First Principles of Clothing___._________ 3 units 
Pee OU Study of 'Pextilegs2) 0 = Vac on oa = 2 units 
H.A. 3B—Household Management (Laundry) ____- 1 unit 
‘pper Visi Olpewe ct Se ela Baste ford lt Se 8 units 
_ #LA. 101B—First Principles of Clothing________. 38 units 


mame Lt Millinery meme.) ene) ak tyre 2 units 
H.A. Ed. 122B—Teaching Methods (Domestic Art)_ 2 units 
H.A. Ed. 181B—Supervised Teaching (Domestic 

eR) pe. ey eer eee y Bay yeti a) A" 1 unit 
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Lower Division 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Mechanical Drawing 


Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing —_~--- 
Ind. Ed. 4—Elementary Machine Drawing 
Ind. Ed. 3—Elementary Architectural Drawing_--_ 3 
Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodworking__---~-~ 


Upper Division 
Ind. 
Ind. 


Ind. 
Ind. 


Lower Division 


Ed 
Ed 


Ed 
Ed 


. 104—Related Mechanical Drawing 


. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts 


Entication” 2-Ys7.26<seue 
. 151—Supervised Teaching ~_--~_~- 
. 144—General Metal Shop___---_- 


Woodwork 


Ind. Ed. 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing__---~--~ 
Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing —~~--~-- 
Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodworking 
Ind. Ed. 10—Elementary Furniture Construction__ 3 


Upper Division 
Ind. 


Ind. 


Ind 


Ind. 
Ind. 


Lower Division 


Upper Division 
Ind. 
Ind. 
Ind. 
Ind. 
Ind. 


Wien eel N ee 11 units 


units 


units 
units 
units 


Se tl a a ee 11 units 


SES EA ee Se ae ee SoS Sa 


units 


units 
units 


units | 


units 
units 
units 


Ed. 108—Advanced Cabinet Making and 
Millworki.&.3.. 23tecuJee eee = 
Ed. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial 
Arts. Edueation+<2%. .2) ous Pa 2 
. Ed. 151—Supervised Teaching ~--_-------~~-- 2 
Ed. 142—Study of Occupations, or 
Ed. 1483—Vocational Guidance —~__~_---____== 2 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 
hs Se Ee eee 9 units 
Ind. Ed. 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing_---~--- 2 
Ind. Ed. 22—Elementary Woodwork ~---~-------- 2 
Ind:* Ed, 2—Instrumental Drawing -__-___. = eee 3 
Art Ed 19A—Public School Art22_2— eee Pe 
Sn a ER ee eee 9 units 
Ed. 129—Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools 2 
Ha. “126—Art Metal? Work: = eee 2 
Wd. 151—Supervised Teaching _--_----__-=== ve 
Ed. 102—Architectural Drawing and Design, or 
Ed. 144—General Shop Activities, or 
Ed. 124—Reed Furniture Construction___-_-~- 3 


Ind. 


units 
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Electrical Work 


SS 2) 3°01 a 15 Ferre a een ee ee 11 units 


Ind. Ed. 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing__---~- 2 units 
| Ind. Hd. 2—Instrumental. Drawing —~._.--.--~----~_ 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 31—Machine Shop Practice____------~-- 3 units 
' Ind. Ed. 180—Electrical Construction ~__-------~- 3 units 
Ipper LYE cnn) ole med alpen alge get lee al AO an 9 units 
| Ind. Ed. 182—Advanced Electrical Construction___ 2 units 
| Ind. Ed. 26—Applied Mathematics ~------------- 2 units 
Ind.; Ed. 151—-Supervised Teaching ~2:-----~--_~-- 2 units 
| Ind. Ed. 148S—Teaching Problems in Industrial 
Arts “WduCAtION =i. (o.oo ae 3 units 
| General Metal Work 
mee Wivision) oweeeisizot bent. Se. seteatow PS 12 units 
Ind. Ed. 1—Hlementary Freehand Drawing__--~-_-~ 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing ___--------~-- 3 units 
f= Ind. Ed. 31—Machine Shop Practice_____-----_~- 3 units 
| Ind. Ed. 113—Sheet-metal Work ---------------- 2 units 
: mit td. Lco--Art Metal Works...5...-.—....——— 2 units 
Jpper NN SEAS ON ee a es pigs eee he ooh 9 units 
Ind. Ed. 184—Fundamentals of Automotive 
: LY BPG 01 ETT cy eee Sit 2 i ae 3 units 
Ind. Ed. 144—General Shop Activities___________- 2 units 
Ind. Ed. 151—Supervised Teaching ~___________--_ 2 units 


Ind. Ed. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial 
ATIC“ ManCatiONn oo 2 units 
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MUSIC 
Public School Music 
Lower Division ~-.2.--..-...2_. 22-2 _ ee 10 units 
Prerequisite: Ability to sing a simple song. 
Music’ 1—Principles -of Music 22-2" 23 Sse 2 units 
Music 6A-B—Voice —_22_-= lee 2 units 
Music 3A-B—Elementary Harmony ~------~---~-~-~ 6 units 
Upper Division —..-.-.._.-.+.-22 3822 ee 10 units 
Music 101—Music Education —~~----_---__---_-_== 2 units 
Music 106A-B—Voice’ 22)" eS eee 2 units 
Musie 108A-B—Choral Music ~_-------------+--~-~-- 2 units 


Music 104A-B—History and Appreciation of Music 4 units 


Orchestra and Band Instruments 


Lower Division ==222=.2005 3%. 2 eGs" See eee 10 units 
Prerequisite: Ability to play a string or wind instrument. 
Music 1—Principles of Music —_------____-___- 2 units 
Music 3A-B—HElementary Harmony —_------------ 6 units 
Music 20A-B—Wind and String Instrument Class. 2 units 
Upper: Division’ )222 ee eee 10 units 
Music 103A-B—Advanced Harmony ~--------~---~- 6 units 
Music. 109A-B—Orchestta 7-2 ee 2 units 
Music’ 120A-B—Condu¢ting “—_- 2 oo eee 2 units 
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EE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Men 


Savant ViVinign ee =. ee oe oS ee oa ae 
P.B. 56—Calisthenics, Marching Tactics, Gymnasium 
Dancing, Group Games, or 
P.E. 51A-B—Elementary Activities and Health 
du Cationte 22 2 oie eee sees 2 units 
P.BH. 54—Boxing (3) 


P.BE. 55—Wrestling (3) 

P.E. 56—Calesthenics, etec., (2) 
P.E. 57—Gymnastie Stunts (2) 
P.BE. 62—Track (1) 

P.E. 67—Football (1) 


P.E. 72—Basketball (1) 
P.E. 74—Baseball (1) 
P.E. 76—Swimming (1) 
P.E. 78—Tennis (1) 


aloctetronl ta DOUG) OU. 2. aS a a 3 units 
Jpper Division ~------------~----------------------------- 
P.BE. 103—Administration of Physical Education in 
Elementary Schools, or 
et iieet 10 — Practice. Leaching «.. 22S Sa Lee 1 unit 
P.E. 150—Principles of Physical Education_---~--- 3 units 
P.B. 152—Administration of Physical Education in 
Secondary. SChOOlSi. nes ane 2 units 
Ed. 177—Growth and Development of the Child___- 2 units 
Women 
Lower Division —------------------------------------------ 


P.B. 3A-B—Activities of First and Second Grades, 
Games, Stunts and Health Education, 
Folk Dancing and Formalized Drill 2 units 
P.E. 4A-B—Athletie Activities and Athletic Games, 
Team Games, Apparatus and 
Advanced Stunts and Dancing_--2 units 


P.E. 36—Special Elective Practice--------------- 2 units 
Upper Division ~-------------------------------------+----- 
P.E. 103—Administration of Physical Education in 
Elementary Schools ~----------- 2 units 
P.B. 111—Methods in Class Procedure in Physical 
Training Activities. = =—-2.-s. 2 units 
P.E. 114—Corrective and Preventive Gymnastics___ 2 units 


P.E. 130—Administration of Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools ~------------ 3 units 


5 units 


8 units 


6 units 


9 units 
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SCIENCE 
Zoology 
Lawer §Division: —--—.-__._2_. 2 oe 13 units 
Sci. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci: 20A—General Pitysies 2 eee 3 units 
Sci. 60A-B—General Zoology __--_---___________ 10 units 
Upper | Division: ~s=~ 2h, ope 8 units 
Sci. 170—Principles of Biology__________________ 3 units 
sei. 160—Entomology —~~-__-2_ UL ie eee 1 unit 
Sci. 189A-B—Science Methods ~_-_~-_-_-_________ 2 units 
Sci. 140—Supervised Teaching ~-________________ 2 units 
Botany 
Lower Division ~~.~.-..i.-2-.L 3 eee 11 units 
Sei. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci: 20A-——General. Physics (2. 3 eee 3 units 
sci. 40A-B—General Botany 2... W220 eee 8 units 
Upper Division “o22-20- 5. 2 oid eee 10 units 
Sci. 155—Bacteriology” —-_.—__ 5 eee 3 units 
Sci. 170—Principles of Biology __-________________ 38 units 
Sci. 189A-B—Science Methods ~_____-___________ 2 units 
Sci. 140—Supervised Teaching __________________ 2 units 
Physiology 
Lower Division =s¢2<2-..222._5e4 4 2 eee 9 units 
Sci. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci. 20A—General .-Physics" ~<a 3 units 
Sci. 50A-B—Physiology 2..c298¢ 274-0 ee 6 units 
Upper Division: 2-22-2022. lo ae 9 units 
Sci. 150—Advanced Physiology ~---_-___________ 2 units 
Sci. 170—Principles of Biology, or 
Sci. 155—Bacteriolory —- eee 3 units 
Sci. 189A-B—Science Methods ~_-_-____-__________ 2 units 
Sci. 140—Supervised Teaching __________________ 2 units 
Chemistry 
Lower Division 0 eee 9 units 
Sci. 1A~-B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci. 2A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry__________ 6 units 
Sei. 5—Organice:@hemistry, 220-020 2) eee 3 units 
Upper. Division. ee ee 9 units 


Sci. 100—Physiological Chemistry, or 


Sci. 105A—Quantitative Analysis ---_____________ 3 units 
Sci. 101A—Food Chemistry, or 

Sci. 101B—Textile Chemistry _______-___________ 2 units 
Sci. 189A-B—Science Methods __________________ 2 units 
Sci 140—Supervised Teaching __________________ 2 units 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


ART 


AUSTINE I. CAMP 

RutH M. Doo.uirrye, B.A. 
ISABEL Morton Fisyu 
FRED L. GRIFFIN, B.A. 
Roy LAWHORNE 


Mary FE. T. CrRoSweELi 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 1A. Design and Color (2). 


The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are 
the foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving original 
‘studies in spacing, line, composition and color harmony, as applied to 
orders, surfaces and textiles. 

Art 2B. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 

_ Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical appli- 
sation of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, 
street scenes and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade. 
2encil rendering. 


et Ed. 19A. Public School Art (2). 


Offered for the general professional department. The problems are 
irranged to meet the needs of elementary school teachers. They are based 
ipon the principles of design, and, where possible, are developed with 
industrial application. 
| Poster, furniture, fabric, and toy designs are developed through paper 
-utting, and made with paper, cardboard, or other suitable material. 

_ Stick and linoleum block printing in practical problems with color on 
vaper and cloth. 

- Modeling animals, tiles, and small figure compositions, with plasticine 
ind casting in plaster. 

_ Problems in sewing and making booklets and covering boxes. 

_ All problems have an industrial application. Prerequisite: Art 1A. 


; 


Art 50A. Lettering (1). 


] 
| 


! 


Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush, 
‘md pen in their application to poster, illumination, and illustration. 
Design the basis of fine lettering. 


Art 51B. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 


| The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, 
Jonstructed with carboard, beaver-board, and wood. Painted with poster 
ind enamel paint. Prerequisite: Art 1A-2B. 


} 
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Art 52A. Water Color Painting (2). 
Still life compositions in water color. Prerequisite: Art 2B. 


Art 57B. Basketry (1). 

This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyeing 
and staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven baskets 
from original designs. JRaffia, reed, and native materials are used. 

The handicraft arts of the American Indians, and other peoples, both 
ancient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs, or tracings, 
are made and reports given. 


Art 60B. Poster (2). 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of designs 
are made with application to the commercial and theatre poster in black 
and white and color. Prerequisite: Art 1A-2B-50A. 


Art 27. Elementary Crafts (1). 
Problems in making and pasting carried out in binder’s board, paper, 
and silk—desk sets, glove boxes, and letter portfolios. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
* Art 101B. Advanced Design and Color. 1A Prerequisite (2). 


Art 107A. Stage Craft (2). 


Problems of color, costume, and lighting for the staging of plays, 
developed to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full 
proportions. Prerequisite: Art 1A and 2B. 


Art 111A. House Design (2). 

Lectures on the history and appreciation of architecture and studies 
of exteriors and interiors as applied to the home. A study of the materials 
used in house construction; drawing original plans to seale. 


Art 113A. Interior Decoration and House Furnishings (2). 

Lectures on appreciation of art in the home with practical application 
of the principles of design and color used in decorating and furnishing. 
This course includes the choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hang- 
ings, china, and the study of period furniture. Training is given in 
rendering elevations and perspective in color through problems involving 
the treatment of walls, floors, ceiling, and furniture. Prerequisite: 
Art 1A. 


Art 120A. Art Appreciation and History CH. 
Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. 


Art 120B. Art Appreciation and History (1). | 
Prerequisite: Art 120A. Text for 120A-B Art Through the Ages— ) 
Gardner. 4 
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Art 121B. Costume Design (2). 
Study of mass, line, and composition in relation to the human figure as 
applied to costume. Original designs are made for the modern house 


and street costume, as well as for stage, festival, and pageantry. Pencil, 


| 


ink, and water color rendering. Lecture on historic costumes. Pre- 
requisite: Art 1A. 


‘Art 127B. Bookbinding (1). 
Prerequisite: Art 27. Instruction in the mending, sewing, and binding 
of books. 


Art Ed. 129A. Teachers’ Course in Art (Elementary) (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in elementary schools. Making 
original problems, and developing courses of study. 


Art Ed. 129B. Teachers’ Course in Art (Secondary) (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in secondary schools. Making 
of courses of study and the collection of illustrative material. 


Art 131B. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). 

Original designs are applied to textiles and other materials. Hmphasis 
is given to printing on textiles; all hand-processes are used, such as wood- 
block and linoleum printing, stenciling, batik, tie, and dyeing. Pre- 
requisite: Art 1A and 101B. 


Art 137B. Pottery (4). 

__A study is made of the composition of clays and glazes; hand building 
and decorating forms from original designs; casting and pouring of forms. 
Actual practice in using the kiln. 


Art Ed. 145. Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction 
in Art Education (3). 

In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the 
Art Supervisor in Elementary Education and the relationship to the 
orincipal and teachers in such a system. 

‘General principles affecting classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meet- 
ngs and personal conferences with teachers will be discussed. 


Art 147A. Weaving (1). 


This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving from 
earliest times. Looms are assembled and put into working order; small 
‘ooms for making Oriental rugs and woven tapestry are constructed, and 
weaving by cards is illustrated. Students may exercise personal choice 
n use of materials and of articles woven. 


Art 147B. Weaving (1). 
This course affords practice in the various methods by which the craft 


Decomes an expression of art—employing color, line, and texture as a 
‘medium; it covers the ground from mere weave effects to the coverlet— 
ypes of weaving, overshot, double faced and double woven fabrics. The 
Place of weaving in the history of civilization is discussed. Prerequisite: 


Jourse 147A1. 
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Art Ed. 150. Introduction to Art Teaching (1). 


Art Ed. 151A-151B. Directed Teaching (2) (3). 


Teaching of design, drawing, painting, modeling, and art crafts in 
the elementary and secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared 
materials, and discussions. 


Art 152A. Advanced Drawing (2). 


Lectures on anatomical construction of the human figure, application, 
drawing from life, head and costumed model, charcoal, chalk. 


Art Ed. 155. Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 


Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision of 
art education, type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, evalu- 
ation of teachers’ efficiency, and office organization will be the basis of 
this course. 


Art 157A. Leather Tooling (2). 


Original designs developed in leather tooling and staining applied to 
the making of bags, purses, and book covers. Modern and antique styles 
studied. 


Art 162A. Landscape Painting—Oils (2). 
Painting in oil, landscape composition. Prerequisite: Art 2B. 


Art 164B. Sculpture (2). 
Modeling from cast and life—easting. 


Art 172B. Mural Decoration (2). 


Decorative compositions in various media, applied to the beautifying — 
of wall spaces in the home and in public buildings. Prerequisite: Art 
152A and Art 162A. ; 


Art 177B. Jewelry (2). 


Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, 
polishing and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. | 


Art 182B. Life Drawing (2). 


From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. Charcoal. 
Prerequisite: Art 162A. a 


Art 187B. Art Needlework (2). ¥ 


The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium 
for reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, 
millinery, and all problems to which needlework is applied. Prerequisite: 
Art 1A. ; 
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EDUCATION 


CHARLES L. JACOBS, PH.D. 
LAURA SPECHT PrRicr, M.A. 
ELIZABETH BIsHOP, M.A. 
EpirH M. LEONARD, B.E. 
Evstge A. Ponp, M.A. 
ROBERT WORMSER, B.A. 
NETTIE A. MAureER, M.A. 
MARGARET M. BurRKE, B.A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ed. 57. Introduction to the Study of Education (3). 


An orientation course dealing in a general way with the aims and 
objectives of education, the historical background for the development 
of our present school systems, the high lights in our past and present 
educational theory and philosophy, and the broad outlines of school and 
curriculum organization and administration. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


‘Ed. 117. History of Education in the United States (2). 


A study and interpretation of American educational progress and 
current practice. It deals with the more important problems of present 
day education in the light of their historical development. Readings, 
reports, discussions. 


‘Ed. 120X. New Procedure in Teaching Reading (2). 


The object of this course is to review the recent developments in 
teaching reading which have resulted from several ce UY conducted 
scientific experiments. 


Ed. 127. Kindergarten-Primary Education (2). 


Genetic treatment of the home and school life of the child from infancy 
through the fifth year, with consideration of the special characteristics 
of this stage of development and applications to the problems of the 
kindergarten curriculum. 


Ed. 136A. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). 


An elementary course in examination methods in modern school prac- 
tice. It discusses the difference between testing and teaching, the signi- 
ficance of standardization, and gives some practice in the simpler pedagog- 
ical and group mental measurements, with emphasis on simple diagnosis. 


Ed. 136B. Educational Measurements (3). 

An advanced course in examination methods; laboratory work; indi- 
vidual mental measurements; diagnostic methods. Opportunity for 
advanced students to do supervised research work. 
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Ed. 137. Educational Statistics (2). ( 

The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the field — 
of education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of averages, — 
of variability, of correlation, and the use of the frequency curve. Graphic 
representation of statistical data. 


+a 


Ed. 139. Public Education in California (2). 

General problems of school administration discussed from the functional — 
standpoint, as related to the California school system and its laws. Ful- 
fills the state credential requirement in school law. 


Ed. 157. Educational Periodicals (1). 
A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Read- 
ings, discussions, reports. 


Ed. 165A. Elementary Educational Procedure (3). 


Reading, phonetics, language, spelling, handwriting. 

Application of the principles of psychology and education to the organ- 
ization of material. Observation and critical study of current technique 
in teaching; study of state texts. 


Ed. 165B. Elementary Educational Procedure (3). 
Arithmetic, history, geography. Continuation of Ed. 165A. 


Ed. 166. Introduction to Teaching (2). (Prerequisite to Ed. 167A.) 


An observation, participation, conference course, dealing with elemen- 
tary school and classroom management. 


Ed. 167A-B. Supervised Teaching Elementary School (8). 

Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of 
method; participation, organization of subject matter into lesson plans; 
instruction of typical groups of children; individual and group confer- 
ences and discussions. Ed. 166 is prerequisite. 


Ed. 168. Introduction to Teaching (2). 


Observation of classroom activities and limited participation as a pre 
requisite to Ed. 169A. 


Ed. 169A-B. Supervised Teaching Junior High School (8). 

Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of 
method; participation, organization of subject matter into lesson plans; 
instruction of typical groups of children; individual and group confer- 
ences and discussions. Ed. 168 is prerequisite. 


Ed. 170X Philosophy of Education (2). 


An intensive study of education in relation to life. Readings, reports, 
and discussions aiming toward formulation of a working philosophy of 
education for the life needs of today. Required for the administration 
and supervision credentials. 


Ed. 171X. The Principal and His School (3). 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. — 
Means of securing improvement in instruction; classification and promo- 
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‘tion of pupils; retardation; effective use of the school plant; program 
making; extra-curricular activities. 


Ed. 172. Ethics for Teachers (2). 

An examination of the underlying principles of teacher relationship 
‘and of teacher-patron and teacher-social problems. A study of profes- 
sional standards as they relate both to life and to the school. 


Ed. 172X. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2). 
| This course will set forth the important new practices and the better 
known experiments in education now being carried on. The object will 
‘be to evaluate these practices and experiments in terms of theory, prac- 


tice, and results. 


: 
Ed. 173. Secondary Education (2). 

A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the 
American secondary school in the light of its historical development and 
European backgrounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school 
and elementary school on the one hand and to the problem of higher 
education on the other. 


(Ed. 174A. Principles of Junior High School Education (3). 


Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. 
‘The place and function of the junior high school, the character of its 
\pupils, its organization and course of study, and its relation to the 
elementary school and to the senior high school. 


Ed. 174B. Junior High School Procedure (3). 

Modern procedure in classroom practice in junior high schools. The 
_ project method, the socialized recitation, examination and testing methods, 
| teaching how to study will be subjects for special consideration. 

f Ed. 174C. The Administration of a Junior High School (3). 

The special purpose of this course is to review the development of the 
» junior high school, study the existing forms of organization, give informa- 
jtion as to its special functions, and to advise as to curricula and courses 
_of study, methods of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and administra- 
‘tion and scheduling of classes. 


Ed. 174X. School Administration and Supervision (3). 


The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of 
administration and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary for 
‘the efficient conduct of a school. Selection and rating of teachers, cur- 
riculum making, etc. 


\ 


Ed. 175. Educational Psychology (3). 


The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. The 
original nature of man and his development, with emphasis on individual 
_ differences due to environment and heredity and their influence upon the 
/ acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. 
This course requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psychology. 


| 
| 
| 
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Ed. 176. Advanced Educational Psychology (2). 


A course offered for students who have shown exceptional ability in 
the educational psychology course. Each student will elect and pursue 
throughout the term some particular problem of special interest. 


Ed. 176X. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (2). 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of various 
school subjects with special attention to the most recent experiments 
and latest findings. 


Ed. 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school child 
in relation to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physical 
basis of education, the general laws of growth, physical defects, the health 
of the school child, and preventive mental hygiene. 


Ed. 178. Educational Sociology (2). 


The influence of the nature of our form of society and government 
upon the character of our schools. The way groups operate and the conse- 
quence of this operation as it affects school work. The school as an 
agency of meeting and effecting social changes. 


Ed. 180. Character Education (2). 


A study of the various means employed to inculeate the habits of 
conduct deemed essential to effective living in a democratic society 
and an evaluation of the different methods used to foster moral living. 


Ed. 181. Parent-Teacher Contacts (2). 


This course is designed to familiarize teachers with the problems 
involved in helping parents to correct the child’s home and school mal- 
adjustments. The methods of case work will be studied as well as how 
various institutions may contribute to the welfare of the non-social child. 
Jonsideration will be given to the use of positive methods on the part 
of parents in promoting habit behavior, self-control, and other desirable 
qualities. 


Nar? 
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ENGLISH 


WILLIAM ASHWORTH, M.A. 
WILLIAM C. MAXWELL, PH.D. | 
MARY MARGARET AMBROSE, B.A. 
ROBERT WoRMSER, B.A. 
KENNETH GOEBEL, B.A. 


Bhglish A (non-credit). 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is necessary for all courses in the 
Hnglish Department. 


English A is the course prescribed for students who have received 
insatisfactory grades in Subject A (entrance examination in- English 
Jomposition). Fee, $10, to be repeated each time the student takes the 
sourse. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Freshman Year 


English 15A-B. Public Speaking (3-3). 
Practice in oral rhetoric; exposition and argumentation; organization 
ind presentation of suitable platform speeches. 


tnglish 18A-B. Freshman Composition (3-3). 

A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in theme 
yriting ; an attempt to develop good taste and an adequate expression in 
Mnglish; assigned readings; personal conferences. 


Sophomore Year 


_ Second-year English presupposes the obtaining of a satisfactory grade 
n English 18A-B. Otherwise, the permission of the departments must 
ve secured before enrollment. 


English 80. World Literature (3). 


| Lectures and assigned readings in translation of some of the world’s 
iterary masterpieces, both ancient and modern. The material used will 
rary from year to year. 


English 81A. American Literature (3). 


A general survey of American literature, with detailed attention to the 
nore important writers in the colonial and national periods. 


_ 82A-B. English Literature (3-3). 

A historical survey of the classics of English literature, with special 
‘tention to the rise and evolution of typical literary forms, and of their 
elation to political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. 


English 83. Short Story (3). 


The reading of some of the classics in this field; the elaboration of plots 
‘nd the writing of short stories based upon material developed by the 
7—74783 
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members of the class. Prerequisite: A gerade of at least B in Englisl 
1SA-B. 


English 84. Essay (3). 

The reading and discussion of essays, for the most part modern, plannet 
to give an understanding and an appreciation of this type of literature 
the preparation of magazine articles, literary, and dramatic criticisms 
both formal and informal in character. Prerequisite: A grade of a 
least B in English 18A-B. 


English 85. Writers of Today (3): 
A survey of contemporary English literature; discussions of curren 
tendencies; required readings. 


English 87. Bible as Literature (3). 
Representative parts of the Old and New Testaments studied as litera 
ture. 


English 88. Critical Theory (3). 

A chronological study in the literature of English and American crit 
cism. with readings from Dryden, Coleridge, Pater, Shaw, Spingari 
Mencken, and others. Consideration will be given to the theories ¢ 
Tolstoi, Brandes, France, Schopenhauer, Hoyt, Croce, and other moder 
critics. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Junior Year 


English courses from 120 to 189, inclusive, presuppose junior standin; 
In exceptional cases students with 12 hours of work whose standing ; 
satisfactory may register in junior Classes. In any event such work wi 
count for Lower Division credit only. 


English 120. Modern Drama (3). 

A study of contemporary English and continental drama, based upo 
the reading, discussion, and criticism of significant plays; modern theori 
of stagecraft; the technique of the contemporary theater and possib 
tendencies of the drama. (This course may be taken to advantage wit 
English 129.) 


English 122. Shakespeare (3). 

Rapid reading of at least 15 of the more important plays, chosen ; 
chronological order, from the Shakespearian canon. Lectures, discussion 
weekly reports, and special assignments. This course is required of a 
English majors. 


English 123. The Modern Novel (3). 

A survey of current fiction in England and America; changing aspee 
of the recent novel; contemporary philosophy in the guise of fictio 
Lectures, discussions, reports, bibliography. 
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English 129. Pageantry and Play Production (3). 


Origin and development of pageantry; subjects suitable for community 
expression in pageant form; a general study into the mechanical possibili- 
ties and limitations of the modern theater; construction of models, stage 

settings, and properties. (This course may be taken to advantage with 
English 120.) 


English 180. Poetry (3). 


The study of the appeal, content, forms, and methods of poetry; its 
possibilities as a vehicle for the interpretation of life; a study of types 


English 187J. Children’s Literature (2). 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; histories, scientific and geo- 
graphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical 
examples into good dramatic form; the pageant as an outgrowth of 
folk-culture. 


English 188A-B. Eighteenth Century Literature (3-3). 

The Restoration and its influences; Dryden, Shaftsbury, and other 
‘forerunners of romanticism; Johnson and his circle; the rise of romanti- 
cism and its triumph; Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Keats, 
and Shelley. 


English 189. History of the English Language (3). 


A general survey of the BEnglish language; its relation to other 
languages; the chief periods; the development of forms, sounds, and 
meanings, and foreign influences. 


English 190. Philosophy in English Literature of the 19th Century (3). 


The philosophic theories, expressed and implied, in the great writers 
of the last century; their attitude toward mysticism, free will, mechanism, 
materialism, fate, idealism, etc. 


Senior Year 


Designed primarily for English majors with Senior standing. Seniors 
in other departments may enroll in the following courses, however, upon 
| satisfying the department as to their preparation. 


English 217. Chaucer (3). 


The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The Canterbury Tales, 
and the Troilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers. 


English 231. Spenser (3). 
Spenser as “a gateway to the rennaissance;” the religious, political, and 
cultural background of sixteenth century Europe; the problems of Tudor 


England as revealed in Spenser; a careful reading of The Faerie Queene 
and other poems. 


English 247. Milton (3). 


A rapid survey of the epic as developed by Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton; an intensive study of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and 


is 
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Samson Agonistes; Milton as a writer of prose; his influence on the. 
thought and poetry of succeeding generations; the modern epic. 


English 251. Old English (3). 
Grammar and translation of selected passages. 


English 253. Middle English (3). 
Grammar and translation of selected passages. 


English 298. Seminar (Honor Course) Credits to be arranged. 


The English seminar is planned for independent study and research 
for such students who, in the opinion of the English department, are 
deemed equal to its demands. Eligibility—Enrollment is possible only 
through invitation of the department and not through the choice of the’ 
student. Generally speaking, those undergraduates will be considered who 
have obtained at least their junior standing, and who are in the upper 
quartile. No definite number of units can be stated for this work, these. 
varying with the demands of individuals. 


English 299. Comprehensive Review. Credits to be arranged. | 


This course is intended only for Juniors and Seniors who are candi- 
dates for the A.B. degree. It consists of examinations, oral and written, 
as the department may determine. No student will be recommended for 
graduation who has not worked seriously in this class. | 


Extra unit course. | 

Qualified students may take an extra unit of independent work in 
connection with any course in which such students enroll, by permission 
of the department. The college reserves the right, however, to withhold 
such extra unit credit until the same is satisfactorily obtained. | 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
EpA RAMELLI, B.A., M.A. 


French 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Fr. 1A-B. Elementary French (5-5). 

Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
ducted in French. , 

Fr. 2A. Intermediate French (3). 

Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of French prose and dis- 
cussion in French. Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school 
French. Two years of high school French with grades of A or B may 
sometimes be accepted. 

Fr. 2B. Intermediate French (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 


Fr. 30A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school French. 


Fr. 40A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 30A-B. 


| 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Fr. 101A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 
Fr. 112A-B. Advanced French (3-3). 


Reading and discussion in the foreign language of 19th century French 
drama, novel, and poetry. 


Spanish 
| LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sp. 1A-B. Elementary Spanish (5-5). 


__ Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
ducted in Spanish. 


Sp. 2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 
| Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of Spanish prose and dis- 
cussion in Spanish. ‘Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school 
Spanish. Two years of high school Spanish with grades of A or B may 
sometimes be accepted. 


‘Sp. 2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 


Sp. 50A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school Spanish. 
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Sp. 60A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Courses 50A-B. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Sp. 102A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


Sp. 110A-B. Advanced Spanish (3-3). 


Reading and discussion in the foreign language of 19th century Spanish 
novel, drama, and poetry. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


CHARLOTTE P. EBBETS 
WInNIFRED M. FRYE, B.S. 
ALICE V. BRADLEY, B.S. 
FLORENCE L. CrLark, M.A: 
Epiru O. CHuRCHILL, B.A. 


Household Science 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


H.S. 1. Elementary Food Study (3). 

Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves tech- 
nical work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a 
study of foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. 
The special aim is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correct 
methods of conducting food study and work in school training for the 
home. Prerequisites: Inorganic Chemistry ; Physics. 


H.S. 2. Advanced Food Study (3). 

Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continua- 
tion of course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work 
in food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for 
invalids. Prerequisites: Organic Chemistry ; Bacteriology. 


'H.S. 10. Nutrition and Health (2). 

Lectures designed for the general professional students and housewives. 
The course includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet for chil- 
dren and adults; school lunches; digestion; excretions and elementary 
metabolism; malnutrition, its causes, symptoms, and remedies. No pre- 
requisites. 


H.S. 10X. Large Quantity Cookery (1). 


'H.E. 102B. Home Economics Methods (2). 

A course arranged to meet requirements for a minor in Home Eco- 
nomics. It involves a study of methods for teaching certain subjects 
listed as a minor in Home Heconomics. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


H.S. 102Y-Z. Large Quantity Cookery (1-1). 


This course enables every student in the department to gain the neces- 
sary experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing 
food in large quantities for school lunchrooms. Bach student assists in 
turn with the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteria. 
Practical administration problems require that this course be divided into 
three sections known as X, Y, and Z. Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A-B. 
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H.S. 103A-B. Dietetics and Nutrition (2-3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. These courses involve 
the study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, 
singly or in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; 
under conditions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical 
disorders. Prerequisites: Courses 1 and 2; Organic Chemistry; Physio- 
logical Chemistry. 


H.S. 104. Household Management (2). 


Lecture and laboratory practice. This course treats of the various 
types of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; 
the study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily rou- 
tine; including also the processes of laundering and the study of laundry 
equipment; a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of different 
cleansing agents. Prerequisites: Inorganic, Organic and Textile Chemistry. 


HS. 105. Household Administration (2). 


Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting 
and economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and homemaking 
as a profession, and considers division of income; necessity for and prac 
tical methods of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with 
suggestions as to the probable causes and possible methods of reforma- 
tion; the cost of materials and labor involved in furnishing and main- 
taining a home. 


H.S. 106A. Child Care and Health (2). 


Designed for those preparing to give instruction in the care of children. 
A study is made of the causes and effects of malnutrition; height and 
weight standards; methods of judging nutrition, and the laws of health. 
Methods by which the school can improve the health of children through 
activities. Prerequisites: First semester of Dietetics and Nutrition. 


H.S. 106B. Hygiene, Home Nursing (2). 


Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and 
care of illness. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick room, ete., 
and aims to fit the girl to do emergency nursing in the home. 


H.S. 107A. Demonstration of Foods (1). 


This course is arranged to meet the growing demand for professional 
demonstrators in the fields of food industries and advertising; the use 
of special kitchen and household equipment and labor-saving devices. It 
offers opportunities for each student to give a detailed discussion as to 
the merits, methods of preparation, and use of some specific dish or piece 
of equipment. Prerequisites: Foods H.S. 1 and 2. 


H.S. 107B. History of Table Appointments, and Meal Planning and 
Serving (2). 

Designed to offer an objective field for the application of the underlying 

principles and technique learned in the cooking laboratory together with 
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yvorking out good selection and combinations of foods based upon dietary 
winciples as applied to different groups of people. 

Social and table etiquette including table manners is stressed and a 
nistorical survey is made of the evolution of all table appointments. 
Prerequisites: Foods H.S. 1 and 2, and Wlementary Dietetics H.S. 103A. 


H.S. 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 

A history of Home Economics in its educative, governmental, legal, and 
reneral development aspects, with special attention’ to the constructive 
ffect of the movement on the development of the American home. Spe- 
“ial attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the 
so-called Home Economics technical subjects. 


H.S. 109. Meal Planning (2). 

This course is designed for students from other departments in the 
sollege wishing to obtain units for a minor in Home Economics. It 
meludes a study of proper food combinations for the making of menus; 
also prescribed methods of serving and rules of social etiquette. Pre- 
requisite: Some knowledge of foods. 


H.E. Ed. 122A. Teaching Methods (Household Science) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching Home Economics, as applied in prob- 
lems of food and cleaning, including methods of presentation of subject 
matter, reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various adminis- 
trative problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching, 
and book reviews. 


H.S. 130. House Practice (2). 


A course dealing with the problems of home making. By living for a 
stated period of time in the practice house in a family group the students 
take up in rotation the. actual duties involved in good housekeeping. 


H.E. Ed. 131A. Supervised Teaching (Household Science) (2). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
axpert teachers of household science. Classroom work, conference, and 
discussion. For all students in course working for degree or certificate. 


H.S. 132. Home Gardening and Landscaping (1). 


A course designed to prepare the student with an elementary knowl- 
edge of plant-life; laying out of small gardens, and gaining an apprecia- 
tion of art in landscaping, through visiting the beautiful estates in this 
region. 


H.S. 134. Administration of Institutions (2). 


This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the 
administration of various types of institutions. Only those students are 
admitted to it who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and 
sufficient training in food work. Prerequisite: Household Science 1 and 
2; Household Art 1X. 
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Household Art 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


H.A. 1X. Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 


This course is designed for students training for the administration of 
institutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest to 
them, such as: a study of textiles for the household; problems in mending, 
selection and making up of household linens, etc. Some discussion con- 
cerning personal clothing is also included. 


H.A. 90. Textiles (2). 


Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present; 
study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art and 
economic considerations in selecting and purchasing of materials for 
clothing and household furnishings. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


H.A. 101A-B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
clothing budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, 
and care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction, involy- 
ing the use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of 
problems in household sewing. ‘The course is designed primarily for the 
training of teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary 
and secondary schools are discussed in connection with each problem. 


H.A. 110A. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 


General consideration of the economic problems in’ clothing production ; 
practice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 
The aims are: greater independence, originality, and skill in handling 
different materials. Prerequisite: Household Art 1A-B. 


H.A. 110B. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 


Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
costume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken 
in Household Art 1A, 1B, and 101A. The finished problems include’ a 
silk dress, and some garment emphasizing applied design. 


H.A. 112. Millinery (2). 


This course includes pattern work, the making and covering’ of wire, 
net, and willow frames, covering of commercial frame, trimming of hats. 

Emphasis is laid upon principles of line and color harmony as applied 
to the individual. Prerequisite: Advanced Clothing. 


H.A. 120A. Dressmaking (2). 


A course designed to teach advanced technique in garment construc- 
tion. The course includes a discussion of the fundamental principles of 
design, their application to the selection and adaptation of clothing and 
the influence of color and textile values on garment making. 
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4.A. 120B. Tailoring (3). 

A continuation of advanced dressmaking. Problems are chosen with 
he idea of developing technique. Emphasis is placed on construction and 
lesign as well as the study of fabrics suitable for tailored garments, 


4.A. Ed. 122B. Teaching Methods (Household Art) (2). 

A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems 
f clothing and house furnishing; including methods of presentation of 
ubject matter, reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various 
\dministrative problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in 
eaching, and book reviews. 


4.A. Ed. 131B. Supervised Teaching (Household Art) (3). 

Hxperience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
xpert teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference, and dis- 
suussion. For all students working for a certificate or a degree. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


EMANUEL E. Ericson, B.S. 
WILLIAM L. RUST 

Frep L. GRIFFIN, B.A. 

Roy L. Sourss, B.A. 
FLORENCE W. LyYAwns, B.A. 
WILLIAM W. PeEterRS, M.A., M.S. | 
Hart F. WALKER, M.A. 
ScuuRER O. WERNER, B.A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ind. Ed. 1. Freehand Drawing (2). | 


A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspec 
tive, lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, build- 
ings, machinery, and fundamental principles of structural design. 


Ind. Ed. 2. Instrumental Drawing (3). 


A course that embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechan- 
ical drawing instruments and in lettering. It includes also the solution 
of the geometric problems commonly met! in mechanical drawing, shop 
sketching, and working drawing, and covers orthographic projection and 
isometric drawing. Students who have done two or more years’ work 
in drawing in high school may make a substitution for this course. 


Ind. Ed. 3. Architectural Drawing (3). 

This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied 
to furniture representation, architectural details, house planning, archi- 
tectural and topographical drafting. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 2 or its 
equivalent. 


Ind. Ed. 4. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). 

In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and 
sketching and to mechanisms and their various applications. The course 
includes also development of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Ind. 
Ed. 2 or its equivalent. 


Ind. Ed. 10. Elementary Furniture Construction (2). | 


This course is especially designed to cover the construction of: such 
articles of furniture as can be made by students of the upper erad@ 
of the elementary or grammar school. | 
| 
Ind. Ed. 11. Foundations of Woodworking (3). | 

The object of this course is' to give the student practice in the funda-' 
mental processes of bench work in wood and in the! operation of the 
turning lathe, placing emphasis on correct methods, shop organiza iG 
care of tools, ete. 


a 
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nd. Ed. 12. Furniture Construction and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is able to get acquainted with the construc- 
ion of the various types of home furniture and to get practice in the 
aaking and repairing of such furniture. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 2, 11. 


nd. Ed. 15A. Printing (3). 

The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the more 
undamental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correct- 
ng, and imposition. A study made of type and type faces suitable 
or different effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


nd. Ed. 15B. Printing (3). 


This course is a continuation of course 15A. It consists of some of 
he more advanced problems in composition, imposition, and presswork. 
\ study is made of space relations and design in printing, and also of 
ffects brought about by type selection, suitable paper stock, and color 
\armonies. 


nd. Ed. 18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 


This course involves the study of the use of cement in its application 
o home building and decoration. Practice is given in form making for 
ylain and decorative work, proportioning mixtures for different types of 
onstruction, applying various kinds of finishes, and the use of color in 
ment. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 11. 


Md. Ed. 22. Elementary Woodwork (3). 


A course covering the fundamental handwork processes in woodwork 
ind finishing that are applicable to the activity program in the elemen- 
ary schools. 


nd. Ed. 26. Applied Mathematics (2). 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the prob- 
ems arising in connection with shop and construction work of various 
tinds. The use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of 
ogarithms are included. Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile 
york. 


ind. Ed. 27. Applied Science (3). 


' This course is designed to cover such phases of physics and chemistry 
S have direct bearing on coustruction and mechanical work. Elements 
f£ electricity, testing of materials, mechanics, stresses and strains, and 
*hemical action and effects on various materials are given emphasis. 
?rerequisite to machine shop and automobile work. 


ind. Ed. 31. Elementary Machine Shop Practice (3). 


The processes which are included in this course are the simpler opera- 
ions performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench 
work and the methods of laying out or drawing on: metal; also simple 
‘ylinder turning and screw cutting, with simple drilling, planing, and 
aper work, 


3 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES : 


| 


Ind. Ed. 102. Architectural Drawing and Design (3). | 


A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a dwelling, involving a study of styles of 
architecture, economy and arrangement Of! floor space, suitable kinds of 
building materials, building ordinances, and also estimating. Prerequisite: : 
Inds.Eid...1, 12,3: | 


Ind. Ed. 103. Machine Drafting and Design (2-3). 


This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of 
the simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Each 
student will have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings 
and details for a small machine. Prerequisite: Ind. Hd. 4. 


Ind. Ed. 104. Related Mechanical Drawing (2). 

This course offers study and practice in such phases of drawing, blue- 
print reading, and shop sketching as are needed in order to relate fully 
the work of the drawing room with the actual work done in the shop or 
on the job. 


Ind. Ed. 105. Industrial Arts Design (2). 


A study of fundamental principles underlying structural design, with 
special emphasis upon the design and construction of articles of furniture 
and other projects suitable for production in school shops. Includes 
also a consideration of the use and effect of colors as a factor in design. 


: | 
Ind. Ed. 106. Home Building and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the 
building and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from the 
simplest frame building to the more complex frame cottages. The cours€ 
includes every phase of carpentry of value to the home. builder. Pre- 
requisite: Ind. Hd. 38, 11. | 


Ind. Ed. 107. Millwork and Cabinet Making (2). | 


| 
The object of this course is! to give definite practice in the proper us¢ 


of woodworking machinery, and in producing mill work for building con: 
struction and machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in the 
shop, and the possibilities of each machine are studied. Time is devotec 
to the adjustment, care, and upkeep of the machines, motors, and on 
equipment. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 12. ° 


Ind. Ed. 108. Advanced Cabinet Making (3). 


A course involving both individual and factory production of domesti¢ 
furniture. 


Ind. Ed. 111. Forging and Oxy-Acetylene Welding (2). 

Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxy-acetylene welding 
which every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist should know 
including also a few simple problems in ornamental work. 
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Ind. Ed. 112. Ornamental Ironwork (2). 

A course covering design and construction of articles made of orna- 
mental iron, as applied to buildings, furniture, and decorative household 
articles. 


Ind. Ed. 113. Sheet-Metal Work and Plumbing (3). 


This course is designed to put the student in possession of such’ facts 
and skills as will enable him to teach students to perform the occasional 
household plumbing repairs which become necessary from time to time in 
any home. It is intended to prepare him also to perform such sheet-metal 
processes as are of interest and value in the school shop or to the home 
owner. 


Ind. Ed. 114. Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 


A course combining the elements of pattern-making, with those of 
molding and of operating a small cupola. Aluminum e¢asting is practiced 
from the standpoint of its possibilities in the public school. This work 
is carried out in close cooperation with other departments, and all cast- 
ings are used for practical projects. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 11. 


Ind. Ed. 115. Advanced Machine Shop Practice (2). 

In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intri- 
cate and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects 
made are all of direct practical use, repair parts for automobiles being 
overhauled in the auto shop and articles of school equipment form a part 
of the course. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 31. 


Ind. Ed. 117. Advanced Printing (3). 


| This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information 
and practice as will enable them to direct the printing operations required 
‘in the small school printshop. Special attention is given to the problems 
involved in producing a school paper, and the job work suitable to such 
a shop. Attention is given to type selection, design, color harmonies, 
and two and three color work. Study is also made of equipment needs 
for school use. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 15A-B. 


ind. Ed. 118. Printing and Bookbinding (3). 


A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done 
‘in the school printshop, including bookbinding. 
Ind. Ed. 121. Paper and Cardboard Construction (2). 

In this course the student is made familiar with the possibilities and 
limitations of paper and cardboard construction as a phase of elementary 
school work. 


Ind. Ed. 122. Upholstery (2). 

This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of uphol- 
stering, and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler 
processes as would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as 
well as in the upholstering of new pieces. 
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Ind. Ed. 123. Art Crafts (3). 

Work in various crafts such as copper, block cutting and printing, 
tooled leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical — 
application of artistic designs, will form the foundation of the course. 


Ind. Ed. 124. Reed Furniture Construction (2). 
A course covering the methods of making furniture of reed and similar) 
material, including coloring and applying various types of finishes. 


Ind. Ed. 125. Painting and Woodfinishing (1 or 2). 

Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases 
of preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture of 
the home. The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, enameling, | 
use of transfers, etc. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 11 or equivalent. 


Ind. Ed. 126A-B. Art-Metal Work (2-2). 

This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles 
in brass, copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appr@ : 
priate design and fine execution. 


Ind. Ed. 127. Leather Work (2). 
This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and -its 
use in all of its more common applications. It embraces the commol 
processes of shoe repair, and the methods of shoe making. It covers also 
such work as is involved in making of brief cases, purses, etc., with 
simple decorations and tooling. 
p, 

Ind. Ed. 129. Industrial Art in Elementary Schools (2). a 
A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary 
school teachers to study and manipulation in the various problems in 
industrial arts that have bearing upon the program of the school. ¢ 


Ind. Ed. 130. Electrical Construction (3). 

The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standam 
methods of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire 
underwriters regulations regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures 
to be used for different purposes. The course includes a study of the 
structure of the various types of electrical equipment used in the home, 
their care, repair, and adjustment. F 


Ind. Ed. 131. Radio Construction and Installation (2). x 


A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of 
various types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles 
of radio construction and installation. 


Ind. Ed. 132. Advanced Electrical Construction (2). 


This course is a continuation of course 180, involving further study of 
electricity, including courses of study and methods of teaching in i 
subject in public schools. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 180. 


Ind. Ed. 133. Pumps and Irrigation Equipment (1).. 


A course designed to give first-hand instruction in the operation, 
upkeep, and repair of pumps and of irrigation equipment. It is planned 
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o do the work on the various types of pumping and irrigation equipment 
aost commonly used in this state. 


nd. Ed. 134. Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery (3). 


It is the object of this course to give the student his introductory 
rounding, by actual contact, in the nature and construction of the vari- 
us parts of the automobile. The major amount of time is devoted to a 
tudy of frames and springs, steering gears and front axles, rear axles and 
wakes, clutches and transmissions, and universals. The material is 
ntroduced through lectures and the student’s practical work is carried 
m in the shop through laboratory work. This laboratory work consists 
hiefly of assembling, taking down, and adjusting the various parts 
numerated. The course includes also a rapid survey of the entire power 
want in its relations to the other parts of the machine; but the intensive 
tudy of motor is deferred until the next course. 


nd. Ed. 135. Internal Combustion Engines (3). 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine 
s it is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. 
“he work consists chiefly in taking down, assembling, and testing of 
arious types of motors and adjusting their parts for efficiency of opera- 
ion as laboratory work which has been preceded by lectures preparatory 
9 the processes. The course embraces the mechanical problems only, 
nd not the electrical problems. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 134. 


nd. Ed. 136. Automotive Repair (3). 


The work is done on live cars which need overhauling. The student 
3 here taught not so much how to discover defects, as how to do the 
1echanical work of correcting defects which are perhaps discovered by 
omeone else. Lecture work on typical troubles and their cure, and 
pecial instruction in the necessary mechanics will precede the actual 
aiboratory work on the cars. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 134 and 135. 


nd. Ed. 137. Advanced Automotive and Tractor Work (3). 


An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of auto- 
10tive repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the 
ractor, the truck, and the school bus. The electrical equipment of the 
ar and the fuel vaporizing are studied, and attention is given to possible 
isorders in these systems. 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equip- 
lent necessary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are made 
‘definite part of this course. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 134, 135, 136. 


Gan Ed. 138. Automobile Electrics (2). 


' There are two branches of this course: electric service work and storage 
attery work. The electrical service work embraces the principles of 
‘ectricity as applied to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and 
ghting equipment with the study of the construction of the necessary 
pparatus and its care and repair. The storage battery work includes 
rinciples of electricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery, 
‘study of the construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, equip- 
‘ent for charging, etc. Prerequisites: Ind. Hd. 134, 135. 
i 8—74783 
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ind. Ed. 139. Orientation Course in Aeronautics (2). } 


In this course the students are given an opportunity to learn the funda- 
mental principles upon which the airplane is built and operated. The 
terminology of the mechanical phases of airplane construction is also 
studied, as are also the problems pertaining to commercial aviation and 
its possibilities. 4 
Ind. Ed. 141. Vocational Education (2). 


his course is intended to orient the student in the history, present 
status, and modern problems of vocational education. ‘Terminology is 
discussed, types of schools and varieties of courses are deseribed, and the 
special place and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon 
the California laws applying to vocational education and to State Board 
regulations relating to those laws. ; 


Ind. Ed. 142. Study of Occupations (2). 


A study of the field of occupations open to the average youth and a 
consideration of methods by which they may gain an acquaintance with 
these occupations. 


Ind. Ed. 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 


Here the student is made acquainted with the best known methods of 
advising pupils as to their future careers. The course is designed to make 
clear the possibilities and limitations of vocational guidance and the 
time and place where it can best be given. 


Ind. Ed. 144. The General Shop (2). 


A course covering planning, organization, and management of the gen- 
eral shop. A study is made of different types of general shops, scope of 
activities, and teaching methods. A large part of the time is spent in 
manipulative work covering suitable projects and processes for the gen- 
eral shop in public schools. 


Ind. Ed. 146. Literature in Industrial Education (1). 


This is a study of periodicals and other current literature within the 
field of industrial arts and vocational education. The selection and 
organization of the teacher’s personal library and the shop library are 
also discussed. 


Ind. Ed. 147. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts Education (2). 


This course is a survey of the field of industrial arts education and 
is designed to make the student acquainted with the common method of 
solving problems of the course content and of planning the industrial 
education program in various schools. It includes also discussions regard: 
ing the purchase of equipment and the handling of supplies. 


Ind. Ed. 148. Teaching Problem in Industrial Arts Education (3). © 


This course is offered as an opportunity for students to devote them 
selves to the solution of many of the numerous problems confronting 
teachers of shop subjects, shop organization, courses of study, method: 
of teaching, extra-curriculum activities, etc., form the topics for stud) 
and discussion. 
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id. Ed. 151. Supervised Teaching (5). 


By practical experience under the direction of a supervisor it is planned 
» give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
aching and the theory of education which have previously been presented 
nd discussed in other courses. This teaching is carried through two 
mesters, and one-half of the work is usually done in the College Junior 
igh School, while the other half is completed in the public schools of 
le city. 


id. Ed. 162, Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction 
in Industrial Education (3). 


The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties 
nd functions of the supervisor. Special consideration is given to the 
yjectives in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the 
ipervisor and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, the 
Iministration, and the school system as a whole. 


id. Ed. 163. Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education (3). 


In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specific 
roblems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial and 
yeational education. Type projects in supervision of instruction, courses 
* study, teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teaching 
ficiency, ete., constitute a part of the work. 


id. Ed. 184. Administration of Vocational Education (2). 


A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational 
lucation in its varied aspects. Study is made here of state and national 
rovisions for subsidizing vocational classes, of the various types of 
hools and classes that may be organized, of the qualification of teachers 
r the different types of programs, cooperation with labor and industry 
| apprenticeship training and in cooperative and other part-time classes. 
ttention is given to laws governing vocational programs, and to a study 
- successful programs now in operation. 


id. Ed. 185. Part-Time Education (2). 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-time 
luecation in its various forms, the types of organization and instructional 
rocedure suited to the part-time school, including the problems of occu- 
ational guidance, and coordination and placement. Special study is made 
' part-time school conditions in the State of California. 


id. Ed. 190. Occupational Analysis and Curriculum Construction (2). 


This course will give the student definite practice in visualizing and 
nalyzing the elements of his trade and in listing these elements as sepa- 
ite tasks or operations. Curriculum construction will then be studied as 
matter of organization of these elements for instructional procedure. 


id. Ed. 191. Technique of Teaching Vocational Subjects (2). 


In this course are studied and discussed the fundamental facts of the 
arning process with specific application to the acquisition of skill and 
aowledge in mechanical work. Different methods of presenting subject- 
atter are considered, and evaluated with reference to their application 
| trade teaching. 
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Ind. Ed. 192. Civic and Employment Relations (2). 


This course covers a study of industrial relationships, occupatio 
information, apprenticeship training programs, relations of capital a 
labor, and such other topics as have bearing on the relation of the wor 
to society and to industry. 


Ind. Ed. 193. Supplemental Subjects (2). 


A course composed of such drawing, mathematics, science, and oth 
related material as is needed by teachers of vocational shop subjects, 
order to make their teaching effective. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Wo. W. PETERS, B.A., M,A., M.S. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Nath. 1. College Algebra (3). First semester. 

Prerequisite: 14 years of high school Algebra, Plane Geometry. 
Theory of linear and quadratic equations, theory of logarithms with 
“actice in numerical computation, binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
ion, progressions, permutations and combinations, probability, simple 
heory of finance, series. 


Nath. 2. Theory of Investment (3). Second semester. 


Prerequisite: Mathematies 1. 

Prescribed for students in the College of Commerce. Simple and com- 
ound interest, annuities, stocks, bonds, cost depreciation, probability, 
asurance, and life annuities. 


flath. 3A-B. Plane Analytic Geometry with Differential Calculus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: Plane Trigonometry and 14 years of high school Algebra. 
The straight line, circle, conic sections, equations of first and second 

egree, geometry of space, with study of limits, maxima and minima 

erivatives, differentials, rates, simple problems in integration. 


Nath 4A-B. Integral Calculus and Geometry of Space, Series (3-3). 
| Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-B. 

Integration, summation processes, areas, surfaces, volumes, limits, dif- 
erential equations. 


Nath. 54-B. Surveying (3-3). 


Nath. 10. Principles of Mathematics (3). 

Minimum essentials in business relationship; algebra and geometrical 
rocesses ; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, mensur- 
tion, solution of equations. 
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MUSIC 


HELEN M. BARNETT, B.A. 
Cuirrorp BE. Leepy, B.Mus. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 7 


Music 1. Principles of Music (2). First semester. a. 


Required of all Elementary and Junior High School Education students. 
A course in the fundamentals of singing, sight reading, and tone thinking. 


Music 2. Music Appreciation (3). Hither semester. 


An introduction to the history of Music, with emphasis on the composi- 
tions of the masters. Both vocal and instrumental forms. Much illus- 
trative material, using phonograph, piano, and voice. 


Music 3A-B. Harmony (3-3). ' 


Intervals and chords; harmonization in two, three, and four voices, to 
given bass and melody, including tonic, dominant, and subdominant 
chords and their substitutes. 


Music 6A-B; Music 6C-D. Voice (1-1). 
Music 8A-B; Music 8C-D. Glee Club (1-1). 


Open to all students with good singing voices. 


Music 20A-B. Wind and String Instruments (1-1). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 101. Music Education (2). Second semester. 


Required of all Hlementary and Junior High School Education students. 
Organization, methods of procedure, and administration of music in the 
elementary grades. 

Prerequisite: Music 1. 


Music 102A-B. History of Music (3-3). 


A study of the origin and development of vocal and instrumental musie; 
national schools—the opera—the orchestra. : 


Music 103A-B. Advanced Harmony (3-3). 


Modulation through common chord and common tone. Chromatic har- 
monies. Augmented chords. Two and three-part inventions. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A-B. 


Music 104A-B. History and Appreciation of Music (2-2). 
Music 106A-B. Voice (1-1). 
Music 108A-B. Choral Music (1-1). 


Music 109A-B; Music 9C-D. Orchestra (1-1). 


Open to all students who have had experience in playing an orchestral 
instrument. 


Music 120A-B. Conducting (1-1). 


i 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Harotp McDonaxtp Davis, M.A. 
CALVIN McCray, B.A. 

WINIFRED WEAGE Honcins, M.A. 
GLADYS VAN FossEn, B.A. 
GERTRUDE H. HOvVEY 

Epwarp L. MARKTHALER, M.D., Medical Adviser 
LEON TRIMBLE, B.A. 


Men 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


P.E. 41. Anatomy (2). (Open to men and women.) 


This course includes the scientific study of the parts which compose 
the skeletal, articulatory, and muscular systems of the body, and the 
relationship which these parts present to each other. 


P.E. 42. Kinesiology (2). (Open to men and women.) 


Prerequisite: Anatomy 41. 

This is the scientific study of bodily movement. It includes instruc- 
tion in the principal types of muscular exercise, with discussion as to 
how they are performed and their relation to the problems of bodily 
development and bodily efficiency. 


P.E. 51A. Elementary Activities and Health Education (1). 


Two periods per week will be given to elementary group games, drills, 
and fundamentals of football and basketball. 

One period per week will be devoted to a Health Education lecture. 
These lectures will deal with infectious diseases and their control; infant 
welfare; special community problems ; school hygiene, including physical 
‘examinations and problems of the teacher in securing the health attitude 
of the child. The purpose of the course is to acquaint the teacher with 
‘the fundamentals of health education. 


'P.E. 51B. Elementary Activities and Health Education (1). 


Two periods per week will be given to class organization; methods in 
commands and drills, and fundamentals of baseball and track. 

One period per week will be devoted to a Health Education lecture. 
These lectures will includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet 
for adults and children; digestion in relation to nutrition; elementary 
metabolism; dietetic treatment for colds, constipation, and anemia; per- 
sonal hygiene, including physical, moral, and mental hygiene; industrial 
hygiene; accidents; lighting, heating, and ventilation. 


P.E. 52A. Advanced Activities (1). 


Advanced drills. Speedball, soccer, group games, apparatus, stunts, 
boxing and wrestling. 
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P.E. 52B. Advanced Activities (1). 

Volleyball, handball, tennis, swimming, life-saving, diving, water sports, - 
games, and a brief course in administration and organization of physical 
training activities. 


P.E. 53. Individual Adaptations and Health Education (1). 


P.E. 54. Boxing (34). 

Theory and art of self-defense ; teaching of offense and defense. Instrue- 
tion in footwork, position of body, feinting, development of different leads, 
blows, and guard position. 


P.E. 55. Wrestling (3). 
Modern and scientific methods; the value of wrestling as training for 
other sports. Methods of offense and defense; mat generalship. 


P.E. 56. Calisthenics, Marching Tactics, Gymnasium Dancing, Group 
Games (2). 

Theory and practice of calisthenics or free exercise, significance, 
methods of exercising, technique of teaching, and the outline of programs 
and arrangement of model lessons for different age groups. Marching 
tactics such as are necessary to handle gymnasium classes. Theory, con- 
struction, use, and practice of folk and clog dances which can be used 
in elementary and high school and in college. Volleyball, handball, and 
squash. 


P.E. 57. Gymnastic Stunts (2). (Elective.) 


Simple stunts on apparatus, such as horse, parallel and horizontal 
bars, rings, springboard and mats. Stunts are emphasized because they 
are self-interesting. 


P.E. 60. Technique of Teaching Track (3). 


Theory and practice in the fundamentals of all track and field events; 
adaptation to individual peculiarities; rules of competition, and the study 
of physical condition and its relation to endurance. The promotion, 
management, and officiating of games and meets. History of track and 
the Olympic games. 


P.E. 62. Track (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


P.E. 65. Technique of Teaching Football (1). (Individual play.) 


Practice and theory on the field. Individual instruction and practice 
on each position in the backfield and line play, offense and defense. 
Emphasis on individual play and not on team play. 


P.E. 66. Technique of Teaching Football (2). (Team play.) 


Complete systems of offense and defense, together with correct method 
of playing each position. Study of different systems—Hast, West, South, 


| 


Required course for.those who are assigned to limited activity. The — 
correction of physical abnormalities, treatment of faulty posture, curva- — 
tures, weak feet and arches, heart disturbances, overweight and under- 
weight. 
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ind Middle West. Generalship, signal systems, scouting and rules, all 
studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 


2.E. 67. Football (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


2.E. 70. Technique of Teaching Basketball (1). (Individual play.) 


Practice and theory of individual play. Basic fundamentals 
shooting, dribbling, stops, turns, ete. 


passing, 


2.E. 71. Technique of Teaching Basketball (2). (Team play.) 


Theory of coaching basketball: fundamentals, various offensive and 
lefensive systems, team organization, training and handling of men will 
ye studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 


2.E. 72. Basketball (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


2.E. 73. Technique of Teaching Baseball (3). 


Theory and practice in batting, fielding, base running, and pitching. 
Tundamentals, team work, coaching, physical condition, and methods of 
ndoor or early practice. Theory practiced under game conditions. Team 
organization, training and handling of men will be studied from the view- 
doint of the coach. 


°,.E. 74. Baseball (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


( 


>E. 75. Technique of Teaching Swimming (2). 


Hlementary swimming and diving, breast, side, trudgeon, crawl, and 
yack strokes. Red Cross life saving and resuscitation. Course is planned 
10t only to teach student to swim the various strokes, but also to be 
ible to teach all the strokes. 


P.E. 76. Swimming (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


P.E. 77. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2). (Qpen to men and women.) 


| Fundamentals and methods of teaching and playing tennis. Ground 
ind volley strokes. Forehand and backhand drives, forehand and back- 
1and volleys, service, overhead, ete. Singles and doubles play. How to 
rganize and manage tennis meets. Court construction and care. 


'.E. 78. Tennis (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, and competition. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


»,.E. 102. Community Recreation (2). (Open to men and women.) 


Theory and practice in industrial, school, rural, and adult recreation; 
layground management and administration. Special programs, leader- 
hip of community recreation centers. Presentation of material for above 
ecreation organizations and its use. 
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P.E. 103. Administration of Physical Education in Elementary 
Schools (1-2). (Open to men and women.) 


For description see Physical Education for Women. 


P.E. 108. Applied Physiology (2). (Open to men and women.) 
For description see Physical Education for Women. 


P.E. 110A-B-C. Practice Teaching (2-2-2). 

This includes practice teaching in the various phases of Physical Edu- 
cation and recreation. The students are assigned to assist in various 
classes, on the playgrounds and in different sports. Practice teaching will 
be under supervision in the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. 


P.E. 150. Principles of Physical Education (3). 

A course dealing with educational principles of Physical Education and 
their relationship to other educational subjects and to life. Relation of 
basic principles of Physical Education to economic, political, and social 
life. A study of the modern trend in Physical Education tests and 
measurements. 


P.E. 151. Psychology of Athletics (2). 

A study of the psychological side of athletic competition. To know 
how to select the right man out of a dozen; how to keep up morale, to 
build up a fighting spirit; and how to establish ideals and traditions. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A-B. 


P.E. 152. Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools (2). 


Studying the problems involved in a department of Physical Education 
in junior and senior high schools. Organization of conferences or leagues; 
organization of departments in different sized high schools; details such 
as paper forms, tickets, budgets, buying, managing trips; the correlation 
of athletic and academic departments. Intramural organization. Medical 
examinations. 


P.E. 153. Individual Program Adaptations (1). 

A teachers’ course on how to detect, diagnose, and treat physical 
abnormalities. Theory of individual and group instruction. Theory and 
practice of prevention and correction of physical abnormalities among 
school children and adults. 

Prerequisite: Physiology, Anatomy, Kinesiology. 


P.E. 154. Athletic Training and First Aid (1). 


Theories of massage, conditioning, first aid for athletic injuries. Heat 
ing appliances and the application of heat; taping and bandaging 
Prerequisite: Physiology, Anatomy, Kinesiology. 


P.E. 157. Scoutcraft (Elementary) (13). 


A course intended to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organ 
ization, its objectives and its organization. Actual participation in Scout 
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tests, measurements, and leadership. Assigned readings and problems, 
together with hikes and field work. 


P.E. 158. Scoutcraft (Advanced) (13). 


Continuation of course 157, in which merit badge work and more 
advanced aspects of scouting will be studied. Lectures relating scout- 
craft to present-day educational objectives. Fach student assigned to a 
local troop as an assistant scoutmaster. 


Women 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


P.E. 1A. First and Second Grade Activities, Games, Stunts, and 
Health Education (1). 


Two hours a week devoted to practice in activities used in the first 
two grades, games of the schoolroom, playground, and gymnasium, and 
simple stunts. Discussion of methods of teaching, and practice in apply- 
ing materials through teaching fellow students. 

One hour lecture in Health Education. These lectures deal with infec- 
tious diseases and their control; infant welfare; special community prob- 
lems; school hygiene, including physical examinations; and problems of 
the teacher in securing the health attitude of the child. The purpose of 
the lectures is to acquaint the teacher with the fundamentals of health 
education. 


P.E. 1B. Folk Dancing; Formalized Drill; Health Education Cys 


Beginning folk dancing, marching, posture drills and mimetic exercises. 
Discussion of methods and practice in teaching fellow students. 

One hour lecture in Health Education. These lectures include a study 
of the essentials of a balanced diet for adults and children; digestion in 
relation to nutrition ; elementary metabolism; dietetic treatment for colds, 
constipation, and anemia; personal hygiene, including physical, moral, 
and mental hygiene; industrial hygiene; accidents; lighting, heating, 
and ventilation. 


P.E. 2A. Athletic Activities and Games (1). 


Practice in athletic activities, including those recommended by the 
State department of education for use in the elementary and high school 
grades, and athletic games such as soccer, speedball, volleyball, and base- 
ball. This course aims to give sufficient skill to enable the student to 
demonstrate the event and to find the points of difficulty and error in its 
execution, and to coach, referee, or umpire the various games. 


P.E. 2B. Team Games; Advanced Stunts; Dancing (1). 


Practice in games involving greater team work than those in 1A, light 
apparatus and advanced stunts; folk, character, and natural dancing 
adaptable to elementary, high school, college, and adult recreational 
sroups. Discussion of methods and practice in teaching fellow students. 


“S” following the number of any of the above courses on a student’s 


record card designates that the student has not been able to do the 
activity (for physical reasons) but has completed the requirements of the 
course by observation, written work, or other approved methods. 
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P.E. 3A. Activities of First and Second Grades, Games, Stunts, ane 
Health Education (1). 

A course covering more completely the material given in P.H. 1A. To be 


chosen by those students who intend to specialize in Physical Education, | 
One hour lecture in Health Education. See description under P.H. LAL 


es 


P.E. 3B. Folk Dancing and Formalized Drill (1). 
A course covering more completely the material given in P.E. 1B. To be~ 

chosen by those students who intend to specialize in Physical Education. 
One hour lecture in Health Edueation. See description under P.H. 1B. 7 


*% 
P.E. 4A. Athletic Activities and Athletic Games (1). 4 

A course similar to P.E. 2A, but designed for students who intend tol 
specialize in Physical Education. : 


P.E. 4B. Team Games, Apparatus, and Advanced Stunts and Danc- 
ing (1). : 

A course similar to 2B, but designed for students who intend to spe- 
cialize in Physical Education. 


P.E. 5A. Folk Dancing and Formalized Drill; Health Education (1). 
An activity course for students not specializing in Elementary Educa- 

tion, Junior High School Education, or Physical Education courses, con- | 

sisting of beginning folk dances, marching, posture drills, and gymnastics. : 
One hour lecture in Health Education. See description under P.E. 1Am 


P.E. 5B. Clogging, Simple Games and Stunts; Health Education (1). 
An activity course. 
One hour lecture in Health Education. See description under P.H. 1B. 

P.E. 6A. Team Games and Dancing (1). 
An activity course including more advanced games and dances dha 


those in 5A. 


P.E. 6B. Athletic Games, Apparatus, and Advanced Floor Stunts al 


An activity course including such games as soccer, speedball, volley- 
ball, and baseball, and more advanced stunts than those given in P.H. ' 


P.E. 8. Individual Adaptations and Health Education (1-4). 
A course in which the activity is adapted to those women who for 


health reasons can not take the regularly prescribed work in courses 5 
5B, 6A, or 6B. 


P.E. 21-27. Sports. 

Technique and practice in skill and coaching. Members of these class 
will be expected to referee during the practice periods of each Women’ 
Athletic Association sport. 

P.E. 21. Soccer, Speedball, Handball (1). 

P.E. 22. Volleyball CG i i 

P.E. 28. Tennis (3-4 

P.B. 24. Archery (3). 

P.E. 25. Swimming (4-3). 
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D.E. 26. Baseball, Track and Field CLje 
 P.E. 27. Hockey, Basketball C10 


P.E. 31. Advanced Formal Activities and Apparatus Stunts (1). 
-P.E. 32. Advanced Folk and Elementary Clog Dancing (1). 
'P.E. 33. Advanced Clog Dancing (3). 

PLE, 34. Advanced Natural Dancing (4). 

fee. 35. First Aid (1). 


— Dealing in particular with the treatment of injuries apt to oceur in 
Physical Education activities. 


IP. E.. 36. Special Elective Practice (2-3). 


A course intended to give further practice in whatever type of activity 
is needed by the individual. 


- Required of Elementary Education and Junior High School Education 
students with a group elective in Physical Edueation. 


P.E. 41. Anatomy (2). 


P.E. 42. Kinesiology (2). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
».E. 102. Community Recreation (2). 


P.E. 103. Administration of Physical Education in Elementary 
Schools (1-2), 


Organization of physical training activities in respect to type, time, and 
olace. Discussion of the management of material, facilities, children, 
ind leadership. 

The one-unit course is a brief course required of all Elementary and 
Junior High School Education students, except those electing Physical 
Aducation as a minor. 

The two-unit course should be taken by those students who are spe- 

jializing in Physical Education. 


».E. 108. Applied Physiology (2). 


_ An application of the knowledge of physiology to a special study of 
he effect of exercise on the various systems of the body; exercise as 
afluenced by age and sex; fatigue; breathlessness; exhaustion. 


*E. 110A-B-C. Directed Teaching (2-2-2), 


Courses P.E. 41-42 and 102-110 are open to both men and women. 


Yescriptions of courses 41, 42, 102, and 110 may be found under Physical 
ducation for Men. 


.E. 111. Methods in Class Procedure in Physical Training Activi- 
ties (2). 


Instruction and management of a class in physical training activities. 
he purpose of the course is to unify the material gained in courses 3A-B, 
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4A-B. Further practice is given in handling groups of fellow students 
in combinations of activities. 


P.E. 114. Corrective and Preventive Gymnastics (2). (Course for 
minor.) 
Study and practice in the method of dealing with the most common 
physical deficiencies met in the public schools. 


P.E. 115. Scouting (1). 
A course in Scout leadership, given by a leader from the Girl Seout. 
organization. 


P.E. 121. Physical Examinations (3). 

A course studying various methods of giving physical examinations. 
Practical experience is gained by assisting with the examination of 
students. 


P.E. 122. Individual Program Adaptations (3). 


* A study of the physical deviations found in schools, and corrective 
or other suitable methods of dealing with such. Practice is given in 
classes of fellow students or children. 


P.E. 123. School Hygiene (2). 
Hygiene pertaining especially to the school child and his surroundings. 
Methods of teaching. 


P.E. 130. Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 

School (3). 

Methods of administration of Physical Education in the junior and 
senior high schools and in college. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


ELIZABETH L. BisHop, A.M. 
Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Psy. 1A. General Psychology (3). 

Lectures, discussions, and classroom demonstrations covering the ele- 
ments of consciousness and behavior, their relation to the nervous system, 
and the phenomena of sensation, habit, attention, association, perception, 
imagination, memory, judgment, reasoning, instinct, emotion, and voli- 
tion. Very elementary demonstration. 


Psy. 1B. Applied Psychology (3). 


A discussion of psychological principles in their practical application 
to problems of daily life and to various occupations and professions, 


Phil. 4A-B. History of Philosophy (3-3). 


Brief history of philosophic thought, designed to give the student some 
grasp on fundamental philosophical problems and to aid him in adjusting 
himself to his physical, mental, and moral environment. 

A. The development of ideas from the early Greek period to Neo- 
Platonism. 

BB. The course of philosophy from the beginning of the Christian era 
down to modern times. 


or. 
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SCIENCE 


HAZEL SEvVERY, M.A. 

HARL WALKER, M.A. 

WiLuiAM PrEtTeERS, M.A. ’ 
AGnEs G. PLATE, M.A. 

HARRINGTON WELLS, M.A. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Chemistry 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 1A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 

Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to 
all students. : 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 2A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 


Prerequisite, any two of the following: High School Chemistry, Physics, 
Trigonometry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Sci. 5A-B. Organic Chemistry (3-3). 

Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 

Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, benzene 
compounds, and dyes. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 


This course will include an elementary study of the reactions involved 
in the production and use of such materials as metals, alloys, building 
materials, paints, oils, cement and fuels, ete. For students in Industrial 
Education who have credit in Chemistry 1A or 2A. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 100. Physiological Chemistry (3). 


Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secre- 
tions of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of 
waste products. Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2, 
and 5. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 101A-B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 

Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2, and 5. 

This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, composition and 
purity of foods and textile fibres. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 
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Sci. 103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 
One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 105A-B. Quantitative Analysis (3-3). 


Introductory training in the methods of quantitative analysis of various 
materials, acids, bases, salts, alloys, and minerals. Open to those who 
have completed Course 1A, 1B, and 5A or 2A and 2B. 

One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. 


Sci. 189A-B. Science Methods (1-1). 


A study of methods of teaching science, including methods of presenta- 
tion of subject matter and reviews of typical courses of study. Open to 
students with a minor in science. 


Sci. 140A-B. Supervised Teaching (1-1). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under supervision. Class- 
room work, conferences, discussions. For all students who have a minor 
in science. 


Physics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 20A-B. General Physics (3-3). 


Prerequisites: High School Physics or Chemistry, Trigonometry, 14 
years High School Algebra. 
Definitions, conversion factors, problems, formulae covering mechanics, 


‘molecular physics, heat and sound. 


994783 - 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 40A-B. General Botany (4-4). 
Fundamentals of the morphology and physiology of seeds, roots, stems 


bat 


leaves, flowers, and fruits. An introduction to the principles of plant 


Pilar kde ive 


taxonomy. Lectures, laboratory and field work in close correlation. 4 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. Rs 


Sci. 60A-B. General Zoology (5-5). * 

The study of representatives of the principal groups of animals. 
Lectures, laboratory, museum, and field work. A thorough foundation in 
the classification, structure, ecology, and economic importance of animal 


types. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Sci. 50A-B. Elementary Physiology (3-3). 

A general study of the structure and functions of the body with special 
reference to muscles, nervous system, sense organs, circulation, respira- 
tion, digestion, excretion, and metabolism. Designed for students in 
Physical Education, Industrial Education, and those desiring to major im 
Physiology. Prerequisites: For majors in Physiology—Chemistry or 
Physics; preliminary work in Biological Science is recommended. For 
students from other departments: Chemistry, Physics and Biological 
Science are recommended. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period per week. 


Sci. 51A-B. Elementary Physiology and Bacteriology (3-3). 

An elementary course designed for Home Economics students. It 
includes a general study of the structure and functions of the body as in 
the course 50A-B. The work is so arranged that in addition to physiology 
the second semester includes nine weeks of Bacteriology. During this 
time a brief consideration of the morphology and physiology of the more 
important types of nonpathogenic yeasts, molds and bacteria is under- 
taken, together with practice in the laboratory technic necessary for such 
study. Especial attention will be given those organisms concerned with 
dairy and food bacteriology, soil fertility, sanitation, etc. Preliminary 
courses in chemistry and biological science are recommended. 

Two lectures and one laboratory the first semester, and one lecture and 
two laboratories the second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 139B. Science Methods (1). 

A practical course in the technique of biological subject-matter pre 
sentation. Open to students electing a minor in science. 

One lecture period a week. Spring semester. 


Sci. 140B. Supervised Teaching (2). F 
Practical experience in classroom instruction. Hours by arrangement 
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Sci. 150. Advanced Physiology (2). 

A laboratory course which treats the functions of the body in greater 
detail than was possible in the elementary course 50A-B. Special 
emphasis will be given the fundamental phenomena and their interpreta- 
tion. The plan of the course will be flexible to meet the needs and 
interests of the students. Prerequisite: 50A-B. Previous courses in 
chemistry or physics. 
~ One laboratory and one lecture per week. Fall semester. 


Sci. 155. Bacteriology (3). 

A laboratory and lecture course covering the morphology, physiology 
and methods of handling microorganisms. Representatives of the most 
important forms of bacteria, yeasts, and molds will be studied with 
amphasis on their relationship to soil fertility, dairy products, sanitation, 
and industries. The importance and nature of pathogenic forms in disease 
production will be considered. Prerequisite: One or more courses in 
biological science and a knowledge of chemistry. 

One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. Spring semester. 


Sci. 160. Entomology (1). 

A laboratory and field course in morphology and ecology. Special 
emphasis upon the relations of insects to man. 

One laboratory period a week. Spring semester. 


u 


Sci. 170. Principles of Biology (3). 

An advanced course. The distribution, behavior, characteristics, and 
avolution of plants and animals, including man; leading to generalizations 
of biological theory and principle. Lectures, museum, and individual 
field investigation. Open to students who have had a year’s work in 
votany, zoology or physiology. 

' Three lecture periods a week. Fall semester. 


ee 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Witi1aAM H. ELvvison, PH.D. 
Miuprep C. Pye, M.A. 

Lewis C. Carson, PH.D. 
HLAROLD WHITMAN BRADLEY, M.A. 
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ECONOMICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
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Econ. 1A-B. Principles of Economics (3-3). 
A general course in the principles of Economies and a study of impor- 
tant problems of the economic world. ; 


h 
Econ. 2. Principles of Economics (3). : 
A brief course in Economics for students in the professional courses. 


GEOGRAPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Geog. 1. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). 4 

A development of the underlying principles of human geography through 
a study of the main features of the physical environment in their relation- 
ship to man’s life and activities, particularly as exemplified in type regions. 


Geog. 2. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 


Prerequisite: Geography 1. ‘ 
A study of selected regions with wide application of the principles of 


human and economic geography. 


‘ 
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HISTORY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Hist. 2A-B. History of Western Europe (3-3), 


The development of western civilization from the decline of the Roman 
Empire to the present time. A study of the political, economic, and social 
background of present day civilization. 


Hist. 3A-B. History of the Americas (3-3). 


A survey of the history of the Americas from the periods of discovery 
and colonization to the present time. Emphasis is placed upon factors 
and relationships which have significance for the whole western hemi- 
sphere. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Hist. 102A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 


A study of the political, social, and constitutional history of the United 
States. 


Hist. 111A-B. Modern European History Since 1789 (3-3). 


A study of European political and social development and world rela- 
tionships from the French Revolution to the present day. 


Hist. 125. Renaissance and Reformation (3). 


Intellectual and religious developments of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and their significance. 
Prerequisite: A year course in Huropean history. 


Hist. 131. History of the British Empire (3). 


The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British 
*xpansion. 
Prerequisite: A year course in European history. 


dist. 142. History of Latin America (3). 
A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


dist. 151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States 
n the Pacific ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for 
0litical and economic leadership in the past, together with consideration 
£ the present situation and problems in the area. 

Prerequisite: A year course in European history. 


dist. 155. History of American Diplomacy (3). 


A study of the foreign relations of the United States. 
Prerequisite: A year course in United States history. 


dist. 165. History of the Civil War and Reconstruction (3): 


| History of the United States from 1852 to 1877. 
Prerequisite: A year course in United States history. 
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Hist. 171. History of the United States in Recent Decades (8). 


Political, economic, and social development of the United States fro 
1876 to the present time. 
Prerequisite: A year course in United States history. 


Hist. 175. History of American Expansion (3). 

A study of the expansion of American territory, commerce and influence 
both in North America and throughout the world since 1783. 
Hist. 180. Industrial History of the United States (3). 

A study of the economic development and industrial history of th 
United States. (Primarily for students in Industrial Education. ) 


Hist. 185. History of California (3). 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Pol. Sci. 1A-B. Government (3-3). 


A comparative study of the more important of the modern governments, 
with special emphasis on the constitution and government of the United 
States. Satisfies the state requirement in constitution and American 
ideals. 


Pol. Sci. 99. American Institutions (3). 


The fundamental nature of the American constitutional system and of 
the ideals upon which it is based. 

(Not open to students who take Political Science 1A-B or History 
102A-B.) 


SOCIOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Soc. 1. Elements of Sociology (3). 


A study of the underlying principles of society with application to 
present day problems. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Soc. 103. Immigration Problems (2). 

A study of population movements under modern conditions. The causes, 
channels, and methods of immigration are studied, and _ particular 
emphasis is placed on questions of race and nationality. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1931-32 


SUMMER SESSION 


Rte eS VII Vee oe ot IB OTA Session Opens 
RM SPUD Vere ne est ek ehOR Session Closes 


FIRST SEMESTER 
September 10, Thursday. 


Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 
be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 

Entering freshmen should be present for preliminary consultation 
with the Deans concerning living quarters, board, work, or other 
matters, which must be attended to before the rush of registration. 


September 11, Friday. 


Appointments for entering freshmen: 


9 a.m. Consultation with the Deans. 

10 a.m. to 12 m. College aptitude test in the auditorium. 

1 to 4 p.m. Consultation with department heads in the library. 
Registration and medical examination. 


September 12, Saturday. 


Appointments for entering freshmen: 
9 a.m. Registration. 
10 am. to 12 m. Subject A (Hnglish Composition) examina- 
tion in the auditorium. 
1 to 4 pm. Consultation with department heads, registration, 
and medical examinations. 
Appointments for student teachers: 


9am. to12m. Conference of student teachers with supervisors. 


September 14-15, Monday, Tuesday. 


Registration of all returning students. A fee of $2 is charged for 
late registration. (No student may register later than Saturday 
noon, September 26.) 


September 16, Wednesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


November 26 to November 29________- Thanksgiving vacation 
mummerver. 10 to January 30.82 te Christmas vacation 
BU Met LOG re eS ers Oe OSS ee First semester closes 
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SECOND SEMESTER 


January 30, 1932, Saturday. 


Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 
be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 


10 am. to 12 m. Subject A (English Composition) examina- 
tion in the auditorium. 
February 1, Monday. 


Registration of all students. (A fee of $2 is charged for late regis- 
tration. No student may register later than Saturday noon, 
February 13.) 


February 2, Tuesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 
March 19 to Marceht2Tec_uu_ ute id a8 sae eee Easter vacation 


June 10, Friday..-- aaa e neko ee ee eee Second semester closes 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


SANTA BARBARA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Administered Through 
DIVISION OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


of the 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


VIERLING KERSEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Ex-Officio Director of Education 


SAM H. COHN, Deputy Director of Education 


State Board of Education 
C. L. McLANH, President 
tORDON GRAY EK. P. CLARKE 
IRS. AMY S. STHINHART ALLEN T. ARCHER 
HHARLES ALBERT ADAMS MRS. IRENE HEINEMAN 
IRS. MINNIE B. BRADFORD MRS. DAISIE L. SHORT 
MRS. MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE 


Officers of Administration 


Ree OL! Pe PHBE Paes 8). lie in) A rae President 
BeOS TtitAGOBS «oft jrodenlt diy | Dean of Upper Division 
VILLIAM ASHWORTH_______ Dean of Lower Division, Dean of Men 
8 NN en af 0 nad pl i ld a eee ee Dean of Women 
elec USHINGOMILDDR bhobiattcke oliw: othe. Cnines Registrar 
TILMA ELIZABETH LOWSLEY________.__.____ Financial Secretary 
za TRH i igual le alld ali del ch a aha Controller—Student Body 
BIHARINE FAIRCHILD BALDL__2_ 2 Librarian 
PELs) Wew har itie le gk lon Secretary to the President 


FACULTY 1930-31 


Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work 
at Stanford i202 Sel USECeA Gy le ee eae President 
Edna RichMorsews 220 ce bens ee President Emeritus 
Fred Allred, B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) -------- 
Ey} Weegee Controller, Student Body; Physical Education 
William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford_-_----- 
Dean of Lower Division; Dean of Men; Head of English Departmen 
Katharine Fairchild Ball, B.A. (Pomona) ; certificate University of 
Pittsburgh; graduate Los Angeles Library School_------- Librariar 
Helen M. Barnett, University of Chicago; Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College, certificate; University of California, B.A.; 
graduate work at Stanford and University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; special work in voice production with MacBurney 
Studios, Chicago; John Smallman, Los Angeles; William Shake- 


speare, Londons...s. los ose. eee eee ee Director of Musi 
Elizabeth L. Bishop, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia) ; M.A. Hd.D. 
(University of California) —--2-2-22-_-L202------=- ite ae 


Cy eee Psychology; Director of Research in Education 
Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; additional work University of 

Chicago and University of California____--------- Home Economic: 
*Harold Whitman Bradley, B.A., M.A. (Pomona) ; additional grad- 

uate workiati Stanford.22l1_.._.__ TAAL See Histor 


Southern’ California Ooo 2 So ee Englisi 
Austine I. Camp, Wellesley College-__----------- (Part Time) Weaving 
Lewis CG. Carson, B.A., M.A. (University of Michigan and Harvard) ; 

Ph.D.’ (Harvard) tei ee (Part Time) Geography and Philosopht 
Edith O. Churchill, B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) 

a Se oe oa eee ee (Part Time) Cafeteri 
Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona) ; State Teachers College, Santa 

Barbara: M.A. (Columbia) —_-----__-___- se ae Home Economic 
Mary EK. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; portrait study with John M. 

Clawson; sculpture with Herbert Adam; design with Arthur 


WO DOW Soe Be Head of Art Departmen 
Harold McDonald Davis, B.S. (University of Illinois) ; M.A. (Stan- 
Tod Mics eS Ae hae Head of Physical Education Departmen 


Marie June Davis, B.A. (School of Speech, University of Southern 
California) ; graduate work at Stanford and University of Cali- 
fornia <. ce ea a ee ee (Part Time) Public Speakin: 

Ruth M. Doolittle, Chouinard School of Art, Design with Rudolph 
Schaffer; B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) ; graduate 


work st’ Stanford. 22 eee Ar 
Helen Stone Dozier, B.A. (Mills College) ; M.A. (University of Cali- 
LOPRIG) oe BN asd Re Sh ope Physical Educatio: 


* Leave of absence. 
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Charlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work, Teachers 
College, Columbia; Harvard Pxtension---~--_--.---_------+- 
UUTOR en cA vietil > = ee Head of Home Economics Department 

Roy P. Hichelberger, B.S. (University of Idaho) ; M.A. (Teachers 
RoNere, Columbia teres. 22 fee VAR ee la ey eee eee 


“0 ae (Part Time) Supervision, Junior High School Hducation 
William H. BPllison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (Cali- 
Tye moN Tie ica) 8 One ann ee pay ee Head of Social Science Department 


Emanuel E. Ericson, B.S. (Stout Institute) ; additional work Uni- 
versity of California and University of Southern California ; 
practical experience in cabinet making, building construction and 
drafting; editorial work Industrial Education magazine___-~~-- 

Biv Sevincey, + emits OF Head of Department of Industrial Education 

Isabel Morton Fish, Graduate School of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston ; 
graduate Evening School of Drawing, Boston____-_---------~-- Art 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Columbia Commonwealth Art Colony. 
et erst) Sere Fy iw ts Home Economics; in charge of Household Art 

Kenneth Gobel, B.A. (Iowa) ~------------------ (Part Time) Hnglish 

Fred L. Griffin, graduate Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. (Santa 
Barbara State Teachers College) ; additional work Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Montana State College; practical experience Franklin 
Automobile Factories; engineering department, Duluth Ship- 
paricuwer doeeemes. Ope WT + i bootcut) Jk Woodwork; Sheet Metal 

Marie Hennes, A.B. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) ; Super- 
visor Home Economics, City of Santa Barbara___________-_____ 
ae oe eee Senta pins ye cA A) hs (Part Time) Supervision 

Winifred Weage Hodgins, B.S. (Washington) ; M.A. (Columbia) 

Beene Uren ey ee alent) eT Physical Education 

Charles L. Jacobs, B.A. (Columbia); M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. 
(Columbia) Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 

Ferdinand T. Kebely, Graduate Royal Art Academy, Vienna ;Study at 
Organized Government Art Institute, Irkutsk, Siberia; Director ; 


Art and Lithograph Department, Atheneum, Budapest__-_____~- Art 
Gertrude Hovey, English School of Guiding, “Foxleafe,’ Hamp- 

Bu irGa deat! ntsenl gently) yopisns' tate A (Part Time) Scouting 
Roy Lawhorne, Commercial Artist__..___.-_.__._------ (Part Time) Art 


Clifford EH. Leedy, B. Mus. (University of Southern California) ~~~ 
eA ihe os Vee Lea lt) Sd (Part Time) Music 
Edith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kindergarten 
and Hlementary College, Chicago) ; M.A. (Claremont Colleges) 
aR ES Ss eae Supervisor, College Elementary School 
Florence W. Lyans, Pratt Institute; University of Chicago School of 
Fine and Applied Arts; B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers Col- 
Te TOA SANGIN SORIA SE I asinine SW ete ee a (Part Time) 
College Hlementary School and Industrial Education Department 
Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern California) _______ 
(a ad ann at a, Collate eg A aa MESA EN (Part Time) Scouting 
Edward L. Markthaler, M.D. (Columbia) (Part Time) Health Education 
Nettie Augusta Maurer, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia) ; M.A. 
(University of California) _._.__Supervisor, College Elementary School 
William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (University 
TARE WC a0 | RR ATR P E Ste Ce  ilnga  g E English 
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H. Edward Nettles, B.S. in Hd. M.A. (University of Missouri) ; Ph.D. 
(Cornell ines ; additional work, Cambridge Universityiifisiora 

William W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox) ; M.S. (Illinois) ; additional 
graduate work in Electrical Hineinecriit at Illinois and in Physics 


at. University .of_ California 222" 2 eee Physics, Mathematics 
Agnes’G. Plate;"BiAd, MiAva(Stantford) 202._ Casita Physiology 
*Blsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work at 

University of Colorado Jo Buw se eee tee Directed Teaching 
Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Stan- 

ferdjauLes_ Education; Director of Elementary Teacher Training 


Mildred C. Pyle, B.A. (Western College, Oxford, Ohio) ; M.A. (Uni- 
versity of California) ; additional work at Columbia University 
OR Te NOUR ERIUICEY TRACES SO a “PO Dean of Women; Social Science 
Eda Ramelli, B.A. (California) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; two years’ travel 
abroad and study at Centro de Estudios Historicos e Investiga- 


ciones Cientificas and University of Madrid__-___- Foreign Language 
Charles Robson, B.A. (University of Rochester) ; graduate study at 
Universities of Geneva and Berlin-__--------- (Part Time) French 


William L. Rust, trained in Engineering, Birmingham, England, and 
Dunkerque, France; practical experience as Chief Engineer; pro- 
prietor, machine shop and commercial garage; master mechanic 
and engineer, Loughead Aircraft Company, Santa Barbara 
a hsp Lehhes As Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop; Electricity 

Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D.Se.O. (research work Col- 
lege of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons) —~----_-_-_-_-__ 

i tdjcete tod lo eadeaobiee ie Head of Science Department 

Roy L. Soules, B.A. (Santa Barbara State Teachers College) __-_- 

(Part Time) Directed Teaching, Industrial Education Department 


Leon) @rimbley (BA. ( Illinois). 22264 eee ae Physical Education 
*Gladys Van Fossen, B.A. (University of Minnesota); M.A. 
(Goluinbia).o2uS4e Seaior Bou pve th oe Se Physical Hducation 


Earl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. 
(Nebraska University) ; M.A. (Nebraska University) ; additional 
graduate work at Chicago University and Stanford____-_ —__Ncience 

Harrington Wells, B.A., M.A. (Stanford)02_ 222322 eee Science 

Schurer O. Werner, B.A. (State Teachers College, Santa Barbara) ; 
practical experience in Architectural Drawing and Building Con- 


structionsoliic bs ieee series Architectural Drawing; Carpentry 
*Robert Wormser, B.A. (Harvard) ; additional work at Stanford and 
Cambridge! Universities vie 2222004 Saat ee Directed Teaching 


ASSISTANTS 


Alice! Gtossubie 2: siete eeatpere ait fe Accompanist, Physical Education 
Wilhelniing Menken =.22-eseesee eo Assistant in Registrar’s Office 
VEST Te pr LN ree os ee ene ee ee Assistant in Main Office 
Moryl iv NeN reac cee ec eee eee Assistant in Industrial Education 
RALLY ol OD DSO tee etn aoe be ee Assistant in Industrial Education 
Pearl (gle. se 64. ach te Assistant in English and Mathematics 


WMermnley JDiCG, 4... emg OY ae Lon a ee Assistant in Industrial Education 


* Leave of absence. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


HISTORICAL 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under 
ie name of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
nd Home Economics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial 
tuilding of the public schools of the city. Later, the present command- 
1g site was secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied 
1 1913. 
Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, 
nd the Department of Art, Physical Hducation, and Music had been 
dded. In 1919 the Legislature added the General Professional Depart- 
vent and changed the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara 
tate Normal School. Again, in 1921, by legislative enactment, the 
istitution changed its name to The State Teachers College of Santa 
farbara and secured the right to develop courses leading to the B.A. 
egree upon approval by the State Board of Hducation. 
More recently two new buildings have been completed and two more 
ave been provided by the Legislature, while several departments of 
rork in the college now grant the B.A. degree upon authorization of 
he State Board of Education. 
The college is a member of the American Association of Teachers 
lolleges. 

LOCATION 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 40,000 popula- 
ion. It has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, 
nd the combination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate 
ttracts visitors and homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is 
ssentially a city of homes and has a superior type of citizenship, all 
f which taken together makes it an admirable place in every way for the 
yeation of an institution for the training of teachers. 
~The college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres, located 
n Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and 
ommands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond 
Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in 
nother direction, while high mountains rising up impressively almost 
rom the campus itself complete the grandeur of the picture which. 
nnually delights the thousands of people who come to view it. 
The college has recently purchased an athletic field containing thir- 
een and one-half acres and plans are being completed for the pur- 
hase of additional land for other purposes. 


CLIMATE 


There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa 
}arbara. Intense cold is unknown, excessive heat is rare, and the varia- 
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tion of temperature the year around is moderate in a degree no less wo 
derful. This fortunate condition is mainly the result of natural enviro 
ment. Invariably an ocean breeze tempers the summer heat, and tl 
mountains almost encircling the city break the force of the trade wind 
while the islands in the channel protect the mainland from the rou: 
winds of the outer ocean. 

Official records show that the difference between the mean temperatu 
of summer and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given hour of t 
day and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed ninety degree 
“and the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below thirty-tv 
degrees. There are on an average two hundred and forty clear da: 
during the year and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and sixt 
five partially so. 


BUILDINGS 


The new administration building, which has been occupied since Jan 
ary, 1928, in addition to furnishing commodious and convenient admi 
istrative offices, includes an auditorium and the new library. 'The form 
main building has been remodeled and reequipped and is used wholly f 
classroom and laboratory work. ‘Two buildings are used for shop a1 
laboratory work in Industrial Education, the upper containing shops f 
woodwork, sheet metal, wood-finishing, machine shop, forging and weldin 
foundry and automobile repair; the lower containing rooms for drawin 
electricity, printing, automotive laboratory, and a general shop for pra 
tice teaching. The college elementary school is housed in three recent 
constructed frame buildings. A well-equipped gymnasium building serv 
the physical education interests of the school. The new Home Economi 
Building, made possible through an appropriation made by the Legislatu 
of 1927, has been completed. This building contains modern faciliti 
and equipment for carrying on Home Economics training under the be 
conditions and by the most approved methods. It also contains dini: 
and social facilities of the most modern type, consisting of three dini 
rooms and two roof gardens. Meals are served three times a day on : 
approximate cost basis. A coffee shop with a lunch counter is op 
throughout the entire school day. 

Plans have been completed for two new buildings to be erected duri 
the current school year. One of these is a Science building and t 
other is a training school. 


LIBRARY 


The library is a collection of more than 20,000 carefully selected boo 
and pamphlets. It consists of well-balanced professional, technical, lite 
ary, and reference material, which meets the fundamental requirements 
all departments. The “Lincoln Library,” which is being provided by 
friend of the college, and which occupies a room set apart for it in t 
new library, now has some twenty-two hundred volumes of careful 
chosen books. Other additions to the library, both by gift and purcha: 
are being made as rapidly as possible. 

Carefully selected current periodicals furnish material for the vario 
departments and stimulating reading for the cultural progress of bo 
student and faculty. 
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LECTURES 


The college has a lecture foundation which is administered jointly 
ith the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. Under this 
rrangement lectures of scientific value and general interest are pro- 
ded at frequent intervals. These lectures are open to students free of 
large. 


THE COLLEGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Elementary School, located on the campus, is under the direction 
: the. Department of Elementary Education. Here competent super- 
sors direct the senior student-teaching in the first six grades. 

Plans are under way for a beautiful new building to house this depart- 
ent. It will make provision for a modern kindergarten unit in addi- 
on to the first six grades. 

The school aims to be practical and progressive in its attempt to 
‘ouse, guide and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part of 
ie children. ‘This school procedure functions in the life of the child 
Itside of the school environment as efficiently as within it, and can 
2 carried over into other schools by the graduates of the college. 


SHOPS AND LABORATORIES 
The college has the following shops and laboratories: 


Machine Shop—Hquipped with lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, 
aners, hack saws, and all other necessary small tools. 


Drafting Room—Kquipped for 18 students, with individual drafting 
bles, drawing boards, lockers, blueprint facilities, ete. 


Forge Shop and Foundry—Hquipped with various types of forges, 
hardening and tempering furnace, a power hammer, a full assortment 
hand tools, complete oxyacetylene welding equipment, and a small 
ipola with equipment for aluminum casting. 


Automobile Shops—Two shops completely equipped with demonstra- 
on machines and engines, overhead cranes, air compressor, and a 
ll supply of tools for the study and repair of gasoline cars and trucks. 
here is also an equipment for the study of auto electrics. 


Sheet Metal and Art Metal—Kquipped with stakes, hammers, drills, 
itters, brakes, and soldering furnaces. Complete equipment for course 
art metal and jewelry. 


Woodworking—Complete and varied equipment; power lathes, jointer, 
inders, planers, saws, etc. Complete facilities for staining, polishing, 
id finishing in separate room. 


General Shop—A shop designed for giving practice teaching in indus- 
ial education, in several kinds of shop work taken by the students of 
le college elementary school. 


Electric Shop—A special shop in the new shop building with equip- 
ent for practical work in electrical construction. 
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Printing—Iwo power presses, a full complement of type of severa 
styles, paper cutter, stands, and binding equipment. 


Cooking and Dietetics Demonstration—These laboratories, four i 
number, are fitted with the latest equipment and devices for carrying 0 
scientific training. The desks in the three cooking laboratories are buil 
according to the unit plan, with oven heat control for each stove. In th 
laboratory designed for practice teaching ‘the desks are built to a heigh 
to accommodate the children. Electric range and electrie labor-savin 
devices are installed to afford a wider experience in promoting more effec 
tive work. A specially designed counter with gas and electric connection 
is built into the laboratory used for Food Demonstration work and exper 


mental cookery. 


Laundry—A laundry with stationary tubs, several varieties of pater 
washers, patent ironers, wall ironing boards and an electrically heate 
closet for drying clothes. 


Miscellaneous—A large room designed to fit the needs for home nur 
ing, table service and lecture work. Spacious pantries and closets f 
storage of equipment. Rest rooms for faculty and students. 


Clothing and Textile—Laboratories in the new Home Economics builk 
ing are beautiful and spacious. They are well lighted and thorough] 
furnished with new equipment. The colonial textile room has a large fir; 
place with early American appointments. The room itself is patterne 
after Capen House (1698). Its beamed ceiling and furnishings of spi 
ning wheels and chairs of early period give an atmosphere conducive 1 
the study of textiles and early American mode of living. 


Science—Two main laboratories equipped for work in inorgani 
organic, physiological, food, and textile chemistry; for industrial che 
istry for men; and for biology, physiological botany, bacteriology, a 
physiology. Facilities for special experimentation and research work 3 
problems of sanitation and health. Physics laboratory equipped fc 
college courses. 

It is expected that during the college year of 1931-32, the new scien 
building, containing adequate and modern laboratories for all aspects 
science work, will be completed. 


Crafts—The Art Department has a craft laboratory fully equippe 
with tools for teaching toy making, bookbinding, leather tooling, jewel 
and pottery. 


Pottery—Adjacent to the craft laboratory is a room equipped with 
kiln for firing pottery. Other equipment includes a number of plast 
moulds used in pouring pottery forms. 


: Weaving—Laboratories are equipped with a number of two-, four- al 
six-harness looms of the Swedish pattern, beside Barbour and tab 
looms, giving a full equipment for weaving cotton, linen, silk and wo 
textiles. 


i 
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THE STUDENTS’ COOPERATIVE STORE 


There is maintained on the campus a store to supply student needs in 
books, stationery, supplies of all kinds needed in college work. The 
Store operates under the direction of a Store Committee consisting of 
three members of the faculty, who plan policies with the manager, and 
help to make it possible for students to purchase their supplies at 
minimum cost. 

| HEALTH SERVICE 


' The college maintains a Health Office on the campus, under the direc- 
‘tion of a faculty Health Committee, and with the part-time services of 
a physician. This office handles the routine physical examination of all 
enrolled students, provides daily advisory service to students, passes upon 
cases requiring limited or increased physical activity, provides for the 
services of the State Motor Clinics, issues health certificates for teach- 
ing credentials, and serves in many ways as an agent in the education 
of the students in matters of health. 


STUDENT INSURANCE 


Hospitalization insurance is provided for all students who become 
members of the Associated Students. In case of sickness, accident or 
operation, this service protects the student against hospital expense up 
to certain limits. This insurance was procured last year at very little 
cost above the regular membership fee. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Bar- 
bara are made through the offices of the deans. Board and lodging for 
students can be secured in private residences. The cost of board and 
lodging: (1) in boarding houses near the college is $40 to $45 a month; 
(2) for students living in housekeeping rooms and “boarding them- 
selves” the expenses may be reduced to as low as $25 a month. 

Lists of approved houses and other information concerning living 
accommodations may be obtained at the office of the Dean of Men or 
Women. 

Women students desiring to arrange housekeeping in groups consult 
with the office of the Dean of Women and secure a responsible person 
#0 act as supervisor of the group. Women students secure the approval 
%~ the Dean of Women before engaging living quarters. Pending per- 
nanent location of women students the Santa Barbara Recreation Cen- 
‘er will furnish inexpensive accommodations. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Opportunity for Self-support. Students desiring employment should send 
send in their application to the Dean of Men or Dean of Women. Personal 
ipplication should not be made until the period of registration as employ- 
nent lists are not made up before that time. Positions can not be secured by 
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correspondence. Students must be on the ground to negotiate for them- | 


selves. 

It is often difficult for students to secure remunerative employment 
from the start. In general, no one should come to Santa Barbara expect- 
ing to become self-supporting, throughout the college course, without 
having on hand at the beginning sufficient funds to cover the expenses 
of the first semester. 

Only a few students find it possible to be entirely self-supporting. 


With reasonable diligence a student can devote from twelve to twenty-five | 


hours per week to outside work without seriously interfering with col- 
lege work. 

Board and lodging can usually be obtained in private homes in 
exchange for services rendered. Opportunities also exist for obtaining 
employment on an hourly basis in the following fields: (1) for women— 
typewriting and stenography, clerical work, telephone service, house- 
work, care of children, ete.; (2) for men—garage work, driving, service 
station, gardening, and the like. The rates for employment of this kind 


vary from twenty-five to fifty cents an hour. A student qualified to do 


tutoring and other technical work can occasionally find employment on 
a more remunerative basis than in the fields mentioned above. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund—established in 1916 by HEdnah_ 


Rich Morse to aid deserving students. This fund is to be used for 


small emergency loans. These loans do not exceed thirty dollars and | 
may run only for a few months. No interest is charged. Applications — 


should be made to the Dean of Women. 


The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund—established in 1920 by Mr. | 
William Wyles to make it possible for students to finance their college | 
course. A low rate of interest is charged and the student is expected to. 
repay after he has completed his training and is gainfully employed. 
Application for loans from this fund should be made to the president of | 


the college. 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to student. 
activities. 'These activities have two phases, one of which relates to the. 
welfare and happiness of the students themselves, and the other to coopera- 


tion with the faculty in the maintenance of the standards and reputa- 
tion of the school. 


All social affairs are administered by a student cOmmittee in coopera-_ 


tion with a faculty committee of which the Dean of Women is chairman. | 
Similar committees are in charge of debating, dramatics, public enter- 


tainments, etc. Matters pertaining to finance and management are super- 
vised by the president’s office either directly or through an appointed 
representative from the faculty. 


| 


Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged to the 


extent commensurate with all-round physical development and good 
academic work. ‘Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 


Several other student organizations have specific aims which will be 


suggested by the following list: 
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Associated Women Students; Men’s Club; Art Club; Home Economics 
Club; Industrial Education Club; Outing Club (hiking) ; Debating 
Society ; Athletic Association; College Players: Golf Club; Alumni Asso- 
nation; Orchestra; Glee Club; Band: Kappa Delta Pi, National Educa- 
tional Fraternity; Delta Phi Delta, National Art Fraternity; Kappa 
Omricon Phi, National Home Economics Fraternity; Alpha Phi Gamma, 
National Journalistic Fraternity ; Pan-Hellenic Association, ete. 

With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation 
x the faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as 
Santa Barbara, it is hoped that the student may find all that contributes - 
30 a normal, healthy, and joyous life, at the same time that he success- 
‘ully pursues his studies in his chosen field. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


There are attractive opportunities for social and recreational activities. 

he most important student body organizations on the campus are the 
oct body as a whole, the Associated Women Students, and the Men’s 
pe) ub. 
_ Among the most enjoyed social activities are trips to the Channel 
{slands and the various beaches, dancing, stunt parties, automobile sight- 
seeing trips, bathing and hiking. During the year, plays are given at 
ntervals. The Community Arts Association provides numerous enter- 
ainments in drama and music, with productions and concerts regularly 
ach month. 

The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. The mild climate 
with its continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have 
nade this their home and through cooperation have developed a com- 
nunity spirit which is already internationally known. 

There is a flourishing artists’ colony and a writers’ club, both of 
which are active in sponsoring the native folklore together with all else 
which is best in literature and art. 

Thus the location of the college is in every way ideal, and, united 
with high college standards, offers inducements rarely found in such happy 
‘combination. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The requirements are specified in the detailed statement of each course. 
As nearly as possible all types of activity are provided for each student 
luring his stay in college. Unit requirements are not lessened by sport 
darticipation except as provided for by the course requirement. 

The men’s division of the Physical Education Department sponsors 
ntercollegiate and Intramural competition in all sports. 

The women’s division of the Physical Education Department sponsors 
he annual May Day Program and the Play Day, an invitational com- 
etitive and social event for the girls of the near-by high schools. 

All students are expected to register with the Physical Education 
Jepartment upon their entrance to the college. A medical examination is 
equired of all students as an entrance requirement. The college arranges 
or such an examination at a minimum cost to the student. 

In addition to furnishing activity courses for all students in the col- 
ege, the Physical Education Department offers major and minor work in 
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physical education for students who expect to make this field their life 
work. 

The college is in the process of acquiring an excellent athletic field in 
Mission Canyon, one-half mile from the campus. The site was originally 
purchased by friends of the institution and held pending action of the 
1929 Legislature. In the meantime the sum of $13,000 was expended 
from private funds in temporary improvements. With money available 
from the State the permanent developments will be made within a short 
time. The college is thus assured of one of the best athletic fields in 
. southern California. 

The college also has the use of the Pershing Park, a recreational] 
field owned by the city, which is lighted for night contests. ‘The past 
year, the college has used this field for its night contests in football and 


track. We hope to add baseball as a night sport for the season of 
1931-32. 


EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
I. Public Performances. 


1. Athletics. 


Participation in intercollegiate athletic performances is controlled by 
the rules governing the Southern California Intercollegiate Athletic Con: 
ference, which require at the time of a contest a passing grade in 12 
units for the current semester for all participants, one year’s residence 
in the institution the students represent, and college credit for 24 units 

Freshman and varsity teams will be organized in the various sports 
for intercollegiate competition. 


2. Debates, Dramatics, Glee Club and Similar Activities. 


Il. Major Student Offices. 


The major student offices are defined to include the following: 

Editorship of La Cumbre or Roadrunner. 

President of the Student Body. 

Social Chairman of the Student Body. 

President of Men’s or Women’s Athletic Association. 

President of A. W. S. 

Chairman of Student Activities Committee. 

To be eligible to hold any of these offices, a student must have carrie 
during the preceding semester at least 12 units of work and have mad 
an equivalent number of honor points. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service 
of its graduates and boards of trustees desiring to fill teaching positions 
There is a fee of three dollars for the service rendered. The fee covers i 
campus membership to the College Alumni Association and copies 0 
letters of recommendation sent by request of applicant to superin 
tendents, principals or Boards of Education. There is no guarantee tha’ 
positions will be secured, but since no difficulty has been experienced it 
placing our graduates, a candidate can feel reasonably confident 0 
securing a satisfactory position. 
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The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just 
completing the work of the college. A question blank is sent out each 
year asking for information concerning the work and prospects of grad- 
uates. From the returns the bureau is able to be of service in securing 
promotions for progressive graduates, a matter quite as important as 
securing the first position. All candidates are expected to reimburse the 
bureau for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
Appointment Secretary when making efforts in their behalf. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer 
session offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses 
of the highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or 
in the mountains. A session is held each year, beginning about two weeks 
after the close of the regular session. This session is especially designed 
for the needs of teachers in service, and suggestions are welcomed as to 
how it can better serve this end. 


THE ALUMNI 


The Alumni organization is an important factor in the life of the 
‘school. Upon graduation, students become eligible to membership. The 
dues are one dollar per year. Information is collected from all members 
each year through the questionnaire of the Appointment Secretary. 
Many new positions are secured for members by this means, and the 
‘school is kept fully informed of the activities of its graduates. Alumni 
reunions are held at intervals in Santa Barbara, and also in such centers 
as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton, and Bakersfield. 
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ADMISSIONS 


Purpose. 


“The State teachers colleges are the established institutions under the 
direction of the Department of Education to carry on, in part or in 
whole, as they may from time to time be authorized to do, any or all 
lines of work mecessary for the training of the public school teachers of 
the State of California. They are also authorized to grant baccalaureate 
degrees.” (Bulletin H-1, California State Department of Education, 


p. 3.) 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


I. General Qualifications. 


Every person admitted as a student to the State Teachers Colleges 
must be of good moral character, of good health, without physical or 
other defects which would impair his fitness for the teaching service; and 
of that class of persons who, if of proper age, would be admitted to the 
public schools of the State without restriction. A student in doubt con- 
cerning his health qualifications should consult the Health Committee. 


Il. Alternate Qualifications. 


a. Graduates of accredited public secondary schools of California, 
graduates of other secondary schools of California and graduates of 
schools of secondary grade of other states recognized by the president of 
the teachers college concerned as equal in rank to an accredited public 
high school of California, who have completed a regular four-year course 
of study, and who are recommended by the principal of the school in 
which such course of study was completed, oe be admitted to under- 
graduate standing as follows: : 


(1) Clear Admission: High school graduates who present twelve 
recommended units and the principal’s certificate of recommendation shall 
be granted clear admission. (Graduates of three-year senior high schools 
shall present nine recommended units earned in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve. ) 


(2) Provisional Admission: High school graduates who present fewer 
than the prescribed number of recommended units, but who, through their 
principal’s estimations and recommendations, present satisfactory evi- 
dence of ability to profit by courses in teacher training, who have abilities, 
interests, and talents desirable in teaching, and who pass suitable college 
aptitude tests, may be admitted as provisional students. At the close of 
the first semester in residence a complete reevaluation of the credentials” 
and records of all such students shall be made. Students shall then be 
granted clear admission, dropped from the college, or ccs sufficient reason 
continued as provisional students, 
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b. Teachers holding valid credentials to teach in any county of the 
State may be admitted for further study. Such students may become 
candidates for a degree, only when entrance deficiencies have been duly 
satisfied, as determined by the faculty of the college. 


c. Persons over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to under- 
graduate standing as special students provided they present satisfactory 
evidence of character, education, and general intelligence (including satis- 
factory score on a college aptitude test). Such students may become 
candidates for a degree, diploma, or teaching credential only when deficien- 
cies in entrance requirements have been satisfactorily removed, as deter- 
mined by the faculty of the college. 


Ill. Applications for Entrance. 


A. From High School, 

Applications for entrance, accompanied by all necessary information, 
complete scholastic record, letters verifying teaching experience, if any, 
personal recommendations, ete., should be in the hands of the Creden- 
tials Committee by July 15th for the fall semester and by November 15th 
for the spring semester. Evaluations of records given by the Creden- 
tials Committee are void if not used within a period of two years. 


Records of high school work should be presented on blanks which may 
be secured from the registrar’s office at the college. Fully qualified 
students should fill out the “Clear Admission” blank. Students who do 
a meet the full requirements should use the ‘Provisional Admission” 
lank. 


B. Advanced Standing. 

Credit may be allowed for work taken in other institutions of col- 
legiate grade. Applicants for admission who present more than the mini- 
mum requirements for graduation from California high schools, may be 
admitted and given such undergraduate standing as may be determined 
by the Credentials Committee. 


1. Transfers from Junior Colleges. Credits earned by applicant for 
admission who transfer from junior colleges will be accepted at the 
ceachers colleges for degrees and credentials upon the following basis: 


a. Not more than sixty-four credits of lower division standing may 
be offered. ° 
b. No credits for professional courses in education may be offered. 


Students transferring from other institutions should present full 
ficial transcripts of all work which they wish to present for evaluation. 
Such transcripts must be either the originals or copies attested by a 
jotary, or photostatic copies of the originals and must contain the 
‘ollowing information: 


a. Names of subjects. 


b. Units completed and grade obtained. 
ce. Hours per week and number of weeks. 
d 

© 


. Length of “hour” in minutes. 
. Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 
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2. Admission by Examination is sometimes permitted in exceptional 
eases. Such cases must have the approval of the head of the department, 
the instructor concerned, and the Credentials Committee. 


2. Admission on experience. In exceptional cases, for experience satis- 
factory to the department concerned, mature students are admitted. In 
no case does credit for experience apply to degree courses except that a 
maximum of eight units may be applied after examination in lieu of 
practice teaching. No candidate for a degree in Elementary or Junior 
High School Education may be graduated without completing satisfac- 
torily a minimum of two units of supervised teaching in this institution. 
For further information, consult the chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee. 


4. Residence Requirement. Of the 124 or more units required for a 
bachelor’s degree, at least 30 must have been completed in this college 
in residence courses of instruction during the final or senior year. 


Extension work may be allowed under approved conditions, not to 
exceed 30 units in amount. 


C. Examinations at Entrance. 


All entering students carrying six or more units of work, except those 
who present official evidence of having met this requirement previously 
in an accredited institution, must take the English A examination,* the 
college aptitude test, and a physical examination at the time of entrance. 
These examinations are given on the first days of registration, and form 


an essential part of enrolling in the institution. Registration is not ; 


complete until these obligations have been met. A small fee is charged 

for the aptitude test and for the English A examination. The physical 

epee is a part of the health service offered by the college Health 
ce. 

Students who have records for the completion of the English A require- 
ment, and of a psychological examination of college grade, should request 
that these records be included on the transcript of record which they pre- 
sent for evaluation. 


D. Registration. 


a. For entering students.—Registration takes place on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of Freshman Week, September 10, 11, 12. 
New ’students are expected to be on the campus during these days 
for consultation with the Deans, with the department heads, and 
to take the College Aptitude Test and the English A test, and 
complete their registration. (See ¢c below.) 


» b. Returning students.—Should register on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 14 and 15. 


. 


ce. Late registration —A fine of $2 will be charged for registration | 


after Tuesday, September 15. 
Registration is not complete until all fees, including student | 
body and laboratory fees are paid. Failure to take the College 


* Wor details of English A requirement, see English Department, page 65. 
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Aptitude Test at the schedule time, or to present in lieu of it a 
record from another institution of collegiate grade, will be counted 
as late registration. 


d. Program cards.—Students are given until Friday, September 18, 
at 4.30 p.m. to make necessary changes and adjustments in their 
programs. Cards must be in the hands of the Registrar at that 
time, and no changes may be made thereafter, except by petition 
to the Credentials Committee. 


FEES AND FINES 


Notr.—In payment of bills by check, checks of the exact amount of the 
9111 only will be accepted. 


For entering students only— 


College aptitude test (at time of registration) _-___-_-~- $1 00 
English A examination (at time of registration) _--_-~-- 1 00 
Perr vn atipaniacerpiine cent SR ee 1 00 
For all students— 
Registration fee per semester (State Treasurer) ------- 1 50 
Per unit in each course carrying laboratory work__-~--- 1 00 
Shas tale re DGG iy ao ge eee = aa ale PS PS 12 50 
MAprarViElbdIDLenanees... 2 ase i ee 2 00 
LN Ea) eo oe mae aigs Miia cg Bae ay aa ee eee 1 00 
Summer Session—For all students— 
Pecisiration sistate lreasurer is OCS S.ee 2a ee 15 00 
| Per unit in each course carrying laboratory work----~-- 1 00 
BR DIa CYert aT Leta CG es sa ao ee 1 00 
BImGeTiiieOdy mers Ane se sien 2e4 “ie epee see o_o 1 00 
‘Fines for— . 
eave nrecictration qa 50) 22) eet Ce bee ue 2 00 
Failure to meet officially required appointments, such as 
medical examination, English A examination, College 
apiitudertesisseach ah asl bwess se sollte eee eS 1 00 
Overdue library books: On reserve, 25 cents per hour, or 
Beuiill View wee eee a Re OS ee ee ee 1 50 
fthesebouke sper dive 4) 2228 20h eee en ee ee 25 
Failure to return physical education equipment—NSee 
under Physical Education Department. 
Failure to turn in by the required date the double sem- 
ester program card or the group of three daily program 
Paras Coch soCt me ene see rie ies MNES sole ey ae 1 00 


The Student Body fee each semester, as provided by the Student 
Body Constitution, provides for each student entrance to all regular 
athletic contests and other Student Body activities, and subscription to 
the college weekly, “The Roadrunner.” Payment of this fee in two 

‘semesters of a year entitles the student to a copy of the college annual, 
“La Cumbre.” ‘The Student Body fee also covers hospitalization insur- 


| ance for each student. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS AFTER ENTRANCE 


Students are classified in three ways: 


Il. Regular and Provisional. 


At the time of entrance they are classified on the basis of their entrance 
status with regard to whether they have ‘‘clear admission” or “provisional 
admission.’ All students under this classification are either regular or 
provisional. 


Regular students are defined as students who can fulfill the entrance 
requirements for “‘Clear Admission.” They are eligible to candidacy for 
any degree or certificate by the college. 


Provisional students are defined as students who can not fulfill regular 
college entrance requirements. They are not eligible to candidacy for 
degrees or regular certificates. 

Provisional students may attain regular status by earning as many 
grade points as units while carrying a program of 12 units or better 
during either semester of their first year in college. Application for 
change from provisional to regular status must be made to the Credentials 
Committee by petition. 


Il. Upper and Lower Division; Classified and Unclassified. 


The second classification is on the basis of the type of work chosen by 
the students—that is, the department of the college they elect to enter, 
and upon their year-status in the college. 

This college is organized on the typical Upper and Lower Division 
plan, and by departments. The Lower Division is primarily cultural and 
is fundamental to the professional preparation which takes place mainly 
in the Upper Division. In the Lower Division, specific requirements set 
up by the State Board of Education must be met. Also, such selections 
will be made from the Lower Division offerings as will prepare the 
student for his desired professional work in the Upper Division. 

The Upper Division of the college is intended to extend the cultural 
development of students and to fulfill the requirements of professional 
preparation for teaching according to the standards established by the 
State Board of Education. 

All students entering without advanced standing are, for the first two 
years, in the Lower Division. Students who, at the time of entry have 
determined upon their Upper Division major, may affiliate at entrance 
directly with that department and have their study cards signed by the 
head of the department in which they choose to register. The degree 
granting departments are the Home Economics, Industrial Education, 
Art, Elementary Edueation, Junior High School Education, Social Science 
(History), English, and Physical Education. It is advantageous but not 
necessary to choose one of these departments at the time of entry. 
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The college offers students considerable latitude in the selection and 
arrangement of courses. Two main classifications are made in the 
Freshman year: 


A. Lower Division Classified Students. 

Students who indicate on entrance a preference for a major field of 
study, are registered as Lower Division Classified, and have for their 
counselor the head of their chosen department. 


Lower Division Classified students may choose a major leading to the 
A.B. degree from any of the following fields. 


a. With a Credential authorizing the holder to teach. 


. The kindergarten-primary curriculum—authorized 1923. 
. Elementary curriculum—authorized 1923. 

Junior High curriculum 1929, 

Home Hconomics—authorized 1923. 

. Industrial Hducation—authorized 1923. 

Art Education—authorized 1926. 

. Physical Education—authorized 1929. 
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b. Without a Credential—Pre-Secondary. 


1. English—authorized 1929, 
2. History authorized 1929. 
3. Home Heonomics—authorized 1929. 


Students registered as Lower Division Classified may change their 
choice of major without petition merely by so indicating on their regis- 
tration cards at the beginning of any semester, subject only to evaluation 
of their previous records in terms of the new department chosen. 


B. Lower Division Unclassified Students. 


Students who decline to choose a major are registered as Lower Divi- 
sion Unclassified, and have as their counselor the Dean of the Lower 
Division. 

Students so registered will have great freedom in arranging their 
courses of study. Their selections may be exploratory or they may be 
directed toward some definite Upper Division work, the latter, of course, 
being preferable. As a rule, however, any selection showing a reasonable 
balance will be approved by the counselor, whose advice should be freely 
sought. Unclassified students may choose a major at the beginning of 
any semester, subject only to evaluation of their previous records in terms 
of the department chosen. 


Lower Division Unclassified students may make their selections from 
the courses offered without regard to limitations prescribed by the State 
Board of Education. 


Ill, Full-time and Part-time. 


A classification on the basis of the amount of work carried. Full-time 
students are those who carry a program of 12 or more units. They may 
‘be either regular or provisional. Part-time students are those carrying 
less than 12 units of work. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION AND 
, CERTIFICATION 


The requirements for the Lower Division or for graduation in the 
several departments of the college differ in many details. For the con- 
venience of all concerned, therefore, a complete statement of all require- 
ments for completing the work will be found in the outlines for that 
department. 


All students who are candidates for degrees and for certification to 
teach must meet certain requirements set up by the State Board of Hduca- 
tion, by the college, and by the several departments within the college. 
Requirements which are common to all students are as follows: 


I. State Board of Education Degree Requirements.* 


1. Units required for graduation are 124, of which 64 are normally 
completed in the Lower Division and 60 in the Upper Division. 


2. Required courses in Lower Division include 35 units of work dis- 
tributed as follows: 
Units 

a. Social’ Sciences, 22-22 So ae ee 12 
Selected from the fields of History, Economics, Political 
Science, Sociology and Geography. 

b. Natural ' Sciences 2... es 2 Se ee 12 
Selected from the fields of Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, 
Biology, Botany, Physiology. 

c. “Psychology se ne ee a ee 3 

d?Bnglish 2 (22222202 84. St a ee ee eee 6 

en Physiehl -Wdueation' ' {22216 0n Pe ee ee rae 2 


Il. Institutional Degree Requirements. 


1. Subject A. An examination in English Composition must be taken 

_ by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English Department is postponed until students are able to pass 
this examination. For details, see English Department, page 65. 


2. Foreign Language. Students entering this college without two years. 
of foreign language must complete before they receive the bacca- 
laureate degree, 10 units of a foreign language. | 

In the case of students over 21 years of age at the time of enter-_ 
ing the institution, substitutions may be made in the foreign lan-- 
guage requirement upon approval by the Credentials Committee. 


8. Mathematics. Students entering this college without two years of 
-. mathematics other, than arithmetic, must complete 6 units of | 
mathematics before they receive a degree. 


* State Roard of Education Bulletin, H-1, 1930. 
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4, Physical Education. Four units of physical education distributed 
over the four years of the college course, one-half unit each semester, 
are required of all students. This includes the two units prescribed 
by the State Board of Education. 


5. Lower Division work to include the 35 units of background and 
cultural preparation for Upper Division work, together with begin- 
nings in majors and minors, as well as some elective work, amount- 
ing on the average to at least 18 units. These beginnings may be 
made by selecting from the prescriptions of the State Board or 
from offerings from the following list: 


12 Art: 8. Mathematics. 

2. Biological Science. 9. Music. 

3. Education. 10. Physical Education. 
4. English. 11. Psychology. 

5. Foreign Languages. 12. Philosophy. 

6. Home Economics. 18. Social Sciences. 

7. Industrial Arts Education. 


6. Upper Division work made up of 60 units of required professional 
courses in Education and electives. Not more than 40 units may 
be taken in the field of Education, and not less than 40 units of the 
total requirements for the Upper Division must be selected from 
Upper Division courses. Upper Division courses are numbered 
from 100 to 199. Lower Division courses are numbered below 100. 


7. Majors and Minors. The work of the college is, in general, 
arranged so that the student selects a major field of study, and one 
or more minor fields, varying with the type of credential he desires 
to obtain. There is considerable variation in the minor require- 
ments for different credentials, and the candidate should study each 
department section carefully in this matter, and consult the depart- 
ment head before planning his program. 


A major in this institution is defined as follows: 


(a) Lower Division work of not less than 12 units in a given 
subject or field; and 

(b) Upper Division work of from 18 to 24 units additional in 
the same subject or field. 

(c) Majors will aggregate from 30 to 50 units. No major may 
include more than 50 units. 


A minor in this institution is defined as follows: 


(a) Lower Division work of from 6 to 12 units in a given subject 
or field; and 

(b) Upper Division work of from 6 to 9 or 10 units additional 
in the same subject or field. 


Choice of minors. The student should be guided in the choice of 
his minor field by the advice of the head of his major department. 
In general, minors are designed to give breadth and background 
in the training of the teacher, although they may also serve the 
purpose of providing him with a second subject which he can 
teach if necessary. Some combinations of subjects are better 
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teaching combinations than others. Some combinations are bette 
than others in transfer credit and as preparation for graduate 
study. The future plans of the individual student will determine 
which of these aspects should have greater weight in choice of 
the minor. Normally, a student majoring in a special depart 
ment should choose an academic minor. This will give better cul, 
tural background, and furnish a better balanced course for trans: 
fer to graduate standing. Students in special departments whe 
choose a minor in another special field should realize that such ¢ 
combination may give an unduly heavy program of nonacademi¢ 
subjects. 


Changing a major field. A student in the Upper Division whe 
desires to change his major will consult the Dean of the Uppe 
Division, indicating the change he wishes to make. The Dean 0: 
the Upper Division will then confer with the head of the depart 
ment in which the student is registered, and, upon their agree 
ment as to the desirability of the transfer, may approve thi 
change. The Credentials Committee, upon receipt of the prope 
blank, signed by the head of the department in which the studen 
is registered and the Dean of the Upper Division, will evaluat 
the student’s previous records and assign standing in the depart 
ment to which he has transferred. 


8. Requirements in Special Departments. The State Board of Educa 
tion requirements for degree courses in the Lower Division ar 
minimum requirements which must be met by every department 0 
the college. Additional requirements may be set up by the differen 
departments as may be deemed necessary for adequate preprofes 
sional training for the respective fields of teaching. The complet 
Lower Division requirements for each degree-granting departmen 
will be found under the particular department in “Outlines 0 
courses,” with complete Upper Division requirements, both Stat 
and departmental. 


I1l. Requirements for Teaching Credentials. 


-All of the curricula in this college except those designated as Pre 
Secondary Curricula, lead to credentials to teach in the public schools 0 
California. The State Board of Education has set up requirements fo 
each of these credentials, and the curricula in the various department 
have been planned to include provisions covering all requirements 
There are certain general requirements to be met by every candidate fo 
a teaching credential, and certain specific requirements for each type 0 
credential. 


A. General requirements for all credentials obtained through thi 

College.* | 

1. Completion of a four-year college course with a bachelor’s degret 
preceded by graduation from a four-year high school. 


* Special requirements for each credential are considered in eac 
department section. All credential requirements are outlined in Stat 
Board of Education Bulletin, H-2, 1928. | 
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2. A recommendation from the school or department of education 
of the institution that the applicant shows promise of success 
as a teacher. 

3. A certificate that the applicant ig physically and mentally fit 
to teach. 

4, Certain minimum academic and professional work including : 


a. State law requirement in American Constitution. 
All candidates for teaching credentials are required to pass a 
course in Principles and Provisions of the Constitution of not 
less than two semester hours, taken in a California teacher- 
training institution. In this institution, this requirement is 
satisfied by Political Science 1B. 


b. A minimum of 16 semester hours of work in the fields of 
Science, English, Social Science and Physical Education. 


ec. A minimum of fifteen semester hours of professional work in 
Education including: 


1. An orienting course giving a broad view of scope and his- 
torical development of the problems of American education. 
Covered in this college by Ed. 57. Introduction to Eduea- 
tion, which is prerequisite to all education courses in the 
Upper Division, 

2. A course dealing with the aims, scope and desirable out- 
come of the elementary or secondary school. 

3. A course in Educational Psychology. 

4. Principles of teaching with directed teaching in appropriate 
fields, and suitable methods courses. Requirements vary 
in the different fields and for different credentials. 


CURRICULA LEADING TO TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Hlementary School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to an Hlementary 


Credential, 


a, Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 


Education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school 
subjects, with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No 
credit may be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in 
preparation in the statutory subjects. Methods courses in the pre- 
scribed major and minor fields are professional courses in Education. 


b. Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. 


Kindergarten-Primary Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a: Kindergar- 


ten-Primary Credential. 


a. Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in EKdu- 


r 


cation, including adequate preparation in the statutory school sub- 
jects, with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No credit 
may be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in prepara- 
tion in the statutory subjects. Methods’ courses in the prescribed 
major and minor fields are professional courses in Education. 


b. Hach candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. i. 
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3 Junior High School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a Junior Hig! 
School Credential. 

a. Each candidate must complete at least 18 units in professiona 
courses in Education, including not less than 4 units in directe 
teaching. 

b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subject 
taught in high school, or a major in Education and two minors i 
high school subjects. 


4. Combination Curricula leading to two credentials—Students who desir 
to do so may take a combined curriculum which will lead towar 
obtaining two credentials at graduation. 


a. Kindergarten-Elementary Curriculum will include the requirement 
for both kindergarten and elementary credentials. 


b. Elementary-Junior High Curriculum will include the requirement 
for both the elementary and the junior high school credentials. 


5. Pre-Secondary School Teachers’ Curriculum. 


a. Each candidate must complete at least 12 units in professioné 
courses in Education. 


b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects ¢ 
subject fields usually taught in high schools. 


ce. No credential is given until graduate requirements for secondar 
certification have been completed. 


At present, the college offers Pre-Secondary curricula in the fields « 
History, English and Home Economics. 


6. Curricula Leading to Special Credentials in the Secondary Scho 
Subjects. 
The college has four departments offering curricula which lead 1 
special credentials on the secondary level. 


a. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Art. 
b. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Home Making. 
ce. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Industrial Education 


d. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Physical Education. 


In each case, the candidate must complete a major in his chosen fiel 
of fifty units; fifteen semester hours in Education, including not le 
than four units of Directed Teaching. For minor requirements, see tl 
section dealing with the department concerned. 

It is understood that proficiency in any part of the curricula here! 
provided for, when properly ascertained by the faculty of the colleg 
shall be deemed sufficient satisfaction of the items of the curriculu 
covered; provided, that no student shall be graduated from any curriculu 
on less than 24 units of work done in residence. 

A student teacher shall receive credit only for teaching done in a colle; 
training school, or as an assistant to a regularly certificated teacher wl 
shall supervise the work, unless supervision is provided by the college. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AFTER ENTRANCE 


For definitions of students as regular and provisional, full-time and 
‘part-time, Lower Division Classified and Unclassified, see page 24. 


‘The Unit. 


. A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of class 
work per week with two hours outside preparation, or if a laboratory 
subject, three full periods a week, taken for noi less than eighteen weeks. 
In any laboratory course, three laboratory hours have the value of one 
‘unit of prepared recitation. 


Class Status in terms of units. 


A student must complete 29 units for Sophomore standing, 59 for 
Junior standing, and 89 for Senior standing. 


One hundred twenty-four units are required for a degree or for a teach- 
ing certificate. 


PROGRAMS 


1. An average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 
17 units may be carried without petition and 18 by petition to credentials 
‘committee. Those students who are physically below normal are advised 
to take a maximum program of not more than 14 units. 


2. A regular full-time student may not take less than 12 units. 


3. A student with a single failure may not take more than 16 units 
the following semester. 


4. A student placed on probation is not permitted to enroll for more 
ithan 14 units of work in addition to Physical Education activity. 


5. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the normal load 
(17 units) is as follows: 


(a) The student secures a blank petition from the Registrar and fills 
it as indicated on the petition. 


' (b) He has it signed by the head of his department and by either the 
Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. 


(c) The department head returns the petition to the Registrar, who 


later reports to the student the action of the Credentials Committee in 
the case. 


Approval of excess units will be given only where the schelarship of 
the student indicates his ability to carry the work, . Petitions of this type 
must be filed on or before the Monday of the second week in the semester. 


| 6. A semester program card must be filed not later than Monday ‘ot 
the second week of the semester. Any change after the first week may 
be made only by petition. bi cea Ad 


7. For procedure in dropping a subject see “Withdrawals and Dropped 
Subjects,” page 33. 
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SCHOLARSHIP STANDINGS 


Scholarship After Entrance is Rated on a Five-point Scale as 


Follows: 
A—Superior. Represents outstanding work. 
B—Good. 
C—Average. 
D—Poor. Below average work, but passing. 
F¥}—Failure. 


Grade Points. 


The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in grade points. 
An A gives three grade points per unit; a B gives two grade points per 
unit; a © gives one grade point per unit; a D has no grade point value, 
and one grade point is deducted for every unit which has the grade F. 
No student will be graduated whose total grade points do not equal his 
total units. Standard work is obtaining 16 units with as many grade 
points per semester. This standard applies to each semester and also 
as an average standard to be maintained on the entire record of the 
student. For work marked “Incomplete,” ‘“Pailed,” or “Withdrawn,” the 
student receives neither units nor grade points. 

No person shall be graduated who has not made as many grade points 
as units—an average of “C.”’ 


The Count. 

When it is desirable to consider both quantity and quality of work 
done by the student, as in figuring for probation and dismissal, the count 
is used. 

The count is defined to be the sum of the grade points and the units 
made by the student. 


General Provisions Concerning Scholarship. 


1. No person shall be graduated who has not made an average grade 
of ay (Ad 


2. All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attainet 
a graduating average, and those issued to provisional students who hav 
not achieved regular status bear the stamp “On account of low grades 
not recommended for transfer.” 


3. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose tota 
average in the institution is below a “Q” average (that is, whose tota 
grade points are less than his total units). Any person already admitte 
to teaching whose total average shall fall below “C” is barred fron 
teaching until the “C” average is reestablished. 


4, Warnings at midsemester. Warning notices are sent at midsemeste 
to students reported to be doing unsatisfactory work at that time. 
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A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades 
D’s or F’s) in more than fifty per cent of the units originally scheduled 
a his program card when filed, shall be interviewed by the Deans. 


5. Failure in any course requires repetition of the course the first time 
is offered. 

A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not take 

1e second semester except upon special recommendation of the instructor. 

— such a student is permitted to enter a course the second semester and 
reported as unsatisfactory at midsemester, he is thereby automatically 

copped from the course. 


6. Incompletes. An incomplete grade is given only for excusable absence 
> other reason satisfactory to the instructor. 

Students receiving incompletes may take a second semester in the 
murse before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 
Incompletes not made up within a year become failures. 

Incompletes must be completely removed or definitely arranged for by 
le beginning of the last semester of the senior year. 


robation and Disqualification. 


1. If, at the end of any semester in college, a student fails to make 
venty-two counts (the sum of units made and grade points), he is placed 
1 probation. At the end of any semester, if the student fails to obtain 10 
munts he is disqualified. 

2. At the end of the second and any subsequent semester the student’s 
itire record is compared with what would have been obtained had he 
me standard work. If seriously below standard, the result is proba- 
on; if very seriously below, disqualification. 

3. Whenever a student is permitted to register for less than 12 units, 
*oportional reduction in requirements is made. 

i4. A student who incurs probation at the end of the second and any 
ibsequent semesters will, so long as his probation continues, be disquali- 
ed at the end of any semester in which he fails to maintain a “(” 
verage. So long as he maintains a “@” average on the work of each 
mester he will not be disqualified unless his work falls below the required 
meral average. 


‘Reinstatement, after disqualification, is possible only after the completion 
/a year’s scholastic work with a program acceptable to and filed with 
‘e Deans. 

‘Upon reinstatement a student is considered as being deficient in general 
verage the smallest number of grade points that will result in his proba- 
on. This provision does not affect the number of grade points he must 
fake to graduate. 

‘A student who incurs a second disqualification is not eligible for rein- 
‘atement. 


lithdrawals and Dropped Subjects. 


1. A student withdrawing from a class or from college for any reason 
‘ould notify the Deans and follow the usual withdrawal procedure. 
2. Courses dropped during the first six weeks of a semester are marked 
WV” or “F”’ depending on whether the student was doing passing or fail- 
§ work at the time of withdrawal. 
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8. Courses dropped during the last six weeks of the semester will b 
marked “Ine.” if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwis 
they will be marked “F.” 

4. Courses dropped at any other time of the semester will be marked “FE. 

5. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed fo 
by any instructor on his semester program card, or to take up a ney 
subject after the semester program card has been filed, must apply to th 
registrar for the requisité blank petition and follow the procedure thereol 
provided. Permission to change program will be granted only for extraorz 
dinary reasons, such as serious illness, ete. 

6. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


Absence and Honorable Dismissal. 


Excuses for unavoidable absence from class may be secured from th 
Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 


Application for a brief leave of absence, to expire on a definite date 
should be made to the Deans. 

No excuses for absence will relieve the student from the necessity 0 
completing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructo 
in charge. 


An honorable dismissal or an indefinite leave of absence may be issue 
to any student in good standing upon petition to the Credentials Com 
mittee. A student is in good standing if he is entitled to enjoy the norma 
privileges of a student in the status in which he is officially registerec¢ 
Students disqualified by reason of scholarship deficiencies, students 0: 
probation, and students under suspension are not regarded as students i 
good standing. 

Students who discontinue their work without formal leave of absene 
do so at the risk of having their registration privileges curtailed o 
entirely withdrawn. 


Examinations. 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist ¢ 
a minimum of four examinations, each to be given within one of th 
regular class hours, and distributed throughout the semester at the dis 
cretion of the instructor. Irrespective of dates of the examinations, reg 
ular class work will continue through the last day of the semester. 

2. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled t 
special examination except upon request to the Dean of Men or the Dea 
of Women and the payment of $1 to the Financial Secretary. The stv 
dent will present the receipted permission slip to the instructor at th 
time of the special examination. The instructor signs the slip and file 
it with the Dean. | 
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ART DEPARTMENT 


Mary E. T. Croswell. 
Austine I. Camp. 

Ruth M. Doolittle, B.A. 
Isabel Morton Fish. 
Fred L. Griffin, B.A. 
Ferdinand Kebely. 

Roy Lawhorne. 


. General Requirements for Graduation With a Major in Art. 


a. Candidates for degrees with a major in Art, as in all other depart- 
ments in this college, must fulfill all the State Board and general 
institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and as to required 
courses in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psychology, English, 
Foreign Languages, Mathematics, and American Constitution, which 
are set forth on pages 26 to 28. 


. Departmental Requirements. 


a. Minor field. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in Art must complete 
a minor selected from the following fields: 


English Industrial Education 
Home Economics Musie 
Social Sciences Physical Education 


Foreign Language 


b. Upper Division units in Art. 
33 units of Upper Division courses in Art are required. 


ce. Major; Specific Requirements. 


Units 
Arte ee —Demone and Colors 2 o9be ot ee 2 
JW 0 DARE AEET At a tata? oy sa © Cece aS Mame eee 1 
ATL aweo s-—-A Dplied. Design, ‘loys... os... 2a.8e 8 a 
ARS ae Stace design: 2. Je UWA bode eae ull 2 
Art 10 —Hlementary Freehand Drawing_______________ 2 
Art “11 Watercolor Painting.___-2_____._-.__-. 2 
AC Ope oma Lietterin eats a= 8 foie oe Sage) Dah lk eek a 
Art 13 —Pencil Sketching and Composition____________ 1 
Arter lt OP Oster. © set ies so ed a ee Me 24 
ALU LOR Pubie SchOolwA rte: mae OL A ee 2 
Art 101 —Advanced Design and Color__________..______ 2 


Aree LUCA—— Wn ving oe fee we AL Ce ee 8 1 
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Units 

Art. 102B—Weaving 2... 22... 2 eee 1 
Art108.. House.) Design... .2 Ueda eee 2 
Art 104 .—Jewelry .~..<..-1.-20 3 eee 4 
Art.105 . —CostumesDesien. aoe 22S a eee eee 1 
Art 106 .—Pottery .-.-2_- 2.64. eee 3 
Art..107..—Applied Design..(Textiles) 22-2 eee 2 
Art 108..—Leather, tooling-5..-- 3.42 222 eee 2 
Art. 110 —Art Needleworks. j¢ 22... ca65 5 eee ee 2 
Art»112 .—Bookbinding..46.—.-es eS eee eee a 
Art™’ll3. —Modeling .. —. 2 yi 
Art, 114. —-Interior “Decoration. 5-2 ee 2 
Art 115A—Figure, Drawing from [iité= lo ee 2 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life____________-_-_ 2 
Art 116 —Landsecape Painting—Oils_______________-____- Zz 
Art. 118A—-Art Appreciationasien ft eee 1 
Art 11I8B—Art Appreciation..._.__-U-) So ae ee i 
Art 120 —Figure Composition—Oil Painting________-__~_ (4 

TOGA], oie mile Siete = 4 eet ee 50 


3. Supervisor’s Credential. 


In addition to the certification for teaching art in elementary and 
secondary schools, the requirements for a supervisor’s credential in 
Art may be met by the following courses: 

Ed. 195 (Art) Organization, Objectives and Supervision of 

Instruction ‘in’ Art Hdueation_—-2_2U—_ oo) eee 3 units 

Ed. 195A (Art) Problems of Supervision in Art Education__ 3 units 

See Education Courses, page 62. 
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A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE FOUR-YEAR DEGREE 
CURRICULUM WITH A MAJOR IN ART 


LOWER DIvISION 


YEAR I 
First Semester 
Units 
science—RBiological or Physical. Science_______________...... 3 
PigetsA_Unglish GCompesition pait-ost ootaded wien eae 3 
meee Tiatore or Mmurope 24 9 re Be 3 
eee Jee Steam Olors oe ee ee ee et hy 2 
Saad se—-Instrumental Drawing. oe 3 
eer Get rve ee eee nt ee ee Se eee eee ioe 1 
?.E. 1A; 51A—Physical Education for Men and Women_________ 4 
153 
Second Semester 
mience—Biological or Physical Science___.____.___.__......________ 3 
Peels lelien Gm pORition, 2 se ae a 3 
ree ts PIE COL Ole BP ONG oe eras erat ee 3 
Mere bt CarsCUNOL AT ene oe ee ey ge 2 
ext 10—Klementary Freehand Drawing_____-__________..________ 2 
ce eee eee eet OE pW ORD oo oe oo ee SS ND 3 
»,E. 1B; 51B—Physical Education for Men and Women__________ 3 
163 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
mts science- of Dyeing Wocosns SIC) enliniod od doehig.) ty | y 
ec. b—Govyernment: 2-24.) motl gain hun woven hay) 3 
feel -—(reneral-Psychology*.-s2=-22222en2- SRO). “telliys. 1 yy 3 
meV ater: Color. -Painting:22-- 22640. (ulin k mA ARTY 2 
mere Lettering ~2esn 7 MN to Ee ret. glenn Ieolag itf— bor 1 
@t 13—Pencil- Sketching and Composition. ou ~~ 2 1 
Meant G-—_ CIONCOMOTM EPC an ears ees in ee ALY Ee Bee” 4 
"E. 1C ; 51C—Physical Education for Men and Women___________ 4 
163 
Second Semester 
id. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__________________ 3 
Seed. 2—Architectural Drawing. itis ne he 3 
See A Dlicd. Design, Toys oo) se Je ie eae. oP 2 
fete Oster, si. hotel wt Ate peo WT Jkt re 2 
Meese Design 9 ooo a ee net Got ce 2 
meetive—Social Science or Free___________________________.__ 3 
"H. 2; 52—Physical Education for Men and Women______--_____ 3 
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YEAR III 
First Semester 
Units 
Ed. 175-—Educational Psychology ------------------------------- 3 
Kd. 190 (Art A)—Teachers’ Course in Art, Elementary eee 2 
Art 10i1—Advanced Design and Color-2/____ === 2 
Art 113—Modeling 22-2. - 2 ee ee 2 
Art 103—House Design ~__.__22 == St" 2 eee 1 
Art 102A—W eaving__-__ 20 SESE Te eee 1 
Art 106—Pottery =.-.--_.---<-220 202 -Uee sil ee Sa 3 
P.E. 160A—Physical Education for Men and Women_------------- 4 
144 
Second Semester 
Ed. 190 (Art B)—Teachers’ Course in Art, Secondary_---------- 2 
Art 107—Applied Design, Textiles______..________--.-______--___ y 
Art 105—Costume Design 22202 25221 55-2 See 2 
Art 114—Interior Decorati0nsiicc-3-$25-55- eee ee 2 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life___-_-_-_____-_-----_--------- 2 
Art 104——Jewelry “2222222 eae re 2 
Art 102B=—Weaving Joe 2s thon sa ee ee bk 
P.E. 160B—Physical Education for Men and Women_------------- 3 
Elective—Upper Division Hlective_----------=_----=-=—=__- = _-& 3a 
—_ 
16} 
YEAR IV | 
First Semester | 
Bid. 173—Secondary Education —-.----.2_ [See 2 
Ed. 192 (Art 1)—Directed Teaching ~.---__-------------------- 25 
Art 116-—-Landscape Painting, Olls________ 342,24 Se eee 2 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life___s..2 23a 2e ee > | 
Att 108—Leather 'Tooling .-_--2-__-_-_ 22 = eee eee 2 
Art 118A—Art Appreciation _-s._-~.-. 23224 3— ae eee 1 
P.E. 161A—Physical Education for Men and Women__--_-----__-- 4 
Elective—Upper Division Hlective-_-._----+--<_-+-»----=~-=—__-== 3 
144 
Second Semester 
Hd. 192 (Art)—Directed Teaching--.__------------------------ 3 
Art:110—Art Needlework . -~ 22S kk eee ee 2 
Art 120—Figure Composition; Oil Painting. —11_2L mielieser ee | 
Art 118B—Art-Appreciation: i... 202821.) Sete eee eee 18 
Aft 112—Bookbinding. -a22..022cn..-24-- BEt lee ee 1 
P.E. 161B—Physical Education for Men and Women__-__---------- 4 
Bléctive—Upper - Division. Dlective.._.4._. 2... 2-3 eee 5 
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MINORS IN ART 


The Art Department is offering two minors—one a teaching minor, 
acluding some methods and directed teaching, and the other an academic 
tinor intended for those students who desire technical art training only. 


I. PROFESSIONAL MINOR 


(BIE T yA ape Du a ape ll ane ag aI Re aa ep Re i ode 13 units 
ere si—Design and Calor. 22) 0 iiss s high Bes-4 2, units 
Sarto to ublicwxschool Art_-.2 2 en 2 units 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing___________ 2 units 
mur tad tt VWateri@olon: 95 galipsnen ne ek ot 2 units 
Bett pl Gbteriniggres write oe 6! in te nt eth ec 1 unit 
Art 3—Applied Design—Toys_________.,_____.- 2 units 
*Art 14—Poster, or units 
Soviers: Staged Wesion (agnjiniGes haGeT oan oe ii 
BELISVISIGN eee ee See TOs Liye 6 units 
Kd. 190 (Art A)—Teachers’ Course in Elementary 
ee ie shy Page coe ug eget. 8 (og. 2 units 
Hd. 192 (Art 1)—Directed Teaching ____________ 1 unit 
DLCOCLY CARMat a Ae A tlge 7) P83 fata ee 0 3 units 


MD VISIOD) eee eae neh Bo ey! oak 9 or 18 units 


'The courses are the same as for the teaching or professional minor. If 
sired, four units of upper division courses may be substituted in upper 
vision in place of the courses marked above with an asterisk. 

MBLyasOmOLOLCCE ese aes ee 9 or 6 units 
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DESCRIPTION OF ART COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 1. Design and Color (2). 


The principles of art structure as developed in design and color ar 
the foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving origina 
studies in spacing, line, composition and color harmony, as applied t 
borders, surfaces and textiles. 


Art 2. Basketry (1). 

This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyein 
and staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven basket 
from original designs. Raffia, reed, and native materials are used. 

The handicraft arts of the American Indians, and other peoples, bot! 
ancient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs or tracings 
are made and reports given. 


Art 3. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 

The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys 
constructed with cardboard, beaver-board, and wood. Painted with poste 
and enamel paint. Prerequisite: Art. 1 and Art 10. 


Art 5. Stage Design (2). 

Problems of color, costume, and lighting for the staging of play: 
developed to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in fu 
proportions. Prerequisite: Art 1 and 10. 


Art 10. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 

Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical appl 
cation of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exterior: 
street scenes and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shad 
Pencil rendering. | 


Art 11. Water Color Painting (2). 
Still life compositions in water color. Prerequisite: Art 10. 


Art 12. Lettering (1). 

Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brusl 
and pen in their application to poster, illumination, and illustratio1 
Design the basis of fine lettering. 


Art 14. Poster (2). 

The principles of advertising are studied and various types of design 
are made with application to the commercial and theatre poster in blac 
and white color. Prerequisite: Art 1-+10+12. 


Art 19. Public School Art (2). 


Offered for the general professional department. The problems a! 
arranged to meet the needs of elementary school teachers. They are base 
upon the principles of design, and, where possible, are developed wit 
industrial application. 
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Poster, furniture, fabric, and toy designs are developed through paper 
cutting, and made with paper, cardboard, or other suitable material. 

Stick and linoleum block printing in practical problems with color on 
paper and cloth. 

Modeling animals, tiles, and small figure compositions, with plasticine 
and casting in plaster. 

Problems in sewing and making booklets and covering boxes. 

Ali problems have an industrial application. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 101. Advanced Design and Color (1). 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 102-A. Weaving (1). 


This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving from 
earliest times. Looms are assembled and put into working order; small 
looms for making Oriental rugs and woven tapestry are constructed, and 
weaving by cards is illustrated. Students may exercise personal choice 
in use of materials and of articles woven. 


Art 102B. Weaving (1). 


This course affords practice in the various methods by which the craft 
becomes an expression of art—employing color, line, and texture as a 
medium; it covers the ground from mere weave effects to the coverlet— 
types of weaving, overshot, double faced and double woven fabrics. The 
place of weaving in the history of civilization is discussed. Prerequisite: 
Art 102—A. 


Art 103. House Design (2). 


Lectures on the history and appreciation of architecture and studies 
of exteriors and interiors as applied to the home. A study of the mate- 
rials used in house construction; drawing original plans to scale. 


Art 104. Jewelry (2). 


Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, 
polishing and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 


Art 105. Costume Design (2). 


Study of mass, line, and composition in relation to the human figure as 
applied to costume. Original designs are made for the modern house 
and street costume, as well as for stage, festival, and pageantry. Pencil, 
ink, and water color rendering. Lecture on historic costumes. Pre- 
requisite: Art 1. 


Art 106. Pottery (3). 


A study is made of the composition clays and glazes; hand building 
and decorating forms from original designs; casting and pouring of forms. 
Actual practice in using the kiln. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 107. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). 


Original designs are applied to textiles and other materials. Emphasis 
is given to printing on textiles; all hand-processes are used, such as wood- 
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block and linoleum printing, stenciling, batik, tie and dye. Prerequisite: 
Art 1. and 101. 


Art 108. Leather Tooling (2). 


Original designs developed in leather tooling and staining applied to 
the making of bags, purses, and book covers. Modern and antique styles 
studied. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 110. Art Needlework (2). 


The construction and application of various stitches, ss Fae a medium 
for reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, 
millinery, and all problems to which needlework is applied. Prerequisite: 
Art 1A 


Art 112. Bookbinding (1). 
Instruction in the mending, sewing, and binding of books. 


Art 113. Modeling (2). 
Modeling from cast and life—casting. 


Art 114. Interior Decoration and House Furnishings (2). 


Lectures on appreciation of art in the home with practical application 
of the principles of design and color used in decorating and furnishing. 
This course includes the choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hang- 
ings, china, and the study of period furniture. Training is given in 
rendering elevations and perspective in color through problems involving 
the treatment of walls, floors, ceiling, and furniture. Prerequisite: 
ATC, 


Art 115A. Figure Drawing from Life (2). 

Lectures on anatomical construction of the human figure, application, 
drawing from life, head and costumed model, charcoal, chalk. 
Art 115B. Drawing and Painting from Life (2). 

From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. Oil painting. 
Prerequisite: Art 115A. 
Art 116. Landscape Painting—Oils (2). 

Painting in oil, landscape composition. Prerequisite: Art 2B. 


Art 118A-B. Art Appreciation and History (1-1). 

Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. Text—Art Through the Ages—Gardner. 
Art 120. Figure Composition—Oil Painting (2). 

Decorative compositions in various media, applied to beautifying wall 
spaces in the home and in public buildings. Prerequisite: Art 115A 
and 116. 

Ed. 190A (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art. 

See Education Courses, page 59, 
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Ed. 190B (Art). Teachers Course in Secondary School Art. 
See Education Courses, page 59. 


Ed. 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching. 
See Education Courses, page 61. 
Ed. 195 (Art). Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruc- 
tion in Art Education. - 
See Education Courses, page 62. 


Ed. 195B (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education. 
See Education Courses, page 62. 
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Education Department 


A. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D. 
Elizabeth L. Bishop, Ed.D. 
Margaret M. Burke, B.A. 
Edith M. Leonard, M.A. 
Nettie A. Maurer, M.A. 
Elsie A. Pond, M.A. 
Laura Specht Price, M.A. 
Robert Wormser, B.A. 


Majors Covering the Kindergarten, Primary and Elementary 


Fields. 


a. Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 

b. Kindergarten-Elementary Grades. 
ce. Elementary Grades. 

d. Elementary-Junior High School. 


Majors Covering the Junior High School Field. 


d. Elementary-Junior High School. (See above.) 
e. Junior High School. 


1. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Any of the 


Above Fields. 


a. Candidates for degrees and credentials in these fields, as in all other 


departments in the college, must fulfill all the State Board and 
institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and as to 
required courses in Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psychology, 
English, Foreign Language, Mathematics and American Constitu- 
tion, which are set forth on pages 26 to 28. 


. Majors and Minors—Specific requirements. Each candidate for 


graduation with a major in Elementary Education must complete 
two minors selected from the following fields: 


English Music 

Social Sciences Art 

Home Economics Physical Education 
Industrial Arts Natural Sciences 


Foreign Languages 


. Proficiency in the subjects of the elementary fields. Before regis- 


tration for Supervised Teaching, students in this department must 
demonstrate proficiency in penmanship, spelling, United States his- 
tory, and geography. ‘The required proficiency will be satisfactorily 
demonstrated by completing the courses in such of these subjects 


Kaen: 


ge 


h. 
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as are included in the departmental curricula, and by passing the 
standard examinations in the other branches, which are given twice 
a year. 


. Mathematics 10. The course in Arithmetic for Teachers given in 


this department assumes Proficiency in the fundamental operations 
in Arithmetic. A standard examination is given twice each year 
to determine this proficiency. Students who fail will be required 
to bring their skill up to standard before admission to the course. 
A coaching class will be formed for such students when necessary, 
but since this work is not of college grade, the expense of the 
coaching must be borne by the students who take it. 

Mathematics 10 does not reduce the 6 units of Mathematics 
required for all students. It is an additional requirement in this 
department. 


Science credit. Six units of Chemistry, Physics or Biology taken in 
high school may be allowed on the Science requirement, but with 
no reduction of total units required. When this substitution is 
made, six general electives will replace the six Science units. 
Work taken in college in fulfillment of the Natural Science 
requirement must include at least 2 units of laboratory credit. 


Social Science. If History of the United States is not elected, 
then Political Science 1B must be completed as well as History of 
the Americas. 


. Scholarship requirement. The average of all the grades received 


in Education courses must not fall below one grade point per unit. 


Supervised teaching requirements. Before a student may begin 
supervised teaching, he must complete the proficiency tests in the 
elementary subjects, as described in (c) and (d) of this section. 


Scholastic standing. Before a student may register for supervised 
teaching he must have maintained an average of one grade point 
per registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should his average drop 
below “C,” the student may not reregister for supervised teaching 
until the average grade becomes satisfactory. 

No student may be graduated without an average grade of “C” 
in supervised teaching. In case the average teaching grade falls 
below this standard, additional units beyond the total of 124 must 
be earned in supervised teaching, until the average grade reaches 
the standard set. 

Students with advanced standing may not receive college credit 
for experience in teaching before they have satisfactorily completed 
at least 2 units of supervised teaching in this institution. 
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Kindergarten—Hlementary Education 


i 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN-— 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


1. General Requirements for Graduation and Certification are the 
same as for all other departments in the college and the Education 
Department. 

Candidate should consult pages 26 to 28 for college requirements and 
page 44 for Education Department requirements. 


2. Specific Requirements for Kindergarten-Primary and Kindergarten 


a. 


Elementary Credentials. 


Proficiency in music. The ability to play accompaniments to simple 
rhythms and melodies and ability to sing in tune is prerequisite to 
all courses in kindergarten—primary and kindergarten—elementary 
curricula. 


. All Kindergarten—Primary Education students are required to’ minor 


in Music and Physical Education and to pursue as many Art courses 
as possible. The following Art courses are suggested: 


Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing__---__--------~- 3 units 
Art-"11—Water > Colors 22022... 2 ee 2 units 
Art 102A—Weaving!) 2-2) 2 sue EE ee 1 unit 


. Childhood Education. Education 57, Introduction to Education, and 


Education 175, Educational Psychology, meet the requirements for 
Childhood Education. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


1. General Requirements for Graduation and Certification for Ele- 
mentary Education are covered by the general requirements for all 
other departments in the college (see pages 26 to 28) and by the general 
requirements for the Education Department Majors. (See pages 44-45.) 
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Junior High School Hducation 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


I. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Junior High 


School Education. 


a. Candidates for degrees with a major in Junior High School Educa- 
tion, as in all other departments in the college, must fulfill all State 
Board and general institutional requirements as to majors and minors, 
and as to required courses in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
Psychology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics and American 
Constitution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26 to 28. 


b. Candidates for degrees and credentials in the Junior High School 
field must also meet all the general requirements which are specified for 
all Education Majors. (See pages 4445.) 


Il. There Are Three Ways of Earning Junior High School 


Certification: 


a. By majoring in Junior High School Education and minoring in two 
subjects taught in Junior High School. 

b. By taking the combined Elementary and Junior High School cur- 
riculum and minoring in two subjects taught in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools. 

ce. By fulfilling the requirements of one of the major subjects offered 
in this institution, completing a minor in a subject taught in Junior 
High School, and completing the following educational requirement : 


Units 
Introduction=-to Bducation____ —_.-- a eee ee 3 
Hducational, Psyehology <.3. 2... Se ee o 
Introduction to Teaching—Junior High -_________________ 2 
Principles*of, Junior High Hducation_2 22 22] 3 
Junior High- School _Pro¢edure_.2)_ = es ee 3 
Directed: Teaehing,-Junior Hish__| 5.2 =e ee 4 
Ill. Specific Requirements for Majors in Junior High School 
Education. 
a. Lower Division. 
1. Natural Science requirement. Units 
Science 50A-B—Physiology, plus electives________________ 12 


Chemistry, Physics, or Biology taken in high school count for 
three units each in meeting this requirement, although not more 
than half of it may be so met. Work taken in college in fulfill- 
ment of this requirement must include at least 2 units of labora- 
tory credit. 
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b. Upper Division. Units 
LO Artamppreciation. 3.0 COUP se WO Me tock iP 2 
Music’ Appreciation 186 “str oe Seeger pe yy 3 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives________________ 4 
Pi WU EEA pp pm Mani OT A ie CN UE Ns Oy ee SA 28 
a. Required courses: 
Introductionsto<Study of Hducation.__._-_ -_-. 3 
Prmeiples of Junior. High Schoolice dat away 3 
Junior hizhischoolk Procedures <i ecsit ie. 3 
Introduction to Teaching in Junior High School________ 4 
Supervised Teaching in Junior High School__________ __ 8 
Growth and Development of the Child_______...____ | 2 
Educational Tests and Measurements__________________ 2 
Bovce tional. Pavcholog vik Oal. Sede ee 2 bres id altys jee oo 3 
Tea Clon die SCIOlO ry te tee eee ee ee Te) a ee ps 


b. Not more than 40 units may be taken in Education. 
em LWP NEIDOLS erie tert ee Nee | Sea ee ee et hasty 36 


Must be selected from among the subjects taught in Junior 
High School. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION MAJOR STUDENTS 


YEAR I 
First Semester 

Units 
Hist. 83A—History of the Americass< 224." 3eseeeas plueren S23 3 
Sci. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or ; 
Sci. 20A—General Physics, or 
Sei. 50A—Physiology’ 2 22 2_ 200M YE _& Re ee eee 3 
HPnglish: 18A—English Composition£ 22222282 Se ae eee 3 
P.E. 1A or 51A—Freshman Physical Education_-__--------------- A 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives______-_----_------------ 6 

1534 


Second Semester 


Hist. 38—History of the Americas —.12-Ssc22000 2 ee 3 
Sci. 1B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 

Sci. 20B—General Physics, or 

Sci. 5|0B—Physiology, or 


Minor: Requirements, or General Hlectives.______-__ = 22 ee 3 
English 18B—English: Composition 2__ =.=. 4 _ 222-0 ae eee 3 
P.E. 1B or 51B—Freshman Physical Education___-_____________ 4 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives__....--<1--s-i_L_- 6 
153 

YEAR II 


First Semester 
Natural Scienceso22. soe. 5s O_o So ee ee 2 
(If Chemistry or Physics was chosen in first year, must take 
Physiology.) 


P.E. 51C or 1C—Sophomore Physical Education-____-____________ 4 

Sp. 1A—Elementary Spanish, or 

Fr, 2A—Dlementary Frenchi2. 2... .-L22 eee 5 

Pol. Sei. 99=-American Institutions..<-<_._ 22. 226 ee 3 

Social Science 25-2 so ish sa oe ee ee 3 
144 

Second Semester 

Natural Science (Continuing First Semester Course) ~--_---------~ 3 

P.B. 52.or,2—Group, Activities... to ae oe 4 

Sp. 1B—Elementary Spanish, or 

Fr. 1B—Hlementary French... 23. oe ee eee 5 

Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__________________ 3 

Minor Requirements, or General Electives____-___________________ 2 


Psychol, oti eee ee ee ee 3 
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VAR LEY 
First Semester 
. Units 
Ed. 174A—Principles of Junior High School Education___________ 3 
Art. 118A—Art Appreciation and History______2 0 ft 
Hd. 168—Introduction to Teaching Junior High School or elective_. 2 
Hd. 177—Growth and Development of the Child___....._. 2 
men CUA Physicalotiducationdeit ole ociniess inode eos a, 4 
meusicy2—sMusierAppreciationead! bee recede lee eae) Jel t, 3 
Minor Requirements, or General Hlectives___........____.. 4+ 
154 
Second Semester 
md. 174B—Junior High School Procedure__=______-..___ 7 
@rt 118B—Art Appreciation and History______..__ 9 a 
Hd. 136A—Educational Tests and Measurements________._______ 2 
Hd. 168—Introduction to Teaching Junior High School, or elective__ 2 
meece yes | mdash Josisilai il afodtt Uy jit? “odd al poliewie 8 
fe LOOT Phvyaicals Wducation__.___- 2. +. iinet oy 4 
164 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
merected Teachingsdunior }High, School... ose se 4. 
Meet tuucationd Pavchology 8 oe es 3 
menor Kequirements, or General Electives... v¢ 
1 MAEINEN, al A aie eel ellis ile fe Ai IG See el UN alld Pea ae Ga a 
144 
Second Semester 
Ed. 167B—Directed Teaching Junior HighpSehool 2243 beiravhe | 4 
fee HducationalisSociologyizvuseili_ -e)ioneieres fatnaw 1 2 
Minor Requirements, or General Electives... 8 
hetero Sg ee, ee eg os 4 
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DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATION COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ed. 57. Introduction to the Study of Education (3). 

An orientation course dealing in a general way with the aims and 
objectives of education, the historical background for the development 
of our present school systems, the high lights in our past and present 
educational theory and philosophy, and the broad outlines of school and 
curriculum organization and administration, and teaching procedures, 
together with a brief survey of the trends. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Ed. 117. History of Education in the United States (2). 

A study and interpretation of American educational progress and 
current practice. It deals with the more important problems of present 
day education in the light of their historical development. Readings, 
reports, discussions. 


Ed. 120X. New Procedure in Teaching Reading (2). 

The object of this course is to review the recent developments in 
teaching reading which have resulted from several carefully conducted 
scientific experiments. 


Ed. 136A. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). 

An elementary course in examination methods in modern school prac-: 
tice. It discusses the difference between testing and teaching, the signifi- 
cance of standardization, and gives some practice in the simpler pedagogi- 
cal and group mental measurements, with emphasis on simple diagnosis. 


Ed. 136B. Educational Measurements (3). 

An advanced course in examination methods; laboratory work; indi- 
vidual mental measurements; diagnostic methods. Opportunity for 
advanced students to do supervised research work. 


Ed. 137. Educational Statistics (2). 

The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the field 
of Education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of aver- 
ages, of variability, of correlation, and the use of the frequency curve. 
Graphic representation of statistical data. 


Ed. 139. Public Education in California (2). 

General problems of school administration discussed from the functional 
standpoint,:as related to the California school system and its laws. Ful- 
fills the State credential requirement in school law. | 


Ed. 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 


This course is designed to make the pupil acquainted with the aims and 
practices of pupil classification and the methods of vocational guidance. | 
The course presupposes some acquaintance with intelligence tests and 
educational measurements. | 
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| Ed. 157. Educational Periodicals (1); 


A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Read- 
ings, discussions, reports. 


Ed. 158. Speech Correction and Voice Training (1). 


This course is designed for the improvement of diction and the speaking 
voice with particular application to the nature and treatment of voice 
and speech defects. It includes voice training on phonological principles, 
ear training for the recognition, analysis and classification of speech 
sounds. It also embraces a diagnosis of faults in voice production and 
of speech defects in children with methods of effective treatment and cure. 
(Not offered in 1931-32.) 


Ed. 159. Home Background and Parent Education (2). 


Discusses the principles and methods involved in the various types of 
parent education with emphasis on the organization and activities of 
parental contact, including child study groups, Mothers’ Clubs and parent- 
teacher organizations. (Not offered in 1931-32. ) 


Ed. 160. Childhood Education (1) (2). 


This course emphasizes the importance of understanding children— 
their needs—characteristics and differences—as a foundation for scien- 
tific teaching. A study is made of the selection of subject matter— 
activities and methods in the kindergarten primary school. Each student 
will be expected to choose and study in detail a problem in which she is 
especially interested. This course is correlated with supervised observa- 
tion and participation in the kindergarten. (Not offered in 1931-32. ) 


Ed. 161. The Play Festival and Pageant (1). 
_ This course is organized with the aim of showing the educational 


value of plays, festivals and pageants and their vital relation and corre- 
‘ation to other activities in the curriculum. Creating of plays including 
ganization, setting, costumes and music will be considered with oppor- 
tunity for application in the kindergarten primary grades of the training 
school. 


ea. 162. Kindergarten-Primary Play Activities (1). 


In this course a study of the play materials used, such as building 
Jlocks, toys, nature material and playground apparatus will be made. 
Principles underlying the selection of play materials for children will he 


mphasized and opportunity afforded for experience in applying the method 
£ using these materials. 


fd. 170X. Philosophy of Education (2). 


_ An intensive study of education in relation to life. Readings, reports 
nd discussions aiming toward formulation of a working philosophy of 


ducation for the life needs of today. Required for the administration 
nd supervision credentials. 


id. 171X. The Principal and His School (3) 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. 
Means of securing improvement in instruction ; classification and promo- 
ion of pupils; retardation; effective use of the school plant; program 
laking ; extra curricular activities. 
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Ed. 172. Ethics for Teachers (2). 

An examination of the underlying principles of teacher relationship 
and of teacher-patron and teacher-social problems. A study of profes- 
sional standards as they relate both to life and to the school. 


Ed. 172X. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2\2 


This course will set forth the important new practices and the better 
known experiments in education now being carried on. The object will 
be to evaluate these practices and experiments in terms of theory, prac- 
tice and results. 


Ed. 173. Secondary Education (2). 

A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the 
American secondary school in the light of its historical development and 
European backgrounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school 
and elementary school on the one hand and to the problem of higher 
education on the other. 


Ed. 174. Principles of Junior High School Education (3). 


Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. 
The place and function of the junior high school, the character of its 
pupils, its organization and course of study, and its relation to the 
elementary school and to the senior high school. 


Ed. 175. Educational Psychology (3). 


The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. The 
original nature of man and his development with emphasis on individual 
differences due to environment and heredity and their influence upon the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. 

This course requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psychology. 


Ed. 176. Advanced Educational Psychology (2). 


A course offered for students who have shown exceptional ability in 
the educational psychology course. Fach student will elect and pursue 
throughout the term some particular problem of special interest. 


Ed. 176X. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (2). 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of various 
school subjects with special attention to the most \recent experiments 
and latest findings. 


Ed. 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school child 
in relation to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physical 
basis of education, the general laws of growth, physical defects, the health 
of the school child, and preventive mental hygiene. 


Ed. 178. Educational Sociology (2). 


The influence of the nature of our form of society and government 
upon the character of our schools. The way groups operate and the con- 
sequence of this operation as it affects school work. The school as an 
agency of meeting and effecting social changes. 
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=d. 180. Character Education (2). 


A study of the various means employed to inculcate the habits of 
»onduct deemed essential to effective living in a democratic society and 
in evaluation of the different methods used to foster moral living. 


=d. 181. Unadjusted Child (2). 


This course considers the outstanding behavior problems of young chil- 
Iren and the application of the principles of mental hygiene and psy- 
thology to their successful solution. Stress will be laid on the preven- 
jon of mental and personality disorders. Various types of records will 
ye studied. Observation in the training school is required. 


Education 190. 


All 190 courses are Methods courses. Symbols in parenthesis after the 
iumber indicate the department. 


Ed. 190. (Art E). Teachers Course in Art, Elementary (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in the elementary schools. 
Waking of original problems, and developing courses of study. 


zd. 190 (Art S). Teachers Course in Art, Secondary (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching Art in the secondary schools. 
Waking of courses of study and collection of illustrative material. 


Ed. 190A (Elem.). Elementary Education Procedure. (2). 

Reading, phonetics, language, spelling, handwriting. Application of the 
winciples of psychology and education to the organization of material 
rom the fourth through the eighth grades. Observation and critical study 
f£ current technique in teaching. 


zd. 190B (Elem.). Elementary Educational Procedure (2). 
Arithmetic and the social studies. Continuation of Ed. 190A (Elem.). 


Ed. 190 (K.P.). Childhood Education Procedures (2). 


This course embodies a complete discussion and analysis of the general 
ywinciple of modern progressive practice in curriculum making for the 
tindergarten and primary grades. Methods of procedure in developing 
uch activities as reading, writing, arithmetic, and social studies are 
valuated in relation to children’s experiences with full discussion of 
roblems of correlation and motivation. Hach student will pursue and 
omplete one or more individual or group study problems, reporting at 
mtervals and discussing these studies with the class (Not offered in 1931— 
1932). 


Zd. 190 (J. H.). Junior High School Procedure (3). 
Modern procedure in classroom practice in junior high schools. The 
roject method, the socialized recitation, examination and testing methods, 
eaching how to study will be subjects for special consideration. 


id. 190 (H. E.). Teaching Methods (Household Science) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching Home Economics, as applied in problems 
£ food and cleaning, including methods of presentation of subject matter, 
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reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching and 
book reviews. 


Ed. 190 (H. A.). Teaching Methods (Household Art) (2). 

A study of methods of teaching Home Economics, as applied in problems 
of clothing and house furnishing; including methods of presentation ol 
subject matter, reviews of various courses of study, discussion of various 
administrative problems, preparation of illustrative material for use it 
teaching, and book reviews. 


Ed. 190 (I. E.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Education (3) 


This course is offered as an opportunity for students to devote them 
selves to the solution of many of the numerous problems confrontins 
teachers of shop subjects, shop organization, courses of study, method: 
of teaching, extracurriculum activities, ete., form for topics for stud) 
and discussion. 


Ed. 190 (Mus. E.). Music Education (2). 


Organization, methods of procedure and administration of music in th 
elementary grades. 


Ed. 190. Mus. (K.P.) (2). 
Music for kindergarten primary teachers. 


Education 191. 


All 191 courses are Introductory courses. Symbols in parenthesis afte 
the number indicate the department. 


Ed. 191 (Elem.). Introduction to Teaching, Elementary (2). 


An observation, participation, conference course dealing with elemen 
tary school and classroom management. (Prerequisite to Education 19 
[ lem. ].) 


Ed. 191 (K.P.). Introduction to Teaching Kindergarten-Primary 0 
Kindergarten-Elementary (2). 


An observation, participation, conference course dealing with th 
Kindergarten-Primary school and classroom management. It emphasize 
class organization, control, attendance, and ventilation, sanitation, recor¢ 
keeping, and the purchase and care of materials. (Prerequisite to Edt 
cation 192 [K.—-P.].) | 


Ed. 191 (J.H.). Introduction to Teaching in Junior High School (2 


Observation of classroom activities and limited participation as 
requisite to Education 192. (J. H.) 


Ed. 191 (1. E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts : 
Education (2). | 
This course is a survey of the field of Industrial Arts Education and - 
designed to make the student acquainted with the common method ( 
solving problems of the course content and of planning the industri: 
education program in various schools. It includes also discussion regatr' 
ing the purchase of equipment and the handling of supplies. 
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‘ducation 192. 


All Education 192 courses are Directed Teaching Courses. Symbols 
1 parenthesis after the number indicate the department. 


d. 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching (2) (3)% 


Teaching of design, painting, modeling and art crafts in the elementary 
nd secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared material and 
iscussion. 


d. 192A-B (Elem.). Directed Teaching, Elementary (8). 
Practical experience in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


d. 192 (K.P.). Directed Teaching-Kindergarten-Primary (8). 

| *Directed Teaching-Kindergarten- Elementary (5). 
Practical experience in kindergarten, first, second, and third grades 
ad an opportunity to direct a kindergarten. 

*Three additional units will be taken in the elementary grades. 


d. 192A-B (J.H.). Directed Teaching, Junior High School (4-8). 


Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of 
ethod; participation, organization of Subject matter into lesson plans; 
struction of typical groups of children; individual and group conferences 
id discussion. Ed. 168 is prerequisite. 


d. 192 (H.A.). Directed Teaching (Household Art) (3). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
‘pert teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference and dis- 
ission. For all students working for a credential or degree in this field. 


d. 192. (H.E.) Directed Teaching (Household Science) (2). 


‘Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
pert teachers in household science. Classroom work, conference, and 


Scussion. Tor all students working for a credential or degree in this 
‘Id. 


A. 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching in Physical Education (2-2). 


This includes directed teaching in the various phases of physical educa- 
ym and recreation. The students are assigned to assist in various 
asses, on the playgrounds, and in different sports. Practice teaching is 
ider supervision in the elementary, junior high and senior high schools. 


1. 192 (1. E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (5). 


‘By practical experience under the direction of a supervisor it is 
anned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles 

teaching and the theory of education which have previously been 
esented and discussed in other courses, This teaching is carried through 
‘0 semesters, and one-half of the work is usually done in the College 
mior High School, while the other half is completed in the public 
aools of the city. 
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Education 195. | 

This number is applied to the courses in Supervision of Teaching. The 
symbol in parenthesis refers to the department concerned. 


Ed. 195A (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 

Methods and specific problems involved in the effective Supervision 0 
Art Education type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, evalu 
ation of teachers’ efficiency, and office organization will be the basis 0, 
this course. 


Ed. 195B (Art). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruc: 
tion in Art Education (3)* 

In this course particular attention will be given to the function of th 
Art Supervisor in Elementary Education and the relationship to th 
principal and teachers in such a system. 

General principles affecting classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meet 
ings and personal conferences with teachers will be discussed. 


Ed. 195 (Elem.). School Administration and Supervision (3). 

The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions 0 
administration and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary fo 
the efficient conduct of a school. Selection and rating of teachers, cut 
riculum making, etc. 


Ed. 195 (J. H.S.). The Administration of a Junior High School (3). 

The special purpose of this course is to review the development of th 
junior high school, study the existing forms of organization, give informé 
tion as to its special functions, and to advise as to curricula and course 
of study, methods of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and administré 
tion and scheduling of classes. 


Ed. 195A (I. E.) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruc 
tion in Industrial Education (3). 

The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duti¢ 
and functions of the supervisors. Special consideration is given to th 
objectives in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of tk 
supervisor and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, th 
administration, and the school system as a whole. 


Ed. 195B (I.E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial | 
Education (3). ; 

In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the speci 
problems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial am 
vocational education. Type projects in supervision of instruction, cours 
of study, teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teachir 
efficiency, etc., constitute a part of the work. 
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ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


William Ashworth, M.A. 
William C. Maxwell, Ph.D. 
Kenneth Gobel, B.A. 
Margaret Burke, B.A. 
Marie C. Davis, A.B. 


1. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in English. 


Candidates for degrees and credentials with a major in the field of 
English, as in all other departments in this college, must fulfill all the 
State Board and institutional requirements as to majors and minors, 
and as to required courses in Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psy- 
thology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, and American Consti- 
sution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26 to 28. 


2. Specific Departmental Requirements and Recommendations. 


Units 
a. Maximum units which may be taken in English____________ 40 
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ec. Academic list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of A.B. with English as a 
major, must be chosen from the following list of courses, and the 40 
units in Upper Division work must be selected from the same list: 


Art. All courses. 

Education. 57, 117, 170X, 173, 175, ETOP Clio. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Language. All courses. 

Industrial Education. 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A—B, 4A—B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Education. All courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A-B, 5, 92; Physics 20A-B, 2A-B, Botany 
40A-B ; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A—B. 

Social Science. All courses. 
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These units must not be in more than two languages. Each year 
of high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satis- 
faction of 3 units of this requirement. 

Units 
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f. Additional year course. 
At least 6 units for one of the following groups: 


1. Foreign Language, additional to d. 

This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 

2. Mathematics: Plane Geometry, Trignometry, Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Plane Analytic Geometry, College Algebra. Introduc- 
tion to Calculus. This may be satisfied in part in high school. 

3. Philosophy. 


Upper Division Requirements. 


a. Units required in Upper Division. 
A student must complete fifty-four (54) units after he is admitted 
to Upper Division. 
Forty units of the work done by students in the Upper Division 
must be made up of Upper Division subjects. 


b. Maximum English units in Upper Division. Not more than 30 
units of Upper Division courses taken in Hnglish after entering the 
Upper Division will be counted toward the A.B. degree. Twenty- 
four units of Upper Division English are required. 


c. Senior transfers to the college. Students with Senior standing at 
the time of admission, who transfer to the college from other insti- 
tutions, must complete at least 18 units in Upper Division courses, 
including at least 12 units in English, but no student may be gradu- 
ated from the college with less than 24 units of work completed in 
residence. 


d. Scholarship within the department. The student must have an 
average grade of C, one (1) grade-point per unit, in all courses 
offered as a part of the 24-unit major. 

Students who fail in the Lower Division to attain an average of 
one grade point for each unit of work taken in the English depart- 
ment may, at the option of the department, be denied the privilege 
of a:major in the department. 


Courses Required for the Major in English. 


Total required units_....2----<--__.--_-_eseR oh eee 36 
Required courses. 


English 18A—B—English Composition ~~------------------- 6 
English 82A—B—History of English Literature----_------~-~~- 6 
English 122—Shakespeare ~-------------+------------------ 3 
English 180—Poetry —.-2.--_-_ 258iu0s _U2) _ SSeS 3 
Hnglish 117—Chanter 222-2 et ae eens 3 
English 131—Spenser, or 


Dnelish 147—Milton 2-2.-..5-2225-- 25 ee 3 
Wnglish—HBlectives {i_ce0l wit 0 t_ on ee ee ee 12 
Minor. 


Majors must elect as their minor a subject taught in high school. 
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pecial Students. 


A special student who wishes to enroll in any English course may do 
, provided: that he is not less than 21 years of age; that he has filed 
tisfactory written evidence with the Registrar that he is fit to pursue 
ie work desired; that the head of the English department under whom 
» plans the greater part of his work gives his written approval. 
Should a special student change his status to that of a regular or 
‘ovisional student he must meet all the requirements demanded of such 
udents carrying work in English before he shall receive credit for any 
ork done by him as a special student. 


he Subject A Requirement. 


a. Unless otherwise stated herein, all undergraduate entrants must, at 
e time of their first registration at the college, take an examination 
10wn and designated as the Examination in Subject A. The purpose of 
us test is to determine the ability of such entrants to write English 
ithout gross errors in diction, grammar, punctuation, sentence-structure, 
id spelling. 


b. The examination in Subject A will be given at the opening of each 
mester on the Saturday preceding the beginning of instruction. If the 
dlege finds it necessary so to do, a second examination for late entrants 
ill be held not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
mester. For either of the above examinations a fee of one dollar ($1) 
ul be charged. The results of each examination will be made public not 
ter than the day following the same. Papers submitted in the tests will 
» graded as “passed” or “failed.” No papers submitted by students will 
‘ returned to them, once such written tests have been handed to the 
llege examiners. Any student who is not present at the examination in 
ibject A which he is required to take will be graded as failed in the 
amination. 


ce. Students wha do not pass the examination in Subject A will be 
quired to take, immediately following such failure, a course of instruc- 
m, known as Course in Subject A, which gives no credit of any sort 
ward graduation in the college. 


d. Should the student again fail in the Course in Subject A, he will be 
quired to repeat the course the next semester of his college residence. 
ae Course in Subject A will be given each half year, two hours a week, 
tr twelve weeks, beginning one week after the second examination, if 
ch be held; otherwise, as soon after the first examination as is possible. 


e. All students required to enroll in Subject A shall be charged a fee 
' $10 each, and the charge shall be repeated, without deduction of any 
od, each time they take the course. 


f. Whenever, in the judgment of the instructor in the class in Subject 

a student shows sufficient excellence in his work, the instructor is 
thorized to give him a final passing grade in Subject A, to permit him to 
‘thdraw from attending the class. 


g. The date before such withdrawals are allowed shall be determined 
the examiners in charge of the Subject A examination. The determin- 
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ing of the portion of the fee, if any there be, that is returnable shall be 
made by proper administrative authority. 


h. No student who has not passed either the examination or Course 
in Subject A will be admitted to any State college course in English, 
_which also includes Public Speaking, either for credit or as an auditor. 
No student will be admitted to Upper Division standing until he has 
passed either the examination or Course in Subject A. No student shall 
be granted a bachelor’s degree by such departments so authorized and 
empowered until he has passed either the examination or Course in 
Subject A. 


i. In grading conditions and failures the course in Subject A is gov- 
erned by the same rules and regulations as are the college courses. 


j. A student who has failed in an examination in Subject A may not 
have the privilege of taking a subsequent examination until he has met 
the demands of the Course in Subject A. However, should the student 
received a condition in the Course in Subject A, he may, with the approval 
of his instructor, be admitted to the next succeeding examination in 
Subject A. 


k. A student who passes Subject A is not required, but is advised to 
continue his training in both English Composition and Public Speaking. 


1. Failure in the examination in Subject A does not prevent admission 
to the college. 


Exceptions to the Above. 


a. Any student who has received a grade of 60 per cent in the College 
Entrance Examination Board in English 1, or in Subject A, or in the 
comprehensive Examination in English, will receive credit for Subject A. 


b. A student who enters the college with sixty (60) or more credits or 
units of advanced standing, and who has passed an examination similar 
to the examination in Subject A at the institution from which he came, 
or who has completed a course in English Composition at that institution 
deemed acceptable by the college examiners, will be exempt from the 
requirements of Subject A. 


ce. A student who has passed an examination in Subject A, or its 
equivalent given by any institution of collegiate standing that accepts 
the college findings in Subject A, will receive like credit for Subject A 
in this college. 


Comprehensive Final Examination. 


At the end of the Senior year the English Department requires a com- 
prehensive final examination of all undergraduates majoring in English. 
This examination is divided into two parts: (1) a set three-hour examina- 
tion covering English Literature, particularly from 1350 to 1900; (2) an 
essay, requiring three hours in its development and completion, the subject 
of which is to be chosen from a list submitted to the candidate at the time 
of the test, and dealing with questions and problems with which the under- 
graduate is assumed to be familiar. Both of these tests will be preceded 
by. oral quizzes and examinations, as the department may deem it best to 
give them. The preparation for the Comprehensive Final Examination 
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will extend through the candidate’s entire period of Upper Division resi- 
dence. This work shall not appear on the study-list of the student as a 
subject that is to be provided for at a particular session with a particular 
instructor in charge. However, when the student has passed the examina- 
tion, the grade assigned by the department will be recorded with the 
registrar. 

No student in English will be recommended for graduation who ignores 
the preliminaries leading up to the test, or who fails in the final examina- 
tion, regardless of the grades made by such student in other subjects. 


A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR ENGLISH MAJOR 


STUDENTS 
YEAR I 
| First Semester Units 
ng. 18A—English Composition_______-__-________________ 3 
‘Romantic Language (French or Spanish) _-_________________ 5 
EAE gt ay ag ap on hag i A eam ENA ad ty gaa 3-5 
mee OLA OF LA—Physical Wducation-2.2 2-2 Lele 4 
Hist. 2A—History of Modern DLO DCs eee ae nee aa 
144 or 164 
Second Semester 
Eng. 18B—English Composition-___._______._________ 2 
Romantic Language (French or Spanish)_--_-_-____-____ 5 
we. 5186 or 1B—Physical Education-._._.________......____ 4 
BCG eae ie LL Epi ap Ee op RUSE 3-5 
Seen ac OL eM OGErn | l0UuTOpeG =. 1. 228. pte ry et 3 
| 144 or 163 
YEAR II 
| 3 First Semester 
Hng. 82A—History of English Literature___________________ - 
Romantic Language (French or Spanish)_~-_-__.-__________ 3 
eee eres, ae eet 0 ee oe Vow ere ee ys os 3-5 
RCO Yo 1O5' Seti oe tee le ee ct th i abe: Rh Ot 3 
‘History 102A—History of the United States_________________ 3 
fe. 51C or 1C—Physical Hducation._..___...._____________ 4 


Second Semester 


‘Eng. 82B—History of English Literature_______._._________ S 
Romantic Language (French or Spanish) _.-________________ 3 
a Nelle nee an hah St ltr pal ke a a OT 3-5 
Heh). 52 or 2—Physical Education____.________________ 4 4 
‘Hist. 102B—History of the United States____.______________ | 3 
Pol. Sci. 1B—Government, or 

Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education 3 


154 or 174 
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YHAR III 
First Semester Units 
Eings,122—Shakespeare.2- 2 nee ee 3 
Bd... 175—Bducational,; Psychology —.—. 2-24 - eeee  e 3 
P. EB: -160A—Physiceal Education 2-2) o.oo 4 
Electives— 
Hinglish. - 4-3 ee ee ee oe 3 
History 
Language 
Home , Hiconomics, }2o- sense ooh eee a ee eee 3 
Science 
Art 
Ed. 174—Prin. Junior High School Education__________________- 3 
153 
Second Semester 
Bing. 122—Shakespear ea a gp ce 3 
P.H. “16Q0B—Physical’ Dducation--—___ ee 4 
Electives— 
Hnglish; 2225022 S22 232226 See ee ee 3 
History 
Language 
Home” Hconomics + ne i 6 
Science 
Art 
Ed. 191—(J.H.) Junior High School Procedure_--_/__-__________ 3 
153 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Eng. 217—Chaucer 22061. ee oa ee 3 
P.H. 161A—Physieal Education_..2.__ 2. 2 ee eee 3 
Electives— ; 
English ) 22022-2252 Se eee 3 
History 
Language 
Home Economics 
Science, a had ee pt el 9 
Art 
Education 
Sociology 
Eid. 192A-B—(J.H.). Directed, teaching-— 3 a ee 4 
163 
Second Semester 
Eng. 131—Spenser, or 
Hing. 147—Milton. oucuc cc eee 3 
Education Hlectives 2.224222 29S Pa Be eee bee 
English ‘Wlective_-2 0 a a ee ee 3 
P.H. 161 B—Physical- Hducation2i25. 10 22 oe 4 
Eng. 199—-Comprehensive Review-_-_-_--______________________ 0 
FOIECTive Geen eee ee ee £ 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH COURSES 


English A (noncredit). 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is necessary for all courses in the 
English Department. 


Hnglish A is the course prescribed for students who have received 
unsatisfactory grades in Subject A (entrance examination in English 
Composition). Fee, $10, to be repeated each time the student takes the 
course. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


English 8. English Structure (3). 


A study of English structure with special reference to the identification 
of the common elements in all language. Intended to increase the 
student’s command of words and sentences as standard vehicles of 
thought. Some attention will be given to the historical development of 
word forms as a background for the student’s vocabulary. 


‘English 15A-B. Public Speaking (3-3). 
Practice in oral rhetoric; exposition and argumentation; organization 
and presentation of suitable platform speeches. 


English 18A-B. Freshman Composition (3-3). 


A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in theme 
writing; an attempt to develop good taste and an adequate expression in 
English; assigned readings; personal conferences. 

Second-year English presupposes the obtaining of a satisfactory grade 
in English 18A-B; otherwise, the permission of the departments must 
be secured before enrollment. 


‘English 38A-B. Advanced Composition (3-3). 


For students who have a satisfactory grade for Freshman Composition, 
‘and who desire further development in writing. There are no assigned 
‘lessons, exercises, or texts. The student must submit at least five original 
\articles, essays or stories, each of approximately 3000 words, during the 
semester. Initiative rests solely with the student; the instructor restricts 
‘himself to criticism and advice. This course may be taken as an Upper 
Division subject; it may also be repeated for credit. 


English 44A-B. Play Production (3-3). 


The study and production of plays, supplemented by lectures, readings 
and reports. Practice in directing, producing, and participating in class- 
room productions. 

One lecture and two two-hour laboratory periods a week. 


English 80. World Literature (3). 


Lectures and assigned readings in translation of some of the world’s 
literary masterpieces, both ancient and modern. The material used will 
vary from year to year. (Not offered, 1931-382.) 
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English 81A. American Literature (3). 


A general survey of American literature, with detailed attention to the 
more important writers in the colonial and national periods. (Not 
offered, 1931-32.) 


English 82A-B. English Literature (3-3). 


A historical survey of the classics of English literature, with special 
attention to the rise and evolution of typical literary forms, and of their 
relation to political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. 


English 83. Short Story (3). 


The reading of some of the classics in this field; the elaboration of plots 
and the writing of short stories based upon material developed by the 
members of the class. Prerequisite: A grade of at least B in English 
18A-B. (Not offered, 1931-382.) 


English 84. Essay (3). 

The reading and discussion of essays, for the most part modern, planned 
to give an understanding and an appreciation of this type of literature; 
the preparation of magazine articles, literary, and dramatic criticisms, 


both formal and informal in character. Prerequisite: A grade of at 
least B in English 18A-B. (Not offered, 1931-82.) 


English 85. Writers of Today (3). 


A survey of contemporary English literature; discussions of current 
tendencies; required readings. (Not offered, 1931-382.) . 


English 87. Bible as Literature (3). 


Representative parts of the Old and New Testaments studied as 
literature. 


English 88. The Appreciation of Literature (3). 


A chronological study in the literature of English and American criti- 
cism, with readings from Dryden, Coleridge, Pater, Shaw, Spangran, 
Mencken, and others. Consideration will be given to the theories of 
Tolstoi, Brandes, France, Schopenhauer, Hoyt, Croce, and other modern 
critics. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Junior Year 


English courses from 120 to 189, inclusive, presuppose junior standing. 
In exceptional cases students with 12 hours of work whose standing is 
satisfactory may register in junior classes. In any event such work will 
count for Lower Division credit only. 


English 120. Modern Drama (3). 


A study of contemporary English and continental drama, based upon 
the reading, discussion, and criticism of significant plays; modern theories 
of stagecraft; the technique of the contemporary theater and possible 
tendencies of the drama. (This course may be taken to advantage with 
English 129.) | 


| 
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inglish 122. Shakespeare (3). 

Rapid reading of at least 15 of the more important plays, chosen in 
hronological order, from the Shakespearian canon. Lectures, discussions, 
teekly reports, and special assignments. This course is required of all 
Inglish majors. 

inglish 123. The. Modern Novel (3). 

_A survey of current fiction in England and America; changing aspects 
f the recent novel; contemporary philosophy in the guise of fiction. 
ectures, discussions, reports, bibliography. (Not offered, 1931-32.) 


tnglish 124. Current Drama (2 or 3). 


Inheritance from the previous generation of dramatists; experimenta- 
ion versus orthodox drama; playwrights, actors, publishers, and pro- 
ucers; who sets the standards; the psychology of the audience; the 
resent dramatic outlook in Europe and America. 


polish 129. Pageantry (3). 


Origin and development of pageantry; subjects suitable for community 
xpression in pageant form; a general study into the mechanical possibili- 
es and limitations of the modern theater; construction of models, stage 
ettings, and properties. (This course may be taken to advantage with 
inglish 120.) 


‘nglish 180. Poetry (3). 
The study of the appeal, content, forms, and methods of poetry; its 
ossibilities as a vehicle for the interpretation of life; a study of types. 


inglish 187J. Children’s Literature (2). 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; histories, scientific and geo- 

raphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical 
samples into good dramatic form; the pageant as an outgrowth of 
olk-culture. 


inglish 188A-B. Eighteenth Century Literature (3-3). 


‘The Restoration and its influences; Dryden, Shaftsbury, and other 
werunners of romanticism; Johnson and his circle; the rise of romanti- 
Sm and its triumph; Burns, Wordworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Keats, 
od Shelley. (Not offered in 1931-32.) 


inglish 189. History of the English Language (3). 


_A general survey of the English language; its relation to other 
inguages; the chief periods; the development of forms, sounds, and 
ieanings, and foreign influences. (Not offered in 1931-32.) 


nglish 190. Nineteenth Century Literature (3). 


The philosophic theories, expressed and implied, in the great writers 
: the last century; their attitude toward mysticism, free will, mechanism, 
aterialism, fate, idealism, etc. 
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Senior Year 


Designed primarily for English majors with Senior standing. Senior; 
in other departments may enroll in the following courses, however, upot 
satisfying the department as to their preparation. 


English 117. Chaucer (3). 


The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The Canterbury Tales 
and the Troilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers. 


English 131. Spenser (3). 


Spenser as “a gateway to the renaissance”; the religious, political, am 
cultural background of sixteenth century Hurope; the problems of Tudo! 
England as revealed in Spenser; a careful reading of The Fairie Queen 
and other poems. 


English 147. Dante and Milton (3). 


A rapid survey of the epic as developed by Homer, Virgil, Dante, an 
Milton; an intensive study of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, an 
Samson Agonistes; Milton as a writer of prose; his influence on th 
thought and poetry of succeeding generations; the modern epic. 


English 151. Old English (3). 
Grammar and translation of selected passages. 


English 153. Middle English (3). 
Grammar and translation of selected passages. 


English 198. Seminar (Honor Course) Credits to be arranged. 


The English seminar is planned for independent study and researel 
for such students who, in the opinion of the English department, ar 
deemed equal to its demand. Eligibility—Enrollment is possible onl 
through invitation of the department and not through the choice of thi 
student. Generally speaking, those undergraduates will be considered whi 
have obtained at least their junior standing, and who are in the uppée 
quartile. No definite number of units can be stated for this work, thest 
varying with the demands of individuals. 


English 199. Comprehensive Review. Credits to be arranged. 


This course is intended only for Juniors and Seniors who are candi 
dates for the A.B. degree. It consists of examinations, oral and written 
as the department may determine. No student will be recommended foi 
graduation who has not worked seriously in this class. 


Extra Unit Course. 


Qualified students may take an extra unit of independent work i 
connection with any course in which such students enroll, by permissioz 
of the department. The college reserves the right, however, to withhok 
such extra unit credit until the same is satisfactorily obtained. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Eda Ramelli, B.A., M.A. 
Charles Robson, B.A. 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


| Fr. 1A-B. Elementary French (5-5). 

_ Hssentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
‘ducted in French. 

'Fr. 2A. Intermediate French (3). 

Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of French prose and dis- 
cussion in French. Prerequisite: Courge 1B or three years of high school 
'French. Two years of high school French with grades of A or B may 
sometimes be accepted. 
| Fr. 2B. Intermediate French (3). 

/ Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 


| Fr. 40A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school French. 


Hn 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
| Fr. 101A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


‘Fr. 112A-B. Advanced French (3-3). 


__ Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth Century 
French drama, novel, and poetry. 


‘Fr. 140A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sp. 1A-B. Elementary Spanish (5-5). 


Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
‘ducted in Spanish. 


Sp. 2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of Spanish prose and dis- 
cussion in Spanish. Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school 
Spanish. Two years of high school Spanish with grades of A or B may 
sometimes be accepted. 
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Sp. 2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 


Sp. 50A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school Spanish. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Sp. 102A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


Sp. 110A-B. Advanced Spanish (3-3). 


Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth Century 
Spanish novel, drama, and poetry. 


Sp. 150A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


MINORS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


These departments have not as yet a major curriculum. They do, 
however, offer minors as follows: 


& 
FRENCH 
Lower Division— 

Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in 
French or College courses as follows: 
Fr. 1A-B—BElementary French —2.-_-_-_2 eae 10 units 
Fr. 2A-B—lIntermediate French ~-~~-~---~---=-__= 6 units 
It is suggested that the student take in addition at least 
one semester of Lower Division directed reading. 


Fr. 40A or 40B—Directed Reading__------------ 2 units 
Upper. Division._..--.- 5-5 <a a ee 10 units 
Fr. 101A-B—Conversation and Composition_-_---~_~ 4 units 
Fr. 112A-B—The Nineteenth Century__---------- 6 units 
SPANISH 


Lower Division— 
Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in 
Spanish, or college courses as follows: 
Sp. 1A-B—Hlementary Spanishso--2_ 2 - ose soe ee 10 units 
Sp. 2A-B—Intermediate Spanish -ss-<-+ 2422, e—-25-2-25_ 6 units 
It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one 
semester of Lower Division directed Reading. 


Sp. 50A or 50B—Directed Reading__----------~-~ 2 units 
Upper..Division, o.2+-sa2-2.25. SS ee ee ee 10 units 
Sp. 102A-B—Conversation and Composition___---~-~ 4 units 


Sp. 110A-B—The Nineteenth Century ~---------- 6 units 
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HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Charlotte P. Ebbets. 
Alice V. Bradley, B.S. 
Edith O. Churchill, B.A. 
Florence L. Clark, M.A. 
Winifred M. Frye, B.S. 


- General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Home 
Economics. 


a. Candidates for degrees and credentials with a major in Home 
Economics, as in all other departments in this college, must fulfill 
all the State Board and general institutional requirements as to 
majors and minors, and as to required courses in Social Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, Psychology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathe- 
matics and American Constitution, which are set forth in detail on 
pages 26 to 28. 


« Specific Requirements for Home Economics Majors. 
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b. Minors. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in Home Economics 
Education may complete two minors selected from the following 


fields: 
Art Physical Education 
English Science 
History Junior High School Education 
c. Required Lower Division Courses for a major in Home Economics. 
' Units 
ts LOU STRETIIRW GOT os a OP 2 
Eng. 18A—B—Hnglish Composition__________________________ 6 
lie aioe TOC Mnenkifiteelec gS we Pe 
Hist. 2A—B—History of Modern Europe____-________________ 6 
Pol. Sci. 1B—American Government________________________ 3 
Beemer rlementany Nocoloryc. 24 we ie ke a] 
Bey euvmiee (relearn ravcnology.. 2.2 es ee tab 
Sei. 1A-+B-Inorganic: Chemistry 20 o_o ee ee 6 
mer 5“ Organic Chemistry ret) ogg 7 6dr ai nooo somes 3 
Sci. 5|0A—B—Physiology and Bacteriology____________________ 6 
Sci. 100—Physiological Chemistry*___.__-___________________ GS 
pees 12+ oud / Study) e207 od Vem momo he) OF elaeneytt 6 
)P.E. 1A-B; 1C; 2—Physical Education______ 2 
Pe O02 Stiidy of Textilesteiiiiie Go bis soiieisiG) of moisten ls 2 
Hs. 10X—Large Quantity Cookery0o J4.e0!! .)somounanté hh i 
Ed. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education_____________ 3 


'* This counts as Lower Division work in Home Economics, 
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Unit 
HB. Blective ---.---~--------------=- $$ -- sen = 3 
HLS. 4A-B Household Management------------------------- 2 
d. Required Upper Division Courses for a Major in Home Economies 
P.B. 160A—B, 161A—B—Physical Education----------------- Z 
Ed. 175—Educational Psychology ~-_------------------------ 5 
Ed. 190A-B (H.H.)—Teaching Methods in Household Science 
and Art 2 —6-teb ee 4 ee 4 
Ed. 192A-B (H.E.)—Supervised Teaching------------------ 5 
Ed. 173—Secondary Education ~-----~--------------------- 2 
Art 105—Costume Design —---------_--------=—===—===—--—— 2 
Art 103—House Design-_---------------------~------------ 2 
Art 114—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing------~--~- 1 
Art 102—Weaving ~-------------------------------------- 2 
Art 110—Art Needlework__.___--_-__.__- ee ee 1 
Sci, 101A—Textile. Chemistry____-____ eee 2 
Sci, 101B—Food Chemistry_=-+----.2 =~ ee ee 2 
H.S. 108—Survey of Home Economics__-------------------- y. 
H.S..105—Household Administration —--____-_ 2 
H.S. 103A—B—Dietetics and Nutrition__-__ 5 
H.S. 107A—B—Demonstration and Nerving --=22—--= 2 3 
H.S. 182—Home Gardening and Landscaping----~~--~------ 1 
H.S. 106A—B—Home Nursing and Child Care_-__--__-_------_ 4 
H.S. 102-Y—Z—Large Quantity Cookery_.---__-_ 2 2 
H.S.°130—Practice House._.-~._..._____ == a eee 2 
WMlective,«svssck- hse ae ee ee 1 
H.A..101A—B—Study, of. Clothings_-<122260 = eee nee 6 
HiA.112—Millinery (ses ek el Sei eee 2 
H:A: 110A—B-—Advanced (Clothing.._.-_ <2 eee f 
Credential. 


Upon the completion of the four-year course in Home Economics, th 
student is granted in addition to the B.A. degree, the state credential t 
teach all such subjects as are listed under the so-called Science phase 0 
Home Economics, such as Foods and Nutrition, Health and Care of th 
Child, House Administration and Management, Home Nursing and Hygiene 
and Gardening and Landscaping, as well as those subjects as are liste 
under the Art phase of Home Economics, such as Plain and Advance 
Sewing, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery, and Textiles. 


Pre-Secondary Degree Courses. 


These courses have the standard Lower Division requirements. Th 
divergence comes in the Upper Division. The Majors do not cover th 
State requirements for special certification, which is 50 units. Thes 
Majors require only 32 units. Practice Teaching may be eliminated an 
requirements in Education may be reduced to 12 units. It is possible i 
these Majors to select work with different objectives e.g., leading toward 
specialization in Dietetics and Nutrition, Textiles, Home Making, Institu 
tional Management, Health, etc. 

If it is later desired, a general secondary credential covering teachin: 
requirements may be secured by an additional year of study at a colleg 
or university authorized to grant this credential. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS FOR DEGREE 
CURRICULA WITH A MAJOR IN HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Curriculum Leading to a A.B. Degree and a Special Secondary 
Credential in Home Making. 


YEAR I 
LOWER DIVISION 


First Semester 


Lower Division. First Semester 


Units 
r= WH Gmentary - DO0ClOLOgY ate ee ks 3 
fee A—Historyeot, Modern .Murope-_- a, ee 3 
Bs Ae Ti ISS OTT OSLO a ir a ee cw ps 3 
Ut a Peep Legit, ee lead ct pale ee ae A aaa ne ale eh a Tee 3 
RE LTC ee OUTSET Yoo ie ee 3 
ME Nee eV eiCd es WOUCH LION oe ke re eas ee 4 

154 

Second Semester 

See ty —- FNISLOr rE UITODG 2) 2.) ao oe we ee ee eee ee 3 
Rise no lishe GOMmpOSILION a2. a ee een 3 
d. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__________________ 3 
m= o0B—Physiology and Bacteriology__________..___._.._._.________ 3 
P= INOresirics CHEM iIstry— Hee a oe ESAS 2 Ge 3 
ee SICH) Fe LCTOCATION ee ee Ae 4 

154 

YEAR II 
First Semester 

er —General Psychology 2s _O  ea 3 
tee CSIP ANnG~Oolorss seo sane sm oi ON! BONIS EE den Oe 2 
m 155—Hlements of Public Speaking_____-__-_______________ 2 
a) i—HWlementary Food Study.______________________________ a 
S. 4A—Household Management (Cleaning Processes) _-_-______ al 
MOT Canicr@ nemistry asm = pee ees al SC ee Ne 3 
Sue LUG MOL Lextiesaum top) ee Pe 2 
eee? hivsical |Hdncation ee a ee ee 4 
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i 


Second Semester 


Units 
H.S. 10X—Large. Quality .Cookery___-_--_____-_____-_-__-_----——- 1 
H.S. 2—Advanced ) Foods 32222805455 — 45 eee 3 
H.S. 4B—Household Management’ (Laundry)=2"32.2 1 
Pol. Sci. 1B—American Government (Constitution) ______--_---~- 3 
Art 105—Costume Design... 2-5-4 oe eee py 
Sci. 100—Physiological’ Chemistry____=-_ = = a eee 3 
H.B.—Blectivé® 8 ee a ae 3 
P.B, 2—Physiecal Hducation_---_- 2 2S 4 

163 

UPPER DIVISION 
YEAR III 
First Semester 

H.S. 105—Household” Administration=.—- ee 2 
H.A. 101A—First® Principles of Clothing? —— 2-2 ese eee 3 
Wd... 175—Hduéational Psychiolory-___ = eee 3 
Art’ 108—House” Designs. ee ee eee 2 
HS. 107A—Demonstration of Foods].* 2222 2 eee ee eee ee 
Art. 102A—Weaving 222 Uo CS ee i 
Sci. 101A—Textile ‘Chemistry 2-22 eee eee 2 
H.S. 103A—Elementary Dietetics and Nutrition______-__________- 2 
P.E, 160A—Physical -HNiducation__ 2. 2-2 _ 222 eee 4 

164 

Second Semester 

H.A. 101 B—First.. Principles of Clothing.__....2... Uae a 
Ed. 190A (H.E.)—Teaching Methods (Household Science) _-__-_--_ 2 
Ed. 190B (H.E.)—Teaching Methods (Household Art) —~__---__~ 2 
Art~d10—Art Needlework... So eee 1 
Art 102B—Weaving ~...25.2..3 3220 eee 1 
Sei, -101B—Food ‘Chemistry. ..-22 SAY ee eee 2 
H.S. 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serving__________ y 
HS. 102Y—Large Quantity Cookéery22 2222) ee 1 
Art 114—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing______________ y 
P-¥. 160B—Physical Education.22- 225 ee ee ee 4 
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YEAR. IV 


First Semester 


| Units 
Ser) ra Onice® HOUSE. cee fe eB He 
fH.A. 110A—Advanced Clothing (Wool) 2222) 2 
Ed. 192—H.E.—Supervised Teaching (Household ALty se = eee 2 
H.S. 1832—Home Gardening and Landscaping_____.______ vi 
mes. LOGA—Heéalth “ands @hild!’Garesso82iel eee ps 
ae. L0GB—Home ‘Nursing and Hygiene__...... 2 
(os tS OCON GAT ye Ed UCA HOD eo eels ey oe 2 
Bee LAR bn yeleal HMOQuCd On-site lee oy we 4 
134 
Second Semester 
mA. 110B—Advanced- Clothing (Silk)..../0 rae) levee 2 
Meee 1022-—Larce, Quantity Cookery. iL: 
Ed. 192—H.E.—Supervised Teaching (Household Science)________ 3 
mee. 108—Home Hconomics Surveys 20s 2 
H.S. 103B—Advanced Dietetics and Nutrition... S 
H.A. 112A-B—Millinery or Advanced Textiles*_.._ 2 
RMU eICaHeMucation ern ee ani Pe t 
134 
| URI Sasa dates te. A SUE a a nm adnate ed olan ict 124 


* Alternating years. 
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SUGGESTED PRE-SECONDARY CURRICULA LEADING TO A 
DEGREE WITH A MAJOR IN HOME ECONOMICS 


EDUCATION 
Pre-SECONDARY CURRICULUM I, NUTRITION AND HEALTH 
YEAR I 
Lower Division. First Semester 
Units 
Soc. I—Elementary Sociology__-------------------------------- 3 
Hist. 2A—History of Modern Europe___------------------------ 3 
Eng. 18A—English Composition___----------------------------- 3 
Sci. 50A—Physiology _._.---_-----------------------------.=---- 3 
Sci. 1A—Inorganic Chemistry__-------------------------------- 3 
P.H,. 1A—Physical Education-_-----------------+--------------- 4 
154 
Second Semester 
Hist. 2B—History of Europe__-------------------------------- 3 
Eng. 18B—English Composition__-------~---------------------- 3 
Art 10—Freehand Drawing__----_-----=+-=--- => -==25====-=— == 2 
Sci. 50B—Physiology and Bacteriology------------------------- S 
Sci, 1B—lInorganie Chemistry ~------~--~-----------====--=_-= 3 
Art’) 12—Lettering =2-as-225-2-- 2202 = S2 2 2 eee i 
P.E. 1B—Physical Education___-----------------------------—-- 4 
153 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Psych. 1—General Psychology__-------------------------------- 3 
Art 1—Design and Color____------------------------=-----=--- 2 
Eng. 15B—Elements of Public Speaking_------------------------ z 
H.S. 1—Elementary Food Study__-_---------------=---------—- 3 
Sci. 5—Organice Chemistry_____-_--_-------------~---------------- 3 
H.A. 90—Study of, Textiles__._-____-______ = 2 
H.S. 4A—Household Management (Cleaning Process) ~------------ ak 
P.E,. 1C—Physical Education-__-----_--------_---==22=5S =e 4 
163 
Second Semester 
H.S. 10—Large Quantity Cookery___--------------------------- 1 
H.S.. 2—Advanced Foods —.-_-.----=-=----. = -- 56 ee 3 
Pol. Sci. 1B—American Government (Constitution) ----__--_------~- 3 
Sci. 100—Physiological ‘Chemistry___--__---__----__-s—--_-==--- 3 
H.S. 4B—Household Management (Laundry) —-------------------- a 
Art °14—Poster? 22-7 ee en ee 2 
H.B.) —DBleetive 2.222 26 ee eee 3 
P.BE. 2—Physical Education =<.-—-—~--_~+----.-=.5 5 eee 4 
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| YEAR III 
| First Semester 
| Units 
LS. 101Y—Large CUAL VOU ker ve ere _- ) eee wee 1 
f~». 105—Household Administration.___-____._..__..__________ 2 
Sci. 100B—Advanced Physiological Chemistry________________-___ 3 
me 101A—Textile Chemistry. -22s2eeus J uvebu i Jo Yeoh a ds 3 
ms: 103A-—Hlementary Dietetics. 2. 22 to en la ee 2 
1I.S. 180—Experimental Cookery and Marketing_________________ 3 
ft O3--l10Use =esignssasnas eos osl eS ileal) Shiner lees 2 
en GU Aa hyeical es mduication. 220... 2 el Ryle yet 4 
164 
Second Semester 
Peet OUaenevanced Ee nysigl0gv. oe 3 
fe) LiF ood Onemistry> 2222-22222. Ul ae voi il- is 2 
ma; 155—Advanced Bacteriology. -.--_---0 022s) cc1ck 2 
dd. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education______________ > 3 
bei. 103B—Advanced Organic Chemistry__________________. 3 
meee L0G15—Advanced- Dietetics. 222 ou ei) oitne tou l-- a 3 
m7, 1608—Physical. Education 2-22-22. 2_.-u wet iyo he 4 
164 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Memeo Practice House. 22 emer eet et ee 2 
1.8. 150—Administration of Institutions (Lecture) __~--_-_________ 2 
fd. 190 (H.E.)—Teaching Methods (Hospital Dietetics) ~________ Z 
td. 192 (H.E.)—Supervised Teaching Foods for Hospital Nurses___ 2 
fee OO A Health*and. Child: Caress ee Z 
1.8. 106B—Home-nursing and Hygiene_________________________ 2 
Be. 155—Lunchroom Supervision__._.________________ we 
mo 107A-—Demonstration of “Foods.__2—-+-1~---..--- 1 
feet tA=—-Physical. Wducation . 824526 3t 2 gel geil 8 ol 4 
154 
Second Semester 
fee 20—— Hospital. Dietetics ¢ 42.22) 35 4neeet) seule sth _h 2 
me. 101Z7—Large Quantity Cookery__-~_ sense tv Ebbets 1 
i. 108—Home Economics Survey__---___________ 1 
mee 150—Institutional. Problemseso 2) eee en be ioe 2 
iS. 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serving__________ ye 
LE. See LTO CUL YG tae th ha Di ste ie an ih wiv aap vert Ul nn 90 dn LL 3 
fee 61 6-—Physical’ Education ~22.-5-<-+---- 22 4 
113 


6—85468 
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PRE-SECONDARY CURRICULUM II, CLOTHING AND HoUSE FURNISHING 


YEAR I 


First Semester 


Soc. 1—Elements of Sociology-_----------- 
Hist. 2A—History of Modern Europe_------ 
Eng. 18A—English Composition--------~---- 
H.A. 101A—First Principles of Clothing---- 
Sci;'1A—lInorganie Chemistry._-__----..--- 
rt 12— Deter fees nee 
P.E. 1A—Physieal Education_-.__--------- 


Second Semester 


Hist. 2B—History of HBurope_-_-------7 === 
Eng. 18B—English Composition__-_-----~--- 
H.A. 101B—First Principles of Clothing_--~- 
Ed. 191—Introduction to Education_-----~-- 
Sci. 1B—Inorganie Chemistry____.--------- 
Art 10—Freehand Drawing----~~----------- 
P.H. 1B—Physical Education--__--~------- 


YEAR II 


First Semester 


Psy. 1—General Psychology---------------- 
Art“1—Design~ and? Color>+ 22S o2522_ 2 ee 
Hng. 82A—English Literature__----------- 
HWA} 101C Clothing -22222- 8622+ s2s2--45-= 
H.A. 90—Textiles: -scas22s22-2-- 200 oS See eee 
Sci+108—Séience. of Dyeings=s-2ssa2en22--— 
Hlective: 2 ceseesacccckstes2ss=e cee 
P.E. 1C—Physical Education, 1C P.H.----- 


Second Semester 


Pol. Sci. 1B—American Government (Const.) 


Eng. 82B—English Literature___---------- 
THA: 110 B—-Glothin¢ >2.s2ecenn cescek eee 


H.S. 4B—Household Management (Laundry) 


Art-14-—~Poster “u2theiee ie aes 
Art 110—Art Needlework_____----------------------+---------- 
Wilectives Lue paren ecaceeea deen NOE 
P.B. 1D—Physical Education___.-----~---- 
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YHAR III 


First Semester 


mel ta Lidneadonnil Esycnuolry o.oo ee 
Me A er MLOC OTN LPAI Ase epee ee oe Oo a en 
Peete yo AUYENCCGs LL UXtliCs = ee oe ee eS 
mie! A= oxtilen Onemistryo.c_ eee 
Lie AAU © ALICE TOV S 0 ee an sceneries pe i ll dal aed bay MR af i iba 
MOE Ae AS OPNINS fete ee ee 
UNRATE) V Creep ee ae ee ees ee ee ee a 


Second Semester 


Ma Lert SCANTY ANG? PAN Ve ee ee eet EINE a AS 
See LU Cetin Liesl gn ase0s2e ae ok eee 2 ok ee 
Beet Lie a oe Liesign se. 25 oe “bec oe a Ee 
See OTs OL IS pee Cee e Shin bona oe ees pee 
Meet 42) OWelryan 2 te Arey) rin 
feel i 2-——Bookpinding 2s eae atent) bwe voolme lh 2i- Ato io 
Sci. 5}0B—Bacteriology or Elective____________-________________ 
TE oa Sas Ge aa Oh Deg le aca fa oe GR Cle ele a 


YEAR IV 


First Semester 


meee io1J—Cnildren s Literatures... 2 se 
LUA WV CA VIN Are) ee. oie Oa pel ty Fat A BYP iter) ee 
LUA Se Palorings eee Le Pore ee, fle ee yp 
ee EAs SUOPeLIng king soe te et ie ON Ee Ses is 
mee. 1¢3—Secondary Hducation_-—- 
BUNCH ONAN Liecliverce. . 2. sce ees Serie er CO re 


Second Semester 


m5. 105—Household: Administration. .22___.-.-2 
EL Oa) Foon WV OAV ETI ree acces ieee tre aig ooy le h t 
eA — aM inery es —shie aoe hee WE is A eS 
BEL USAm—erig Hie Surveys 8 2s se el et le 
BEE CA Prorig lL TLe tive detorh (ee Mei fe ae RCo ie ten ee Sade 
fee 100 15-—-P hysicali Hducationn. 2 e._ 8. oo ee eee 
reo aioe icc 1, ye ee ee ge ST ee as 
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MINORS—HOME ECONOMICS 


I. Domestic Science. Units 

Lower? Division 22 eee 7 units 
H.S. 1—Hlementary Food Study--____--__-.______ Be 
H.S. 4A-B—Household Management _______________ 2 
H.S. 10—Nutrition: and ‘Health-:_---=— = eee 2 

ff 

Upper Division. _<_2- - 2-225 22 eas oe ae ee 9 units 
H.S.—Household Administration__--______->_ eae y 
H.S. 107B—Table Service___.--._ 2 ee ee 2 
H.S. 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene____________ 2 
H.S. 182—Home’ Gardetingiaos 2aijes, | 1 
Kd. 190A—(H.H.)—Teaching Methods_____________ 2 

9 

Prerequisites : 

Sci. 5—Organic Chemistry —.____-______ 3 
Sci. 51A-B—Physiology and Bacteriology___________ 6 
9 
16 units 
Il. Domestic Art. 

Lower Division. 2224.22.23 eee 6 units 
H.A. 1—First Principles of Clothing. ______ = eee 
H.A..90—Study.-ofaT extiles.. 22% 4.0 ee eee vi 
H.A. 4B—House Management (Laundry)_-________ 1 

6 

Upper. Division.-22 eS ee eee 8 units 
H.A. 101B—First Principles of Clothing____________ re 
HieAY 112 Millinery 72 coat eee 2 
HA. 115 — Budgeting (620 Rl eS eee 2 
Ed. 190B—(H.A.)—Teaching Methods_____________ 2 

8 

Prerequisites : 

Sci. 108——-Sciencéof Dyeing 220 to. a eee 2 
Art I—Design and Colorlt 2232. eee eee 2 
Art T10—Art' Needléwork2222 225" 2 te eae 1 
5 

14 units 


A student from any of the departments may make a choice between 
the Science or Art phase of Home Economics, but in either case can not 
satisfy the prerequisite subjects. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Household Science 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


H.S. 1. Elementary Food Study (3). 

Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves tech- 
nical work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a 
study of foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. 
The special aim is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correct 
methods of conducting food study and work in school training for the 
home. Prerequisites: Inorganic Chemistry; Physics. 


H.S. 2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continua- 
tion of course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work 
in food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for 
invalids. Prerequisites: Organic Chemistry; Bacteriology. 


H.S. 10. Nutrition and Health (2). 

Lectures designed for the general professional students and housewives. 
The course includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet for chil- 
dren and adults; school lunches; digestion; excretions and elementary 
metabolism ; malnutrition, its causes, symptoms, and remedies. No pre- 
requisites. 


H.S. 10X. Large Quantity Cookery (1). 


H.S. 4A-B. Household Management (2). 


Lecture and laboratory practice. ‘This course treats of the various 
types of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; 


the study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily rou- 


tine, including also the processes of laundering and the study of laundry 
equipment; a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of different 
cleansing agents. . Prerequisite: Inorganic, Organic and Textile Chem- 


istry and Bacteriology. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


H.S. 102Y-Z. Large Quantity Cookery (1-1). 


This course enables every student in the department to gain the neces- 
sary experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing 
food in large quantities for school lunchrooms. Each student assists in 
turn with the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteria. 


Practical administration problems require that this course be divided into 


three sections known as X, Y, and Z. Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A-B. 


HLS. 103A-B. Dietetics and Nutrition (2-3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. These courses involve 
the study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, 
Singly or in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; 
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a 


under conditions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical 
disorders. Prerequisites: Courses 1 and 2; Organic Chemistry ; Physio- 
logical Chemistry and Foods 1-2. 


H.S. 105. Household Administration (2). 

Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting 
and economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and home making 
as a profession, and considers divisions of income; necessity for and prac- 
tical methods of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with 
suggestions as to the probable causes and possible methods of reforma- 
tion; the cost of materials and labor involved in furnishing and main- 
taining a home. 


H.S. 106A. Child Care and Health (2). 


Designed for those preparing to give instruction in the care of children. 
A study is made of the causes and effects of malnutrition; height and 
weight standards; methods of judging nutrition, and the laws of health. 
Methods by which the school can improve the health of children through 
activities. Prerequisite: First semester of Dietetics and Nutrition. 


H.S. 106B. Hygiene, Home Nursing (2). 


Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and 
care of illness. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick room, etc., 
and aims to fit the girl to do emergency nursing in the home. 


H.S. 107A. Demonstration of Foods (1). 


This course is arranged to meet the growing demand for professional 
demonstrators in the fields of food industries and advertising; the use 
of special kitchen and household equipment and labor-saving devices. It 
offers opportunities for each student to give a detailed discussion as to 
the merits, methods of preparation, and use of some specific dish or piece 
of equipment. Prerequisites: Foods H.S. 1 and 2. 


H.S. 107B. History of Table Appointments, and Meal Planning and 
Serving (2). 
Designed to offer an objective field for the application of the underlying 


principles and technique learned in the cooking laboratory together with | 


working out good selection and combinations of foods based upon dietary 
principles as applied to different groups of people. 


|! 


Social and table etiquette including table manners is stressed and a. 


historical survey is made of the evolution of all table appointments. 
Prerequisites: Foods H.S. 1 and 2, and Elementary Dietetics H.S. 103A. 


H.S. 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 


A history of Home Economics in its educative, governmental, legal, and 
general development aspects, with special attention to the constructive 
effect of the movement on the development of the American home. Spe- 


cial attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the 


so-called Home Economies technical subjects. 


H.S. 109. Meal Planning (2). 


This course is designed for students from other departments in the 
college wishing to obtain units for a minor in Home Economics. It 


| 
) 
| 
: 


] 
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includes a study of proper food combinations for the making of menus; 
also prescribed methods of serving and rules of social etiquette. Pre- 
requisite: Some knowledge of foods. 


H.S. 130. House Practice (2). 


A course dealing with the problems of home making. By living for a 
stated period of time in the practice house in a family group the students 
take up in rotation the actual duties involved in good housekeeping. 


H.S. 132. Home Gardening and Landscaping (1). 
A course designed to prepare the student with an elementary knowl- 
edge of plant life; laying out of small gardens, and gaining an apprecia- 


tion of art in landscaping, through visiting the beautiful estates in this 
region. 


H.S. 134. Administration of Institutions (2). 


This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the 
administration of various types of institutions. Only those students are 
admitted to it who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and 
sufficient training in food work. Prerequite: Household Science 1 and 2. 


‘Ed. 190. H.E. Teaching Methods, Household Science. 
See page 59, Education Courses. 


Ed. 192. H.E. Directed Teaching, Household Science. - 
See page 61, Education Courses. 


Household Art 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


‘H.A. IX. Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 


_ This course is designed for students training for the administration of 
institutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest to 
‘them, such as: a study of textiles for the household; problems in mending, 
‘Selection and making up of household linens, etc. Some discussion con- 
‘cerning personal clothing is also included. 


IH.A. 90. Textiles (2). 
_ Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present ; 
‘study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art and 


‘economic considerations in selecting and purchasing of materials for 
‘clothing and household furnishings. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


H.A. 101A-B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
clothing budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, 
and care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction, involv- 
ing the use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of 
problems in household sewing. The course is designed primarily for the 
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training of teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary 
and secondary schools are discussed in connection with each problem. 


H.A 110A. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 


General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production; 
practice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 
The aims are: greater independence, originality, and skill in handling 
different materials. Prerequisite: Household Art 101A-B. 


H.A. 110B. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 


Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
costume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken 
in Household Art 101A-B and 110A. The finished problems include a 
silk dress, and some garment emphasizing applied design. 


H.A. 112. Millinery (2). 


This course includes pattern work, the making and covering of wire, 
net, and willow frames, covering of commercial frame, trimming of hats. 

Emphasis is laid upon principles of line and color harmony as applied 
to the individual. Prerequisite: Advanced Clothing. | 


H.A. 120A. Dressmaking (2). 


A course designed to teach advanced technique in garment construc- 
tion. The course includes a discussion of the fundamental principles of 
design, their application to the selection and adaptation of clothing and 
the influence of color and textile values on garment making. 


H.A. 120B. Tailoring (3). 


A continuation of advanced dressmaking. Problems are chosen with 
the idea of developing technique. Emphasis is placed on construction and 
design as well as the study of fabrics suitable for tailored garments. 


Ed. 190. H.A. Teaching Methods, Household Arts (2). 
See page 60, Education Courses. 


Ed. 192. H.A. Directed Teaching, Household Arts (3). 
See page 61, Education Courses. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Hmanuel E. Ericson, B.S. 
Fred L. Griffin, B.A. 

Florence W. Lyans, B.A. 
William W. Peters, M.A., M.S. 
William L. Rust. 

Roy L. Soules, B.A. 

Earl F. Walker, M.A. 
Schurer O. Werner, B.A. 


1. General Statement. 


Courses in the Department of Industrial Education may be taken 
by three different groups of students: 


(1) Those taking the course leading to the B.A. degree with a major 


in Industrial Education or to a credential to teach Industrial Art 
without the degree. 


(2) Students majoring in other departments of the college in which 


certain courses in Industrial Education are required, or used as 
electives, or selected for minors. 


(3) Special students who wish to receive instruction and practice 


in drafting or mechanical work of various kinds for the purpose 
of applying the efficiency thus gained in present or future occu- 
pational activities rather than for college credit. 


2, General Requirements for the B.A. Degree with a Major in Indus- 


trial Education and a Credential to Teach. 


Upon completion of the degree course with a major in Industrial Edu- 
cation, the graduate is granted also a State credential entitling him 
to teach industrial subjects in elementary and secondary schools. 


a. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in Industrial Kdueation, as in 
all other departments in the college, must fulfill all the State Board 
and general institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and 
as to required courses in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
Psychology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics and American 
Constitution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26 to 28. 


. Technical subjects. 


Not less than 50 units of technical training must be completed for 
graduation. Of this total number, 20 units are specified require- 
ments while the remaining 30 may be varied according to the interest 
and outlook of the individual student. This also satisfies the require- 
ments of the State Board of Education for a credential to teach 
within this field. 
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c. 


d. 
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Specific requirements : Units 
Automotive Work. 2 ae _ 2 eee ae 6 
Woodwork 22 2s ek ee ee 3a 
Drawitg...0. 2 a 3 
Hlectrical Construction —220 2000 2 oo See ee 3 
Machine'Shop 'Practiceiti._8a21 io a eS eee 3 
Sheet Metal’ Workici 22 lice ta ee eee 2 


Technical electives : 


The remaining 30 units of technical subjects may be selected from 
the list below or made up of additional courses listed under th 
headings in the required group above: 


Aeronautics 

Art-Metal Work 

Battery Construction and Repair 
Carpentry 

Farm Mechanics 

Forging and Welding 

Furniture Upholstery 

Home Mechanics and General Shop 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 
Leather Work 

Polychrome and Compo Work 
Pattern Making and Foundry Work 
Pumps and Irrigation Equipment 
Wood Finishing and Painting 
Printing 


It is expected that at the end of the Sophomore year the studen 
will elect to strengthen himself either in the woodworking or metal 
working subjects, or in drafting, and will choose his technical subject 
accordingly, under the advisership of the head of the department. 


Minors. 
Students majoring in Industrial Education may complete a mino 
in one of the following: 
Art, History, English, Physical Education. 
Lower Division. Specific requirements. 
Required Lower Division subjects for a major in Industrial Eduea 


tion : Unit 
Psych. 1-—General "Psychology -_-. -—S_S Saar e a 
Phys. 50A—B—Human Physiology___--___-__----________ 6 
Eng. 18A—B—English Composition________--__---___--_- 6 
P.B. 51A-B, 51C and 52—Physical Education__-________- 4 
Geog. -1——Geography <2. <.-0_ LL eae 3 
Heon. 2—-Economics’ 2. 322 he ee eee 3 
Pol” Sei. tBSPoliticn (Sciences ve. es eee 3 
Sor! PA—ITnorganic Chemistry. ee ee eee 3 


Ind?) Bd." 27A pplied Stientés. Soe. ok ete ee 3 
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Technical subjects required in the Lower Division: 


Ind. 
Ind. 
Ind. 
Ind. 
Ind. 
Ind. 


Ed. 
Kid. 
Kd. 
Ed. 
Ed. 
Ed. 


1—Freehand Drawing 


11—Foundations of Woodwork___--__----------- 
Ce UStriMentaie)rawing © 2S >a. S> wee ee 


3—Architectural Drawing 
4—Machine Drawing 
31—Machine Shop Practice 


Upper Division Requirements. 
The following UAE work is required for a degree in Industrial 
Education : 


57—Introduction to the Study of Education_________- 


Eid. 
Kd. 
Kd. 
Ed. 
Ed. 
Ed. 
Ed. 


Kd. 
Kd. 


175—Educational Psychology 
173—Secondary Education 


191 
191 
143 
191 


(I.E.)—Voceational Education ~.--------.------- 
He y=—studysot Occupations=—.— 2-2. 
IX.) —KEducational and Vocational Guidance____ 
E.)—Content and Materials in Industrial Edu- 
Bi. 


(1. 
(I. 
(I. 


(I. 
(I. 


CATION: 2a 


1.) Teaching Problems in Industrial Education 


E.)—Directed Teaching 


Technical courses required : 

Students will select a sufficient number of technical courses to 
complete the total of 50 units of technical work required for gradua- 
These subjects will be chosen in suitable groupings in consul- 


tion. 


tation with the head of the department. 


The following suggested 


program indicates the subject requirements for the degree course 
both for Upper and Lower Divisions. 


'* Students who have completed one year or more of mechanical draw- 
g in high school and who show satisfactory accomplishment in this 
ibject will receive credit for course 2, but this will not reduce the total 
quirements for the degree. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 
COURSE WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


LOWER DIVISION 


YEAR I 
First Semester 
Uni 
Geog. 2—Geography, or Soc. 1—Sociology_----------------------- 3 
Phys. 50A—Physiology -------------------------=-==-======-=- 3 
Eng. 18A—English Composition___----~-----~-------------------- 3 
P.E. 51A—Physical Education_----~---------------------------- : 
Ind. Ed. 1—Freehand Drawing ~------------------------------ 2 
Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodwork__---------------------- 3 
14 
Second Semester 
Pol. Sci. 1B—Government ~_--~----+-------------+---+----=---- 3 
Phys. 50B—Human Physiology__---------------------------+--- 3 
Eng. 18B—English Composition-__----------------------------- 3 
P.E. 51B—Physical Education__------------------------------- 
Ind. Ed. 3—Architectural or Mechanical Drawing *_------------- 3 
Ind. Ed. 12—Furniture Construction ~-------------------------- 3 
15 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Econ. 2—Principles of Economics_-----~------------------------- 3 
Math. II—Applied Mathematics___----------------------------- ys 
P.E. 51C—Physical Education ~-------------------------------- 
Ind. Ed. 4—Machine Drawing__--_----__—_-_ 52 Ses 3 
Sci. 1A—Inorganie Chemistry__-~-~----------------------------- by 
Hist. 180—Industrial History of the United States_____-__------- 3 
14 
Second Semester 
Psych. 1—General Psychology_--------------------------------- 3 
Educ. 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__-------------- 3 
Sci. 6—Applied Science__-------------------------------------- 3 
P.E. 52—Physical Education___--_----------------------------- 
Ind. EdeeSi—Maichine Shop... 242 ee a 
Elective (not Ind. Ed. courses) --------------------------------- 3 
_£ 


* Instrumental Drawing is a prerequisite for Architectural Drawil 
One year or more of mechanical drawing in high school will satisfy 1 
AS Sede ates provided such students show satisfactory accomplishments 
the subject. | 
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UPPER DIVISION 


YEAR III 
First Semester Units 
mc tio moucationn  aPsycnology...-2 2. et ease 3 
d. Ed. 180—Electrical Construction ~______ frig Sep oestsrey esas ape we 3 
d. Ed. 184—Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery___________ 3 
oe LGO0A>= Physical’ shduica tioneeit: (ooo es weof col eee! be 3 
BELLY Gans OpyW Or kot oe tet eld cea Edie oe tl se Yd ie oe 5) 
Betlveut tol nom mun courses) £6. 2001) 20. weeeay teleost oy de 2 
164 
Second Semester 
Seu Lose eet Wietate Wolk =e no eee eg OF 2 
etl CL.) Vocational Hducation=_-__.--.-. a 2 
Ste Pen emo Enh ine see en I ie ee a 
= Hd. 185—Internal Combustion Engine______________________ 3 
BE VCRONOCRLIT EEA ECOU USES )uie ore. en eee Be Z 
BERLV OR OUOD WOR Ret meee tae wee ode eee ee et 5 
RGU Isat yin Ie OOUCA LION: 62g ae eS 4 
163 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Meio Secondary s msaucation. ©8202... so 2, 
Server( note nde burcourses acess ee yo ee 2 
meLol (1:1).)—Study of Occupations-L__~-_-____ 2 
mie Cet). )-—-(Content and, Materials Sy oe 2 
Seo al. 1.) Directed Teaching aif. 8 —. le te ee eed Z 
AS GRST PD Gg ars © pnp >a) gle pee Da ey aa en SP Ble a ae ea 5 
Reet 6 Physical PMducd tions | ess. ee 4 
154 
Second Semester 
mel00 (1.E.)—Teaching ‘Problems 2220162) ie eee ele 3 
1. 1483—Educational and Vocational Guidance________________ oe 
meio? (1.E.)—Directed’ Teaching {222 20). le ee 3 
Pee SHODWOrkes esas ent pier ited ie Jil hogy tio Wt ot sed sil fs 
Ol b-—Physical” Hducation= 2 2 etme oo? dei hes 4 
154 
EOE tee Se eS et eR is es Lior ees wil) de 124 units 


A minimum of two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage expe- 
ance in addition to the 124 units of college work is required for the 
ng term credential to teach automobile mechanics. . 

A minimum of not less than 8 units of college work plus not less than 
6 clock hours of practical experience in a commercial shop are 
quired for certification in printing. 


-* The elective shopwork throughout the course must be selected under 
‘¢@ approval of the head of the department. These electives will be 
10sen with reference to the student’s major interest within this field. 
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4. Courses Leading to a Limited Credential in Industrial Arts 


Education. 
(A course open to persons with trade experience. ) 


a. Entrance requirements: 


(1) Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, 24 to 45. 
(2) Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 
(3) Not less than five years of practical experience in an approvet 


trade. 
(4) Suecessful passing of trade and aptitude tests as providec 


by the college. 


b. Training required: 


Not less than one year of special teacher-training, consisting of ¢ 
minimum of 30 units, distributed approximately as follows: 


Units 

Educational Psychology -------------------------------- a 
Vocational Guidance__--~------------------------------ 29 
Teaching Problems in Industrial Hducation-_----~------- 3 
Practice Teaching __----------------------------------- 4 
Related Mathematics and Science__-~-------- AS A ee a 
Drawing and Design-----~----------------------------- 4 
Related Shopwork_------------------------------------ a 
English ~-------------+-----------+--------------------- 3 
Social Sciences... ~+-—-8-----—-- <2 pe 3 
Total minimum requirements.___~--------_----_---___- 30 


Upon successful completion of this course, the student is granted 
upon the recommendation of the college, a state credential to teacl 
a limited range of shopwork in secondary schools. This credentia 
may be broadened from time to time upon completion of additiona 
requirements. 


5. Special Credential for Teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of 10 units in Farm Mechanics, approved by thi 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, students who havi 
completed 40 units of the required technical work will receive 
addition to their credential in Industrial Arts Education, a specia 
credential in Farm Mechanics entitling them to teach Farn 
Mechanics to classes in Vocational Agriculture organized under thi 
Federal and State Vocation Education Acts. At the present time 
part of the technical work prescribed in this course may be taker 
at the Agricultural School of the University of California, locate 
at Davis. 


| 


6. Work Leading to Credential in Supervision. | 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching Industrial Arts Educa 
tion and who have had at least 17 months of successful teachin; 
experience may obtain the credential in Special Supervision withi 
this field by taking the following courses: | 


| 
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a. Four semester units of work selected from at least two of the 
following courses (Growth and Development of the Child required). 


(1) Growth and Development of the Child. 

(2) Philosophy of Education. 

(3) History of Education in the United States. 

(4) Social Vaiue of the Special Field in Which Supervision ts to 
Be Done. 


b. Six semester units of work selected from the following group 
(Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Indus- 
trial Education required) : 

(1) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in 
Industrial Education. 

(2) Tests and Measurements in the Special Field. 

(3) Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 

(4) Vocational Guidance. 


For further information about this credential see State Board of 
Edueation Bulletin H-2. 


MINORS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Minor in Mechanical Drawing.. 


Units 
SE) 815] Tee ee ee ee eee eee ee AL 
Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental Drawing_____________________ 2 
Ind. Ed. 4—Elementary Machine Drawing__________________ 3 
Ind. Ed. 3—Elementary Architectural Drawing______________ 3 
Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodworking__________________ 3 
REPL VISION. ooo eat ba ed oe Va wan Yieg allah ft. - 2c SAUTE We 
Ind. Ed. 104—Related Mechanical Drawing___________ rar hb Bd a 
Ind. Ed., 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Education 3 
Ind. Hd. 144—General Metal Shop--_____________________ Z 
Minor in Woodwork. | 
BE UISIOT nia et reese ehee eich be a oe YE 
_ Ind. Ed. 1—Hlementary Freehand Drawing--________________ 2 
Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental OF WIS oe rth ee A 
Ind. Ed. 11—Foundations of Woodworking__________________ 3 
Ind. Ed. 10—Elementary Furniture Construction____________ 3 
ELLY IGLON Oza Saieeetetr, Sl thd Sry hi Pee 7 
Ind. Ed. 108—Advanced Cabinet Making and Millwork_______ 3 


Ind. Ed. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Education 2 
Ind. Ed. 142—Study of Occupations, or 
Ind. Hd. 1483—Vocational Guidance___.______________________ Zz 
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Minor in Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. 

Units 

Lower Division... 2022 2.2. 2a ene ln ee eee ee 9 
Ind. Ed. 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing_---~------------- 2 
Ind. Hd. 22—Hlementary -Woodwork.i__----.-2---_--= = 2 
Ind. Ed. 2—Instrumental. Drawing--.-2-.1: 2 =232,5-s65e == 3 
Art Hid. 19A—Publie School Art--2-_-22 "2222s oe ee 2 

Upper, Division 2-2 42-..25-- besa ist kee ee 9 
Ind. Ed. 129—Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools___------ 2 
Ind. Hd.- 126—Art Metal “Work L_-__-2 ees oe 2 
Ind. Hd. 151—Supervised Teaching_.—~+-++i2.----2-e ae 2 
Ind. Ed. 102—Architectural Drawing and Design, or 
Ind. Ed. 144—General Shop Activities, or 
Ind. Ed. 124—Reed Furniture Construction____-_------_---~-- 3 

Minor in Electrical Work. 

Lower "Division. ee ee eee eee a ee ee 11 
Ind. Ed. —Elementary Freehand Drawing---~---~------------ 2 
Ind. Eid. 2—Instrumental Drawing.~==-*--2.5-S452-2-=-e == 3 
Ind. Ed..381—Machine. Shop -Practice<-244_ 22. 2 3 
Ind. Ed. 180—Hlectrieal Construction-___-.=- =. ee eee 3 

Upper, Division._.-.--____- <-> 22230 ee 7 
Ind. Ed. 182—Advanced Hlectrical Construction__-__-------- 2 
Ind. Ed. 26—Applied Mathematics________.__________---___- 2 
Ind. Ed. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Education 3 

Minor in General Metal Work. 

Lower’ Division 20022022 Pi ee a aS Ee 1g 
Ind. Ed. 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing----------------- 2 
Ind. Ed. 2—instrumental. Drawingiu<. 250-1 ee eee 3 
Ind. Ed. 31—Machine Shop Practice____-_--------------- ma 3 
Ind: Hd. 118—Sheet-metal Work_s.22- 1234) 4233560 2 
Ind. .Wd., 126—Art Metal Work Wo 7 ieee eee 2 

Upper. Division2 1 222022 lagi 2 L eeee t 
Ind. Ed. 1834—Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery_-~--- 3 
Ind: Ed. 144—General Shop ‘Activities-2—-_— = a 2 
Ind. Ed. 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Education 2 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Ind. Ed. 1. Freehand Drawing (2). 


A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspec- 
tive, lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, build- 
ings, machinery, and fundamental principles of structural design. 


Ind. Ed. 2. Instrumental Drawing (3). 


Course that embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechan- 
ieal drawing instruments and in lettering. It includes also the solution 
of the geometric problems commonly met in mechanical drawing, shop 
sketching, and working drawing, and covers orthographic projection and 
isometric drawing. Students who have done two or more years work 
in drawing in high school may make a substitution for this course. 


Ind. Ed. 3. Architectural Drawing (3). 

This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied 
to furniture representation, architectural details, house planning, archi- 
tectural and topographical drafting. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 2 or its 
equivalent. 


Ind. Ed. 4. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). 


In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and 
sketching and to mechanisms and their various applications. The course 
includes also development of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Ind. 
Ed. 2 or its equivalent. 


Ind. Ed. 10. Elementary Furniture Construction (2). 


This course is especially designed to cover the construction of such 
articles of furniture as can be made by students of the upper grades 
of the elementary or grammar school. (Not offered in 1931-1952.) 


Ind. Ed. 11. Foundations of Woodworking (3). 


The object of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the 
turning lathe, placing emphasis on correct methods, shop organization, 
care of tools, ete. 


Ind. Ed. 12. Furniture Construction and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is able to get acquainted with the use of 
woodworking machinery in the construction of the various types of home 
furniture and to get practice in the making and repairing of such fur- 
niture. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 2, 11. 


Ind. Ed. 15A. Printing (3). 


The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the fun- 
damental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting, 
and imposition. A study made of type and type faces suitable for 
different effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


7—85468 
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Ind. Ed. 15B. Printing (3). 


This course is a continuation of course 15A. It consists of some of 
the more advanced problems in composition, imposition, and presswork. 
A study is made of space relations and design in printing, and also of 
effects brought about by type selection, suitable paper stock, and color 
harmonies. 


Ind. Ed. 18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 


This course involves the study of the use of cement in its application 
to home building and decoration. Practice is given in form making for 
plain and decorative work, proportioning mixtures for different types of 
construction, applying various kinds of finishes, and the use of color in 
cement. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 11. 


Ind. Ed. 22. Elementary Woodwork (3). 


A course covering the fundamental handwork processes in woodwork 
and finishing that are applicable to the activity program in the elemen- 
tary schools. 


Ind. Ed. 31. Elementary Machine Shop Practice (3). 


The processes which are included in this course are the simpler opera- 
tions performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench 
work and the methods of laying out or drawing on metal; also simple 
cylinder turning and screw cutting, with simple drilling, planing, and 
taper work. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Ind. Ed. 102. Architectural Drawing and Design (3). 


A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a dwelling, involving a study of styles of 
architecture, economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds of 
building materials, building ordinances, and also estimating. Prerequisite: 
Ind. El 2,.3: 


Ind. Ed. 103. Machine Drafting and Design (3). 


This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of 
the simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Hach 
student will have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings 
and details for a small machine. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 4. 


Ind. Ed. 104. Related Mechanical Drawing (2). 


This course offers study and practice in such phases of drawing, blue- 
print reading, and shop sketching as are needed in order to relate fully 
the work of the drawing room with the actual work done in the shop or 
on the, job. 


Ind. Ed. 105. Industrial Arts Design (2). 


A study of fundamental principles underlying structural design, with 
special emphasis upon the design and construction of articles of furniture 
and other projects suitable for production in school shops. Includes 
also a consideration of the use and effect of color as a factor in design. 
Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 1, 2. 
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Ind. Ed. 106. Home Building and Repair (3). 


In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the 
building and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from the 
simplest’ frame building to the more complex frame cottages. The course 
includes every phase of carpentry of value to the home builder, Pre- 
requisite: Ind. Ed. 3, 11. 


Ind. Ed. 107. Millwork and Cabinet Making (2). 


The object of this course is to give definite practice in the proper use 
of woodworking machinery, and in producing mill work for building con- 
struction and machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in the 
shop, and the possibilities of each machine are studied. Time is devoted 
to the adjustment, care, and upkeep of the machines, motors, and other 
equipment. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 12. 


Ind. Ed. 108. Advanced Cabinet Making (3). 


A course involving both individual and factory production of domestic 
furniture. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 12. 


ind. Ed. 111. Forging and Oxyacetylene Welding (2). 


Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxyacetylene welding 
which every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist should know, 
including also a few simple problems in ornamental work. 


Ind. Ed. 112. Ornamental Ironwork (2). 


A course covering design and construction of articles made of orna- 
mental iron, as applied to buildings, furniture, and decorative household 
articles. 


Ind. Ed. 113A. Sheet-metal Work (2). 


This course is intended to prepare the student to perform such sheet- 
metal processes as are of interest and value in the school shop or to the 
home owner. Courses of study are also considered, as well as the adap- 
tation of the work to the various grades of the school. 


Ind. Ed. 113B. Plumbing (1). 


This is a brief course including such facts and skills as will enable 
the student to teach simple household plumbing repairs, and do simple 
pipe fitting. 


Ind. Ed. 114. Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 


A course combining the elements of pattern-making, with those of 
molding and of operating a small cupola. Aluminum e¢asting is practiced 
from the standpoint of its possibilities in the public school. This work 
is carried out in close cooperation with other departments, and all cast- 
ings are used for practical projects. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 11. 


Ind. Ed. 115. Advanced Machine Shop Practice (3). 


In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intri- 
cate and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects 
made are all of direct practical use, repair parts for automobiles being 
overhauled in the auto shop and articles of school equipment form a part 
of the course. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 31. 
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Ind. Ed. 117. Advanced Printing (3). 

This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information 
and practice as will enable them to direct the printing operations required 
in the small school printshop. Special attention is given to the problems 
involved in producing a school paper, and the job work suitable to such 
a shop. Attention is given to type selection, design, color harmonies, 
and two and three color work. Study is also made of equipment needs 
for school use. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 15A-B. 


Ind. Ed. 118. Printing and Bookbinding (3). 


A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done 
in the school printshop, including bookbinding. 


Ind. Ed. 121. "Paper and Cardboard Construction (2). 


In this course the student is made familiar with the possibilities and 
limitations of paper and cardboard construction as a phase of elementary 
school work. (Not offered in 1931-32.) 


Ind. Ed. 122. Upholstery (2). 

This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of uphol- 
stering, and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler 
processes as would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as 
well as in upholstering new pieces. (Not offered in 1931-32.) 


Ind. Ed. 123. Art Crafts (3). 


Work in various crafts such as copper, block cutting and printing, 
tooled leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical 
application of artistic designs, will form the foundation of the course. 
(Not offered in 1931-82.) 


Ind. Ed. 124. Reed Furniture Construction (2). 


A course covering the methods of making furniture of reed and similar 
material, including coloring and applying various types of finishes. 


Ind. Ed. 125. Painting and Woodfinishing (1 or 2). 


Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases 
of preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture of 
the home. The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, enameling, 
use of transfers, ete. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 11 or equivalent. 


Ind. Ed. 126A-B. Art-Metal Work (2-2). 


This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles 
in brass, copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appro- 
priate design and fine execution. 


Ind. Ed. 127. Leather Work (2). 


This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and its 
use in all of its more common applications. It embraces the common 
processes of shoe repair, and the methods of shoe making. It covers also 
such work as is involved in making of brief cases, purses, ete., with 
simple decorations and tooling. 


Ind. Ed. 128. Kindergarten Crafts (1). 


This course includes a study of the beginnings of the fine and indus- 
trial arts and their educational value and relationship to other subjects 
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of the kindergarten-primary school. Constructive work in all materials 
as a medium of self-expression will include work with clay, plasticine, 
paper, crayons, cardboard, reed, raffia, wood, cloth, textile, and natural 
and discarded materials. 


Ind. Ed. 129. Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools (2). 


A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary 
school teachers to study and manipulation in the various problems in 
industrial arts that have bearing upon the program of the school. 


Ind. Ed. 130. Electrical Construction (3). 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard 
methods of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire 
underwriters regulations regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures 
to be used for different purposes. The course includes a study of the 
structure of the various types of electrical equipment used in the home, 
their care, repair, and adjustment. 


Ind. Ed. 131. Radio Construction and Installation Cais 


A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of 
various types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles 
of radio construction and installation. 


Ind. Ed. 132. Advanced Electrical Construction C37; 


This course is a continuation of course 130, involving further study of 
electricity, including courses of study and methods of teaching in this 
subject in public schools. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 130. 


Ind. Ed. 133. Pumps and Irrigation Equipment (1). 


A course designed to give first-hand instruction in the operation, upkeep, 
and repair of pumps and of irrigation equipment. It is planned to do the 
work on the various types of pumping and irrigation equipment most com- 
monly used in this State. (Not offered in 1931-1932.) 


ind. Ed. 134. Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery (3). 


It is the object of this course to give the student his introductory ground- 
ng, by actual contact, in the nature and construction of the various parts 
of the automobile. The major amount of time is devoted to a study of 
‘ames and springs, steering gears and front axles, rear axles and brakes, 
‘lutches and transmissions, and universals. The material is introduced 
through lectures and the student’s practical work is carried on in the shop 
through laboratory work. This laboratory work consists chiefly of assem- 
ing, taking down, and adjusting the various parts enumerated. The 
ourse includes also a rapid survey of the entire power plant in its 
‘elations to the other parts of the machine; but the intensive study of 
notor is deferred until the next course. 


nd. Ed. 135. Internal Combustion Engines (3). 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine 
is it is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. 
Che work consists chiefly in taking down, assembling, and testing of vari- 
mus types of motors and adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation 
8s laboratory work which has been preceded by lectures preparatory to 
he processes. The course embraces the mechanical problems only, and 
tot the electrical problems. Prerequisite: Ind. Ed. 134. 
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Ind. Ed. 136. Automotive Repair (3). 


The work is done on live cars which need overhauling. The student 
is here taught not so much how to discover defects, as how to do the 
mechanical work of correcting defects which are perhaps discovered by 
someone else. Lecture work on typical troubles and their cure, and 
special instruction in the necessary mechanics will precede the actual 
laboratory work on the cars. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 184 and 135. 


Ind. Ed. 137. Advanced Automotive and Tractor Work (3). 


An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of auto- 
motive repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the 
tractor, the truck, and the school bus. The electrical equipment of the car 
and the fuel vaporizing are studied, and attention is given to possible 
disorders in these systems. 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equip- 
ment necessary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are made 
a definite part of this course. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 134, 135, 136. 


Ind. Ed. 138. Automobile Electrics (2). 


There are two branches of this course: electric service work and storage 
battery work. The electrical service work embraces the principles of 
electricity as applied to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and 
lighting equipment with the study of the construction of the necessary 
apparatus and its care and repair. The storage battery work includes 
principles of electricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery, 
a study of the construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, equip- 
ment for charging, etc. Prerequisites: Ind. Ed. 134, 135. 


Ind. Ed. 139. Orientation Courses in Aeronautics (2). 


In this course the students are given an opportunity to learn the funda- 
mental principles upon which the airplane is built and operated. The 
terminology of the mechanical phases of airplane construction is also 
studied, as are also the problems pertaining to commercial aviation and 
its possibilities. (Not offered in 1931-19382.) 


Ind. Ed. 141. Vocational Education (2). 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present 
status, and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is 
discussed, types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the 
special place and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon’ 
the California laws applying to vocational education and to State Board 
regulations relating to those laws. 


Ind. Ed. 144. The General Shop (2). 


A course covering planning, organization, and management of the gen- 
eral shop. A study is made of different types of general shops, scope of 
activities, and teaching methods. A large part of the time is spent in) 
manipulative work covering suitable projects and processes for the general 
shop in public schools. 


Ind. Ed. 146. Literature in Industrial Education (1). 


This is a study of periodicals and other current literature within the 


field of industrial arts and vocational education. The selection and 
| 
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organization of the teacher’s personal library and the shop library are 
also discussed. 


Ind. Ed. 184. Administration of Vocational Education (2). 


A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational 
education in its varied aspects. Study is made here of State and national 
provisions for subsidizing vocational classes, of the various types of 
schools and classes that may be organized, of the qualification of teachers 
for the different types of programs, cooperation with labor and industry 
in apprenticeship training and in cooperative and other part-time classes. 
Attention is given to laws governing vocational programs, and to a study 

of successful programs now in operation. (Not given in 1931-1982. ) 


Ind. Ed. 185. Part-Time Education (2). 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-time 
education in its various forms, the types of organization and instructional 
procedure suited to the part-time school, including the problems of occu- 
pational guidance, and coordination and placement. Special study is made 
of part-time school conditions in the State of California. 


COURSES GIVEN IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


‘Econ. 142 (I.E.). A Study of Occupations (2). 
See Economics Courses, page 128. 


Ed. 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 
See Education Courses, page 56. 


‘Ed. 190 (I.E.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Education (3). 
See Education Courses, page 60. 


‘Ed. 191 (I.E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2). 


See Education Courses, page 60. 


Ed. 192 (1.E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (5). 
See Education Courses, page 61. 


Ed. 195A (I.E.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruc- 
tion in Industrial Education (3). 


See Education Courses, page 62. 


Ed. 195B (1.E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education (3). 
See Education Courses, page 62. 


Math. 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 
See Mathematics Courses, page 104. 


Sci. 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 
See Science Courses, page 121. 
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MATHEMATICS 


WM. W. Perers, B.A., M.A., M.S. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Math. 1. College Algebra (3). First semester. 

Prerequisite: 14 years of high school Algebra, Plane Geometry. 

Theory of linear and quadratic equations, theory of logarithms with 
practice in numerical computation, binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
tion, progressions, permutations and combinations, probability, simple 
theory of finance, series. 


Math. 2. Theory of Investment (3). Second semester. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 1. 

Prescribed for students in the College of Commerce. Simple and com- 
pound interest, annuities, stocks, bonds, cost depreciation, probability, 
insurance, and life annuities. 


Math. 3A-B. Plane Analytic Geometry with Differential Calculus 
(3-3). 
Prerequisite: Plane Trigonometry and 14 years of high school Algebra. 
The straight line, circle, conic sections, equations of first and second 
degree, geometry of space, with study of limits, maxima and minima 
derivatives, differentials, rates, simple problems in integration. 


Math 4A-B. Integral Calculus and Geometry of Space, Series (3-3). 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-B. 
Integration, summation processes, areas, surfaces, volumes, limits, dif- 
ferential equations. (Not given in 1931-382.) 


Math. 5A-B. Surveying (3-3). 


Math. 10. Principles of Mathematics (3). 


Minimum essentials in business relationship; algebra and geometrical 
processes; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, mensu- 
ration, solution of equation. 


Math. 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the prob- 
lems arising in connection with shop and construction work of various 
kinds. The use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of 
logarithms are included. Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile 
work, 
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MUSIC 


HELEN M. BARNETT, B.A. 
CLIFFORD E. LEEDY, B.Mus. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 1. Principles of Music (2). First semester. 


Required of all Elementary and Junior High School Education students. 
A course in the fundamentals of singing, sight reading, and tone thinking. 


Music 2. Music Appreciation (3). Hither semester. 


An introduction to the history of Music, with emphasis on the composi- 
tions of the masters. Both vocal and instrumental forms. Much illus- 
trative material, using phonograph, piano, and voice. 


Music 3A-B. Harmony (3-3). 


Intervals and chords; harmonization in two, three, and four voices, to 


given bass and melody, including tonic, dominant, and subdominant 
chords and their substitutes. 


Music 6A-B; Music 6C-D. Voice (1-1). 
Music 8A-B; Music 8C-D. Choral Music (1-1). 
Open to all students with good singing voices. 


Music 20A-B. Wind and String Instruments (1-1). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 103A-B. Advanced Harmony (3-3). 


Modulation through common chord and common tone. Chromatic har- 
monies. Augumented chords. Two and three-part inventions. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A-B. 


Music 104A-B. History and Appreciation of Music (2-2). 
Music 106A-B. Voice (1-1). 
Music 108A-B. Choral Music (1-1). 


Music 109A-B.; Music 9C-D. Orchestra (1-1). 

Open to all students who have had experience in playing an orchestral 
instrument. 
Music 110A-B; Music 110C-D. Band (1-1). 


_ Open to all students who have had experience in playing a band 
instrument. 
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Music 112. Music Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 


A study of elementary rhythm, form, melodic beauty and moods in 
music, suitable to these grades. Discussion of the rhythm orchestra and 


creative music. 


Music 113. Music for Plays, Festivals and Pageants. 
A wide variety of music material, suitable for all types of entertain- 
ment will be examined and tried out. 


Music 120A-B. Conducting (1-1). 


Ed. 190 (Mus. K.-P.). Kindergarten and Primary Music. 
Required of all kindergarten-primary students. 


Ed. 190 (Mus. Elem.-J.H.). Music Education (2). 
Required of Elementary-Junior High Edueation students. Pre- 
requisite, Music I. (See Education Courses, page 60. ) 


MUSIC MINORS 
Public School Music. 


Units 
Lower’ Division ___.- 222) 288. AUS sie ee 10 units 
Prerequisite: Ability to sing a simple song. 
Music 1—Principles: of Music_..__.-—-—- =. ee 2 
Musie. GA-B—V 01Cé. 42 4—-eane - e eo eee 2 
Musie 8A-B—HElementary Harmony—_-2.22.~ 21-22 6 
Upper Division___------------------------------------------ 10 units 
Musie 101—Musiec Educéation __-----_ == eee 2 
Music 106A-B—Voice!=21_ S24 (fn 855. Se eee 2 
Musie 108A-B—ChoraleMuSsiceshucs-bs4. oe eee 2 
Music 104A-B—History and Appreciation of Music__---- 4 
Orchestra and Band Instruments. 
Lower...Division _...S-bec_ JOb) 2b el ee eee 10 units 
Prerequisite: Ability to play a stringed or wind instrument. 
Music 1—Principles of .Musi¢__2_2.-_—__ _- 42 2 eee 2 
Music SA-b— blemsntary Daron y.._.. 2. eee 6 
Music 20A-B—Wind and String Instrument Class____-__~- a 
Upper Division 2.-+---~-42---+-----+--42 2 See eee 10 units 
Musie 103A-B—Advaneced Harmony_-_2----2 222-222 S8 6 
Music 109A-B—Orchestra —..-__-__-.-__i{h bi ee 2 
Music 120A-B—Conduceting 2.232 2. ee ee 2 


Kindergarten-Primary Music. 
Dower ~ Division oon ee ao = es ne ee 6 units 
Prerequisite: Ability to play simple songs and marches, 
and to sing in tune. 
Music 3A—Elementary Harmony----__~_--_-_--~----_-__ 3 
Music 6A—Voice 2 cee ee toe oa eee 1 
Music -I-—Principles of -Music..--<o. 222 3.0200-.~ noe eee 2 
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Units 
SEMEL Vis] 0are er eee ek a 2 ee eee 6 units 
Ed. 190 Mus. K.-P.—Kindergarten-Primary Music________ 2 
mere Ua Ase Dora Le Musi 22 ee a 1 
Music 112—Music Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary 
Bnd SoMOerParceieruementary. 2. - 


Musie 113—Musiec for festivals, plays and pageants______ it 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Harold McDonald Davis, M.A.—Director, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men and Women; Coach football, basketball, tennis. 

Winifred Weage Hodgins, M.A.—Director of Physical Education for Women. 

Leon Trimble, B.A.—Director Intramural Activities, Coach track, baseball, 

Assistant Coach football, basketball. 

Helen Stone Dozier, M.A., *Gladys Van Fossen—Director Intramural 
Activities for Women; Assistant in Department. 

Fred L. Allred, A.B.—Freshman Coach football; Assistant Physical 
Education. 

Gertrude Hovey (Part-time)—Instructor Girl Scout Activities. 

Ferdinand Kebely—Instructor, Coach in Golf. 

Calvin McCray, B.A. (Part-time)—Instructor, Boy Scout Activities. 

Edward L. Markthaler, M.D.—Director of Student Health. 


The Department of Physical Education in this college is serving the 
students in three ways: first, it is offering those activity courses which 
are desirable during their college life and also activities which have 
recreational value for the remainder of their life; secondly, it is offering 
courses for those students who wish to make the profession of Physical 
Education their life work; and thirdly, it is preparing all students so that 
they will be able to teach fundamentals of the activities and arrange the 
programs which are desirable for kindergarten, elementary school and 
junior high school. 


Fines are imposed for each formal transaction necessitated by failure 
of the students to comply with the regulations of the department as 
follows: 


a. Failure to meet appointments for physical examination or 


efficiency .tests._.— 4 _ ee ee $1 00 
b. Failure to enroll for Physical Education on or before the date 
posted<for, enrollment... 02. 2 oe oe 1 00 


ec. Failure to return equipment or clothing on or before the date 
posted for such return at the end of each semester, sport 
Season or special session of the college._---._.0___ 7 1 00 
d. Failure to return athletic supplies (balls, bats, ete.) on the 
date of issue, for each twenty-four hours until the full pur- 
chase price of the article has been reached_________________ 1 00 


1. Requirements for all College Students. 


a. A medical examination is required of every student enrolled in the 
college. Every student in regular standing, unless. excused by the 
medical examiner is required to enroll in some physical education 
course during each of his eight semesters in college. Students 
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recommended restricted activity by the medical examiner will be 
assigned to individual work under the course Individual Adapta- 
tions. (P.E. 53 for men, P.E. 8 for women.) 


b. Four units of Physical Education, taken at the rate of 4 unit per 
semester throughout the four years of the college course. 

There is a definite dividing line between the Lower and Upper 
Divisions in the Physical Education Department requirements. 
The work of the Lower Division is required to be taken in pre- 
scribed courses, while the work of the Upper Division is more or 
less elective. 


For Men.—The Lower Division requirement for the first three 
semesters may be met by either P.E. 51 A, B, ©, or any of the 
intercollegiate sports in P.E. 60-66. The fourth semester’s 
requirement for all men is P.E. 52. 

In Upper Division, the work is elective. Upon completion of the 
Lower Division requirements and the passing of proficiency tests in 
Groups A and B, the student may elect any activity in these groups. 
io. LOOA-B,. Pi. 161A-B. 


Group A. 
1. Boxing or wrestling. 
2. Swimming. 


Group B. (Choice of any two.) 


1. Tennis. 4. Archery. 
2. Golf. 5. Squash. 
3. Handball. 6. Boating (sail, power, canoe). 


For Women.—The Lower Division requirement for the first three 
Semesters is met by P.E. 1A, B, C. The fourth semester course P.E. 
2A is required of all women. 

In the Upper Division, the work is elective. Upon completion of 
the Lower Division requirements and the passing of proficiency 
tests in Groups A and B, the student may elect any activity in 
these groups. P.H. 160A-B, P.E. 161A-B. 


Group A. 


1. Stunts. 
2. Swimming. 


Group B. Skill in any two of the following: 


1. Tennis. 5. Horseback Riding. 

2. Archery. 6. Handball. 

3. Boating. 7. Horseshoes. 

4, Golf. 8. Combination—Darts, Paddle 


Tennis, Ping-pong. 


2. Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Physical Education. 


Students may obtain simultaneously a B.A. degree with a major 
in Physical Education and the Special Secondary Credential in 
Physical Education. At the same time, they meet the requirements 
and receive a General Junior High School Credential. 
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The special secondary credential in Physical Edueation enables 
the student to obtain positions in ‘elementary, junior high and 
senior high schools, and special positions in the recreation or coach- 
ing fields. 


General requirements. 

Candidates for degrees with a major in Physical Education, as in 
all other departments in this college, must fulfill all the State Board 
and general institutional requirements as to majors and minors, 
and as to required courses in Social Sciences, Natural Science, 
Psychology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics and Ameri- 
can Constitution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26 to 28. 


Special requirements. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of Physical Education 
must be physically sound, and believe in and demonstrate the highest 
type of leadership. 


3. Specific Requirements for Graduation with a Maior in Physical 


Education. 


a. Units in Physical Education. 


b. 


Mazximum—Not more than 50 units of the 124 required for gradua- 
tion may be taken in Physical Education courses. 

Upper Division—Not more than 30 units of Upper Division courses 
taken in Physical Education after entering the Upper Division 
will be counted toward the B.A. degree. 


Minors. 

One of the following Minors must be selected: 
W Beret Wits 5. Industrial Education 
*2. English 6. Music 
*3. History *7. Science 


4. Home. Economics 


ce. Senior transfers. 


Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the col- 
lege by transfer from other institutions, must complete 24 units in 
residence, of which must be in Upper Division courses, includ- 
ing at least 12 units in Physical Education. 


d. Lower Division requirements. 


Men and Women. (42 or 46 units.) 
1. Requirements from departments other than major department. 


Psych. 1 Sci. 50A—B 

Eng. 18A-B Econ. 1A-B 

Eng. 15A—B Poli. Sci. 1A—B or 99° 
Sci. 60A-B, or Chem. 1A—B Ed. 57 


This group meets the State Board requirements for Lower 
Division Classified students. 


* Starred fields are recommended for minors. For the specific require: 
ments in each, see the several departments. 
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2. Requirements from major department. 


MEN (27 units) WOMEN (26. units) 
P.E. 60-66 P.E. 11-14 
P.H. 55 P.E. 21-28 
P.E. 56 P.E. 42 
P.E. 42 
P.E. 70-76 
P.E. 54 


e. Upper Division requirements. 
Men and Women. 
1. Requirements from departments other than the major. (19 units) 


Hd. 173 Ed. 137 

Ed. 174A—-B Hid «1917 .( 5. E1.) 

Ed. 175 Ed. 192 (J.H.) 

Ed. 177 Hd. 192 (P.E.) 

2. Requirements from major department. 

MEN (17 units). WOMEN (18 units). 
P.E. 109A—-B P.B. 115 
PW. 150 bE peed vyall 
P.He 151 Dies © 
Pie 152 P.E. 123 
P.E. 153 P.E. 130 

P.E. 150 
P.W. 151 


f. Credential requirements. 


Candidates for certification to teach Physical Education must 
fulfill all the general requirements of the State Board for all teach- 
ing credentials (see page 28) and in addition certain requirements 
peculiar to the Physical Education credential. 

Interpretation of the requirements for the special credential in 
Physical Education in terms of the courses offered in this college is 
as follows: 

1. Minimum 16 unit academic requirement is covered in the required 
courses for the Group Major. 
. Education requirements covered bythe required courses Ed. 57, 

173, 174A-B, 175, 177, 137. 

Principles, methods and practice of teaching covered by Ed. 

191, J. H.; 192, J. H. and 192 P. BK. 

Recommended courses in Education—Kad. 117,189, 178. 


2 


3. Special requirement of 15 semester hours selected from four of 
the following fields: 


Biology Physiology Psychology 
Anatomy Hygiene Sociology 
: Chemistry 


is satisfied by all students completing the Group Major. See 
following list required in Group Major. 
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Units 
Sci; 60A-B eit. aon 20a oe 10 
Sci. 50A..( Anatomy )» «0-s-gUls.. 2 See a 
Sci. 50B -. 3, ee 3 
Psychol nc. eo a 3 
Chem: LA-B*tor 2A-B_- 2.) 6 or 10 


(This may be substituted for Sci. 60A-B.) 


4. A minimum of 24 semester hours chosen from at least seven of 


SrRihep aoe 


pe 


we. 


the following: 


. Principles of Physical Education. 
. Technique of Teaching Activities. 


Administration of Physical Education. 


. Kinesiology (Applied Anatomy ). 
. Applied Physiology (Physiology of Exercise). 


Activities of Physical Education. 


. Community Recreation. 
. Individual Program Adaptations (Corrective Program Adapta- 


tions). 


. Physical Education Tests and Measurements. 
. Health Education. 
. Growth and Development of Children. (See Education 


Courses, page 58.) 


. Group Majors—The following courses are offered at Santa 
Barbara. Twenty-six units chosen from the starred items are 
required in satisfaction of the Group Major. 


Units 

tg. P'B. 150522022 ue banl 2 3 
*b: P7H. 60-66. oan ee ee 2 
P.B. 21298"). Serol_ o_O ee 2 

46° Pi BolbDtyls_od t Jo elena ur ee ee 5 
* (Pm 780 couibbe_ui_bae_ (A ae ee eee 3 
*d. PLE. 42Jeluelet2 vobllsonitl tee eee eee 2 
te PIB, 54 -U WOiL_abevorthuess: ot) ie" COE 1 
PLB. |): SS 2e_wwoute Hy eo) iP ee ee eee = i 
PE. 66 wonton ae eee 9 

P. Ha. 70-76 uo a eee en ae ee 1 
PB. 11-14 a 1 

+6 P Wi LOQAGB Jil Bs. eee ee 3 
Ps Tipe PERT haste se feb 1 
to: P.Bo 12223226 cetione bo aha, = er 3 
* PH IS 2.40 oot tle 2 3 
#1 UPB EST ver ee a Leen 2 
Ti (2h ae 5 Re Rae eee a 
ec Vpl 19g eiiad yetesiae tet RY COO een are 2 
3. $EiducationU177-... 22. Z 
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MINOR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A minor for students who are majoring in other departments and who 
wish to minor in the Department of Physical Education is as follows: 


P.E. 54 
Lea be ae ge Ce Pee 1 


gee al bat leet 2 bal boy ae A ed ee ee 


‘Minor in Women’s Physical Education_________...___ 18 


owes Diy ipiomesiie. hig Gaelinu/T nl isa wimirides! 6 
bie Ase is, Cyeeach tt oe ie PREV hes TM 4 
LEGATO st Ne ge 31 4 ty Ue belie ag SER bl eid eR eae A 4 
Baie Ley Lye ee HORMEL WT, Pity Swed he BT i 
Peo ey etey. “an Sok” eke? do: alatnes 1 
Ee 20 et AT ion AA SN ds 1 Bede ia vs 2 


Be Crae LL yislOdeete. 2 Ae RUSE ORM TO OnE Al Lei eS 12 
PO AOQA-—Ky eaiieviAgnal) 2antt Kae ahadiath 1 
| AO AMSA WINES Sipe Is pep. (oil tml eel dot <M 9 arian 5° 1 
[Es Libs ea Esty ta. ete apiece oat eae all: Mea Pade Mab i Sai 3 
Pete OUrmres new ee See cer ere) we hy ee 2 
Be 


Students majoring in Kindergarten-Primary Education should take 
the following minor, in combination with music and art: 


Lower Division: 


Same as Women’s minor above, except that P.H. 2B is taken in 
place of P.E. 2A. 


Upper Division: 


Bele AG Aautees hea atay. ahd Bh arpa s dale soat at atest 3 
Pt GIR si aatane, Wall. wabtladaotuiris hie oy airk cake 3 
Pe Ole eee ee eR te ae pee lh 1 
EOE oh el meg ie aah Min dls VE DLA ae a 
PRE RIS0aLniiliteid Menylanimthictheding sida Dan cib ae 
DdgiO2: (PH, ize viedtatel dyn oeiaio lwegbodiolk |< aaeue 2 
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DESCRIPTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 
MEN—LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


P.E. 41. Health Education (1). 

One period per week will be devoted to health education lecture. 
These lectures will deal with the various aspects of personal hygiene, 
community hygiene, school hygiene, physical examinations and problems 
of the teacher in securing the health attitude of the child; the relation 


of nutrition to health and the importance of the “Safety First” education. 
Fall semester. 


P.E. 42. Kinesiology (2). (Open to men and women.) 

Prerequisite: Physiology 50A. 

This is the scientific study of bodily movement. It includes instruc- 
tion in the principal types of muscular exercise, with discussion as to 


how they are performed and their relation to the problems of bodily 
development and bodily efficiency. 


P.E. 51A. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshmen Men (3). 


Marching tactics, class formations, elementary apparatus drill, funda- 
mentals of football and basketball. Fall semester. 


P.E. 51B. Elementary Drill in Tumbling and Stunts; Fundamentals 
of Baseball and Track (3). 


Spring semester. 


P.E. 51C. Fundamentals of Speedball, Soccer, Volleyball, Handball, 
Indoor or Playground Ball and Group Games (3). 
Fall semester. 


P.E. 52. Teaching Methods and Class Organization of Physical Edu- 
cation Activities (3). 
Class procedure and theory of fundamental activities covered in 51A, 
B, C. Outlines of programs and arrangement of model lessons for differ- 
ent age groups. Spring semester. 


P.E. 53. Individual Adaptations and Health Education (3). 


Required course for those who are assigned to limited activity. The 
correction of physical abnormalities, treatment of faulty posture, curva- 
tures, weak feet and arches, heart disturbances, overweight and under- 
weight. Fall and spring. 


P.E. 54. Boxing (1). . 


Theory and art of self-defense; teaching of offense and defense. 
Instruction in footwork, position of body, feinting, development of differ- 
ent leads, blows, and guard position. Fall semester. 


P.E. 55. Wrestling (1). 


i Modern and scientific methods; the value of wrestling as training for 
other sports. Methods of offense and defense; mat generalship. Fall 
semester. 
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P.E. 56. The Teaching of Gymnastics and Mass Athletics (2). 


Mass tactics in physical education and athletics; methods of class 
organization and instruction in the conduct of formal work. Elementary 
marching tactics such as are necessary to facilitate movements in class 
formations. Value of relays, stunts, tumbling, apparatus in handling 
different age groups in gymnasium, picnics, etc. Spring semester. 


P.E. 60. Technique of Teaching Football (2). 


Practice and theory on the field. Individual instruction and practice 
on each position in backfield and line play, offense and defense. Emphasis 
on individual play, not on team play. Complete systems of defense and 
offense, together with correct method of playing each position. Study of 
different systems. Hast, West, South, and Middle West. Generalship, 
signal systems, scouting and rules, all studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 
Fall semester. 


P.E. 61. Technique of Teaching Basketball (2). 


Practice and theory of individual play. Basie fundamentals 
shooting, dribbling, stops, turns, ete. 

Theory of coaching basketball; fundamentals, various offensive and 
defensive systems, team organization, training and handling of men will 
be studied from the coach’s viewpoint. Fall semester. 


P.E. 62. Technique of Teaching Baseball (2). 


Theory and practice in batting, fielding, base running, and pitching. 
Fundamentals, team work, coaching, physical condition, and methods of 
indoor or early practice. Theory practiced under game conditions. Team 
organization, training and handling of men will be studied from the view- 
point of the coach. Spring semester. 


P.E. 63. Technique of Teaching Track Ae 


Theory and practice in the fundamentals of all track and field events ; 
adaptation to individual peculiarities; rules of competition, and the study 
of physical condition and its relation to endurance. The promotion, 
management, and officiating of games and meets. History of track and 
the Olympic games. Spring semester. 


passing, 


P.E. 64. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2). (Open to men and 
women.) 


Fundamentals and methods of teaching and playing tennis. Ground 
and volley strokes. Forehand and backhand drives, forehand and back- 
hand volleys, service, overhead, ete. Singles and doubles play. How to 
organize and manage.tennis meets. Court construction and care. Fall 
semester. 


P.E. 65. Technique of Teaching Swimming (2). 


Hlementary swimming and diving, breast, side, trudgeon, crawl, and 
back strokes. Red Cross life saving and resuscitation. Course is planned 
not only to each student to swim the various strokes, but also to be 
able to teach all the strokes. Spring semester. 


| P.E. 66. Technique of Teaching Golf (2). 


Instruction through demonstration and student participation supple- 
'mented by theoretical discussion of the different strokes. Instruction in 
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the rules and regulations of the game. Organization and administration 
of tournaments. 


P.E. 70. Football (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Fall semester. 


P.E. 71. Basketball (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Fall semester. 


P.E. 72. Baseball (4). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


P.E. 73. Track (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


P.E. 74. Tennis (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


P.E. 75. Swimming (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


P.E. 76. Golf (4). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. 


MEN—UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


P.E. 102. Community Recreation (2). (Open to men and women.) 


Theory and practice in industrial, school, rural, and adult recreation ; 
playground management and administration. Special programs, leader- 
ship of community recreation centers. Presentation of material for above 
recreation organizations and its use. Not offered in 1931-82. 


P.E. 109A. Scoutcraft (Elementary) (1). 


A course intended to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organ- 
ization, its objectives and its organization. Actual participation in Scout 
tests, measurements, and leadership. Assigned readings and problems, 
together with hikes and field work. Fall semester. 


P.E. 109B. Scoutcraft (Advanced) (1). 


Continuation of course 157, in which merit badge work and more 
advanced aspects of scouting will be studied. Lectures relating scout- 
craft to present-day educational objectives. Each student assigned to a 
local troop as an assistant scoutmaster. Spring semester. 


P.E. 150. Principles of Physical Education (3). 


A course dealing with educational principles of Physical Education and 
their relationship to other educational subjects and to life. Relation of 
basic principles of Physical Education to economic, political, and social 
life. A study of the modern trend in Physical Education tests and 
measurements. Spring semester. 
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P.E. 151. Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (2). 

History and development. Types of tests and their aims. Need for 
and use of physical tests. Classification, placements and administration 
of physical tests. How to build a test. Prerequisite: Ed. 187. Spring 
semester. 


P.E. 152. Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools (2). 

Studying the problems involved in a department of Physical Education 
in junior and senior high schools. Organization of conferences or leagues ; 
organization of departments in different sized high schools; details such 
as paper forms, tickets, budgets, buying, managing trips; the correlation 
of athletic and academic departments. Intramural organization. Medical 
examinations. Spring semester. 


P.E. 153. Individual Program Adaptations (3). 


A teachers’ course on how to detect, diagnose, and treat physical 
abnormalities. Theory of individual and group instruction. Theory and 
practice of prevention and correction of physical abnormalities among 
school children and adults. Theories of massage, conditioning, first aid 
for athletic injuries. Heating appliances and the application of heat; 
taping and bandaging. Prerequisite: Physiology, Anatomy, Kinesiology. 
Fall semester. 


P.E. 160A-B. Junior Elective Activity (3). (Both semesters.) 
Prerequisite: Lower Division requirements and passing of proficiency 

tests. Boxing, Wrestling, Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Handhall, Archery, 

Squash, Boating, Diving. 

P.E. 161A-B. Senior Elective Activity (3). (Both semesters.) 
Prerequisites: Lower Division requirements and passing of proficiency 


tests. Boxing, Wrestling, Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Handball, Archery, 
' Squash, Boating, Diving. 


Ed. 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching (2-2). 
See Education Courses, page 61. 


WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
P.E. 1A-B. Physical Education Activities for Freshmen Women (3-3). 
A course giving simple techniques and skill in: 


Fall semester—Free exercises, stunts, running and team games, sports, 
as soccer, speedball, hockey, basketball. 


Spring Semester—Free exercises, dancing, games, sports, as volley- 
ball and baseball. 
P.E. 1C. Physical Activities for Sophomore Women (3). - 


Simple technique and skill in dancing, stunts, games, sports, as soccer, 
basketball. Fall semester, 
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P.E. 2. Theory and Practice in the Organizing and Leading of 
Groups in Activity (4). 
Prerequisite: 1A, B, C. Spring semester. 


P.E. 3. Activities of Kindergarten and Primary Grades (3). 
Course for Kindergarten-Primary majors. 


P.E. 8. Individual Program Adaptation (3). 


Students physically unable to enter regular classes may substitute this 
course. It is recommended that regular work be resumed as soon as pos- 
sible. Hither semester. 


P.E. 11A-B. Activity for Freshman P.E. Majors (1-1). 
Sports: Games of low organization; Elementary Folk Dancing. 


Fall semester—Hockey, basketball. 
Spring semester—Volleyball, baseball. 


This course alternates with P.E. 12A—B. Courses 11A—B and 12A-B 
are intended to give the students opportunity to acquire skill in the 
activities included. 


P.E. 12A-B. Activity for Sophomore P.E. Majors (1-1). 
Sports: Games of low organization; Elementary Clog Dancing. 


Fall semester—Soccer, speedball. 
Spring semester—Archery, handball, horseshoe pitching, tennis. 


P.E. 12C. Gymnastic Activities (1). 


This includes practice in apparatus, free exercise, marching, pyramid 
building, stunts and tumbling. 
Spring semester. 


P.E. 13A-B. Dancing (1-1). 


A—Advanced Folk Dancing and Cleg. 
B—Natural Dancing. 


P.E. 14. Elementary and Intermediate Swimming (1). 
Fall semester. 


P.E. 21-28. Technique of Teaching Sports. (2 units each.) 


21. Soccer, Speedball. Fall semester. 

22. Volleyball, Baseball. Spring semester. 

24. Archery, Handball, Horseshoe. Spring semester. 

25. Swimming. Fall semester. 

26. Hockey, Basketball. Fall semester. 

27. Gymnastic Activities. Spring semester. 

28. Dancing. Spring semester. 

In each course a brief historical review of the particular activity is. 
given, an analysis of fundamentals, methods of officiating with opportunity 
for practice, care of equipment, and discussion of other problems relative 
to each situation. Prerequisite: Skill in the particular sport. 


TRO Cease es 
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P.E. 64. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2) 


P.E. 42. Kinesiology. 
For description, see Physical Education Courses for Men, page 114. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


P.E. 115. Scouting (1). 

Girl Scout leadership course, conducted by a leader from the Girl 
Scout organization. 
P.E. 121. Physical Examinations és B 

A laboratory course applying the theories of examination with dis- 
cussion of problems which arise from actual situations. Prerequisite, or 
parallel, Ed. 177. 
| P.E. 122. Theory of Individual Program Adaptation (3). 

A study of the physical conditions and deviations found in schools and 
/methods of correction, or adaptation of the activity to the individual’s 
need. 
| P.E. 130. Administration of Physical Education (3). 
Problems of organization and administration of Physical Education in 
_the schools. 
_P.E. 150. Principles of Physical Education (2). 

For description, see Physical Education for Men, page 116. 


-P.E. 151. Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (2). 
For description, see Physical Education for Men, page 117. 


'P.E. 160A-B. Junior Electives Activity (3-4). 
In the junior year the following two tests are given and must be 
passed before the privilege of election may be secured: 
A—Stunts and swimming. 
B—NSkill in any two of the following : 


: Tennis. Horseshoe pitching. 
) Archery. Horseback riding. 
) Boating. Handball. 

Golf. 


Combination of Paddle Tennis, Ping Pong and Darts. 
'P.E. 161A-B. Senior Elective Activity (4-3). 
P.E. 162. Theory and Practice in the Organization and Leadership of 


Kindergarten and Primary Activities (39's 
_ For Kindergarten-Primary Majors. Prerequisites: “P.H.. 1A, (B, GC): 


Ed. 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching (2-2). 


Two additional units of directed teaching are required in the minor. 
See Courses in Education, page 61, 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Elizabeth L. Bishop, Ed.D. 


Psych. 1. General Psychology (3). 

A beginning course in general psychology which aims to introduce the 
student to the methods and techniques of psychological study, and to 
current theories concerning basic psychological principles. Lectures, 
demonstrations, class discussions and recitations are used. 

Given in the Sophomore year. A college course in biological science, 
preferably Physiology, is strongly recommended as prerequisite. Offered 
fall and spring semesters. 


Psych. 10. Applied Psychology (3). 

An elective course will be offered in alternate years covering some 
applied aspects of psychological principles. Animal Psychology, Social 
Psychology, Business Psychology, are suggested as types of work which 
will from time to time be offered. Prerequisite: Psych. 1, or equivalent. 


PHILOSOPHY 
_ Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 


Phil. 4A. History of Philosophy (3). 


The development of ideas from the early Greek period to Neo- 
Platonism. 

The two courses in the History of Philosophy are intended to be taken 
in succession, but either may profitably be taken by itself. They are 
designed to give the student some grasp on fundamental philosophical 
problems and to aid him in adjusting himself to his physical, mental and 
moral environment. 


Phil. 4B. History of Modern Philosophy (3). 


The course of philosophic thought from the beginning of the Christian 
era down to modern times, See note under Courses 4A. 
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SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


Hazel Severy, M.A. 
Harl Walker, M.A. 
William Peters, M.A. 
Agnes G. Plate, M.A. 
Harrington Wells, M.A. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
CHEMISTRY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 1A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 

Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to 
all students. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 2A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 


Prerequisite: Any two of the following: High School Chemistry, 
Physics, Trigonometry or grade of “A” in high school chemistry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Sci. 5A-B. Organic Chemistry (3-3). 


Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 

Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, benzene 
compounds, and dyes. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 


This course will include an elementary Pade of the reactions involved 
in the production and use of such materials as metals, alloys, building 
materials, paints, oils, cement, fuels, ete. For students in Industrial 
Education who have credit in Chemistry 1A or 2A. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 100. Physiological Chemistry (3). 
Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secre- 
tions of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of 


waste products. Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2 
and 5. 


Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 
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Sci. 101A-B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 

Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2, and 4, “ 

This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, composition and 
purity of foods and textile fibers. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 
One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


Sci. 105A-B. Quantitative Analysis (3-3). 

Introductory training in the methods of quantitative analysis of various 
materials, acids, bases, salts, alloys, and minerals. Open to those who 
have completed Courses 1A, 1B, and 5A or 2A and 2B. 

One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. 


PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 20A-B. General Physics (3-3). 


Prerequisites: High School Physics or Chemistry, Trigonometry; 13 
years High School Algebra. 

Definitions, conversion factors, problems, formulae covering mechanics, 
molecular physics, heat and sound. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sci. 40A-B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of the morphology and physiology of seeds, roots, stems, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits. An introduction to the principles of plant 
taxonomy. Lectures, laboratory and field work in close correlation. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Sci. 50A-B. Elementary Physiology (3-3). ) (Sci. 50A. Anatomy.) 


A general study of the structure and functions of the body with special 
reference to muscles, nervous system, sense organs, circulation, respira- 
tion, digestion, excretion, and metabolism. Designed for students in 
Physical Education, Industrial Education, and those desiring to major in 
Physiology. Prerequisites: For majors in Physiology—Chemistry or 
Physics; preliminary work in Biological Science is recommended. For 
students from other departments—Chemistry, Physics and Biological 
Science are recommended. 2 

Two lectures and one laboratory period per week. 


Sci. 5-A-B. Elementary Physiology and Bacteriology (3-3). 


An elementary course designed for Home Hconomy students. It 
includes a general study of the structure and functions of the body as in 
the course 50A-B. The work is so arranged that in addition to physiology 
the second semester includes nine weeks of Bacteriology. During this 


‘ 
' 


time a brief consideration of the morphology and physiology of the more 


: 
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nportant types of nonpathogenic yeasts, molds and bacteria is under- 
iken, together with practice in the laboratory technic necessary for such 
cudy. Especial attention will be given those organisms concerned with 
airy and food bacteriology, soil fertility, sanitation, etc. Preliminary 
yurses in chemistry and biological science are recommended. 

Two lectures and one laboratory the first semester, and one lecture and 
vo laboratories the second semester. 


ci. 60A-B. General Zoology (5-5). 


The study of representatives of the principal groups of animals. Lec- 
ires, laboratory, museum and field work. A thorough foundation in the 
assification, structure, ecology, and economic importance of animal 
pes. 

Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


ci. 150. Advanced Physiology (3). 


A laboratory course which treats the functions of the body in greater 
tail than was possible in the elementary course 50A-B. Special 
nphasis will be given the fundamental phenomena and their interpreta- 
on. The plan of the course will be flexible to meet the needs and 
iterests of the students. Prerequisite: 50A-B. Previous courses in 
1emistry or physics. 

One laboratory and two lecture periods per week. Fall semester. 


ci. 155. Bacteriology (3). 


A laboratory and lecture course covering the morphology, physiology 
id methods of handling microorganisms. Representatives of the most 
aportant forms of bacteria, yeasts, and molds will be studied with 
ophasis on their relationship to soil fertility, dairy products, sanitation, 
id industries. The importance and nature of pathogenic forms in disease 
troduction will be considered. Prerequisite: One or more courses in 
ological science and a knowledge of chemistry. 

One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. Spring semester. 


ti. 160. Ecology (3). 


‘Studies in environmental relations of plants and animals. Advanced 
boratory and independent field investigation. Individual problems in 
ructural and physiological adaptations, parisitism, commensalism, esym- 
sis, protective coloration, mimicy, zonation, distribution and behavior. 
rerequisite: Botany 40A-B or Zoology 60A-B. 

‘Three laboratory periods per week. Fall semester. (Not given in 
131-32. ) 


ci. 170. Principles of Biology (3). 


An advanced course. The distribution, behavior, characteristics, and 
‘olution of plants and animals, including man; leading to generalizations 
biological theory and principle. Lectures, museums, and individual 
ld investigations. Open to students who have had a year’s work in 
%tany, zoology or physiology. 

‘Three lecture periods a week. Spring semester. 
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Zoology | 
Units Units 
Lower Division. 2ls_ Up etise_ Bot_ sel Per ee ee ee eee 13 
Sci. 1A—-General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci. 20A—General Physics_-2_2-_— = ee 3 
Sci. (O0A-B—General. Zoology.__._ .. 23-3 10 
Upper’ Divisionuu. 220 earth et eee eee 6 
Sci. 170 ‘Principles*of Biology-—-" >> 3s) - oo ee 3 | 
Sci. 160—Hoology ~4-2 222 Sh 2 ea 3 | 
Botany ; 
Lower Division__.2@2tac LL 8 Poe sees ee ee Lt 
Sci. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Sci, 20A—General - Physics .- 2. = ee 3 
Scr 40A-B—General “Botany 2222-2 oe 8 | 
Upper Division + ooh Lovo etue! sos A ee 6 | 
Sci. '160—Heologry’ i212 22s. soho Sa ee eee 3 | 
Sci. 170—Principles of “Biology--—-2- = _ See eee eee 33 
| 
Physiology 
Lower Division... 2-2 W =e 2 SL Lo Sa a 12 
Sei. 1A—General Inorganic Chemistryu_--~ 22 asl nie ae 6 
Sei. 50A>B—Physiology; co. —- 22.2 su9eeene ee See 6 
UppersDivislon. ee nn Se i EF es oe 6 
Sci) /150—Advanced:Physiology2ic. teu. sas seu ee 4 
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Sci. 155—Bacteriology :swieuske Ia ae a ee ee A 
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Lower Division= 2 ce ag ee 12 
Sci. 1A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
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SCL. D——Organic , OheCMIStl Yi cecenomnet nla 6 
Upper’ Division=—- 2 ee ee ae 
Sci. 100—Physiological Chemistry, or 
Sci. 105A—Quantitative. Analysis —_- ._- s y 3 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


William H. Ellison, Ph.D. 
Harold Whitman Bradley, M.A. 
Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 

H. Edward Nettles, PhD. 
Mildred C. Pyle, M.A. 


HISTORY MAJOR 


. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in History. 


a. 


| Specific Requirements for History Majors. 


a. 


c. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in History, as in all other 
departments in the college, must fulfill all the State Board’ and 
general institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and as 
to required courses in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psy- 
chology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics and American 
Constitution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26 to 28. 


Units 
Foreign Language requirement _.___________._ 15 
Social Science requirements in Lower Division_____________ 12 


These must include History 2A-B, or 3A-B; and Political Science 
1A-B, or Geography 1 and 2, or Economics 1A-B, or Sociology 
1A-B. Students who have not had at least two years of European 
History in high school must take History 2A-B. 

History 2A-B is designed especially for Freshmen, but is open to 
Sophomores. History 3A-B is designed for Sophomores and is not 
open to Freshmen. 

Political Science 1A-B, or Geography 1 and 2, or Sociology 1A-B, 
may be taken in the Freshman year. Economics 1A-B is a Sopho- 
more subject and is not open to Freshmen, except in special cases, 
and only after consultation with the Head of the Social Science 
Department. 


Course in American Institutions. 


Political Science 1B (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the degree of B.A., except those who complete 
History 102A-B. 


Maximum units which may be taken in History 2d. tality 40 units 


. Courses in Education. 


At least 12 units of professional courses in Education must be 
completed by students in the Pre-Secondary Teachers’ Course, or at 
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least 18 units in professional courses in Education including not 
less than 4 units in directed teaching in the Junior High Schoo 
Teachers’ Course. 


Minor. ; 
Each candidate for graduation with a major in History must com 
plete a minor in a subject usually taught in high school. 


Academic list of courses. 

At least 112 units offered for the degree of B.A. with History asi 
major must be chosen from the following list of courses, and th 
40 units in Upper Division courses required in the Upper Divisio1 
must be selected from the same list: 


Art. All courses. 

Education. 57, 117, 136A-B, 187, 170X, 173, 175, 176, 178 
174A-B-C, 177. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Languages. All courses. 

Home Economics. All courses. 

Industrial Education. 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 8A-B, 4A-B, 5A-B. 

Musie. All courses. 

Physical Education. All courses. 

_ Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. ; 

Science. Chemistry 2A-B, 5, 92; Physics 20A-B, 2A-B, 21-A-B 
Botany 40A-B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A-B. | 

Social Science. All courses. | 


. Additional year-course. 


At least 6 units in one of the following groups: 

(1) Foreign Language (additional to e). | 
This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high schoo) 
provided the language be Latin. | 

(2) Mathematics: Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trigonometry 
Plane Analytic Geometry, College Algebra, Introduction to Cal 
culus. This may be satisfied partly in the high school. : 

(3) Philosophy. : 


. Upper Division work. 


(1) Units required in Upper Division: 

Fifty-four of the 124 units required for graduation must b 
completed after the student has been admitted to Uppe 
Division. 

Forty units of work done by Upper Division students mus 
be in strictly Upper Division courses. 


Maximum History units allowed toward B.A. degree afte 
student has attained Upper Division standing will be 30 unit 


Twenty-four units of Upper Division work in History al 
required; of the 24 units, 6 must be in European History an 
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6 in United States History. Six units of the 24 may be taken 
in Political Science or in Economics. 

The head of the department must be consulted by History 
major students in making out programs. 


(2) Senior transfers to the College. 


Students with Senior standing at the time of admission, who 
transfer to the college from other institutions, must complete at 
least 18 units in Upper Division courses, including at least 12 
units in History, but no student may be graduated from the 
college on less than 24 units done in residence. 


(3 


— 


Scholarship in the Department. 


The student must attain an average grade of © (one grade- 
point per unit) in all courses offered as a part of the 24-unit 
major. 

Students who fail in the Lower Division to attain an average 
of one grade-point for each unit of work taken in the Social 
Science department may, at the option of the department, be 
denied the privilege of a major in the department. 


MINOR IN HISTORY 
Units Units 


MEE Aas Oeste re ee a gr 12 
History 2A-B—History of Western Europe, or 
History 3A-B—History of the Americas___.______ | 6 


Pol. Sci. 1A-B—Government, or 

Econ. 1A-B—Economics, or 

fern SAC Socidldgy*iwibeet Oui dewetiioe) e hi), 6 
SLCC ISIO Toe ee eee ee og een ee or ere 9 


Nine units of any upper division History. Pol. Sci. 1B fulfills the 
State requirement in Constitution and American Ideals. <A student 
taking a minor in History may satisfy this requirement by taking 
Hist. 102A-B as 6 of the 9 units of Upper Division History. 


ECONOMICS 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Econ. 1A. Principles of Economics 3) ip 


A general course in the principles of Economics. 


Econ. 1B. Applied Economics (oye 
Application of the principles of Economics, and a study of important 


wzoblems of the economic world. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Econ. 101. Labor Problems (3). (Not given in 1931-32.) 


Econ. 105. Problems of Modern Industrialism (3). 
(Not given in 1931-32.) 
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Econ. 142 (I.E.). Study of Occupations (2). 


A survey of the fields of human occupations and a study of oppor- 
tunities and requirements in these fields. 


GEOGRAPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Geog. 1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). 


A development of the underlying principles of human geography through 
a study of the main features of the physical environment in their relation- 
ship to man’s life and activities, particularly as exemplified in type 
regions. 


Geog. 1B. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 
Prerequisite: Geography 1. A study of selected regions with wide 
application of the principles of human and economic geography. 


‘HISTORY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Hist. 2A-B. History of Western Europe (3-3). 

The development of western civilization from the decline of the Roman 
Empire to the present time. A study of the political, economic, and social 
background of present day civilization. ) 


Hist. 3A-B. History of the Americas (3-3). 

A survey of the history of the Americas from the periods of discovery 
and colonization to the present time. Emphasis is placed upon factors 
and relationships which have significance for the whole western hemi- 
sphere. 

. UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Hist. 102A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 

A study of the political, social, and constitutional history of the United 
States. 
Hist. 111A-B. Modern European History Since 1789 (3-3). 


A study of European political and social development and world rela- 
tionships from the French Revolution to the present day. : 


4 


Hist. 125. Renaissance and Reformation (3). 


Intellectual and religious developments of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and their significance. | 

Prerequisite: A year course in European history. (Not given in 
1931-1932. ) 


Hist. 130. History of the Middle Ages (3). ) 
| 


Hist. 131. History of the British Empire (3). 


The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British 
expansion. ; | 
Prerequisite: A year course in Huropean history. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hist. 142. History of Latin America (3). 
A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


Hist. 151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


A survey of the activities of Huropean peoples and of the United States 
in the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for 
political and economic leadership in the past, together with consideration 
of the present situation and problems in the area. 

_ Prerequisite: A year course in Huropean history. 


Hist. 155. History of American Diplomacy (3). 

..A study of the foreign relations of the United States. 

' Prerequisite: A year course in United States history. (Not given in 
1931-19382. ) . 

Hist. 165. History of the Civil War and Reconstruction (3). 

_ History of the United States from 1852:to 1877.. Prerequisite: A year 
course in United States history. 

Hist. 171. History of the United ‘States*in Recent Decades (3). 


Political, economic, and social development of she. United States from 
1876 to tHe present! time. ~ 


Prerequisite: A year course in United States history. (Not given .-in 
19381-1932. ) . 


Hist. 175. History of American Expansion (3). 


A study of the expansion of American territory, commerce and influence 
both in North America and throughout the world since 1783. 


Hist. 180. Industrial History of the United States (3). 


A study of the economic: development and industrial history of the 
United States. (Primarily for students in Industrial Education. ) 


Hist. 185. History of Calroenia (3). 


iHist. 187. History of the Near East (3). 
(Not given in 1931-19382. ) 


‘Hist. 190. Historical Method and Historiography (2). 
Required of all History Majors in the Junior year. 


‘Hist. 195. The Teaching of History and Social Science (2). 
Recommended for History Minors in the Junior year. 


I—85468 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Pol. Sci. 1A. Government (3). 
A comparative study of the governments of Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Germany and Russia. 


Pol. Sci. 1B. Government (3). 

A study of the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
This course satisfies the State requirement in Constitution and American 
ideals, and is required of all students. 


Pol. Sci. 99. American Institutions: (2). 
The fundamental nature of the American constitutional system and 
of the ideals upon which it is based. Given in summer school only. 
t 
SOCIOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Soc. 1A-B. Elements of Sociology (3-3). 


A study of the underlying principles of society with application to 


present day problems. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Soc. 103. Immigration Problems (2). 


A study of population movements under modern conditions. The causes, 
channels, and methods of immigration are studied, and particular 
emphasis is placed on questions of race arid nationality. (Not given in 


1931-1932. ) 
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CALENDAR FOR 1932-33 


SUMMER SESSION 


ee PCG ee ee en ee eee Session Opens 
July 4, Monday, Independence Day_------- fet ee epee as ars ns Holiday 
Berovint oe Nida Vu 4 34 inte bee- sone ates ek Session Closes 


FIRST SEMESTER 


September 15, Thursday. 


Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 
be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 


September 16, Friday. 
Appointments for entering freshmen : 


9 a.m. Consultation with the Deans. 

10 a.m. to 12 m. College aptitude test in the Auditorium. 

1 to 4 p.m. Consultation with department heads in the Library. 
Registration and medical examination. 


September 17, Saturday. 
Appointments for entering freshmen: 


9 am. Registration. 

10 am. to 12 m. English A (English Composition) examina- 
tion in the Auditorium. 

1 to 4 p.m. Consultation with department heads, registration, 
and medical examinations. 


Appointments for student teachers: 
9 am. to 12m. Conference of student teachers with supervisors. 


September 19-20, Monday, Tuesday. 
Registration of all returning students. A fee of $2 is charged for 
registration after Tuesday, September 20. No student may reg- 
ister later than Saturday, October 1. 


September 21, Wednesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 
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Noyember 11, Friday, Armistice Day___.__ (2.22 Holiday 
November. 24 to November 2/___... 2 =). ee Thanksgiving Vacation 
December 17 to January #2; p1933uc_ 5 Acree Te Christmas Vacation 
February 3, iriday2! 2-2 eee First Semester Closes 


SECOND SEMESTER 


February 4, Saturday. 


Registration of all students, 9 a.m. to 12 m. 

Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 
be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 


10 a.m. to 12 m. English A (English Composition) examination in 
the Auditorium. 


February 6, Monday. 


Registration of all students. A fee of $2 is charged for registration 
after Monday, February 6. No student may register later than 
Saturday noon, February 18. 


February 7, Tuesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


April, 8 to 1620 = 45 ee Easter Vacation 
May 380, Tuesday, Memorial Daydiccles) nie ee Holiday 


JuneslG. Rriday = 2 ce ee ee Second Semester Closes 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


SANTA BARBARA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGH 
Administered Through 
DIVISION OF NORMAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
of the 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
VIERLING KERSEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ex officio Director of Education 


SAM H. COHN, Deputy Director of Education 


State Board of Education 
Cc. L. McLANE, President 


GORDON GRAY MISS ALICE DAUGHERTY 
‘MRS. AMY S. STEINHART DR. L. P. CRUTCHER 

BH. P. CLARKE R. E. GOLWAY 

ALLEN T. ARCHER WM. H. HANLON 


DANIEL C. MURPHY 


Officers of Administration 


CLARENCE L. PHELPS-_-------------------------------- President 
NT ACOBS 420 oe2 ee tee Dean of Upper Division 
WILLIAM ASHWORTH------- Dean of Lower Division, Dean of Men 
Serer DAG). PY Ube eee Le et Dean of Women 
JANE MILLER ABRAHAM-------- Appointment Secretary, Registrar 
PrMA MLIZABHTH LOWSLEY-_-~---+---—-===- Financial Secretary 
RARE De 236s. else Leese eee Controller—Student Body 
KATHARINE FAIRCHILD BALL-_-_--------------------- Librarian 
Ree NY 651 OW een ee a Secretary to the President 
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FACULTY 1931-32 


Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M. A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate 
work at Stantord._2.2_<.0_ oo 5 President © 

Edna’ Rich Morgez2_o.- (OVA ee ee) ee President Emeritus 

William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford_______ 
Dean of Lower Division; Dean of Men ; Head of English Department 


College, certificate; B. A. (University of California) ; M.A. 5 
(University of Southern California) ; special work in voice pro- ; 
duction with MacBurney Studios, Chicago; John Smallman, . 
Los Angeles; William Shakespeare, London______ Director of Music — 
Hlizabeth L. Bishop, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia); M.A., 4 
Ed.D. (University of California ).<) 4S ee eee 
OPES fury ie, RAR eee A be, go Psychology; Director of Research in Education — 
* Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; M.A. (Whittier)__________ i 
Beene See an TORQUES IC P1698. Bee eee Home Economics — 
Margaret M. Burke, B.A. (Pomona) ; M.A. (University of Southern 4 
California) . oe ee English — 
Austine I. Camp, Wellesley College.__-_____ (part time) Weaving 
Lewis C. Carson, B.A., M.A. (University of Michigan and Harvard) ; 
PicD( Harvard). ee (part time) Geography and Philosophy — 
Edith O. Churchill, BA’. (Santa. Barbara)_______._ SAA : 
Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); State Teachers College, Santa ) 
Barbara; M.A. (Coliémbia)J #3) bAL44G@ ~ Home | 


DOW Ah oa Bae ens eS ee ee Head of Art Department 
Harold McDonald Davis, B.S. (University of Illinois) ; M.A. (Stan- 
fOrd) Soo ee Head of Physical Education Department 
Marie June Davis, B.A. (School of Speech, University of Southern 
California) ; graduate work at Stanford and University of 
Californias. 22 as ober gees eee (part time) Public Speaking 
+ Norma Jessie Davis, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; M.A. (Teachers College, 
Columbia), additional graduate work University of California 
tn et ce ce os rd Sil ee ee eee Home EHconomics 
Ruth M. Doolittle, Chouinard School of Art, Design with Rudolph 
Schaffer; B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; graduate work at Stanford___Art 


* Leave of absence second semester. 
+ Second semester only. 
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Jharlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work Teachers 
College ‘(Columbia )*"Harvard’ Extension = 2ti UU Ja ete 
BS APS DIMA MOI HHI Y Nei Head of Home Economics Department 
Roy P. Ejchelberger, B.S. (University of Idaho); M.A. (Teachers 
MRMBU LCG erro A OLLI ieh ee en ee a an ee eee EE Sy eS 
SAT O21, (part. time) Supervision, Junior High School Education 
William H. Hllison. B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of California ) _2.-.___-= Head of Social Science Department 
Hmanuel E. Ericson, B.S. (Stout Institute); M.A. (University of 
Southern California) —~____ Head of Industrial Education Department 
*Isabel Morton Fish, Graduate School of Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; graduate Evening School of Drawing, Boston_____---~- Art 
Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Columbia Commonweatth Art Colony__-~- 
pf RS 21s ea Ta A Home Economics; in charge of Household Art 
Lillian P. Gray, B.E. (University of California at Los Angeles) ~~~ 
assy OF TT IBS Supervisor, College Elementary School 
Fred L. Griffin, graduate Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. 
(Santa Barbara); additional work Syracuse University and 
Montana State College; practical experience Franklin Auto- 
mobile Factories; engineering department, Duluth Shipyards__~_ 
SEN. WASPS UN Oo ster oe ae oe Woodwork; Sheet Metal 
Marie T. Hennes, B.A. (Santa Barbara); Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Santa Barbara City Schools____(part time) Supervision 
Winifred Weage Hodgins, B.S. (Washington) ; M.A. (Columbia) ~~ 
oe Is eG Sogo se ero ee Physical Education 
Gertrude Hovey, English School of Guiding, ‘“‘Foxleafe,’”’ Hampshire 
meres. PITH Pk yit ds Pa ites ei (part time) Scouting 
Charles L. Jacobs, B.A. (Columbia); M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. 
1 OSL ES x BD, Sl ca Sin ete 201 hae ie ope Ls Sets Ske ae A ale 
a Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 
Ferdinand T. Kebely, Graduate Royal Art Academy, Vienna; study 
at Organized Government Art Institute, Irkutsk, Siberia ; 
Director Art and Lithograph Department, Athentum, Budapest 
eet iayt ) 23h: Sto) Simic, ook BS) ee ie th Art 
Roy Lawhorne, Commercial Artist_--___-__-_-___----_--- (part time) Art 
Clifford FE. Leedy, B. Mus. (University of Southern California), 
graduate work University of Southern California________--~-- 
Semmens) fi )e..2 | Hoes je Oiete rity) ek (part time) Music 
Edith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kinder- 
garten and Hlementary College, Chicago); M.A. (Claremont 
Bomieges)Vcliatarii) _ fal sss Supervisor, College Hlementary School 
Pe Keith Lockard,; A.B. (California) ~~. -~-__--_+---+- (part time) Art 
Florence W. Lyans, Pratt Institute; University of Chicago School 
of Fine and Applied Arts; B.A. (Santa Barbara)-_- (part time) 
Jollege Hlementary School and Industrial Education Department 
Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern California__—__—~-~~ 
ER a On Se ee (part time) Scouting 
Raymond Goss McKelvey, A.B. (Cornell) ; M.A. (Claremont Col- 
_leges) ; graduate student London School of Political Science, 
EHeole des Etudes National, Geneva_____----------~- Social Science 


* Leave of absence. 
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Edward L. Markthaler, M.D. (Columbia) _- (part time) Health Education 
Nettie Augusta Maurer, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia) ; M.A. 
(University of California) __Supervisor, College Elementary School 
William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (Upiver- 
sity of Washington) -....._-___________ ee English 
H. Edward Nettles, B.S. in Ed., M.A. (University of Missouri) ; 
Ph.D. (Cornell) ; additional work, Cambridge University___Histor#l 
William W. Peters, B.A., M. A. (Knox) ; M.S. (Illinois) ; additional 
graduate work in Electrical Hngineering at Illinois and in 


Physics at University of California__________ Physics, Mathematics 
* Agnes. G..Plate;,B.A.,,.MiA. \(Stanford)s2cl-3 5) ee Physiology 
* Hisie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work 

University of Colorado Lacoste ot) pst ores BB ieee Directed Teaching 
Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Stan- 

fordjnen 5th Education; Director of Elementary Teacher Training 


Mildred C. Pyle, B.A. (Western College, Oxford, Ohio) ; M.A. (Uni- 
versity of California) ; additional graduate work at Columbia 
Unimersityicedss St atieeeel sages Dean of Women; Social Science 

Eda Ramelli, B.A. (California); M.A. (Stanford); two years’ 
travel abroad and study at Centra de Estudios Historicos e 
Investigaciones Cientificas and University of Madrid__-----_-~ 
Rs he SUR sot i Foreign Language 

Charles Robson, B.A. (University of Rochester) ; graduate study at 
Universities of Geneva and Berlin-_____-_____~- (part time) French 

William L. Rust, trained in engineering, Birmingham, England, and 
Dunkerque, France; practical experience as Chief Engineer ; 
proprietor machine shop and commercial garage; master 
mechanic and engineer, Loughead Aircraft Company, Santa 
Barbara_Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop; Electricity 

Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D. Se.O. (research work 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons) —~~--_----____ 
vise te = eer Ee, 2 eee bee Sh Head of Science Department 

Roy I...Soules, B-A., (Santa: Barbara) —~-sseue2 225 ee eee 
__(part time) Directed Teaching, Industrial Education Department 

Nevada M. Spilles, B.A. (San Jose State College) ; M.A. (University 
of California) ; additional graduate work, University of Cali- 


fornifiagtite ) inlined es. eee ve 2) ee ee Physiology 
Leon Trimble, B.A. a(dilinois) 24. 25> 3. See Physical Education 
Gladys Van Fossen, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Colum- 

bia) e238 feeeetan 2 thet “ea ke Ai eee Physical Education 


Harl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. 
(Nebraska University); M.A. (Nebraska University) ; addi- 
tional graduate work at Chicago University and Stanford___Science 

Harrington: Wells, ‘B.A,, -M-A.; (Stanford) p32! 332058 > See ee Science 

Schurer O. Werner, B. A. (Santa Barbara) ; practical experience in 
Architectural Drawing and Building Construction____________ 
Sey rrakay P84 be Architectural Drawing; Electrical Construction 


* Leave of absence. 
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ASSISTANTS 


| MRCP BOC oan ae aie aller a nl a Accompanist, Physical Education 
mvalhelmina MenkentAs. ce ee 2 Ul Assistant in Registrar’s Office 
mre 1D Wiles 2 ee Ae ee See Assistant in Dean’s Office 
arrainicee yy OOUNA eet partite ee a ee Office Assistant 
PSY Clad StH SES stat at Rae nl dl iti Assistant in Financial Secretary’s Office 
Reinga Minera ets oP AU eee Assistant in Main Office 
Bee llitie stevia rtones ting. att bo cleo ole cl Assistant in Library 
Bella fiaveriand. 2 ee Assistant in, Library 
mizabethtisweet Ron 222 395252) ees Assistant in Health Office 
et) Hy eee eet, we eo se Assistant in Industrial Education 
Meeaywirned) Maier®7o_ it ogni Assistant in Industrial Education 
—TSSGLATS) gs SE Le SS a Oe ey eee Assistant in Industrial Education 
TON a Patt aie Oey a ee ee Assistant in Art 
BEGIN Oro LAR ir Bec 2 tees OS a kl es Assistant in Art 


INL pla ac aly Ita) I il a ed fe dg en Oi Store Manager 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 40,000 popula- 
tion. It has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, 
and the combination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts 
visitors and homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a 
city of homes and has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken 
together makes it an admirable place in every way for the location of an 
institution for the training of teachers 

The present college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres, 
located on Mission Ridge within the city limits It overlooks the entire 
city and commands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands 
beyond it. Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads 
out in another direction, while high mountains rising up impressively 
almost from the campus itself complete the grandeur of the picture which 
annually delights the thousands of people who come to view it. 

There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa 
Barbara. Intense cold is unknown, excessive heat is rare, and the varia- 
tion of temperature the year around is moderate in a degree no less won- 
derful. This fortunate condition is mainly the result of natural environ- 
ment. Invariably an ocean breeze tempers the summer heat, and the 
mountains almost encircling the city break the force of the trade winds, 
while the islands in the channel protect the mainland from the rough 
winds of the outer ocean. 

Official records show that the difference between the mean temperature 
of summer and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given hour of the 
day and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed ninety degrees, 
and the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below thirty-two 
degrees. There are on an average two hundred and forty clear days 
during the year and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and sixty- 
five partially so. 

HISTORICAL 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under 
the name of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economies. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial 
Building of the public schools of the city. Later, the present command- 
ing site was secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied 
in 1913. 

Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, 
and the Departments of Art, Physical Education, and Music had been 
added. In 1919 the Legislature added the General Professional Depart- 
ment and changed the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara 
State Normal School. Again, in 1921, by legislative enactment, the 
institution changed its name to The State Teachers College of Santa 
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Barbara and secured the right to develop courses leading to the B.A. 
degree upon approval by the State Board of Edueation. 

At the present time, all major departments in the college grant the 
B.A. degree upon authorization by the State Board of Education. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDINGS AND CAMPUS 


The original “Quad” building, familiar to alumni, is still in use. It 
has been remodeled and reequipped, and is in use now wholly for class- 
room and laboratory work. In it are located the laboratories equipped 
for work in chemistry—inorganic, organic, food, textile and physiological 
chemistry ; for the biological sciences and for physics. . 

The Art Department is located in this building, and has its own 
lecture room and suites of laboratories for various phases of its work. 
There is a craft laboratory fully equipped with tools for teaching toy 
making, bookbinding, leather tooling, jewelry and pottery. Adjacent to 
this room is the kiln room with its kiln for firing pottery, and its moulds 
and wheels. The weaving laboratories on the mezzanine floor are equipped 
with many two-, four-, and six-harness looms of Swedish pattern, besides 
Barbour and table looms, providing altogether a full outfit for weaving 
cotton, linen, silk and wool textiles, . 


Ebbets Hall, the new Home Economics building, made possible by an 
appropriation made by the Legislature of 1927, has been completed, and 
houses modern equipment for carrying on Home Economies training by 
approved methods, under ideal conditions. It contains four laboratories 
for cooking and demonstration and dietetics work, each equipped with 
electric ranges and other modern labor-saving devices. A large laundry 
room is provided with stationary tubs, several varieties of patent washers, 
patent ironers, electrically heated drying closet, and other modern laundry 
appliances. One room is specially fitted for the courses in home nursing 
and table service. 

The clothing and textile laboratories in this building are beautiful and 
spacious, well lighted and thoroughly furnished with new equipment. The 
colonial textile room has a large fire place with early American appoint- 
ments. The room itself is patterned after Capen House (1693). Its 
beamed ceiling and furnishings of spinning wheels and chairs of early 
period give an atmosphere conducive to the study of textiles and early 
American modes of living. 

In this building also, are the large rooms used for social and dining 
purposes, including three dining rooms and two roof gardens. Meals 
are served three times a day on an approximate cost basis. A coffee shop 
with a lunch counter is open throughout the entire school day. 

This building also contains the practice cottage, Hmoha, where the 
senior Home Economics students have an opportunity to keep house. 
The cottage contains a living room, dining room and kitchen, three 
attractive bedrooms, and two baths, and is attractively furnished. 

Four temporary buildings house the shops and laboratories of the 
Industrial Education Department. These include a machine shop equipped 
with lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, planers, hack saws, and all 
other necessary small tools; a forge shop and foundry equipped with 
yarious types of forges, a tempering furnace, power hammer, oxyacetylene 
welding equipment, and other appropriate tools; sheet metal shops equip- 
ped for sheet metal work and for a course in art metal and jewelry; also 
two automobile shops completely equipped with demonstration machines 
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and engines, and full equipment for the study and repair of gasoline cars 
and trucks, and for the study of auto electrics. A woodworking shop is 
equipped with complete facilities for all types of woodwork and wood 
finishing; an electric shop is provided for practical work in electrical 
construction. There is also a general shop used in directed teaching of 
school children, drafting rooms for the work in mechanical drawing, 
architectural drawing, and work of allied types. 

College print shops are equipped with power presses, paper cutting and 
binding equipment, and a full complement of type of several styles. A 
recent important development has been the purchase by the Student 
Body of a commercial linotype machine and commercial press, thus 
affording unusual facilities for practice in printing. The college weekly 
paper, the Roadrunner, and the Alumni journal, Hoy Dia, are issued 
from this shop. 

A well equipped gymnasium building serves the physical education 
interests of the college. 

The new administration building, which has been occupied since Janu- 
ary, 1928, in addition to furnishing commodious and convenient adminis- 
trative offices, includes an auditorium and the new library. 


The library is a collection of more than 23,000 carefully selected books 
and pamphlets. It consists of well-balanced professional, technical, liter- 
ary, and reference material, which meets the fundamental requirements in 
all departments. The ‘Lincoln Library,’ which is being provided by a 
friend of the college, and which occupies a room set apart for it in the 
new library, now has some three thousand volumes of carefully chosen 
books. Other additions to the library, both by gift and purchase, are 
being made as rapidly as possible. 

Carefully selected current periodicals furnish material for the various 
departments and stimulating reading for the cultural progress of both 
student and faculty. 


COLLEGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The city schools afford the laboratory for directed teaching. In the 
kindergarten and elementary field, the Jefferson School, a beautiful new 
building on the Riviera, is used, while two junior high schools and the 
high school are used to some extent for junior high school and special 
secondary teacher training. There are also arrangements for the use of 
certain private institutions for this purpose. 

The school aims to be practical and progressive in its attempt to arouse, 
guide and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part of the 
children. 


THE NEW SITE 


A beautiful new site has been secured this year on the mesa just above” 
the breakwater. It consists of forty-six acres of level land on the bluff, 
with some twenty acres of broad beach below. A master plan for the 
complete development of the institution on this wonderful site is now 
nearing completion. 


THE STUDENTS’ COOPERATIVE STORE 


There is maintained on the campus a store to supply student needs in 
books, stationery, supplies of all kinds needed in college work. The 
store operates under the direction of a Store Committee consisting of 
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three members of the faculty, who plan policies with the manager, and 
help to make it possible for students to purchase their supples at mini- 
mum cost. 


HEALTH SERVICE AND STUDENT HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE 


The college maintains a Health Office on the campus, under the direc- 
tion of a faculty health committee. A physician from the city is on the 
campus for an hour each week day for consultation, and a graduate nurse 
is employed in the office half of each day. This office handles routine 
physical examination of all enrolled students at the beginning of each 
college year and at graduation, provides daily advisory service to students, 
passes upon cases requiring limited or increased physical activity, attends 
to first aid in emergencies, issues health certificates for teaching creden- 
tials, provides for the services of the State Tuberculosis Motor Clinic, and 
Serves in many ways as agent in the education of students in matters of 
health. 

During the past college year, the office was moved from one room in 
ithe main administration building into a Health Cottage, which provides a 
private consultation room, waiting room, and rest rooms for men and 
women. 

A part of the student body fee is set aside to form a fund for hospital 
care in case of sickness, accident or operation. This fund protects the 
students who are members of the Associated Students’ Organization 
against hospital expense within certain specified limits, and pays for a 
limited number of physician’s visits in case of illness or accident. The 
fund is administered through the health office and health committee, 
under a contract agreement with the Student Body. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Bar- 
bara are made through the offices of the deans. Board and lodging for 
Students can be secured in private residences. The cost of board and 
lodging: (1) in boarding houses near the college is $40 a month; (2) for 
Students living in housekeeping rooms and “boarding themselves” the 
expenses may be reduced to as low as $25 a month. 

Lists of approved houses and other information concerning living 
accommodations may be obtained at the office of the Dean of Men or 
Women. 

Women students desiring to arrange housekeeping in groups consult 
with the office of the Dean of Women and secure a responsible person 
to act as supervisor of the group. Women students secure the approval 
of the Dean of Women before engaging living quarters. Pending per- 
manent location of women students the Santa Barbara Recreation Center 
will furnish inexpensive accommodations. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Opportunity for Self-support—Students desiring employment should 
send in their application to the Dean of Men or Dean of Women. Per- 
sonal application should not be made until the period of registration as 
employment lists are not made up before that time. Positions ean not be 
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secured by correspondence. Students must be on the ground to negotiate 
for themselves. 

It is often difficult for students to secure remunerative employment 
from the start. In general, no one should come to Santa Barbara expect- 
ing to become self-supporting, throughout the college course, without 
having on hand at the beginning sufficient funds to cover the expenses 
of the first semester. 

Only a few students find it possible to be entirely self-supporting. 
With reasonable diligence a student can devote from twelve to twenty-five 
hours per week to outside work without seriously interfering with college 
work. 

Board and lodging can usually be obtained in private homes in 
exchange for services rendered. Opportunities also exist for obtaining 
employment on an hourly basis in the following fields: (1) for women— 
typewriting and stenography, clerical work, telephone service, housework, 
care of children, ete.; (2) for men—garage work, driving, service station, 
gardening, and the like. The rates for employment of this kind. vary 
from twenty-five to fifty cents an hour. A student qualified to do tutor- 
ing and other technical work can occasionally find employment on a more 
remunerative basis than in the fields mentioned above. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The Hdnah Rich Morse Loan Fund—established in 1916 by Ednah 
Rich Morse to aid deserving students. This fund is to be used for small 
emergency loans. These loans do not exceed thirty dollars and may run 
only for a few months. No interest is charged. Applications should be 
made to the Dean of Women. 


The Santa Barbara Student Lean Fund—established in 1920 by Mr. 
William Wyles to make it possible for students to finance their college 
course. A low rate of interest is charged and the student is expected to 
repay after he has completed his training and is gainfully employed. 
Application for loans from this fund should be made to the president of 
the college, through the office of the Dean of Men or Dean of Women. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to student 
activities. These activities have two phases, one of which relates to the 
welfare and happiness of the students themselves, and the other to co- 
operation with the faculty in the maintenance of the standards and 
reputation of the school. ‘ 

There are attractive opportunities for social and recreational activities. 
The most important student body organizations on the campus are the 
student body as a whole, the Associated Women Students, and the Men’s 
Club. 

Student organizations have specific aims which will be suggested by 
the following list: Associated Women Students; Men’s Club; Art Club; 
Home Economies Club; Industrial Education Club; Outing Club (hik- 
ing); Debating Society; Athletic Association; College Players; Golf 
Club; Alumni Association ; Orchestra; Glee Club; Band: Kappa Delta 
Pi, National Educational Fraternity; Delta Phi Delta, National Art 
Fraternity ; Kappa Omricon Phi, National Home Economies Fraternity ; 
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Alpha Phi Gamma, National Journalistic Fraternity; Pan-Hellenic 
Association, ete. 
The major student offices are defined to include the following: 


Editorship of La Cumbre or Roadrunner. 

President of the Student Body. 

Social Chairman of the Student Body. 

President of Men’s or Women’s Athletic Association. 
President of A. W. S. 

President of Men’s Club. 

Chairman of Student Activities Committee. 


To be eligible to hold certain Student Body offices or to represent the 
college in any public performance, a student must be carrying a program 
of 12 units and have carried during the preceding semester at least 12 
units of work and have made a number of honor points equal to the 
number of units carried (C average). 


Social and Recreational Activities. All social affairs are administered 
‘by a student committee in cooperation with a faculty committee of which 
‘the Dean of Women is chairman. Similar committees are in charge of 
‘debating, dramatics, public entertainments, ete. Matters pertaining to 
finance and management are supervised by the president’s office either 
‘directly or through an appointed representative from the faculty. 

Among the most enjoyed social activities are trips to the Channel 
Islands and the various beaches, dancing, stunt parties, automobile sight- 
‘seeing trips, bathing and hiking. During the year, plays are given at 
vintervals. The Community Arts Association provides numerous enter- 
_tainments in drama and music, with productions and concerts regularly 
each month. 

The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. The mild climate 
iaath its continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have 
‘made this their home and through cooperation have developed a com- 
‘munity spirit which is already internationally known. 

There is a flourishing artists’ colony and a writers’ club, both of which 
are active in sponsoring the native folklore together with all else which 
‘is best in literature and art. 

Thus the location of the college is in every way ideal, and, united 
with high college standards, offers inducements rarely found in such 
happy combination. 

With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation 
of the faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as 
Santa Barbara, it is hoped that the student may find all that contributes 
to a normal, healthy, and joyous life, at the same time that he success- 
‘fully pursues his studies in his chosen field. 

Athletics. Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are 

encouraged to the extent commensurate with all-round physical develop- 
ment and good academic work. ‘Trained coaches are in charge of all 

athletic activities. 

_ The men’s division of the Physical Education Department sponsors 
Thtercollegiate and Intramural competition in all sports. 

' Participation in intercollegiate athletic performances is controlled by 
the rules governing the Southern California Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference, which require at» the time of a contest a passing grade in 12 
~ 2—95477 
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ADMISSIONS 


Purpose. 


“The State teachers colleges are the established institutions under th 
direction of the Department of Education to carry on, in part or it 
whole, as they may from time to time be authorized to do, any or al 
lines of work necessary for the training of the public school teachers 0: 
the State of California. They are also authorized to grant baccalaureate 
degrees.” (Bulletin H-1, California State Department of Education 
D200) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


I. General Qualifications. 


Every person admitted as a student to the State Teachers College: 
must be of good moral character, of good health, without physical 01 
other defects which would impair his fitness for the teaching service; an 
of that class of persons who, if of proper age, would be admitted to the 
public schools of the State without restriction. A student in doubt con 
cerning his health qualifications should consult the Health Committee 


il. Alternate Qualifications. 


A. Graduates of accredited public secondary schools of California 
graduates of other secondary schools of California and graduates 0: 
schools of secondary grade of other states recognized by the president 0 
the teachers college concerned as equal in rank to an accredited public 
high school of California, who have completed a regular four-year courst 
of study, and who are recommended by the principal of the school i 
which such course of study was completed, may be admitted to under 
graduate standing as follows: 


1. Clear Admission:: High school graduates who present twelvyé 
recommended units and the principal’s certificate of recommendation shal 
be granted clear admission. (Graduates of three-year senior high schools 
shall present nine recommended units earned in grades ten, eleven, ant 
twelve. ) 

2. Provisional Admission: High school graduates who present six 01 
more recommended units, and who, through their principal’s estimations 
and recommendations, present satisfactory evidence of ability to profi 
by courses in teacher training, who also have abilities, interests, ant 
talents desirable in teaching, and who pass suitable college aptitude tests 
may be admitted as provisional students. For method of securing regula) 
status see “Classification of Students after Entrance,” page 24, No. I 


B. Teachers holding valid credentials to teach in any county of thi 
State may be admitted for further study. Such students may becom«e 
candidates for a degree, only when entrance deficiencies have been dul} 
satisfied, as determined by the faculty of the college. 
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C. Persons over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to under- 
raduate standing as special students provided they present satisfactory 
vidence of character, education, and general intelligence (including satis- 
ictory scores on college aptitude tests). Such students may become 
andidates for a degree, diploma, or teaching credential only when 
eficiencies in entrance requirements have been satisfactorily removed, 
s determined by the faculty of the college. 


11. Applications for Entrance. 


. A. From High School. 


| Applications for entrance, accompanied by all necessary information, 
‘omplete scholastic record, letters verifying teaching experience, if any, 
ersonal recommendations, ete., should be in the hands of the Creden- 
ials Committee by July 15th for the fall semester and by November 15th 
or the spring semester. Hyvaluations of records given by the Creden- 
jals Committee are void if not used within a period of two years. 


Records of high school work should be presented on blanks which may 
e secured from the registrar’s office at the college. Fully qualified 
tudents should fill out the “Clear Admission” blank. Students who do 
‘ot meet the full requirements should use the “Provisional Admission” 
dank. 


B. Advanced Standing. 


Credit may be allowed for work taken in other institutions of col- 
‘egiate grade. Applicants for admission who present more than the mini- 
‘um requirements for graduation from California high schools, may be 
dmitted to advanced work. This does not reduce the total number of 
nits required for graduation (124). 


1. Transfers from Junior Colleges. Credits earned by applicant for 
‘dmission who transfer from junior colleges will be accepted at the 
eachers colleges for degrees and credentials upon the following basis: 
a. Not more than sixty-four credits of lower division standing may 
be offered. 
b. No credits for professional courses in education may be offered. 


Students transferring from other institutions should present full 
‘ficial transcripts of all work which they wish to present for evaluation. 
Such transcripts must be either the originals or copies attested by a 
iotary, or photostatic copies of the originals and must contain the 
‘olowing information: 


a. Names of subjects. 

. Units completed and grade obtained. 

Hours per week and number of weeks. 

. Length of “hour” in minutes. : 

. Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 


a 


2. a. Admission by Hxamination is sometimes permitted in exceptional 
vases. Such cases must have the approval of the head of the department, 
the instructor concerned, and the Credentials Committee. 

b. Persons having had previous experience in teaching are assigned to 
i two unit course in supervised teaching. The satisfactory completion 
# this work automatically validates previous experience and entitles the 
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student to full credit for supervised teaching (not to exceed 8 units). 
This in no way reduces the total number of units (124) to be earned 
for graduation. 


3. Residence Requirement. Of the 124 or more units required for a 
bachelor’s degree, at least 30 must have been completed in this college 
in residence. 


Extension work may be allowed under approved conditions, not to 
exceed 30 units in amount. However, teachers in service are not per- 
mitted by State Board regulation to take more than 10 units of work 
during the school year. 


C. Examinations at Entrance. 


All entering students carrying six or more units of work, except those 
who present official evidence of having met this requirement previously 
in an accredited institution, must take the Hnglish A examination,* the 
College Aptitude test, and a physical examination at the time of entrance. 
These examinations are given on the first days of registration, and form 
an essential part of enrolling in the institution. Registration is not 
complete until these obligations have been met. A small fee is charged 
for the aptitude test and for the English A examination. The physical 
examination is a part of the health service offered by the college Health 
Office. 

Students who have records for the completion of the English A require- 
ment, and of a psychological examination of college grade, should request 
that these records be included on the transcript of record which they 
present for evaluation. 


D. Registration. 


1. Fall semester. 
a. For entering students.—Registration takes place on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of Freshman Week, September 15, 16, 17. 
New students are expected to be on the campus during these days 
for consultation with the Deans, with the department heads, and 
to take the College Aptitude test and the English A test, and 
complete their registration. (See ¢ below.) 


b. Returning students.—Should register on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 19 and 20. 


ce. Late registration.—A fine of $2 will be charged for registration 
after Tuesday, September 20. 

Registration is not complete until all fees, including student 
body and laboratory fees are paid. Failure to take the College 
Aptitude test and English A at the scheduled time, or to present 
in lieu of it a record from another institution of collegiate grade, 
will be counted as late registration. 


d. Program cards.—Students are given until Tuesday, September 20, 
at 4.30 p.m. to make necessary changes and adjustments in their 
programs. Cards must be in the hands of the Registrar at that 
time, and no changes may be made thereafter, except by petition 
to the Credentials Committee. 


* For details of English A requirement, see English Department, page 62. 
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2. Spring semester. 


a. For all students—Registration takes place on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 4, and Monday, February 6. 


b. Late registration—A fee of $2 will be charged for registration 
after Monday, February 6. 


FEES AND FINES 


Notre.—In payment of bills by check, checks of the exact amount of the 
vill only will be accepted. 


for entering students only— 


College aptitude test (at time of registration) -------~~ $ 50 
English A examination (at time of registration) ..-+—_ 1 00 
Smmenanien) ease le = 10 00 
For all students—— 
Registration fee per semester (State TOS SUPE. Me as 6 50 
Per unit in each course carrying laboratory work_——~~- 1 00 
DeeTT aL OU yee. Seite oo” Se So? ete ek eet 12 50 
Library maintenance ___~-_---~--------------------- 2 00 
Deel criea), Gott Sasa) Sted Oe) 2S oe 1 00 


Summer Session—For all. students— 


Registration (State Treasurer) -~----~------~--------- 0 
Per unit in each course carrying laboratory work_~--~—- 1 00 
a 
1 


i) 


Library maintenance _--+---~_+—------+-------------+- 
Rereen tes SOO Vo 2 Sete Se See oe eee 


Fines for— 


ieate resistration Co. -—-_---—--_---—- 2 00 
Failure to meet officially required appointments, such as 
medical examination, English A examination, College 
Aptitude test, each______------------------------- 1 00 
Overdue library books: On reserve, 25 cents per hour, or 
periday! 2ubl) 20) 22 _ oe ees ae Se 1 50 
iiher books,\per day Uhh oo utes eel aise 25 
Failure to return physical education equipment—See 
under Physical Education Department. 
Failure to turn in by the required date the double sem- 
ester program card or the group of three daily program 
ecards, each set__-_----~-_----------------------- 1 00 


The Student Body fee each semester, as provided by the Student Body 
Constitution, entitles each student to entrance to all regular athletic 
contests and other Student Body activities, together with a subscription 
to the college weekly, “The Roadrunner.” Those who have paid the Stu- 
dent Body fee for two semesters are entitled to a copy of the annual ; 
those who have paid the Student Body fee for only one semester are 
required to pay an additional fee of $2.00 for the annual. The Student 
Body fee also covers hospitalization insurance. 


* Required of students failing English entrance examination who must 
therefore take the English X course. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS AFTER ENTRANCE 


Students are classified in three ways: 


I. According to Their Fulfillment of Entrance Requirements as” 
Regular, Provisional, and Special. 


t 

At the time of entrance they are classified on the basis of their entrance 

status with regard to whether they have “clear admission” or “provisional - 

admission.”” All students under this classification are either regular or 
provisional. 


A. Regular students are defined as high school graduates, or those 
equally qualified, who can fulfill the entrance requirements for “clear 
admission.” They are eligible to candidacy for any degree or certificate 
by the college. 


B. Provisional students are defined as high school graduates, or those 
equally qualified who do not fulfill regular college entrance requirements. 
They are not eligible to candidacy for degrees or regular certificates. : 

Provisional students may attain regular status by earning as many 
grade points as units while carrying a program of 12 units or better 
during either semester of their first year in college. Application for 
change from provisional to regular status must be made to the Credentials 
Committee by petition. 


C. Special students are defined as those who can not qualify as regular 
or provisional. : 


Il. According to Their Status in the Institution as Upper and Lower 
Division; Classified and Unclassified. 


A. All students entering without advanced standing are, for the first two 
years, in the Lower Division. Students who, at the time of entry have 
determined upon their Upper Division major, may affiliate at entrance 
directly with that department and have their study cards signed by the 
head of the department in which they choose to register. The degree 
granting departments are the Home Economics, Industrial Education, 
Art, Kindergarten-Primary Kducation, Elementary Education, Junior 
High School Education, Social Science (History), English, and Physical 
Hducation. It is advantageous but not necessary to choose one of these 
departments at the time of entry. 

b. The Upper Division of the college is intended to extend the cultural. 
development of students and to fulfill the requriements of professional 
preparation for teaching according to the standards established by the 
State Board of Education. 


1. Lower Division Classified Students. 


Students who indicate on entrance a preference for a major field of 


study, are registered as Lower Division Classified, and have for their 
counselor the head of their chosen department. 
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Lower Division Classified students may choose a major leading to the 
A.B. degree from any of the following fields: 


a. With a Credential authorizing the holder to teach. 
1. The kindergarten-primary curriculum—authorized 192 3. 
2. Elementary curriculum—authorized 1923. 
3. Junior High curriculum—authorized 1929. 
4. Home Economics—authorized 1923. 
5. Industrial Education—authorized 1923. 
6. Art Education—authorized 1926. 
7. Physical Education—authorized 1929. 


b. Without a Credential—Pre-Secondary. 
1. English—authorized 1929. 
2. History—authorized 1929. 
3. Home Economics—authorized 1929. 


Students registered as Lower Division Classified may change their 
choice of major without petition merely by so indicating on their regis- 
‘tration cards at the beginning of any semester, subject only to evalua- 
ition of their previous records in terms of the new department chosen. 


2. Lower Division Unclassified Students. 


Students who decline to choose a major are registered as Lower Divi- 
ston Unclassified, and have as their counselor the Dean of the Lower 
Division. 

Students so registered will have great freedom in arranging their 
courses of study. Their selections may be exploratory or they may be 
directed toward some definite Upper Division work, the latter, of course, 
‘being preferable. As a rule, however, any selection showing a reasonable 
balance will be approved by the counselor, whose advice should be freely 
sought. Unclassified students may choose a major at the beginning of 
‘any semester, subject only to evaluation of their previous records in 
‘terms of the department chosen. 

These students may make their selections from the courses offered 
without regard to limitations prescribed by the State Board of Education. 


Ill. According to Their Program of Study as Full-time and Part-time. 


A. Full-time students are those who carry a program of 12 or more 
units. They may be either regular, provisional, or special. : 


B. Part-time students are those carrying less than 12 units of work. 
They may be likewise regular, provisional, or special. 


_" 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION AND 
CERTIFICATION 


The requirements for the Lower Division or for graduation in the 
several departments of the college differ in many details. For the con- 
venience of all concerned, therefore, a complete statement of all require- 
ments for completing the work will be found in the outlines for each 
department. 


All students who are candidates for degrees and for certification to 
teach must meet certain requirements set up by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, by the college, and by the several departments within the college. 
Requirements which are common to all students are as follows: 


1. Degree Requirements. 
A. State Board of Education.* 


1. Units required for graduation are 124, of which 64 are normally 
completed in the Lower Division and 60 in the Upper Division. 


2. Required courses in Lower Division include 35 units of work dis- 
tributed as follows: 
Units 


a. Social -ScieneeSi-elut gure _ ee ee eee 12 
Selected from the fields of History, Economics, Political 
Science, Sociology and Geography. 

b.. Natural «Sciences |).  Gohekboed_ bl. 2140-23 ee eee 12 
Selected from the fields of Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, 
Biology, Botany, Physiology. 


c. Psychology »L. 2224-24 -salssssnh Seen eh se _ Bee ee 3 
d. English): 2c22u4-2.4¢ Jost -- 4 i 6 
e. Physical Education +-~--+---~-----+---++-=---=----= 2 


3. Required courses in Upper Division include professional courses 
in education and electives—60 semester hours (not more than 
40 semester hours may be taken in the field of education). 


B. Institutional Degree Requirements 


1. English A. An examination in Hnglish Composition must be 
taken by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to 
courses in the English Department is postponed until students 
are able to pass this examination. For details, see English 
Department, page 62. 


bo 


. Foreign Language and Mathematics. It is strongly recommended 
that students planning to enter this institution should have 


* State Board of Education Bulletin, H-1, 1930. 
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taken in high school two years of mathematics (other than 
arithmetic) and two years of a foreign language. For admis- 
sion to most of the departments of the college, students who 
enter without meeting the above requirements must take six 
units of mathematics and ten units of foreign language to qualify 
for graduation. In certain departments substitution will be 
made after consultation with the head of the department for 
those unable to meet the mathematics and foreign language 
requirement. 


. Physical Education. Four units of physical education distributed 


over the four years of the college course, one-half unit each 
semester, are required of all students. This includes the two 
units prescribed by the State Board of Education. 


Lower Division work comprises the 35 units of background and 
cultural preparation for Upper Division work, together with 
beginnings in majors and minors, and electives making a grand 
total of 64 units. These beginnings may be made by selecting 
from the prescriptions of the State Board or from offerings from 
the following list: 


TPtArt: 8. Mathematics. 

2. Biological Science. 9. Musie. 

3. Education. 10. Physical Edueation. 
4. English. 11. Psychology. 

D. Foreign Languages. 12. Philosophy. 

6. Home Economics. 13. Social Sciences. 

7. Industrial Arts Education. 


Upper Division work comprises 60 units of required professional 
courses in Education and electives. Not more than 40 units may 
be taken in the field of Education, and not less than 40 units of 
the total requirements for the Upper Division must be selected 
from Upper Division courses. Upper Division courses are num- 
bered from 100 to 199. Lower Division courses are numbered 
below 100. 


Majors and Minors. The work of the college is, in general, 
arranged so that the student selects a major field of study, and 
one or more minor fields, varying with the type of credential he 
desires to obtain. There is considerable variation in the minor 
requirements for different credentials, and the candidate should 
study each department section carefully in this matter, and con- 
sult the department head before planning his program. 


A major in this institution is defined as follows: 
(a) Lower Division work of not less than 12 units in a given 
subject or field; and 
(b) Upper Division work of from 18 to 24 units additional in 
the same subject or field. 
(c) Majors will aggregate from 30 to 50 units. No major may 
include more than 50 units. 
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A minor in this institution is defined as follows: 
(a) Lower Division work of from 6 to 12 units in a given 
subject or field; and 
(b) Upper Division work of from 6 to 10 units additional in 
the same subject or field. 


Choice of minors. The student should be guided in the choice of 
his minor field by the advice of the head of his major depart- 
ment. In general, minors are designed to give breadth and 
background in the training of the teacher, although they may 
also serve the purpose of providing him with a second subject 
which he can teach if necessary. Some combinations of sub- 
jects are better teaching combinations than others. Some 
combinations are better than others in transfer credit and as 
preparation for graduate study. The future plans of the indi- 
vidual student will determine which of these aspects should 
have greater weight in choice of the minor. Normally, a stu- 
dent majoring in a special department should choose an aca- 
demic minor. This will give better cultural background, and 
furnish a better balanced course for transfer to graduate 
standing. Students in special departments who choose a minor 
in another special field should realize that such a combination 
may give an unduly heavy program of nonacademic subjects. 


Changing a major field. A student in the Upper Division who 
desires to change his major will consult the Dean of the Upper 
Division, indicating the change he wishes to make. The Dean 
of the Upper Division will then confer with the head of the 
department in which the student is registered, and, upon their 
agreement as to the desirability of the transfer, may approve 
the change. The Credentials Committee, upon receipt of the 
proper blank, signed by the head of the department in which 
the student is registered and the Dean of the Upper Division, 
will evaluate the student’s previous records and assign stand- 
ing in the department to which he has transferred. 


7. Departmental Requirements in the Lower Division. The State 
Board of Education requirements for degree courses are mini- 
mum requirements which must be met by every department of 
the college. Additional requirements may be set up by the dif- 
ferent departments as may be deemed necessary for adequate 
preprofessional training for the respective fields of teaching. The 
complete Lower Division requirements for each degree-granting 
department will be found under the particular department in 
“Outlines of Courses,” with complete Upper Division require- 
ments, both State and departmental. 


2. State Requirements for Teaching Credentials. 


All of the curricula in this college except those designated as Pre- 
Secondary Curricula, lead to credentials to teach in the public schools of 
Jalifornia. The State Board of Education has set up requirements for 
each of these credentials, and the curricula in the various departments 
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have been planned to include provisions covering all requirements. There 
are certain general requirements to be met by every candidate for a 
teaching credential, and certain specific requirements for each type of 
credential. 


A. General requirements for all credentials obtained through this 
College. 


1. Completion of a four-year college course with a bachelor’s degree, 
preceded by graduation from a four-year high school. 

2. A recommendation from the school or department of education 
of the institution that the applicant shows promise of success 
as a teacher. 

3. A certificate that the applicant is physically and mentally fit 
to teach. | 

4. Certain minimum academic and professional work including: 


a. State law requirement in American Constitution. 
All candidates for teaching credentials are required to pass a 
course in Principles and Provisions of the Constitution of not 
less than two semester hours, taken in a California teacher- 
training institution, In this institution, this requirement is 
satisfied by Political Science 1B. 


b. A minimum of 16 semester hours of work in the fields of 
Science, English, Social Science and Physical Education. 


ec. A minimum of 15 semester hours of professional work in 
Hdueation including: 


1. An orienting course giving a broad view of scope and his- 
torical development of the problems of American education. 
Covered in this college by Education 57. Introduction to 
Kducation, which is prerequisite to all education courses in 
the Upper Division. 

2. A course dealing with the aims, scope and desirable out- 
come of the elementary or secondary school. 

3. A course in Educational Psychology. 

4. Principles of teaching with directed teaching in appropriate 
fields, and suitable methods courses. Requirements vary 
in the different fields and for different credentials. 


CURRICULA LEADING TO TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


1. Elementary School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to an Elementary 
Credential. 


a. Hach candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
Kiducation, including adequate preparation in the statutory school 
subjects, with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No 
credit may be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in 
preparation in the statutory subjects. Methods courses in the pre- 
scribed major and minor fields are professional courses in Education. 


b. Hach candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. 
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two 


Kindergarten-Primary Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a Kinder- 
garten-Primary Credential. 

a. Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
Education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school 
subjects, with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No 
credit may be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in 
preparation in the statutory subjects. Methods courses in the pre- 
scribed major and minor fields are professional courses in Education. 


>. Bach candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. 


3. Junior High School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a Junior High 
School Credential. 

a. Bach candidate must complete at least 18 units in professional 
courses in Education, including not less than 4 units in directed 
teaching. 

b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects 
taught in high school, or a major in Hducation and two minors in 
high school subjects. 


4. Combination Curricula leading to two credentials—Students who desire 
to do so may take a combined curriculum which will lead toward 
obtaining two credentials at graduation. 

a. Kindergarten-Elementary Curriculum will include the requirements 
for both kindergarten and elementary credentials. 

b. Elementary-Junior High Curriculum will include the requirements 
for both the elementary and the junior high school credentials. 


Pre-Secondary School Teachers’ Curriculum. 


a. Each candidate must complete at least 12 units in professional 
courses in Education. 


on 


b. Bach candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects or 
subject fields usually taught in high schools. 


c. No credential is given until graduate requirements for secondary 
certification have been completed. 


At present, the college offers Pre-Secondary curricula in the fields of 
History, English and Home Economics. 


6. Curricula Leading to Special Credentials in the Secondary School 
Subjects. 


The college has four departments offering curricula which lead to 
special credentials on the secondary level. 


a. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Art. 

b. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Home Making. 

ce. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Industrial Education. 
d. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Physical Education. 


In each case, the candidate must complete a major in his chosen field 
of fifty units; fifteen semester hours in Education, including not less 
than four units of Directed Teaching. For minor requirements, see the 
section dealing with the department concerned. 
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It is understood that proficiency in any part of the curricula herein 
provided for, when properly ascertained by the faculty of the college, 
shall be deemed sufficient satisfaction of the items of the curriculum 
covered; provided, that no student shall be graduated from any curricu- 
lum on less than 30 units of work done in residence. 

A student teacher shall receive credit only for teaching done in a col- 
lege training school, or as an assistant to a regularly certificated teacher 
who shall supervise the work, unless supervision is provided by the 
college. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AFTER ENTRANCE 


For definitions of students as regular, provisional, and special, full- 
time and part-time, Lower Division classified and unclassified, see page 24. 


The Unit. 


A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of class 
work per week with two hours outside preparation, or if a laboratory 
subject, three full periods a week, taken for not less than eighteen weeks. 
In any laboratory course, three laboratory hours have the value of one 
unit of prepared recitation. 


Class Status in Terms of Units. 


A student must complete 29 units for Sophomore standing, 59 for 
Junior standing, and 89 for Senior standing. 

One hundred twenty-four units are required for a degree or for a teach- 
ing certificate. 


PROGRAMS 


1. An’ average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 
17 units may be carried without petition to credentials committee. Those 
students who are physically below normal are advised to take a maxi- 
mum program of not more than 14 units. 


2. A regular student may not take less than 12 units without petition. 


© A student with a single failure may not take more than 16 units 
the following semester. 


4. A student placed on probation is not permitted to enroll for more 
than 14 units of work in addition to Physical Education activity. 


5. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the normal load 
(17 units) is as follows: 

a. The student secures a blank petition from the Registrar and fills 
it as indicated. 

b. It is signed by the head of his department and by either the Dean 
of Men or the Dean of Women. 

c. The student returns the petition to the Registrar, who later reports 
to the student the action of the Credentials Committee in the case. 

Approval of excess units will be given only to students whose scholar- 
ship average of 2.5 for the past semester indicates ability to carry the 
work. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before Friday of the 
second week in the semester. 

6. A semester program card must be filed at the time of registration. 
Any change after this may be made only by petition. 
_ 7. For procedure in dropping a subject see “Withdrawals and Dropped 
Subjects,” page 34. 
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SCHOLARSHIP STANDINGS 


Scholarship After Entrance Is Rated on a Five-point Scale as 
Follows: 


A—Superior, B—Good, C—Average, D—Poor, and F—Failure. 
Grade Points. 


The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in grade points. 
An A gives three grade points per unit; a B gives two grade points per 
unit; a C gives one grade point per unit; a D has no grade point value, 
and one grade point is deducted for every unit which has the grade F. 
No student will be graduated whose total grade points do not equal his 
total units. For work marked “Incomplete,” or ‘Withdrawn,’ the 
student receives neither units nor grade points. Completed work will 
be duly credited. 


~The Count. 


When it is desirable to consider both quantity and quality of work 
done by the student, as in figuring for probation and dismissal, the count 
is used. 

The count is defined to be the sum of the grade points and the units 
made by the student. 


General Provisions Concerning Scholarship. 


1. No person shall be graduated who has not made an average grade 
of Oe 

2. All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained 
a graduating average, and those issued to provisional students who have 
not achieved regular status bear the stamp Provisional, Probational or 
Disqualified Standing. 

3. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose total 
‘average in the institution is below a “Q” average (that is, whose total 
‘grade points are less than his total units). Any person already admitted 
ito teaching whose total average shall fall below “GC” is barred from 
teaching until the “CO” average is reestablished. 


4. Warnings at midsemester. Warning notices are sent at midsemester 
to students reported to be doing unsatisfactory. work at that time. (D’s 
or It’s.) 

A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades 
in more than 50 per cent of the units originally scheduled on his program 
card when filed, shall be interviewed by the Deans. 

5. Failure in any required course necessitates repetition of the course 
the first time it is given. 

A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not continue 
the course until the failure is removed except upon special permission 
of the instructor. If such a student is permitted to continue a course 
the second semester and is reported as unsatisfactory at midsemester, he 
is thereby automatically dropped from the course. 


6. Incompletes. An incomplete grade is given for work left unfinished 
at the end of any semester provided that the work completed thus far has_ 
been of passing grade. 


8—95477 
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Students receiving incompletes may take a second semester in the 
course before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 

Incompletes not made up within a year become failures. The Depart- 
ment head will check this. 

Incompletes must be completely removed or definitely arranged for by 
the beginning of the last semester of the senior year. 


Probation and Disqualification. 


1. If, at the end of any semester in college, a student fails to make 
twenty-two counts (the sum of units made and grade points), he is placed 
on probation. At the end of any semester, if the student fails to obtain 10 
counts he is disqualified. 

29 At the end of the second and any subsequent semester the student’s 
entire record is compared with what would have been obtained had he 
done standard work. If seriously below standard, the result is proba- 
tion: if very seriously below, disqualification. See official Bulletin Board 
for details. 

2 Whenever a student is permitted to register for less than 12 units, 
proportional reduction in requirements is made. 

4. A student who incurs probation at the end of the second and any 
subsequent semester will, so long as his probation continues, be disquali- 
fied at the end of any semester in which he fails to maintain a “O” 
average. So long as he maintains a “C” average on the work of each 
semester he will not be disqualified unless his work falls below the required 
general average. 

Reinstatement, after disqualification, is possible only upon the comple- 
tion of a year’s scholastic work with a program acceptable to and filed 
with the Deans. Reinstatement is established upon the recommendation of 
the appropriate Dean to the Credentials Committee. 

Upon reinstatement a student is considered as being deficient in general 
average the smallest number of grade points that will result in his proba- 
tion. This provision does not affect the number of grade points he must 
make to graduate. 

A student who incurs a second disqualification is not eligible for rein- 
statement. 


Withdrawals and Dropped Subjects. 


1. A student withdrawing from a class or from college for any reason 
should notify the Deans and follow the usual withdrawal procedure. 

2. Courses dropped during the first six weeks of a semester are marked 
“W or “FE” depending on whether the student was doing passing or fail- 
ing work at the time of withdrawal. 

3. Courses dropped during the last six weeks of the semester will be 
marked “Ine.” if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwise 
they will be marked “F.” 

4. Courses dropped at any other time of the semester will be marked “F.” 

5. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed for 
by any instructor on his semester program card, or to take up a new 
subject after the semester program card has been filed, must apply to the 
Registrar for the requisite blank petition and follow the procedure thereon 
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provided. Permission to change program will be granted only for extraor- 
dinary reasons, such as serious illness, ete. 


6. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 
Absence and Honorable Dismissal. 


Hecuses for unavoidable absence from class may be secured from the 
Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 

Application for a brief leave of absence, to expire on a definite date, 
should be made to the Deans. 

No excuses for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of 


completing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor 
in charge. 


Honorable dismissal will be granted to students in good standing who 
find it necessary to leave the institution before the close of any semester. 
‘It will be granted on petition to the Credentials Committee by securing 
the appropriate petition slip from the Registrar. 

Indefinite leave of absence may be secured from the appropriate Dean, 
and notice filed with the Registrar. 

Students disqualified by reason of scholarship deficiencies, students on 
probation, and students under suspension are not regarded as students in 
zood standing. 

Students who discontinue their work without formal leave of absence 
lo so at the risk of having their registration privileges curtailed or 
ntirely withdrawn. 


Examinations. 


1, Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of 
1 minimum of four examinations, to be given within one of the regular 
vlass hours, and distributed throughout the semester at the discretion of 
he instructor. 

2. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to 
pecial examination except upon approval of the appropriate Dean and 
he payment of $1 to the Financial Secretary. The student will present 
he receipted permission slip to the instructor at the time of the special 
Xxamination. 

The last examination of the Fall Semester will be definitely scheduled 
iy the institution during the final week of the semester. 
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ART DEPARTMENT 


Mary E. T. Croswell. 
Austine I. Camp. 

Ruth M. Doolittle, B.A. 
Isabel Morton Fish.* 
Fred L. Griffin, B.A. 
Ferdinand Kebely. 

Roy Lawhorne. 


4. General Requirements for Graduation With a Major in Art. 

a. Candidates for degrees with a major in Art, as in all other depart- 
ments in this college, must fulfill all the State Board and general 
institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and as to required 
courses in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psychology, English, 
Foreign Languages, Mathematics, and American Constitution, which 


are set forth on pages 26-28. 
Students receiving the degree with Art as a major may, with additional 
courses, receive the credential for general elementary or junior high 


schools. 


2. Departmental Requirements. 


a. Minor field. 
Each candidate for graduation with a major in Art must complete 
a minor selected from the following fields : 


English Industrial Education 
Home Economics Musie 
Social Sciences Physical Education 


Foreign Language 


b. Upper Division units in Art. 
22 units of Upper Division courses in Art are required. 


c. Major; Specific Requirements. 


Units 
Art 1 —Design and Color-_+----------+-----=--=-=- 2 
Art 2 —Basketry ~-----=-------------<5=------==== 1 
Art 3 —Applied Design, Toys----------------------- 2 
Art 5 —Stage Design 2s <_i-+--s256-25-=2- SS 2 
Art 10 —-Elementary Freehand Drawing-------------- 2 
Art 11 —wWatercolor Painting_—_---------------------- 2 
Art 12 —lLettering ‘U2.0l6. 2022S Se ¥ 
Art 13 —Pencil Sketching and Composition----------- z 
Art 14 ——Poster --.-_.---¢0..-—-s---5 565 2 
Art 19 —Public School Art--------------------=----= 2 


* Leave of absence. 
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Units 

Art 101 —Advanced Design and Color____________ 2 
PATEL Arh a VCO DATS gry es Ss Sees oc esi uy ict eee aK 
Peete thee e NCA VIN ene 2 ed ne ee 1 
mATe. 105) House Designyitt aynt.- o  e 1 
VSI SAAS 0 ASS PCN Nea li te 2 
met 10a) Costume Desens © oo oe ee Z 
eRe ee Ler y meee eee eee Sek ee) eee 3 
Art 107 —Applied Design (Textiles)_._._...__-.___ oy 
Amun eather tooling.) A ry too ef = ee 2 
eee A Tem N VediowOlk. o's ee ee ee 2 
eee ORDINGINe ta te ee 
rea OCI eee ee en a ene 2 
mec rls tl iterior. Decoration... 2 
Art T115A—Figure Drawing from Life... | 2 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life____.._______ 2 
Art 116 —Landscape Painting—Oils _ 74 
PrteiisA ar, Appreciations eet. ee ee 
Prides art Appreciation ssc 3. «kW sat 1 
Art 120 —Figure Composition—Oil Paigting ss 22) 2 

AND) ee Cee ee ear a el ree, ee Sn 50 


3. Supervisor’s Credential. 


In addition to the certification for teaching art in elementary and 
secondary schools, the requirements for a supervisor’s credential in 
Art may be met by the following courses: 


Education 195 (Art) Organization, Objectives and Super- 


vision of Instruction in Art Education_____..______ 3 units 
Education 195A (Art) Problems of Supervision in Art 
SNS IRE Ga C0 pce sh Le a REI MO Ii CD pee a na, 3 units 


See Education Courses, pages 53-59, 
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A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE FOUR-YEAR DEGREE 
CURRICULUM WITH A MAJOR IN ART 


LOWER DIVISION 


YEAR I 


First Semester 


Units 
Science—Biologiceal or Physical Science______ =. 6 ee 3 
English 18A—English Composition: = 2. 3 
History 2A——History of Hurope. i222. "=. 2 3 
Art 1—Design and ‘Color_2. 2 eee 2 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing __---____--_______ Bd 
Art 2—Basketry 22277 a 
Physical Hdueation 1A} SPAS") = 22 oe Se ee 3 
154 
Second Semester 
Science—Biological or Physieal Science_—_ 2 2-Lo- e 3 
English 18B—English..Compositions.223. 222. ee ee 3 
History 2B=—-Historyvof. Durope.-222. ee 3 
Art 19-——Puble School Arteg2s 2S Se eee 2 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing_~_~~-~_-_--_--- 2255-4 2 
Art 15—Figure Drawing from Lifevous stole 343_ Bioeee sie a 
Physical Education 1B; 51 Busesees weieollel Sere ae eee 4 
154 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Science 103—Science of Dyeing______-=__- ee 2 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Education____-_-______ 3 
Psychology 1—General Psychology._._____-_ == 3 
Art 11—Water Color Paintingu—_-____ ee 2 
Art 12—lLettering®._... ee 1 
Art 13—Pencil Sketching and Composition_________-__-_____»___ 1 
Hlective—Science or Free. a2 50S ee 4 
Physical Education. 1G; 5iG@_ 2 A eee 4 
163 
Second Semester 
Political Science 1B—American Government (Constitution) ~~—~~ 3 
Industrial Education 3—Architectural Drawing ____-____--_____-__ 3 
Art 3—Applied Design, Toys:s._ 2s 2 2 
Art 14—Poster 2c ic seme At Pee eee 2 
Art .5—Stage Design 2.022! 2-154 a eee 2 
EHlective—Social: Science, or Freestate 22) 2 eee 3 
Physical Hducation ‘2. :?52iec 2205. eee 4 
153 
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UPPER DIVISION 


YHAR III 
First Semester 
marmeniion —175—Hducational Psychology ~~~ -2_---i-+ ~-.-.=--.- 
Education 190A (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Art, Elementary__-~~- 
mrt 101——Advanced. Design and Color —-ele_l bess seston lass 
I oO OH Tie 2 Ee pe rer I a 
n> louse -egimn- Ore sew ON Distued |_2cehourall tut sy 
fer fa ivure-Drawing-from-Life._..___. wale) wisliou il 
eT Aten Ryall Cone oti Pees ee os te OL oe 
Rr rae CO COR reer ate pe wed 2, tt TS Te ee ee Se, 
Beer eee roti LOUA Ste eee ek ot hd ate Lh be, 


Second Semester 


Education 190B (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Art, Secondary 


Art 107—Applied Design, Textiles______._____..____- 
Peper —(ostume Design... $e 
Sei 4-—Interior Decoration .____~-.-§__- -________ 
BEE SIIVIEION MlOCtiVe. fuses is seek a 
EEE AES TAD gos are 2, SEN en a ee 
RUMI soNV CAINS 8 e  e  e eee 
Ree OO UCHUON LOU. ee 
muecive-=Upper Divisioni ai.) sus se) et ee ek 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Education 173—Secondary Education ~__-________+__ 
Education 192A (Art)—Directed Teaching ___________ 
Art 116—Landscape Painting, Oils_________-_________ 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life_________ 


Seeetos—Weather Tooling ~...-____._______________ 
eee 418A—Art Appreciation -..-_-__________._____ 
Seated) Pducation 1G61A__..._.___.___.._.. 
Gir LUV xb ee ee ee 


Hlective 


Second Semester 


Education 192B (Art)—Directed Teaching SU, De Te 
Art ‘he Needlework: 1 J SSSR 5 SR ects soem ia ye lesa 
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MINORS IN ART 


The Art Department is offering two minors—one a teaching minor, 
including some methods and directed teaching, and the other an academic 
minor intended for those students who desire technical art training only. 


I. PROFESSIONAL MINOR 


Lower. Divisieniewset!— 4-2 26 13 units 
Art... 1—Design .and .Color-2 > ieee ee ee 2 units 
*Art. 19-—Public School Art. oe ee 2 units 
Art 10—Dlementary Freehand Drawing___-----__-~ 2 units 
Art 11-—-Water» Colors oo. 2244.4 ae) ee eee 2 units 
Art -12~Lettering ui arc 2 oe ee eee 1 unit 
Art 38—=Applied Design—Toys ~___-______-_____ 2 units 
*Art 14—Poster, or 9 +t 
*Art \5—Stage:Design| (7 iis an. ae eerie 
Upper Division _.—...-—-- 2 2 5p ee 6 units 
Edueation 190A (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Ele- 
mentary ‘ATE 2) Sb iti 2 2 Bea eee 2 units 
Education 192A (Art)—Directed Teaching_______ 1 unit 
Hlective «2 «22=ess26 220s eel eee oe eee 3 units 


* The courses are the same_as for the teaching or professional minor. 
If desired, four units of Upper Division courses may be substituted in Upper 
Division in place of the courses marked above with an asterisk. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ART COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 1. Design and Color (2). 


The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are 
the foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving original 
studies in spacing, line, composition and color harmony, as applied to 
yorders, surfaces and textiles. . 


Art 2. Basketry (1). 


“This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyeing 
id staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven baskets 
Tom original designs. Raflia, reed, and native materials are used. 

_ The handicraft arts of the American Indians, and other peoples, both 
imeient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs or tracings, 
ire made and reports given. 


Art 3. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 


The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, 
‘onstructed with cardboard, beaver-board, and wood. Painted with poster 
ind enamel paint. Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 10. 


Art 5. Stage Design (2). 


Problems of color, costume, and lighting for the staging of plays, 
leveloped to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full 
roportions. Prerequisite: Art 1 and 10. 


Art 10 Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 


Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical appli- 
ation of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, 
treet scenes and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade. 
’encil rendering. 

Art 11. Water Color Painting (2). 


Still life compositions in. water color. Prerequisite: Art 10. 


irt 12. Lettering (1). 


Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush, 
nd pen in their application to poster, Ulumination, and illustration. 
Yesign the basis of fine lettering. 


rt 13. Pencil Sketching and Composition (1). 

Outdoor sketching of landscape, trees, buildings. Pencil is the medium 
sed: Prerequisite: Art 10. 

irt 14. Poster (2). 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of designs 
re made with application to the commercial and theater poster in black 
nd white and color. Prerequisite: Art 1+10+12. 


a 
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Art 15. Figure Drawing from Life (1). 
Fundamental construction in drawing the human figure. 


Art 19. Public School Art (2). 


Offered for the general professional department. (The problems are 
arranged to meet the needs of elementary school teachers. ‘They are 
based upon the principles of design, and, where possible, are developed 
with industrial application. 

Poster, furniture, fabric, and toy designs are developed through paper 
cutting, and made with paper, cardboard, or other suitable material. 

Stick and linoleum block printing in practical problems with color on 
paper and cloth. ; 

Modeling animals, tiles, and small figure compositions, with plasticine 
and casting in plaster. 

Problems in sewing and making booklets and covering boxes. 

All problems have an industrial application. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 101. Advanced Design and Color (2). 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 102A. Weaving (1). 


This course takes up the principles: and processes of weaving from 
earliest times. Looms are assembled and put into working order; small 
looms for making Oriental rugs and woven tapestry are constructed, and 
weaving by cards is illustrated. Students may exercise personal choice 
in use of materials and of articles woven. 


Art 102B. Weaving (1). 


This course affords practice in the various methods by which the craft 
becomes an expression of art—employing color, line, and texture as a 
medium; it covers the ground from mere weave effects to the coverlet— 
types of weaving, overshot, double faced and double woven fabrics. The 
place of weaving in the history of civilization is discussed. Prerequisite: 
Art 102A. 


Art 102C. Weaving (3). 

This advanced course in weaving gives a comprehensive study of 
fabrics and their make-up. It offers an opportunity for a sustained effort 
in weaving, such as the weaving of a coverlet, yardage for garments, 
linens, etc. The progressive development of weaving throughout the 
ages and among different peoples and its dissemination throughout the 
world will be carefully considered, as well as Colonial weaving and 
present centers of the industry in our own country. 


Art 103. House Design (1). b 


Lectures on the history and appreciation of architecture and studies 
of exteriors and interiors as applied to the home. A study of the materials 
used in house construction; drawing original plans to scale. 
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Art 104. Jewelry (2). 

Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, 
polishing and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 
Art 105. Costume Design (2). 


Study of mass, line, and composition in relation to the human figure as 
applied to costume. Original designs are made for the modern house 
and street costume, as well as for stage, festival, and pageantry. Pencil, 
ink, and water color rendering. Lecture on_ historic costumes. Pre- 
requisite: Art 1, 


‘Art 106 Pottery (3). 


A study is made of the composition clays and glazes; hand building 
and decorating forms from original designs; casting and pouring of forms. 
Actual practice in using the kiln. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


‘Art 107. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). 

Original designs are applied to textiles. Kmphasis is given to design 
and color in batik, tie and dye, ete. Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 101. 
‘Art 108. Leather Tooling (2). 


Original designs developed in leather tooling and staining applied to 


the making of bags, purses, and book covers. Modern and antique Styles 
studied. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 110. Art Needlework (2) 


_ The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium 
for reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, 


millinery, and all problems to which needlework is applied. Prerequisite: 
mrt 1. 


Art 112. Bookbinding (1). 


Instruction in the mending, sewing, and binding of books. 


Art 113. Modeling (2). 
Modeling from cast and life—easting. 


Art 114. Interior Decoration and House Furnishings (2). 


_ Lectures on appreciation of art in the home with practical application 
of the principles of design and color used in decorating and furnishing. 
This course includes the choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hang- 
ings, china, and the study of period furniture. Training is given in 
tendering elevations and perspective in color through problems involving 


che treatment of walls, floors, ceiling, and furniture. Prerequisite: 
Art 1. 


Art 115A. Figure Drawing from Life (1)3 


Lectures on anatomical construction of the human figure, application, 
Trawing from life, head and costumed model with charcoal, chalk. 
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Art 115B. Drawing and Painting from Life (2). 

From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. Oil painting. 
Prerequisite: Art 115A. 
Art 116. Landscape Painting—Oils (2). 

Painting in oil, landscape composition. Prerequisite: Art 10, 11, 13. 
Art 118A-B. Art Appreciation and History (1—1). 

Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. Text—Art Through the Ages—Gardner. ’ 


Art 120. Figure Composition—Oil Painting (2). 

Decorative compositions in various media, applied to beautifying wall 
spaces in the home and in public buildings. Prerequisite: Art 115A 
and 116. 

Education 190A (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art. 

See Education Courses, page 55. 


Education 190B (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art. 
See Education Courses, page 55. 


Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching. 
See Education Courses, page 57. 


Education 195A (Art). Organization, Objectives and Supervision of 
Instruction in Art Education. 
See Education Courses, page 58. 


Education 195B (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education. 
See Education Courses, page 58. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D. 

Elizabeth L. Bishop, Ed.D. 

Roy P. Hichelberger, M.A. 

Lillian Gray, B.A. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A. ‘ 
Nettie A. Maurer, M.A. 

Hisie Pond, M.A. 

Laura Specht Price, M.A. 

William Scalapino, B.A. 


I. Majors Offered in the Field of Education. 


ig 
2. 
3. 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 
Kindergarten-Elementary Grades. 
Elementary Grades. 


4. Hlementary-Junior High School. 


Il. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Any of 


i 


the Above Fields. 


Candidates for degrees and credentials in these fields, as in all other 
departments in the college, must fulfill all the State Board and 
institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and as to 
required courses in Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psychology, 
Knglish, Foreign Language, Mathematics, and American Constitu- 
tion, which are set forth on pages 26-28. 


Introduction of Education is prerequisite to all other courses and 
should be taken in the Sophomore year. This should be followed 
with Educational Psychology in the Junior year. General Psy- 
chology is a prerequisite to this course as well as to Introduction 
to Education. 


Proficiency in the subjects of the elementary fields. Before regis- 
tration for Directed Teaching, students in this department must 
demonstrate proficiency in penmanship and spelling, demonstrated 
by passing the standard examinations which are given twice a year. 


. Mathematics 10. The course in Arithmetic for Teachers given in 


this department assumes proficiency in the fundamental operations 
in Arithmetic. A standard examination is given twice each year to 
determine this proficiency. Students who fail will be required to 
bring their skill up to standard before admission to the course. A 
coaching class will be formed for such students when necessary, but 
Since this work is not of college grade, the expense of the coaching 
must be borne by the students who take it. 
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6. 


Mathematics 10 does not reduce the 6 units of Mathematics 
required for all students. It is an additional requirement in this 
department. 


Science credit. Six units of Chemistry, Physics or Biology taken in 
high school may be allowed on the Science requirement, but with 
no reduction of total units required. When this substitution is 
made, six general electives will replace the six Science units. 

Work taken in college in fulfillment of the Natural Science 
requirement must include at least two units of laboratory credit. 


Social Science. If History of the United States is not elected, then 
Political Science 1B must be completed as well as History of the 
Americas. + 


Scholarship requirement. The average of all the grades received in 
Education courses must not falk below one grade point per unit. 


Directed teaching requirements. Before a student may begin 
directed teaching, he must complete the proficiency tests in the ele- 
mentary subjects, as described in (*%) and (4) of this section. 
Scholastic standing. Before a student may register for directed 
teaching he must have maintained an average of one grade point 
per registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should his average drop below 
“C,” the student may not reregister for directed teaching until the 
average grade becomes satisfactory. 

No student may be graduated without an average grade of ‘C” 
in directed teaching. In case the average teaching grade falls below 
this standard, additional units beyond the total of 124 must be 
earned in directed teaching, until the average grade reaches the 
standard set. 

Students with advanced standing may not receive college credit 
for experience in teaching before they have satisfactorily completed 
at least two units of directed teaching in this institution. 


lll. Special Requirements for Graduation. 


se 


Majors covering the Kindergarten-Primary fields to the third grade 
inclusive. 


a. Minors—Kach candidate for graduation must complete two 
minors selected preferably from among the following: 


Music 

Art 

Physical Education 
English 


As many courses as possible should be pursued in the other two 
fields. 


b. Proficiency in Music. Before the Kindergarten-Primary major 
may register for Directed Teaching she must demonstrate pro- 
ficiency in playing accompaniments to simple rhythms and 
melodies, and have the ability to sing in tune. 


©) 
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'e. Proficiency in nature study is also required before registering for 
directed teaching. 
Proficiency in vocal music and nature study will be satisfactorily 
demonstrated by completing the courses in the departmental cur- 
ricula. Proficiency in piano will be determined through a 
standard examination given twice a year. 


Majors covering the Kindergarten-Elementary fields from the 
Kindergarten through the sixth grade inclusive. 


a. Minors—Hach candidate for graduation must complete two 
minors selected from the following fields: 


English Musie 

Social Science Art 

Home Heonomics Physical Education 
Industrial Arts Natural Sciences 


Foreign Languages 


It is strongly recommended that one of the minors be Art, Musie, 
or Physical Education. 


b. Proficiency in Music. Before the Kindergarten-Elementary major 
may register for Directed Teaching, she must demonstrate pro- 
ficiency in playing accompaniments to simple rhythms and 
melodies and have the ability to sing in tune. 


c. Proficiency in vocal music will be satisfactorily demonstrated by 
completing the courses in the departmental curricula. Proficiency 
in piano will be determined through a standard examination 
given twice a year. 


Majors covering the Elementary, Klementary-Junior High School, 
and Junior High School fields. 


a. Minors—Each candidate for graduation must complete two 
minors selected from the following fields: 


English Musie 

Social Science Art 

Home Heonomics Physical Education 
Industrial Arts Natural Sciences 


Foreign Languages 


b. Candidates qualifying for a Junior High School credential may 
earn it in one of three ways: 

1. By majoring in Junior High School Education and minoring 
in two subjects taught in Junior High School. 

2. By taking the combined Elementary and Junior High School 
curriculum and minoring in two subjects taught in Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools. 

3. By fulfilling the requirements of one of the major subjects 
offered in this institution, completing a minor in a subject 
taught in Junior High School, and completing the following 
educational requirement: 
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Units 
Introduction to Hducation__--_-S----=—_=—==—=— 3 
Eduéational Psychology 22t- {== 2 a 3 
Principles of Junior High Education---------_-- 3 
Junior High School Procedure_-—-------------—-~- 3 
Introduction to Teaching—Junior High-~------- 2 
Directed Teaching—Junior High--------------- + 


4. Principles of Junior High School should be taken in the 
Junior year, preferably after Educational Psychology, but 
may be taken concurrently. 

5. Junior High School Procedure follows the course in Principles 
and may be taken concurrently with the succeeding course. 
Introduction to Teaching. 

6. Directed Teaching is reserved for the Senior year. 
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Hducation Courses 53. 


DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATION COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


‘ducation 57. Introduction to the Study of Education (3). 


An orientation course dealing in a general way with the aims and 
bjectives of education, the historical background for the development 
f our present school systems, the high lights in our past and present 
ducational theory and philosophy, and the broad outlines of school and 
urriculum organization and administration, and teaching procedures, 
ogether with a brief survey of the trends. Hither semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


iducation 117. History of Education in the United States (2). 

A study and interpretation of American educational progress and 
urrent practice. It deals with the more important problems of present 
ay education in the light of their historical development. Readings, 
‘eports, discussions. 


Education 120X. New Procedure in Teaching Reading (2). 

The object of this course is to review the recent developments in 
eaching reading which have resulted from several carefully conducted 
cientific experiments. (Not offered in 1982-33.) 


Zducation 136A. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). 


An elementary course in examination methods in modern school prac- 
ice. It discusses the difference between testing and teaching, the signifi- 
vance of standardization, and gives some practice in the simpler pedagogi- 
‘’al and group mental measurements, with emphasis on simple diagnosis. 


Education 136B. Educational Measurements (3). 

An advanced course in examination methods; laboratory work; indi- 
vidual mental measurements; diagnostic methods. Opportunity for 
idvanced students to do supervised research work. (Not offered in 


1932-33. ) 


Education 137. Educational Statistics (2). 


The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the field 
~£ Education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of aver- 
iges, of variability, of correlation, and the use of the frequency curve. 
sraphie representation of statistical data. 


Education 139. Public Education in California (2). 
General problems of school administration discussed from the functional 


standpoint, as related to the California school system and its laws. (Not 
fered in 1932-838.) 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 


This course is designed to make the pupil acquainted with the aims and 
practices of pupil classification and the methods of vocational guidance. 
The course presupposes some acquaintance with intelligence tests and 
educational measurements. 


. 54 Education Courses 


i 


Education 157. Educational Periodicals (1). 


A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Read- 
ings, discussions, reports. 


Education 159. Home Background and Parent Education (1). 


Discusses the principles and methods involved in the various types of 
parent education with emphasis on the organization and activities of 
parental contact, including child study groups, mothers’ clubs and parent- 
teacher organizations. 


Education 162. Kindergarten-Primary Play Activities (3). 


In this course a study of the play materials used, such as building 
blocks, toys, nature material and playground apparatus will be made. 
Principles underlying the selection of play materials for children will be 
emphasized and opportunity afforded for experience in applying the method 
of using these materials. 


Education 170X. Philosophy of Education (2). 


An intensive study of education in relation to life. Readings, reports 
and discussions aiming toward formulation of a working philosophy of 
education for the life needs of today. Required for the administration 
and supervision credentials. 


Education 171X. The Principal and His School (3). 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. 
Means of securing improvement in instruction; classification and promo- 
tion of pupils; retardation; effective use of the school plant; program 
making; extra-curricular activities. (Not offered in 1982-33.) 


Education 172X. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2). 


This course will set forth the important new practices and the better 
known experiments in education now being carried on. The object will 
be to evaluate these practices and experiments in terms of tneoty prac- 
tice and results. 


Education 173. Secondary Education (2). 


A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the 
American secondary school in the light of its historical development and 
European backgrounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school 
and elementary school on the one hand and to the problem of higher 
education on the other. 


Education 174. Principles of Junior High School Education (3). 


Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. 
The place and function of the junior high school, the character of its 
pupils, its organization and course of study, and its relation to the 
elementary school and to the senior high school. 


Education 175. Educational Psychology (3). 


The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. The 
original nature of man and his development with emphasis on individual 
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lifferences due to environment and heredity and their influence upon the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. 
This course requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psychology. 
Hither semester. 


Education 176. Advanced Educational Psychology (2). 


A course offered for students who have shown exceptional ability in 
the educational psychology course. Each student will elect and pursue 
throughout the term some particular problem of special interest. (Not 
offered in 1932-88.) 


Education 176X. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (2). 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of various 
school subjects with special attention to the most recent experiments and 
latest findings. 


Education 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school child 
in relation to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physical 
basis of education, the general laws of growth, physical defects, the health 
of the school child, and preventive mental hygiene. Hither semester. 


Education 178 Educational Sociology (2). 


The influence of the nature of our form of society and government 
upon the character of our schools. The way groups operate and the con- 
‘sequence of this operation as it affects school work, The school as an 
agency of meeting and effecting social changes. 


Education 180. Character Education (2). 


A study of the various means employed to inculcate the habits of 
conduct deemed essential to effective living in a democratic society and 
an evaluation of the different methods used to foster moral living. (Not 
offered in 1932-33.) 


‘Education 181. Child Study (2). 


This course considers the outstanding behavior problems of young 
children and the application of the principles of mental hygiene and 
psychology to their successful solution. Stress will be laid on the pre- 
-yention of mental and personality disorders. Various types of records 
will be studied. Observation and diagnosis of cases are required. 


Education 190. 
All 190 courses are Methods courses. Symbols in parenthesis after the 


number indicate the department. 
| Education 190A (Art). Teachers’ Courses in Art, Elementary (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in the elementary schools. 
Making of original problems, and developing courses of study. 


Education 190B (Art). Teachers’ Course in Art, Secondary (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching Art in the secondary schools. 
' Making of courses of study and collection of illustrative material. 
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Rin cre liwbthese 
Education 190 (K.). Kindergarten Procedure (3). 


This course emphasizes the importance of understanding children— 
their needs—characteristics and differences—as a foundation for scientific 
teaching. A study is made of the selection of subject matter—activities - 
and methods in the kindergarten primary school. Bach student will be 
expected to choose and study in detail a problem in which she is especially 
interested. This course is correlated with supervised observation and 
participation in the kindergarten. 


Education 190A (P.). Primary Procedure (3). 


Reading, phonetics, language, spelling, handwriting, social study, and 
arithmetic. Application of the principles of psycholoy and education to 
the organization of material from the first through the third grades. 
Observation and critical study of current technique in teaching. 


Education 190B (Elem.). Elementary Procedure (3). 


Continuation of Education 190A (P.) from the fourth through the 
eighth grades. 


Education 190 (J. H.). Junior High School Procedure (3). 


Modern procedure in classroom practice in junior high schools. The 
project method, the socialized recitation, examination and testing methods, 
teaching how to study will be subjects for special consideration. 


Education 190 (H. E). Teaching Methods (Household Science) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching Home Economics, as applied in problems 
of food and cleaning, including methods of presentation of subject matter, 
reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching and 
book reviews. 


Education 190 (H. A.). Teaching Methods (Household Art) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching Home Economics, as applied in problems 
of clothing and house furnishing ; including methods of presentation of 
subject matter, reviews of various courses of study, discussion of various 
administrative problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in 
teaching, and book reviews. 


Education 190 (I. E.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion (3). 


This course is offered as an opportunity for students to devote them- 
selves to the solution of many of the numerous problems confronting 
teachers of shop subjects. Shop organization, courses of study, methods 
of teaching, extracurriculum activities, ete., form topics for study and 
discussion. 


Education 190 (Mus. E.). Music Education (2). 


Organization, methods of procedure and administration of music in the 
elementary grades. 


Education 190. Music (K. Pd) (2). 
Music for kindergarten-primary teachers. 
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Education 191. 


All 191 courses are Introductory courses. Symbols in parenthesis after 
the number indicate the department. 


Education 191 (K. P.). Introduction to Teaching Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary (2), . 

An observation, participation, conference course dealing with the 
Kindergarten-Primary school and classroom management. It emphasizes 
class organization, control, attendance, and ventilation, sanitation, record- 
keeping, and the purchase and care of materials. (Prerequisite to Edu- 
cation 192 [K.—P.].) 


Education 191 (K-EIl.). Introduction to Teaching Kindergarten- 
Elementary (2). . 


An observation, participation, conference course dealing with the 
Kindergarten and Elementary school and classroom management in the 
first six grades. (Prerequisite to Education 192 [K.—E1.].) 


| Education 191 (Elem.). Introduction to Teaching, Elementary (2). 


An observation, participation, conference course dealing with elementary 
school and classroom management in the first six grades. (Prerequisite 
to Education 192 [K.—P.].) 


| Education 191 (J. H.). Introduction to Teaching in Junior High 
School (2). 


Observation of classroom activities and limited participation as a 
prerequisite to Education 192. (J. H.) 


Education 191. (I. E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2). 


This course is a survey of the field of Industrial Arts Education and is 
designed to make the student acquainted with the common method of 
Solving problems of the course content and of planning the industrial 
education program in various schools. It includes also discussion regard- 
‘ing the purchase of equipment and the handling of supplies. 


‘Education 192. : 

All Education 192 courses are Directed Teaching Courses. Symbols 
‘In parenthesis after the number indicate the department. 

Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching (2) (3). 

Teaching of design, painting, modeling and art crafts in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared material and 
discussion. 

Education 192 (K.). Directed Teaching, Kindergarten (2) (4). 

Practical experience in kindergarten, first, second, and third grades and 
an opportunity to direct a kindergarten. 

Education 192 (P.). Directed Teaching, Primary (2) (4). 

Practical experience in the first three grades. 
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Education 192A-B (Elem.). Directed Teaching, Elementary (8). 
Practical experience in the first six grades. 


Education 192A-B (J. H.). Directed Teaching, Junior High School 
(4-8). 

Practical experience in the field. Observation and critical study of 
method; participation, organization of subject matter into lesson plans ; 
instruction of typical groups of children; individual and group conferences 
and discussion. Education 168 is prerequisite. 


Education 192 (H. A). Directed Teaching (Household Art) (3). 
Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 

expert teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference and dis- 

cussion. For all students working for a credential or degree in this field. 


Education 192 (H. E.). Directed Teaching (Household Science) (2). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
expert teachers in household science. Classroom work, conference, and 
discussion. For all students working for a credential or degree in this 
field. 


Education 192 (P. E.). Directed Teaching in Physical Education 
(2-2). 
his includes directed teaching in the various phases of physical educa- 
tion and recreation. The students are assigned to assist in various 
classes, on the playgrounds, and in different sports. Practice teaching is 
under supervision in the elementary, junior high and senior high schools. 


Education 192 (I. E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (5). 


By practical experience under the direction of a supervisor it is 
planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles 
of teaching and the theory of education which have previously been 
presented and discussed in other courses. This teaching is carried through 
two semesters in the public schools of the city. 


Education 195. 


This number is applied to the courses in Supervision of Teaching. The | 
symbol in parenthesis refers to the department concerned. 


Education 195A (Art). Problems of Supervison in Art Education (3). 


Methods and specific problems involved in the effective Supervision of 
Art Edueation: type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, 
evaluation of teachers’ efficiency, and office organization will be the basis 
of this course. 


Education 195B (Art). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Art Education (3). , 


In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the 
Art Supervisor in Blementary Education and the relationship to the 
principal and teachers in such a system. ; 
General principles affecting classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meet- 
ings and personal conferences with teachers will be discussed. 
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Education 195 (Elem.). School Administration and Supervision (3). 


The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of 
administration and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary for 
the efficient conduct of a school. Selection and rating of teachers, cur- 
riculum making, ete. 


Education 195 (J. H. S.). The Administration of a Junior High 
School (3). 


The special purpose of this course is to review the development of the 
junior high school, study the existing forms of organization, give informa- 
tion as to its special functions, and to advise as to curricula and courses 
of study, methods of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and administra- 
tion and scheduling of classes. 


Education 195A (I. E) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Industrial Education (3). 


The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties 
and functions of the supervisors. Special consideration is given to the 
objectives in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the 
supervisor and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, the 
administration, and the school system as a whole. 


Education 195B (I. E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial Edu- 
cation (3). 


In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specific 
problems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial and 
yocational education. Type projects in supervision of instruction, courses 
of study, teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teaching 
efficiency, etc., constitute a part of the work. 
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English Department 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


William Ashworth, M.A. 
William C. Maxwell, Ph.D. 
Margaret Burke, M.A. 
Marie J. Davis, B.A. 


1. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in English. 


Candidates for degrees and credentials with a major in the field of. 
English, as in all other departments in this college, must fulfill all the 
State Board and institutional requirements as to majors and minors, 
and as to required courses in Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psy- 
chology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, and American Consti- 
tution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26-28, ~ 


2. Specific Departmental Requirements and Recommendations. 


Units 
a. Maximum units which may be taken in English________-____ 40 
b. Education «courses: ui... beck alee eee 12 


ec. Academic list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of A.B. with English as 
a major, must be chosen from the following list of courses, and the 
40 units in Upper Division work must be selected from the same 
list : 

Art. All courses. 

Education. “Ot lit, 1104, tio, 110, 1eeeeiies 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Language. All courses. 

Industrial aoe Drawint.: 1.32, ahs be 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A-B, 4A-B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Education. All courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A-B, 5, 92; Physics 20A-B, 2A-B; Botany 

40A-B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A-B. 
Social Science. All courses. 


. Foreign. Language? 2cuoes ui 8. eee 15 


These units must not be in more than two languages. Each year ‘ 
of high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satis- 
faction of 5 units of this requirement. » 

Units 


e. Lower Division English..-o2 2" Jel. 12 
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Additional year course. 
At least 6 units from one of the following groups: 


1. Foreign Language, additional to d. 

This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 

2. Mathematics: Trigonometry, Spherical Trigonometry, Plane 
Analytic Geometry, College Algebra. Introduction to Caleulus. 
This may be satisfied in part in high school. 

3. Philosophy. 


Upper Division Requirements. 


a. Units required in Upper Division. 


b. 


d. 


A student must complete sixty (60) units after he is admitted 
to Upper Division. 

Forty units of the work done by students in the Upper Division 
must be made up of Upper Division subjects. 


Mazimum English units in Upper Division. Not more than 30 
units of Upper Division courses taken in English after entering the 
Upper Division will be counted toward the A.B. degree. Twenty- 
four units of Upper Division English are required. 


Senior transfers to the college. : Students with Senior standing at 
the time of admission, who transfer to the college from other insti- 
tutions, must complete at least 18 units in Upper Division courses, 
including at least 12 units in English, but no student may be gradu- 
ated from the college with less than 24 units of work completed in 
residence. 


Scholarship within the department. The student must have an 
average grade of C, one (1) grade-point per unit, in all courses 
offered as a part of the major. 

Students who fail in the Lower Division to attain an average of 
© (one grade point for each unit of work taken), in the English 
department may, at the option of the department, be denied the 
privilege of a major in the department. 


Courses Required for the Major in English. 


Units 
Mita erence iiitse. ere | Feat VE IES TOS ROW | aM | 36 
Required courses. 
English 18A-B—English Composition______________ 6 
English 82A-B—History of English Literature__.___________ 6 
Panelien Biel na kesneg te. ogo pg ey ay 3 
English 142—Introduction to Criticism________..____ 3 
Ere Ree ATOR gn gg ey 3 
UPS TRG PE SW PCR Sk shea lp MR, PRODI ents ae a 3 
mmeieh ls—-Middie™ Hnelisht. 20. 2 
English 198—~Comprehensive Review_________- 0 
English Hlectives (Courses numbered over 100)___________ Ss 


Minor. 


Students majoring in English should select as a minor a subject taught 
in high school. 
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Special Students. 


A special student who wishes to enroll in any English course may do 
so, provided: that he is not less than 21 years of age; that he has filed 
satisfactory written evidence with the Registrar that he is fit to pursue 
the work desired; that the head of the English department under whom 
he plans the greater part of his work gives his written approval. 

Should a special student change his status to that of a regular or 
provisional student he must meet all the requirements demanded of such 
students carrying work in English before he shall receive credit for any 
work done by him as a special student. 


The English A Requirement. 


a. Unless otherwise stated herein, all undergraduate entrants must, at 
the time of their first registration at the college, take an examination 
known and designated as the Hxamination in English A. The purpose of 
this test is to determine the ability of such entrants to write English 
without gross errors in diction, grammar, punctuation, sentence-structure, 
and spelling. 


b. The Examination in English A will be given at the opening of each 
semester on the Saturday preceding the beginning of instruction. If 
the English Department finds it necessary, a second examination for late 
entrants will be held not later than two weeks after the first examination 
in each semester. For either of these examinations, a fee of one dollar 
($1) will be charged. Papers submitted in the tests will be graded as 
“passed” or ‘failed.’ No papers submitted by students will be returned 
to them, once such written tests have been handed to the college exam- 
iners. Any student who is not present at the examination in English A 
which he is required to take will be denied entrance to English courses 
until this examination has been passed. 


ce. Students who do not pass the examination in Hnglish A will be 
required to take, immediately following such failure, a course of instruc- 
tion known as Hnglish X which gives no credit of any sort toward 
graduation. 


d. Should the student again fail in the Hnglish X course, he will be 
required to repeat the course the next semester of his college residence. 
The course in Hnglish X will be given during the fall semester, three 
hours per week for twelve weeks. 


e. All students required to enroll in Hnglish X shall be charged a fee 
of $10 each, and the charge shall be repeated, without deduction of any 
kind, each time they take the course. 


f. Whenever, in the judgment of the instructor in the class in English 
X, a student shows sufficient excellence in his work, the instructor is 
authorized to give him a final passing grade in English X, to permit him 
to withdraw from attending the class. 


g. The date before such withdrawals are allowed shall be determined 
by the English Department. The determining of the portion of the fee, 
if any, that is returnable, shall be made by the Head of the English 
Department. 
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h. No student who has not passed either the examination or course in 
English X will be admitted to any State College course in English for 
credit. No student will be admitted to Upper Division standing until 
he has passed either the examination or the course in English X. No 
student shall be granted a bachelor’s degree until he has passed either 
the examination or the course in Hnglish X. 


Exceptions to the Above. 


a. Any student who has received a grade of 60 per cent in the College 
Board Entrance Examination in English 1, will receive credit for 
English A. 


b. A student who enters the college with sixty (60) or more credits 
or units of advanced standing; and who has passed an examination 
similar to the examination in Hnglish A at the institution from which 
he came, or who has completed a course in English Composition at that 
institution deemed acceptable by the English Department, will be exempt 
from the requirements of Hnglish X. 


Comprehensive Final Examination. 

At the end of the senior year, the English Department requires a final 
examination of all undergraduates majoring in English. This examina- 
tion is a part of the course English 190, Comprehensive Review. This 
course shall appear on the student’s program ecard for his final semester’s 
work; this course, however, does not carry unit value. 


A SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR ENGLISH MAJOR 


STUDENTS 
YEAR I 
First Semester 
Units 

Re BSAC omposOte ea. 2k = = 3 
French 1A—PHlementary French or 
Sees A—Wiementary Spanish. o..-----—__--L-—-__-_ ay 5 
Rs Ee ea ie a an Sey IDS Na) Fat a cts sor 5 
BTR Hitiient OliegeA Ma OtA 227 8 eo ees oh 4 
History 2A—History of Modern Hurope___--~-----.------~-- 3 


Second Semester 


Sees 1513——COMmpOsition 222-22. shen ee 3 
French 1B—EHlementary French or 

Spanish 1B—Hlementary Spanispe-.—-L-i .--2-~-~-4--u_- 5 
EI REICH LIOWs Lis DL bee ee eC 4 
RE ea et ce sor 5 
History 2B—History of Modern Europe___-_____-_________-_ 3 


143 or 163 
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YEAR II 

First Semester Units 
English 82A—History of English Literature_________________ 3 
Modern Language—French or Spanish____-________________- 3 
Science or 
Psychology 1—General Psychology= 22224 _Ul 3 ee 3Or 2 
Physical Education 16% 510l.01. 26_ 2380 2 eee 4 
History 102A—History of the United States_________________ 3 
Blective’} _ 22 ise: _U a _ EU ee ee 3 

154 or 174 

Second Semester 
English 82B—History of English Literature_________________ 3 
Modern Language—French or Spanish ______________________ 3 
Physical’ Education’ 2 852. Baio) Shy Se Ses eee 4 
History. 102B—History of the United States_________________ 3 
Political Science 1B—American Government (Constitution) or 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Edueation________ 3 


Science or 
Psychology 1——-General Psychology or 


Blective oise2-»2kpadanerneO. OO L dello th. jae ao ee eee sor 5 
153 or 174 
YEAR III 
First Semester 
English 122—Shakespeare._2 7-400 Pe 3 
English 117-—Chaucer =... = 
Physical Education 160A__.___*4 4225) 0) ee 4 
Education 174—Principles of Junior High School Edueation______ 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology______________________ 3 
Hlectives— 
History } 
Language | 
Home Hconomics)._ eee 3 
Science 
Art 
153 
Second Semester 
English 142—Criticism, . 0 3 3 
English 1538—Middle English. -—. 5 ee ee 3 
Physical Education 160B -..__-_= 7 SOR) eae ee 4 
Uducation 191—Junior High School Procedure_______________ | 3 
EKlectives— 
History | 
Language 
Hormel Economies}. oe a k eee 6 
Science | 
Art J 
154 
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YHAR IV 
First Semester Units 
Pe MAN AHCONCRT CLM AO} Debits oe yee oly), at tus) sa toy 3 
Remora tone bA OE aero a, 4 
|S ELSIES gc okaNcde ses SS MEPL ce UI ly ea RG 3 
BRlectives— 
History 7} 
Language 
Home Economics| 
ERS 0” Ss A 9 
Art 
Education 
Sociology | 
Education 192A-B—(J.H.) Directed teaching 2): hice tu ei iad 4 
164 
Second Semester 
Pe re Milton ye Ge Pos oseR? Dou suleali oF Jysuutis om ts 3 
ee Une lactiged.. <ee20 ITO Mnmni] 7 galilnioy dmitvicon A) 3 
mere leet ry eer SO TW BY Heawigne rae MRbiet Sie dan 3 
Sere hcueetion uals seein Wil) ooPramis ithe) mals 4 
Inglish 199—Comprehensive Review. .-2. 22 iy Soule. hore 0 
Bere eeleenenie ON 4 
134 
MINOR IN ENGLISH 
ARV SCEGL CTE OGRE: LS een ae ey Pe 6 or 9 units 
English 18A and 18B—Composition___..___ 6 units 
English 27 or 28—Journalism, or 
English 38—Advanced Composition, or 
English 44—Play Production, or 
English 82A or 82B—Literature Survey, or 
English 81—American Literature... 3 units 
Meme anne 2 Ry vil tev S asl ig ity aa 12 0r9 units 
Selection from courses numbered above 100 
et NPM rinas Salt nSealaitu Sd ulain yiolow aiund wviininal — 18 units 


5—95477 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH COURSES 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is recommended for all courses in the 
English Department. 


English X. (noncredit). 

English X is the course prescribed for students who have received 
unsatisfactory grades in the English A examination at entrance. The 
fee is ten dollars (to be repeated each time the student takes the course). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


English 15A-B. Public Speaking (3-3). 
Practice in oral rhetoric; exposition and argumentation ; organization 
and presentation of suitable platform speeches. 


English 18A-B. Freshman Composition (3-3). 

A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in theme 
writing; an attempt to develop good taste and an adequate expression in 
English; assigned readings ; personal conferences. 

Second-year English presupposes the obtaining of a satisfactory grade 
in English 18A-B; otherwise, the permission of the department must 
be secured before enrollment. 


English 27. News Writing (3). 

Principles of news writing. Practice in reporting for college weekly 
and for daily newspapers. Some consideration of the history of journal- 
ism and of the organization of the modern newspaper. 


English 28. Feature Writing (3). 

Practice in writing interview stories, human _ interest stories and 
magazine articles. Consideration of the writing market, the contest field, 
and the correct preparation of manuscripts. 


English 38A-B. Advanced Composition (3-3). 

For students who have a satisfactory grade in Freshman Composition, 
and who desire further development in writing. No assigned lessons, 
exercises, or texts. The student must submit at least five original 
articles, essays or stories, each of approximately 3000 words, during the 
semester. Initiative rests solely with the student; the instructor restricts 
himself to criticism and advice. This course may be taken as an Upper 
Division subject; it may also be repeated for credit. 


English 44A-B. Play Production (3-3). 

The study and production of plays, supplemented by lectures, readings, 
and reports. Practice in directing, producing, and participating in class- 
room productions. One lecture (two hours) and one three-hour labora- 
tory period a week. 


English 81. American Literature (3). 


A general survey of American literature, with detailed attention to the 
more important writers in -the colonial and national periods. 
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English 82A-B. English Literature (3-3). 


A historical survey of the classics of English literature, with special 
ittention to the rise and evolution of typical literary forms, and of their 
‘elation to political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. 

(Not offered 1932-1933. ) 


English 83. Short Story (3), 


The reading of some of the classics in this field; the elaboration of plots 
ind the writing of short stories based upon material developed by the 
nembers of the class. Prerequisite: A grade of at least B in English 
{SA-B. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


english 117. Chaucer (3). 


The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The Canterbury Tales, 


ind the T'roilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers. 
(Not offered 1932-1933.) 


=nglish 120. Current Drama (3). 


Inheritance from the previous generations of dramatists; experimenta- 
fon versus orthodox drama; playwrights, actors, publishers, and pro- 
lucers; who sets the standards; the psychology of the audience; the 
resent dramatic outlook in Europe and America. 


English 121. Shakespeare (3). 


Rapid reading of at least 15 of the most important plays, chosen in 
‘hronological order, from the Shakespearean canon. Lectures, discussions, 
weekly reports, and special assignments. This course is required of all 
dnglish majors. 

(Not offered 1932-1933.) 


English 122. Shakespeare (3). 


Intensive study of the most important Shakespearean plays. This 
‘ourse should follow English 121. 


English 123. The Modern Novel (3). 


The reading of representative English novels, in historical sequence, 
tom More’s Utopia to Butler’s The Way of All Flesh. A few typical 
American works of fiction will be included. 


inglish 140. Comparative Literature (3). 


Lectures and assigned readings of some of the world’s literary master- 
Neces in translation, both ancient and modern. The material used will 
‘ary from year to year. 


English. 142. Introduction to Criticism (3). 


“A chronological study in the literature of English and American criti- 
ism, with readings from Dryden, Coleridge, Pater, Shaw, Spangran, 
fencken, and others. Consideration will be given to the theories of 


Yolstoi, Brandes, France, Schopenhauer, Hoyt, Croce, and other modern 
rities. 
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English 147. Dante and Milton (3). 

A rapid survey of the epic as developed by Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton; an intensive study of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and 
Samson Agonistes; Milton as a writer of prose; his influence on the 
thought and poetry of succeeding generations; the modern epic. 


English 148. Age of Johnson (3). 


English literature from 1740-1798: Dr. Johnson and his circle; the 
conflict between Neo-Classicism and Romanticism. 


English 153. Middle English (3). 
Grammar and translation of selected passages. 


English 160. Bible as Literature (3). 
Representative parts of the Old and New Testaments studied a: 
literature. 


English 163. Current Problems in Contemporary Literature (3). 

A survey of contemporary literature as it reveals the social, ethical 
and aesthetic attitudes of today. The reading in this course will b 
based upon novels, plays, essays, and poems. 


English 164. Problems in Post-War Thought (3). 


Consideration of some of the problems that have become insistent it 
the life of the world since the close of the World War. The reading i 
this course will include non-fictional material. 


English 180. Nineteen h Century Poetry (3). 

The philosophic theories, expressed and implied, in the great writer: 
of the last century; their attitude toward mysticism, free will, mechan 
ism, materialism, fate, idealism, ete. 

(Not offered 1982-1933. 


English 187. Children’s Li’erature (2). 

Sourees of juvenile literature; folk tales; histories, scientific and geo 
graphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typica 
examples into good dramatic form; the pageant as an outgrowth 0 
folk-culture. 

(Not offered 1932-1933. ) 


English 195. Seminar (Honor Course) Credits to be arranged. 


The English seminar is planned for independent study and resear¢l 
for such students who. in the opinion of the English department, ar 
deemed equal to its demand. Hligibility—Hnrollment is possible onl: 
through invitation of the department and not through the choice of th 
student. Generally speaking, those undergraduates will be considere 
who have obtained at least their junior standing, and who are in th 
upper quartile. No definite number of units can be stated for this work 
these varying with the demands of individuals. 
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English 198. Comprehensive Review. Credits to be arranged. 


This course is intended only for Juniors and Seniors who are candi- 
lates for the A.B. degree. It consists of examinations, oral and written, 
is the department may determine. No student will be recommended for 
graduation who has not worked seriously in this class. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Eda Ramelli, M.A. 
Charles Robson, B.A. 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


French 1A-B Elementary French (5-5). 


Iissentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
ducted in French. 


French 2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of. French prose and dis- 
cussion in French. Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high 
school French. Two years of high school French with grades of A or B 
may sometimes be accepted. 


French 2B. Intermediate French (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 


French 40A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school French. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
French 101A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


French 112A-B. Advanced French (3-3). 


Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth Century 
French drama, novel, and poetry. 


French 140A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Spanish 1A-B. Elementary Spanish (5-5). 

Hssentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
ducted in Spanish. 
Spanish 2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of Spanish prose and dis- 
cussion in Spanish. Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high 
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school Spanish. Two years of high school Spanish with grades of A 
or B may sometimes be accepted. 


Spanish 2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 


Spanish 50A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school Spanish. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Spanish 102A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


Spanish 110A-B. Advanced Spanish (3-3). 


Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth Century 
Spanish novel, drama, and poetry. 


‘Spanish 150A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


MINORS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


' These departments have not as yet a major curriculum. They do, 

‘however, offer minors as follows: 

| FRENCH 

Lower Division— 
Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in 
French or College courses as follows: 
French 1A-B—Elementary French ______~________ 10 units 
French 2A-B—Intermediate French ~~~ _________ 6 units 
It is suggested that the student take in addition at least 
one semester of Lower Division directed reading. 


French 40A or 40B—Directed Reading___________ 2 units 
Bren Wi risioiste tad we lhe. Pen wigees Uheeees Ie Toney Se 10 units 
French 101A-B—-Conversation and Composition___ 4 units 
French 112A-B—The Nineteenth Century________ 6 units 
SPANISH 


Lower Division— 

Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in 
Spanish, or college courses as follows: 

Spanish 1A-B—Hlementary Spanish ~_--_-_______ 10 units 
Spanish 2A-B—Intermediate Spanish ____________ 6 units 
It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one 
semester of Lower Division directed reading. 

Spanish 50A or 50B—Directed Reading__________ 2 units 


REEL LVISION shenet earns ce OEE eee 10 units 


Spanish 102A-B—Conversation and Composition__ 4 units 
Spanish 110A-B—The Nineteenth Century________ 6 units 


=~] 
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HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Charlotte P. Ebbets. 

Alice V. Bradley, M.A. 
Edith O. Churchill, B.A. 
Florence L. Clark, M.A. 
Winifred M. Frye, B.S. 


1. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Home 


Economics. 


a. Candidates for degrees and credentials with a major in Home 


Economics, as in all other departments in this college, must fulfill 
all the State Board and general institutional requirements as to 
majors and minors, and as to required courses in Social Sciences, 
Natural Sciences, Psychology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathe- 
matics and American Constitution, which are set forth in detail on 
pages 26-28. 


2. Specific Requirements for Home Economics Majors. 


a. Required.units_in Education... ___ =. 15 


b. Minors. 


Hach candidate for graduation with a major in Home Economics 
Education may complete two minors selected from the following 
fields : 


Art Physical Education 
English Science 
History Junior High School Education 
ce. Required Lower Division Courses for a major in Home Economics. 
Units 
Art 1—Design and, Color 2 ee ee 2 
English 18A-B--English Composition___..___.__________=____ 6 
History 2A-B—History of Modern Europe________.--_______ 6 
Political Science 1B—American Government________________ 3 
Sociology 1—Elementary Sociology____.______u-_____.___ 3 
Psychology 1—General Psychology______-_________-_, ______ 3 
Science 1A-B-—Inorganic Chemistry ~_~_-___________________ 6 
Science’ 5——Organic - Chemistry 0 8 ee ee 3 
Science 50A-B—Physiology and Bacteriology________________ 6 
Science 100—Physiological Chemistry * ~_____________"_____ 3 
Home Economies 1-2—-Food Studyl=_-___-_1_- 6 
Physical Wducation 1A-B; 103) 2.0 22 ee ee 2 
Home Economics 90—Study of Textiles___._....9.......___ 2 
Home Economics 10X—Large Quantity Cookery_____________ 1 
Education 57—-Introduction to the Study of Education________ 3 
Keonomics 1A—Principles of Economies_____________________ 3 


* This counts as Lower Division work in Home Economics. 
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Units 
Home aco rmnies SMlectives ei os Oe Soe pe es 3 
Home Heonomics 4A-B—Household Management___-~___-____ pe 


d. Required Upper Division Courses for a Major in Home Economics. 


Physical) Mdueation 160A-B nIGhA.B_. 32 4 ee 2 
Education 175—Edueational Psychology ~~-----~--------~~-- 3 
Education 190A-B (Home Economics)—Teaching Methods in 
Household -Seitence! and Artis Viet ee es ee a 
Edueation 192A-B (Home Economics)—Directed Teaching__--_ 4 
Edueation 173—Secondary Education ~_---.---------------+ 2 
Reel Chee vat rt ae | CRI PTs eee oe ee i ci i ee 2 
TPES RET BEST Ce me a ee eae 2 
Art 114—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing___~-_-~_ 2 
Pert Loe) Civili 1 tee 2 ee eee es ee ee ae 2 
ere are NCIC WOTK te eae ee coe di 
meIpiCcelt na —Lertie CHnenustry ot ee ee eed fa 
meetice 1 015-—_ food Cnemisiry. ee a 
Home Economics 108—Survey of Home Economics___~-~~~~-~ 2 
Home Economics 105—Household Administration  ~_-_-_-___~- 2 
Home Economics 103A-B—Dietetics and Nutrition__-__-____- 5 
Home Economics 107A-B—Demonstration and Serving _- ~~~ 3 
Home Economics 132—Home Gardening and Landsecaping____ 1 
Home Economics 106A-B—Home Nursing and Child Care____ 4 
Home Economics 102Y-Z—Large Quantity Cookery_____-___~ 2 
Home Economics 130—Practice House ~__-_-_----___-_+___. 2 
Hilective Mush 20 2s At oO) Dib oa Lue 2 
Home Economics 101A-B—Study of Clothing________________ 6 
Fiome-Hconomics -L112—Millinery lc. subi ceo ub toa tt Z 
Home Economics 110A-B—Advanced Clothing ~_--__________ 4 
Saclipiien 2 OAR eS eden ee ae. eee a 


'Credential. 


Upon the completion of the four-year course in Home Economics, the 
(student is granted in addition to the B.A. degree, the state credential to 
‘teach all such subjects as are listed under the so-called Science phase of 
Home Economics, such as Foods and Nutrition, Health and Care of the 
Child, House Administration and Management, Home Nursing and 
Hygiene, and Gardening and Landscaping, as well as those subjects as 
are listed under the Art phase of Home Economics, such as Plain and 
Advanced Sewing, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery, and Textiles. 


‘Pre-Secondary Degree Courses. 


These courses have the standard Lower Division requirements. The 
divergence comes in the Upper Division. The Majors do not cover the 
State requirements for special certification, which is 50 units. These 
Majors require only 32 units. Practice Teaching may be eliminated and 
requirements in Education may be reduced to 12 units. It is possible in 
these Majors to select work with different objectives e.g., leading towards 
‘Specialization in Dietetics and Nutrition, Textiles, Home Making, Institu- 
tional Management, Health, ete. 

If it is later desired, a general secondary credential covering teaching 
requirements may be secured by an additional year of study at a college 
or university authorized to grant this credential. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS FOR DEGREE 
CURRICULA WITH A MAJOR IN HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


1. Curriculum Leading to an A.B. Degree and a Special Secondary 
Credential in Home Making. 


LOWER DIVISION 


YEAR I - 

First Semester 

Units 
Sociology 1A—EHlementary Sociology_______-_-__ ee 3 
History 2A—History of .Modern: Huropeé:2 2 so eee S 
English 18SA—-English Composition..<-22¢ 45-2215 ee eee eee a 
Science 1A—Inorganic.Chemistry—...__ =... 34 en ee ee ee 3 
Science 50—Physiology sj: 25 4¢ << --o pee ea— oe eee 3 
Physical . FiGu@a tiwag DA a ac Se ee ae 4 

153 

Second Semester 
Sociology 2B—Advaneed Sociology, or 
History 2B—Histery.of Buropel) ceus }--S_ 7S feel eee 3 
English 48B—English Compositidn_2sise2. 087 seleeee fee 3 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Education____________ 3 
Science 1B—Inorganic ‘Chemistry 2un2_5_2 15) see eee 3 
Science 50B—-Physiology and Bacteriology ~.--__._______________ 3 
Physical Edueation 1 Beie3_ bess ook £1 2 pee 4 

154 
YEAR II 

First Semester 
Psychology 1—General Psychology 22 2__ 3 2_2u cele ee 3 
Art 1—Design:.and!Colormuiciu# jie hed se fae Saige = 2 
Home Economics 1-—Elementary Food Study_____________________ 3 
Home Economics 4A—Household Management (Cleaning) _bas_ on iY 
Science, 5—Organiec: Chemistryl ecull_ du _seada ek S00 saben bale 3 
Home Economics 91—Study of Textiles _-..-..0-0 2 
Home Economics 105—Household Administration _..__.___________ 2 
Physical. Pducation. 1C_____-_. 1, ee ee ee 4 
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Second Semester 


Units 
Home Economics 10X—Large Quantity Cookery_______-_----___-_--_- 1 
Home Economics 2—Advanced Food Study ~----------__-_-_-_--- a 
Home Economics 4B—Household Management (Laundry) -— ~~~ _--_~- 1 
Political Science 1B—American Government (Constitution) -----__~ 3 
Ro OSCInGs Leslie thw tee ee 8 eee 2 
Seetigea Ot nvelOlocichle. CUeMIStry 4. a 3 
Art 114—Interior Decoration—House Furnishing ___-____________ ys 
Home Economics 132—Home Gardening and Landseaping_________ ty 
 LEEPIEIP LEMS NPWSPEE SP DE At sar aa ET apc pe ae ila 4 

163 

UPPER DIVISION 
YEAR III 
First Semester 

Meetign) 122 —SNakCsnCa hey. tf 8F ae ne tS ee Fe ee 3 
Home Economics 101A—First Principles of Clothing---___________ 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology______-_-_--------_-_------- 3 
RNs TT O11 GO LOSI 2 1h oe eee ee 2 
AW Caw ing eet tun Se ty Silene se Tee ies 1 
em LOA Poxtire .CuenNStr Van et eo ee we 
Home Economics 103A—Elementary Dietetics and Nutrition_____~~ a 
IS SCP oa a CS a ec ea oe ce 4 

174 

Second Semester 

Home Economics 107A-——Demonstration of Foods____-________--__ My 
Home Economics 101 B—First Principles of Clothing_____________ a 
Education 190 H.E.—Teaching Methods (Household Science) ~__~ 2 
‘Education 190B H.H.—Teaching Methods (Household Art)_______~_ 2 
BM Teer ATEN CCOLOWOULK ue -Weao So ee 1 
Beenecs 0 B=—Mood\ Chemistryst Sa a22s. setta 4s St == 2 
Home Economics 103B—Advanced Dietetics and Nutrition-_______ 2 
Home Economics 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serving 2 
Ree Ravin leet ee | 
REC CAnOne OU b= = re ee et wh Le 4 


2 164 
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YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Units 
Home Economies 130—Practice House_--—-_-_----_----~-_-__--_ 2 
Home Economics 110A—Advanced Clothing (Wool) -------------- ye 
Education 192 H.E.—Directed Teaching (H.S)—-----=-_=__-_=-__- 2 
Home Economics 106A—Health and Child Care__-_.-_----_-_____ a 
Home Economics 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene-__----------- 2 
Education 173—Secondary HEducation.__2-—___s 2 ee Z 
Home Economics 102Y—Large Quantity Cookery___-------_------ di 
Physiéal’ Education 161A 2 eee 3 
| 13} 


Second Semester 


Home HKEeconomics—Elective Tailoring or Institutional Management__ 2 
D > 


Home Economics 110B—Advaneed Clothing (Silk) ---~----------- a 
Education 192B—Directed ‘Teaching v{ H.-A See 2 
Home Economics 108—-Home Economics Survey__-_-------------- 2 
Home Economics 102Z—Large Quantity Cookery__________-_-_-____ 1 
Home Economies 112A-B—Millinery or Advanced Textiles____--__~_ 2 

Physical’ Education “161 Bao2 eee ee ee 4. 
114 

Total Sea ee 124 

i 

i 
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SUGGESTED PRE-SECONDARY CURRICULA LEADING TO A 
DEGREE WITH A MAJOR IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


Pre-Secondary Curriculum I!, Nutrition and Health 
LOWER DIVISION 


YEAR I 
First Semester Units 
sociology 1A—Elementary Sociology_____________-______________ 3 
ssistory 2A—History of Modern Europe______ ~~). i2- Le 3 
mean on=—lnrlish «Composition... ot ee 3 
CCR eer Ni VsrOloryee ce) etre We a ee = 
meience LA—Inorganic Chemisityo> 3.4.5, --.--..___.____=__-__ 3 
SESE ah etctces Percy? UN BS 27 2 Ns a al 4 
153 
Second Semester 
Sociology 1B—Hlements of Sociology, or 
BtOrY ol—--llistory of MUrOpe.. eke ee ee Perey 3 
feeeisc 13 Db—hnglish Composition ja:44ccceccu__ tr 3 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Education____________ : 
Science 50B—Physiology and Bacteriology_____________________ | - 
mecrce  1%—-Inorganic Chemistry 2 ee 3 
ACI INCA Littival rho ewe Se ey ee se 4 
1543 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
mercholozy 1—General Psycholozy,c.o32 0. ale ee 3 
Sees esion sitid Color: ie = Bud sep eh ede oe ge ei 2 
Heonomics 1A—Principles of Economics __________-._______ ‘oD 
Home Economics 1—Elementary Food Study_____________________ a 
Home Economics 4A—Household Management (Cleaning Processes) 1 
fiome Economics 90—-Study of Textiles___......... 2 
meeence 0 -Oreanie (Chemistry we oe ly eg a 
BC Ce TET Cn ACT rl (en een ee ee y's 4 
. 173 
Second Semester 
Political Science 1B—American Government (Constitution) _______ 3 
Home Economics 10X—Large Quantity COOK Oxy a oats ore geE es J 
Home Economics 2—Advanced Food SSO EES Dy, Oe EEE, eee eS el 3 
Home Heonomices 4B—Household Management (Laundry)_________ 1 
Science 100-—Physiological Chemistry_________._.._ 3 
Art 114——-Interior Decoration and House Barnishing 2. (0 ee 2 
Science 103—Advanced Organic Chensistry is. seen eee thy ae re 3 
Sem Hi Lion we eee Sok ee eae) Ph Ce er eae 4 
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OO ee 


UPPER DIVISION 


YEAR III 
First Semester 
Units 
English 122—Shakespeare —~---~-------~--~-------------------- 3 
Education 175—Hducational Psychology, —~—-------___==__-—_—_ === 7 
Home Economics 102Y—Large Quantity Cookery___----------_-- Ai 
Art: 108—-House . Design 222-2 -244.20_ 2. ae = 
Home Economics 103A—Elementary Dietetics and Nutrition____- a 
Science 101A—Textile. Chemistry22-- 2. ee 2 
Home Economics 105—Household Administration, _-__---------~- 2 
Physical Education 160A___------------~-----------+------------ 3 
163 
Second Semester 
Home Economics 107A-—Demonstration of Foods_--------------- i 
Home Economics 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serving 2 
Education 190 H.H.—Teaching Methods (Science) —--___------_-_-_ 2 
Home Economics 103B—Advanced Dietetics and Nutrition__-___- p2 
Home Economics 108A—-Home Economics Survey (Historical)_--_ 1 
Science -101 B—-Food- Chemistry 2.22222. [S222 42_ See 29 
Home- Economies 104—Experimental Cookery_--~--------------- 2 
Home Economics 102Z—Large Quantity Cookery_--_----------~- 1 
Home: Economics—Elective: 22202322082 Se eet = 
Physical Education 160B_~------------------+------==---------- $ 
163 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Home Eeonomics—Blective ~_ =~ 230222 3 eee y 
Home: Economies: 130—Practice- Houseii2 2 2S ee g 
Education-192. H:E=—Directed “Teaching=_-_2- 2 
Home Economics 106A—Health and Child Care_-__-_-----~----- 2 
Home Economics 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene_-_----------~ 2 
Education’ 173—Secordary “Education® 2° =" 2o i 29 
Home Economics 134—Administration of Institutions (Lecture)-_ 2 
Home Economics 1386—Lunchroom Supervision__---~-~-------+--- y's 
Physical- Education 161A 22202322 ee 4- 
164 
; Second Semester 
Home. Economics 140—Hospital Dietetics ~~_----_----_----_____- 2g 
Home Economics 135—Institutional Problems—-_-—~—_-_-_---_-__ 2% 
Home Economics 137—Lunchroom Management_—___----_-----_~ ‘23 
Home- Economics +~Hléctive (eae ee eee ee 34 
Physical. Education- 161 B=-——. ===.) ee 4 
93 
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Pre-Secondary Curriculum II, Textiles and Clothing 
LOWER DIVISION 
YEAR I 


First Semester 


sociology 1A—Elementary Sociology________________________ a 
meetory 2A—History of Modern HBurope__________~__.-___ 3 
rrr ISN tT POSTE LOM ae ee a eg 4 
science 50A—Physiology Bs 
Science 1A—TInorganie Chemistry 3 


DT LUGU Ca titel Arete tn eee Oe age ge 4 
153 
Second Semester 
Sociology 1B—Advanced Sociology or 
Set Listory. of, Hurope 2 towel gee iy} 3 
Sere bre OINPOSI LION. ete BT STS) 7 
HMiective=—Mree ast 6)" bsadigh bi Ih h “aan 3 
science 50B—Physiology and Bacteriology________________._____ 3 
science 1B—Inorganic Chemistry _~________________..._ 3 
eeece Hdncation Bee) wrilwl). begkevbsi SOIT botnet - 4 
153 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
iducation 57—Introduction to the Study of Education___________ 3 
fee Desion “and. Color. 22 woe WE | vi ane ATI oo)? 2 
SCliveree oe 2 ee a ee ined) aitvaTAvgpl 4 3 
lome Economics 90—Study of Textiles___.._______ 2 
Tome Economics 101A—First Principles of Clothing__-__________ 3 
fome Economics 10—Nutrition and Health_._____._... 2 
See entering get 2) yes wulewiil a esha Ter 1 
Sen cued tion ol Ouse lidesino Ce atniiuoe bel Lu 4 
163 
Second Semester 
@eeology 1——General Psychology_-__-___-_____._-.._..-. 3 
fome Economics 4B—Household Management (Eanndry)' 2200083 | 1 
olitical Science 1B—American Government (Constitution) ______ 3 
feet Costume . Desion rei 4= 2olmweuwnil emt --A0 8. edjgaoue sy A_ 2 
rt 114—Interior Decoration and Home Furnishing______________ 2 
tome Economics 101B—First Principles of QClothingagsA 16117) 3 
Miective 22. uc. yore  beper hh fei 2 
Meer nications. we Bria s 4 
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UPPER DIVISION 
YEAR III 


First Semester 


Units 
English 121—Shakespeare —.._..---2..--<__. - ae eee 3 
Education 175-—Edueational) Psycholozy._____._._. === ee 3 
Art 108——House “Design? 220s" St eee ys 
Art 102 A—Weaving @ ice ee oe a A 
Science 108—Science: of) Dyeing 2222 sate a eee 2 
Home Economies 105—Household Administration ~----~-------~~ Z 
Home Economies 110A—Advaneced Clothing ~------------------~-- ve 
Physical Education *160A_--2223. 22 oe ee 4 
154 
Second Semester 
Mnglish—Hlective ._------~+__+_—__b5. SS ee Se 3 
Art 110—Art Needlework —~-—-_____ ager eee 2 
Art. 102B—Weaving __.-— eee 1 
Home Economics 121—Advanced Textiles_____------------____- 2a 
History—Blective, .--2_---) _ canis a _ e 3 
Education 177—Growth and Development of the Child___-_---~_~_ 2 
Home Economies 110B-—Advanced Clothing (Silk) ------------~-~- 2 
Physieal Education 160B 22-2 Wn ee 4 
154 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Education 173—Secondary Education__--_--__-~-~__--__--_-_--___ 2 
Science 101A—Textile Chemistry ..._---.________ ee 2a 
Home Economics 120—Dressmaking) iL. _Luuls= 00. sabe 3a 
Art 118A—Art Appreciation jo2. eeu Jet Ee ae 1 
Edueation 159—Home Background and Parent Hducation______~~ 2 
English 187—Children’s Literature._-_-.-_.._____ __- _Sae 2 
Physical Education 161A..-_-<._.-4 4.3 —<- = ee 4 
Home. Economics Hlective._—__--.. 2s y. 
143 
Second Semester 
Home Economics 120B—Tailoring___________--___-______-------- 3 
Science 102—Advanced Textile Chemistry_.___________-__________ 2 
Home Economics 108—Home Economics Survey__-----~-----_--- 1 
Home Economics 112—Millinery .22L_i-2- su beni ell eel 2 
Art, 118B—Art_ Appreciation ic-<slciuuis'l Sei rt Re Sono eae 1 
Art: 102C—Advanced. Weaving <2. 220 2 
English—BDlective ... aes oe wo een enone eee eee en oe 3 
Physical. Education, 161B 3 eee 4 
143 
Total. 22 nn eee 124 
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Home Economics 


MINORS—HOME ECONOMICS 


. Domestic Science. Units 
TE INDIE 5 6 SNe ea ee a SO SR EE oar nO cy oe 7 units 
Home Economics 1—-Elementary Food Study_______~- 3 
Home Economics 4+A-B—Household Management ____ 2 
Home Economies 10—Nutrition and Health_________ 2 
7 
uemponn aT yanrtii ttl Beri? npr ASe ee aut es 9 units 
Home HEconomics—Household Administration ~~__~__ 2 
Home Economics 107B—Table Service ~~ ~_________ ry.) 
Home Economies 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene. 2 
Home Economics 132—Home Gardening ~~~ ~_~_____~ ‘1, 
EKdueation 190A—-(Home Economics )—Teaching 
Methods.) 4..se) Bouse boo A pacdevos ..S 2am 2 
9 
Prerequisites: 
mcience 5—Organie Chemistry 2220020222 a 3 
Science 51A-B—Physiology and Bacteriology________ 6 


16 units 


|. Domestic Art. 
Pee iM IniOW eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 6 units 
Home Economics 101A—First Principles of Clothing 3 
Home Economics 90—Study of Textiles____________ re 
Home Economics 4B—House Management (Laundry) 1 
6 
BGT ct ings Ae lh lee lal ade daealar at erate 9 units 
Home Economics 101B—First Principles of Clothing. 3 
Hiome Kconomies 112—Millinery’ ~.2-~_~-_ =n 2, 
Home Economies 115—Budgeting _________________ a 
Education 190B—( Home Kconomics )—Teaching 
LEER ENS SSiaor Sere © UO Os Fa ee fe en ee ee a 
. . 9 
Prerequisites : 
Science 103—Science of Dyeing_______________ Me 
Been -Desion and Color. 8 ee SO 2 
meteliv-—Art ‘Needlework J0: 0. oe af 
5 


14 units 


‘A student from any of the departments may make a choice between 
te Science or Art phase of Home Keonomics, but in either case ean not 
itisfy the prerequisite subjects. 

§—95477 i 


a 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Household Science 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 1. Elementary Food Study (Bit 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves tech 
nical work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with — 
study of foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoint: 
The special aim is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correc 
methods of conducting food study and work in school training for th 
home. Prerequisites: One year of Inorganic Chemistry (6 units) an 
one year of Physiology and Bacteriology (6 units). 


Home Economics 2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continu: 
tion of course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical wor 
in food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets fe 
invalids. Prerequisites: Organic Chemistry; Bacteriology. 


Home Economics 10. Nutrition and Health (2). 


Lectures designed for the general professional students and housewive 
he course includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet for chi 
dren and adults; school lunches; digestion; excretions and elementar 
metabolism; malnutrition, its causes, symptoms, and remedies. No pr 
requisites. 


Home Economics 10X. Large Quantity Cookery (1). 


Home Economics 4A-B. Household Management (2). 


Tiecture and laboratory practice. This course treats of the variou 
types of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house 
the study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily ro 
tine, including also the processes of laundering and the study of laund 
equipment.; a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of differei 
cleansing agents. Prerequisite: Inorganic, Organic and Textile Chen 
istry and Bacteriology. . 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 102Y-Z. Large Quantity Cookery (1-1). 


This course enables every. student in the department to gain the nece 
sary experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparil 
food in large quantities for school lunchrooms. Hach student assists | 
turn with the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteri 
Practical administration problems require that this course be divided in 
three sections known as X, Y, and Z. Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A4 


Home Economics 103A-B. Dietetics and Nutrition (3-2). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. These courses invol 
the study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individu 
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ngly or in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; 
nder conditions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical 
sorders. Prerequisites: Courses 1 and 2; Organic Chemistry ; Physio- 
gical Chemistry. 


lome Economics 104. Experimental Cookery (2). 


some Economics 105. Household Administration (2). 


Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting 
id economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and home making 
3a profession, and considers divisions of income; necessity for and prac- 
cal methods of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with 
iggestions as to the probable causes and possible methods of reforma- 
on; the cost of materials and labor involved in furnishing and main- 
ining a home. 


ome Economics 106A. Child Care and Health (2). 


Designed for those preparing to give instruction in the care of children. 
, study is made of the causes and effects of malnutrition; height and 
eight standards; methods of judging nutrition, and the laws of health. 
ethods by which the school can improve the health of children through 
stivities. Prerequisite: First semester of Dietetics and Nutrition. 


ome Economics 106B. Hygiene, Home Nursing (2). 


Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and 
‘re of illness. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick room, ete., 
id aims to fit the girl to do emergency nursing in the home. - 


ome Economics 107A. Demonstration of Foods (1). 


This course is arranged to meet the growing demand for professional 
monstrators in the fields of food industries and advertising; the use 
_ special kitchen and household equipment and labor-saving devices. It 
fers opportunities for each student to give a detailed discussion as to 
‘e merits, methods of preparation, and use of some specific dish or piece 
equipment. Prerequisites: Home HWeonomies 1 and 2. 


q 


ome Economics 107B. History of Table Appointments, and Meal 
Planning and Serving (2). 


Designed to offer an objective field for the application of the underlying 
inciples and technique learned in the cooking laboratory together with 
king out good selection and combinations of foods based upon dietary 
inciples as applied to different groups of people. 

Social and table etiquette including table manners is stressed and a 
storical survey is made of the evolution of all table appointments. 
erequisites: Home Economics 1 and 2, and Elementary Dietetics Home 
‘onomics 103A. 

lame Economics 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 


‘A history of Home Economics in its educative, governmental, legal, and 
aeral development aspects, with special attention to the constructive 
ect of the movement on the development of the American home. Spe- 
il attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the 
called Home Economies technical subjects. 
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Home Economics 109. Meal Planning (2). 


This course is designed for students from other departments in tI 
college wishing to obtain units for a minor in Home Economics. | 
includes a study of proper food combinations for the making of menus 
also prescribed methods of serving and rules of social etiquette. Pr 
requisite: Some knowledge of foods. . 


Home Economics 130. House Practice (2). 
A course dealing with the problems of home making. By living for 


stated period of time in the practice house in a family group the studen 
take up in rotation the actual duties involved in good housekeeping. 


Home Economics 132. Home Gardening and Landscaping (1). 

A course designed to prepare the student with an elementary know 
edge of plant life; laying out of small gardens, and gaining an appre¢éi: 
tion of art in landscaping, through visiting the beautiful estates in th 
region. 


Home Economics 134. Administration of Institutions (2). 

This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for tl 
administration of various types of institutions. Only those students a 
admitted to it who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, ar 
sufficient training in food work. Prerequisite: Home Economics 1 and 


Home Economics 135. Institutional Problems (2). 
Home Economics 136. Lunchroom Supervision (2). 
Home Economics 137. Lunchroom Management (2). 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Methods, Household 
Science. 
See page 56, Education Courses. 


Education 192. Home Economics Directed Teaching, Household 
Science. 
See page 58, Education Courses. 


Household Art. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics |X Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 

This course is designed for students training for the administration ( 
-institutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest 1 
them, such as: a study of textiles for the household; problems in mendin; 
selection and making up of household linens, ete. Some discussion €01 
cerning personal clothing is also included. 


Home Economics 90. Textiles (2). 


Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present 

study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art an 

economic consideration in selecting and purchasing of materials for cloth- 
ing and household furnishings. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


ome Economics 101A-B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
othing budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, 
id care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction, involv- 
¢ the use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of 
oblems in household sewing. The course is designed primarily for the 
aining of teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary 
id secondary schools are discussed in connection with each problem. 


ome Economics 110A. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 


General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production : 
vactice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 
be aims are: greater independence, originality, and skill in handling 
fferent materials. Prerequisite: Home Economics 101A-B. 


ome Economics 110B. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 


Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
istume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken 
Home Economics 101A-B and 110A. The finished problems include a 
Ik dress, and some garment emphasizing applied design. 

| é AP 

‘ome Economics 112. Millinery (2). 

‘This course includes pattern work, the making and covering of wire, 
at, and willow frames, covering of commercial frame, trimming of hats, 
-Emphasis is laid upon principles of line and color harmony as. applied 
» the individual. Prerequisite: Advanced Clothing. 


‘ome Economics 120A. Dressmaking (2). 
‘A course designed to teach advanced technique in garment construc- 
ion. The course includes a discussion of the fundamental principles of 


esign, their application to the selection and adaptation of clothing and ° 
1e influence of color and textile values on garment. making.. 


lome Economics 120B. Tailoring (3). 


‘A continuation of advanced dressmaking. Problems are chosen... with 
ie idea of developing technique. WHmphasis is placed on construction and 
esign as well as the study of fabrics suitable for tailored garments. 


ducation 190. Home Economics Teaching Methods, Household 


Arts (2). 
See page 56, Education Courses. 


sducation 192. Home Economics Directed Teaching, Household 
Arts (3). 
See page 58, Education Courses. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Emanuel #. Ericson, M.A. 
Fred L. Griffin, B.A. 

Florence W. Lyans, B.A. 
William W. Peters, M.A., M.S. 
Ralph Porter. 

William L. Rust. 

Roy L. Soules, B.A. 

Schurer O. Werner, B.A. 


1. General Statement. 


Courses in the Department of Industrial Education may be taken by 
three different groups of students: 


(1) Those taking the course leading to the B.A. degree with a major 
in Industrial Education or to a credential to teach Industrial Art 
without the degree. 

(2) Students majoring in other departments of the college in which 
certain courses in Industrial Education are required, or used as 
electives, or selected for minors. 

(3) Special students who wish to receive instruction and practice in 
drafting or mechanical work of various kinds for the purpose of 
applying the efficiency thus gained in present or future occupa- 
tional activities rather than for college credit. 


2. General Requirements for the B.A. Degree with a Major in Indus- 
trial Education and a Credential to Teach. 


Upon completion of the degree course with a major in Industrial Edu- 
cation, the graduate is granted also a State credential entitling him 
to teach industrial subjects in elementary and secondary schools. 


a. Candidates for degrees with a major in Industrial Education, as in 
all other departments in the college, must fulfill all the State Board 
and general institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and 
as to required courses in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
Psychology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics and Ameri- 
can Constitution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26-28. 


~ 


b. Technical subjects. 


Not less than 50 units of technical training must be completed for 
graduation. Of this total number, 20 units are specified requir- 
ments while the remaining 30 may be varied according to the interest 
and outlook of the individual student. This also satisfies the require- 
ments of the State Board of Education for a credential to teach 
within this field. 


Cc. 


d. 
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Specific requirements : Units 
PRL OUO LEV Ot VV OF i eee ee ek OE ES re htt etd | bis tetas 6 
Wood wore sue fb db. BOO ei he bd eek ale 3 
Toreewine == on ee eT BEIRUT Deere DOLUEU EE i eet 3 
Hiectrical- Gonstruction 293202 Stree aie see 3 
Machines Shop Practice 2 ser es ed LUE es 3 
Sheet Metalatvyories..U0n-. SINorte io sortaynin'’ liber. a 


Technical Electives: 
The remaining 30 units of technical subjects may be selected from 
the list below or made up of additional courses listed under the 
headings in the required group above: 

Aeronautics: 

Art-Metal Work 

Battery Construction and Repair 

Carpentry 

Farm Mechanics 

Forging and Welding 

Furniture Upholstery 

Home Mechanics and General Shop 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 

Leather Work 

Polychrome and Compo Work 

Pattern Making and Foundry Work 

Pumps and Irrigation Equipment 

Wood Finishing and Painting 

Printing 


It is expected that at the end of the Sophomore year the student 
will elect to strengthen himself either in the woodworking or metal- 
working subjects, or in drafting, and will choose his technical subjects 
accordingly, under the advisership of the head of the department. 


Minors. 
Students majoring in Industrial Education may complete a minor 


in one of the following: 
Art, History, English, Physical Education. 


Lower Division. Specific requirements. 
Required Lower Division subjects for a major in Industrial Educa- 
tion : 


Units 
Psychology 1—General Psychologyis—s-—-2s--+..-----~----~ 3 
Physiology 50A—B—Human Physiology-___---~-~-~---------- 6 
Pnglish 18A—B—English. Composition_______-_-._-__---~-- 6 
Piysical Hducation 5A 51C rand. 52_.-___-1--___-_.=-=+ 4 
Bee rai yal ay COs Fa pity ites eee 3 
PIM IONA 2 VPanONieCse een. eee eo 3 
Foliticals Science 1B——Political Scierice_______-__--__-__-_—- 3 
Pmmonre s-A-—| norsanic Ghemistry._._. - + .. ~_— - - 4. sun 3 
SRG! AeA ete OCLEN CC: te i ene 3 


Mathematics 11—Applied Mathematics_.__________--------- 2 
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Technical subjects required in the Lower Division : Units 
Industrial Education 1—Freehand Drawing ~~--~-----~--- 2 
Industrial Education 11—Foundations of Woodwork__--~-~-- 3 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing * ___------- 3 
Industrial Education 3—Architectural Drawing ~~----~---- 3 
Industrial Education 4—Machine Drawing ~----~-------~-- 3 
Industrial Education 31—Machine Shop Practice__-_-----~- 3 


3. Upper Division Requirements. 
The following professional work is required for a degree in Industrial 
Edueation : 


Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Education__-~~ 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ~-----~---++-=+-s-__- 3 
Education 173—Secondary Education —_---2.s¥i-l 32-2 _- pe 


Education 191 (Industrial Education )—Vocational Edueation 2 
Education 191 (Industrial Eduecation)—Study of Occupations 3 
Edueation 148 (Industrial Education )—Edueational and Vo- 


cational Guidance —...-__.__--_o_. eee eee eee Za 
Education 191 (Industrial Education)—Content and Mate- 

rials in Industrial: Education 22.22 ba eee 2 
Edueation 190 (Industrial Education )—Teaching Problems 

in Industrial Education 2 ~~-i2..L1_ ieee eee oa 
Education 192 (Industrial Education )—Directed Teaching--- 5 


Technical courses required : 

Students will select a. sufficient number of technical courses to com- 
plete the total of 50 units of technical work required for graduation. 
The subjects will be chosen in suitable groupings in consultation 
with the head of the department. The following suggested program 
indicates the subject requirements for the degree course both for Upper 
and Lower Divisions. 


* Students who have completed one year or more of mechanical draw- 
ing in high school and who show satisfactory accomplishment in this 
subject will receive credit for course 2, but this will not thereby reduce the 
total requirements for the degree. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 
COURSE WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION 
LOWER DIVISION 
YEAR I 
First Semester , 
Geography 2—Geography or Units 
RG ae SOCIOL Ya es Te o 
MAC ory DUA. _Phvsiglogyso. 2) 3 
meee Loa —(omipusition = s22e9tee DEOIOG 3 
See re OUCATION: “CSA ees Cees ae OO ey I, esi 7 
Industrial Education 1—-Freehand Drawing_____________________ i 
Industrial Education 11—Bench Woodwork and Durnings.st sss _s 3 
143 
Second Semester 
‘Political Science 1B—American Government (Constitution) ______ 3 
iehysiology 50B—Human Physiology_____._......._._____. 3 
ets Lye O ITO G1 LION es ene ape Fee i 3 
Serer rircation tol tes acon FA RA ee 4 
Industrial Education 3—Architectural or Mechanical Drawing*___ 3 
Industrial Education 12—Machine Woodwork and Cabinet Con- 
OD ncn eee NON ROT DN YI BVAOIIe mei TL Mol 5 
154 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Heonomics 1A—Principles of Hconomics________.._-. 3 
Mathematics 11—Applied Mathematics_________._ ss Pe 
BLUUCHEION fod G tee ee 4 
Industrial Education 4—Machine Dy OW oa faa OE ES a 3 
Science 1A—Inorganic teem isiiw a che teresa at UNE frac. 3 
History 180—Industrial History of the United States_....... 3 
144 
Second Semester 
Psychology 1—General ey Clolngy wot e tas Shee ee 3 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Education___________ 3 
Bees Applied Screntventl’ Se peryision Tae 3 
Re el ducationi 52 ee crete hs Ge) ge 3 
Industrial Education 31—Machine BUOp ae ee Re ei ea eee he S 
lective (not Industrial Racteniionscptirges ae et a 3 
154 


* Instrumental Drawing is a_ prerequisite for Architectural Drawing. 
Jne year or more of mechanical drawing in high school will satisfy the 
Pence provided such students show satisfactory accomplishments in 
“ne subject. 
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UPPER DIVISION 


YEAR III 
First Semester Units 
Education 175—Educational Psychology—-—--------- 8 ee : 
Industrial Education 180—Electrical Construction___~_----------- 
Industrial Edueation 134—Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery Coe 
Physical, Education, 160A..2..02214_ 2-2 e 
Hlective ‘Shopwork* _._-- 33 -------------------------------- : 
Elective (not Industrial Education courses) --_-__----------- ke 
164 
Second Semester 
Industrial Education 1183—Sheet-Metal Work =--2- 2) ens A hs ON 2 
Education 191 (Industrial Education )—Vocational Education__-_~ = 
English 15B—Publiec Speaking——_—__________________ dap ya eal ad, | E. = 
Industrial Education 135—Internal Combustion Engine __________ 3 
Hlective (not Industrial Education courses) ~-_.-=_ = 2 
Elective Shopwork*:—....._ 2. ee ee eee 5) 
Physical Hdueation,,160B 54 — 4 o...nccn tl oe Due Se 4 | 
164 
YHAR IV 
First Semester 
Hducation 173—Secondary , Education________.______ 2 = ee 4 
Elective (not Industrial Education courses) ~-..__________________ 2 
EHducation 191 (Industrial Education)—Study of Occupations____ 2 
Education 191 (Industrial Education)—Content and Materials___ 2 
Education 192 (Industrial Education)—Directed Teaching_______ 2 
Elective Shopwork*_.__..--_ SoG 22) eee 5 
Physical Hdueation. 161A 22h. 22 see. cnet, Gee 4 
154 
Second Semester 
Education 190 (Industrial Education)—Teaching Problems_______ 3 
Education 143—Educational and Vocational Guidance____________ ye 
Education 192 (Industrial Education )—Directed Teaching 212. oo 3 
Elective Shopwork*_\__-_.3.2. 6 if 
Physical Education’ 161B___2e39e BO96 se 4. 
153 
Total____________ ae ee 124 units 


A minimum of two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage expe- 
rience in addition to the 124 units of college work is required for the 
long term credential to teach automobile mechanies. 

A minimum of not less than 8 units of college work plus not less than 
416 clock hours of practical experience in a commercial shop are 
required for certification in printing. 

* The elective shopwork throughout the course must be selected under 
the approval of the head oft 


‘ he department. These electives will be 
chosen with reference to the student’s major interest within this field. 
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4 Courses Leading to a Limited Credential in Industrial Arts 
Education. 
(A course open to persons with trade experience) 


a. Entrance requirements: 
(1) Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, 24 to 45. 
(2) Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 
(3) Not less than five years of practical experience in an approved 


trade. 
(4) Successful passing of trade and aptitude tests as provided by 
the college. 


b. Training required: 
Not less than one year of special teacher-training, consisting of a 
minimum of 30 units, distributed approximately as follows: 


Units 

70d er Ona Lariesy Chol sy bk aka ta ee ROI Beem fy 3 
Divecat ans mead) Nees. Ast ew. wnt) Serpents Seyi 2 
Teaching Problems in Industrial Education______________ 3 
Braerichallenching he wil tte besberes Sol os 3 ig pet eet, 4 
Related Mathematics and Science_._-_.-___________. | 3 
Dram nea nie esigniae! a2 nteqien Mf. cost, FE Utes. 4 
elated Mra piwvovke Be Peg) 8 Pae eS 2 bee OE ole ee. 5 
LEVEE, ~ cl tees” see ae lee ee, ee Ae Ree A te a 3 
ROCCE CLOT OF cote = nl se a cin Sd ee es TORRE TU | 3 

otalhiminim umyréeiuirpmentses.0 abl als itll bo ss. 30 


Upon successful completion of this course, the student is granted 
upon the recommendation of the college, a State credential to teach 
a limited range of shopwork in secondary schools. This credential 
may be broadened from time to time upon completion of additional 
requirements. 


5. Special Credential for Teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of 10 units in Farm Mechanics, approved by the 
“State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, students who have 
completed 40 units of the required technical work will receive in 
addition to their credential in Industrial Arts Education, a special 
credential in Farm Mechanics entitling them to teach Farm 
Mechanics to classes in Vocational Agriculture organized under the 
Federal and State Vocation Education Acts. : 


6. Work Leading to Credential in Supervision. 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion and who have had at least 17 months of successful teaching 
experience may obtain the credential in Special Supervision within 
this field by taking the following courses: 


a. Four semester units of work selected from the least two of the 
following courses (Growth and Development of the Child required). 
(1) Growth and Development of the Child. 

(2) Philosophy of Education. 


Y2 


(3) History of Education in the United States. 
(4) Social Value of the Special Field in Which Supervision Is to 


Be Done. 


b. Six semester 


units of 


work selected from 
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the following group 


(Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Indus- 
trial Education required) : 


(1) Organization, 


Objectives, and Supervision 


Industrial Education. 
(2) Tests and Measurements in the Special Field. 
(3) Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 
(4) Vocational Guidance. 
For further information about this credential see State Board of 
Education Bulletin H-2. 


MINORS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Minor in Mechanical Drawing. 


Lower Division2< 2——eoctwuddl bjs tebe Loi seb eee 


Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 


Upper Division 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Edueation 


Industrial Education 


Minor in Woodwork. 
Lower Division 
Industrial Hdueation 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 


Upper Division 
Industrial Education 


Industrial Education 


Industrial Education 
Industrial Edueation 


2—Instrumental. Drawinglulue eee 
4—-HPlementary Machine Drawing------ 
3—FElementary Architectural Drawing_- 
11—Foundations of Woodworking------- 


104—Related Mechanical Drawing------ 
148—Teaching Problems in Industrial 

Arts Education 
144—-General Metal Shop--------=--_-- 


1—HElementary Freehand Drawing---- 
2—Instrumental Drawing_—-~+4/---1-= 
11—Bench Woodworks «=. eee 
10—FElementary Furniture Construction__ 


108—Advanced Cabinet Making and Muill- 
woark 45.528 - sh ecceu pie ae eee 
148—Teaching Problems in Industrial 
Arts Dducation222222... 
142—Study of Occupations, or 
148—Vocational Guidance--:—+--+=----- 


Minor in Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. 


Lower Division 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Kdueation 
Industrial Edueation 
Art 19A—Public¢ 


1—Elementary Freehand Drawing_----~- 
22—-Hlementary Woodwork_____-------- 
e2Shistrrmental “Drawing 


SchoolpArtedt 29 4: uugulavad) ae ied 


of Instruction in 


11 
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Industrial Education 129—Industrial Arts in Hlementary 
POD sh rites aah. Tinthety- gies 


or 
Industrial Education 144—General Shop Activities, or 
Industrial Edueation 124—Reed Furniture Construction 


Minor in Electrical Work. 
Lower Division 
Industrial Education—Hlementary Freehand Drawing 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing 
Industrial Education 31—Machine Shop Practice____________ 
Industrial Education 130—Electrical Construction 


Upper Division 
Industrial Education 132—Advanced Electrical Construction__ 
Industrial Education 26—Applied Mathematics ____________ 
Industrial Education 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial 

tae OUCH OTT en es et a Se 


Minor in General Metal Work. 
Lower Division 
Industrial Education 1—HElementary Freehand Drawing____ 
Industrial Edueation 2—Instrumental Drawing 
Industrial Education 31—Machine DOOD, Braciiggsn csi Btn 2 ot 
Industrial Education 118—Sheet Metal Work________________ 
Industrial Education 126—Art Metal Work 


EERE est at a eee ee ene veer eedes. BF REN 


Industrial Education 134—Fundamentals of Automotive Ma- 
higier vies ate ATS ote Cy 
Industrial Education 144—General Shop Activities__.________ 
Industrial Education 148—Teaching Problems in Industrial 
Art as Fdaaea ti@iie 4 es re eer 


Li 


-I 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Industrial Education 1. Freehand Drawing (2). 


A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspec- 
tive, lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, build- 
ings, machinery, and fundamental principles of structural design. 


industrial Education 2. Instrumental Drawing feo 


Course that embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechanical 
drawing instruments and in lettering. It includes also the solution of the 
geometric problems commonly met in mechanical drawing, shop sketching, 
and working drawing, and covers orthographic projection and isometric 
drawing. Students who have done two or more years work in drawing in 
high school may make a substitution for this course. 


Industrial Education 3. Architectural Drawing (3). 


This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied to 
furniture representation, architectural details, house planning, archi- 
tectural and topographical drafting. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 
2 or its equivalent. 


Industrial Education 4. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). 


In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and sketch- 
ing and to mechanisms and their various applications. The course includes 
also development of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Industrial Edu- 
cation 2 or its equivalent. 


Industrial Education 10. Elementary Furniture Construction (2). 


This course is especially designed to cover the construction of such 
articles of furniture as can be made by students of the upper grades of 
the elementary or grammar school. (Not offered in 1932-33. ) 


Industrial Education 11. Bench Woodwork and Wood Turning (3). 


The object of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the 
turning lathe, placing emphasis on correct methods, shop organization, 
care of tools, ete. 


Industrial Education 12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Con- 
struction (3). 

In this course the student is able to get acquainted with the use and 
upkeep of woodworking machinery in the construction of various types of 
cabinet work, case work and furniture. Prerequisite: Industrial Wduca- 
tion. 2, 11: 


Industrial Education 13. Wood Turning (1) or (2). 


This course provides opportunity for mastering the fundamentals of 
wood turning. It includes spindle turning, face plate and chuck turning, 
and spiral work. 
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Industrial Education 15A. Printing (3). 


The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting, 
and imposition. A study made of type and type faces suitable for different 
effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


Industrial Education 15B. Printing (3). 

This course is a continuation of course 15A. It consists of some of 
the more advanced problems in composition, imposition, and presswork. 
A study is made of space relations and design in printing, and also of 
effects brought about by type selection, suitable paper stock, and color 
harmonies. 


(ndustrial Education 18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 


This course involves the study of the use of cement in its application 
to home building and decoration. Practice is given in form making for 


plain and decorative work, proportioning mixtures for different types of 


construction, applying various kinds of finishes, and the use of color in 
cement. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11. 


Industrial Education 22, Elementary Woodwork (3). 


A course covering the fundamental handwork processes in woodwork 
and finishing that are applicable to the activity program in the elemen- 
tary schools. 


Industrial Education 31. Elementary Machine Shop Practice (3). 


The processes which are included in this course are the simpler opera- 
tions performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench 
work and the methods of laying out or drawing on metal; also simple 
cylinder turning and screw cutting, with simple, drilling, planing, and 
taper work. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Industrial Education 101. Advanced Freehand Drawing (2). 


A course dealing with freehand representation of various objects 
related to the work of the school shops, and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of color and design in their application to articles produced in 
such shops. 


Industrial Education 102. Architectural Drawing and Design (3). 


A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a dwelling, involving a study of styles of 
architecture, economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds of 
building materials, building ordinances, and also estimating. Prerequi- 
site: Industrial Education 1, 2, 3. 


Industrial Education 103. Machine Drafting and Design (3). 


This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of 
the simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Each 
Student will have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings 


and details for a small machine. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 4. 
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Industrial Education 104. Related Mechanical Drawing (2). 


his course offers study and practice in such phases of drawing, blue- 
print reading, and shop sketching as are needed in order to relate fully 
the work of the drawing room with the actual work done in the shop or 


on the job. 


Industrial Education 105. Industrial Arts Design (2). 


A study of fundamental principles underlying structural design, with 
special emphasis upon the design and construction of articles of furniture 
and other projects suitable for production in school shops. Includes 
also a consideration of the use and effect of color as a factor in design. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 1, 2. 


Industrial Education 106. House Carpentry (3S): 


In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the 
building and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from the 
simplest frame building to the more complex frame cottages. The course 
includes every phase of carpentry of value to the home builder. Pre- 
requisite: Industrial Edueation 3, 11. 


Industrial Education 107. Advanced Furniture Construction (3). 


A course involving both individual and factory production of domestic 
furniture, including inlaying, simple carving, fluting and reeding. Articles 
for production are chosen or designed according to ability and ambition 
of each individual student. Prerequisite: Industrial Edueation 12. 


Industrial Education 108. Advanced Furniture Construction (3). 


The object of this course is to give definite practice in the proper use 
of woodworking machinery, and in producing mill work for building con- 
struction and machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in 
the shop, and the possibilities of each machine are studied. Time is 
devoted to the adjustment, care, and upkeep of the machines, motors, and 
other equipment. Prerequisite: Industrial Edueation 12. 


Industrial Education 111. Forging and Oxyacetylene Welding (2). 


Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxyacetylene welding 
which every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist should know, 
including also a few simple problems in ornamental work. | 

. . : 
Industrial Education 112. Ornamental Ironwork (2). | 

A course covering design and construction of articles made of orna- 

mental iron, as applied to buildings, furniture, and decorative household 


articles. 
\ 


Industrial Education 113A. Sheet-metal Work (2). | 


This course is intended to prepare the student to perform such sheet- 
metal processes as are of interest and value in the school shop or to the 
home owner. Courses of study are also considered, as well as the adap- 
tation of the work to the various grades of the school. 


Industrial Education 113B. Plumbing (1). 


This is a brief course including such facts and skills as will enable 
the student to teach simple household plumbing repairs, and to do simple 
pipe fitting. ; 
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ndustrial Education 114 Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 


A course combining the elements of pattern-making with those of 
1olding and of operating a small cupola. Aluminum casting is practiced 
rom the standpoint of its possibilities in the public school. This work 
; carried out in close cooperation with other departments, and all east- 
igs are used for practical projects. Prerequisite: Industrial Educa- 
on 11. (Not offered in 1932-33.) 


adustrial Education 115. Advanced Machine Shop Practice (3). 


In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intri- 
ate and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects 
iade are all of direct practical use, repair parts for automobiles being 
verhauled in the auto shop and articles of school equipment form a part 
{the course. Prerequisite: Industrial Edueation 31. 


adustrial Education 116. Machine Shop and Tool Making (3). 


An advanced course in machine shop practice involving the construc- 
on of machines and tools for practical use, as well as the making of 
‘pair parts for tools, machines and automobiles. 


idustrial Education 117. Advanced Printing (3). 


“This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information 
ad practice as will enable them to direct the printing operations required 
\ the small school print shop. Special attention is given to the problems 
volved in producing a school paper, and the job work suitable to such 
Shop. Attention is given to type selection, design, color harmonies, 
id two and three color work. Study is also made of equipment needs 
r school use. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 15A-B. 


idustrial Education 118. Printing and Bookbinding (3). 

‘A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done 
| the school printshop, including bookbinding. (Not offered in 1932-33.) 
dustrial Education 119. Advanced Course in Printing (3). 


\A course comprising the more advanced problems of the school print 
op, involving work on posters, production of books and the use of 


lor processes. 
dustrial Education 120A. Linotype Operation (3). 
This is a fundamental course covering the operation of the linotype. 


dustrial Education 120B. Linotype Operation (3). 


A second course in linotyping comprising the setting of display matter 
d other special work. 


dustrial Education 121. Paper and Cardboard Construction (2). 


In this course the student is made familiar with the possibilities and 
Utations of paper and cardboard construction as a phase of elementary 
1001 work. (Not offered in 1932-33.) 


dustrial Education 122. Upholstery (2). 


This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of uphol- 
‘ring, and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler 
i—95477 
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processes as would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as 
well as in upholstering new pieces. (Not offered in 1932-33.) 


Industrial Education 123. Art Crafts (3). 


Work in various crafts such as copper, block cutting and printing, 
tooled leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical 
application of artistic designs, will form the foundation of the course. 


Industrial Education 124. Reed Furniture Construction (2). 


A course covering the methods of making furniture of reed and similar 
material, including coloring and applying various types of finishes. 


Industrial Education 125. Painting and Woodfinishing (1 or 2). 


Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases 
of preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture of 
the home. The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, enameling, 
use of transfers, etc. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11 or equivalent, 


Industrial Education 126A-B. Art-Metal Work (2-2). 


This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles 
in brass, copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appro- 
priate design and fine execution. 


industrial Education 127. Leather Work (2). 


This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and its 
use in all of its more common applications. It embraces the common 
processes of shoe repair, and the methods of shoe making. It covers also 
such work as is involved in making of brief cases, purses, ete., with 
simple decorations and tooling. 


Industrial Education 128. Kindergarten Crafts (1). 


This course includes a study of the beginnings of the fine and indus- 
trial arts and their educational value and relationship to other subjects 
of the kindergarten-primary school. Constructive work in all materials 
as a medium of self-expression will include work with clay, plasticine, 
paper, crayons, cardboard, reed, raffia, wood, cloth, textile, and natural 
and discarded materials. 


Industrial Education 129. Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools (2). 


A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary 
school teachers to study and manipulation in the various problems in 
industrial arts that have bearing upon the program of the school. 


Industrial Education 130. Electrical Construction (3). 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard 
methods of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire 
underwriters regulations regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures 
to be used for different purposes. The course includes a study of the 
structure of the various types of electrical equipment used in the home, 
their care, repair and adjustment. 


Industrial Education 131. Radio Construction and ‘Installation (2). 


A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of 
various types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles of 
radio construction and installation. 
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Industrial Education 132. Advanced Electrical Construction (3). 


This course is a continuation of course 130, involving further study of 
electricity, including courses of study and methods of teaching in this 
subject in public schools. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 130. 


Industrial Education 133. Pumps and Irrigation Equipment (1). 


A course designed to give first-hand instruction in the operation, upkeep, 
and repair of pumps and of irrigation equipment. It is planned to do the 
work on the various types of pumping and irrigation equipment most com-. 
nonly used in this State. (Not offered in 1932-33.) 


industrial Education 134. Fundamentals of Automotive 
Machinery (3). 


It is the object of this course to give the student his introductory ground- 
mg by actual contact, in the nature and construction of the various parts 
af the automobile. The major amount of time is devoted to a study of 
Tames and springs, steering gears and front axles, rear axles and brakes, 
clutches and transmissions and universals. The material is introduced 
through lectures and the student’s practical work is carried on in the shop 
through laboratory work. This laboratory work consists chiefly of assem- 
dling, taking down, and adjusting the various parts enumerated. The 
sourse includes also a rapid survey of the entire power plant in its rela- 
ions to the other parts of the machine; but the intensive study of motor 
s deferred until the next course. 


ndustrial Education 135. Internal Combustion Engines (3). 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine 
is it is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. 
Che work consists chiefly in taking down, assembling, and testing of vari- 
mus types of motors and adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation 
ts laboratory work which has been preceded by lectures preparatory to 
che processes. The course embraces the mechanical problems only, and 
1ot the electrical problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 134. 


industrial Education 136. Automotive Repair (3). 


The work is done on live cars which need overhauling. The student 
Ss here taught not so much how to discover defects, as how to do the 
aechanical work of correcting defects which are perhaps discovered by 
omeone else. Lecture work on typical troubles and their cure, and 
pecial instruction in the necessary mechanics will precede the actual 
aboratory work on the cars. Prerequisites: Industrial Edueation 134 


nd 135. 


ndustrial Education 137. Advanced Automotive and Tractor 
Work (3). 

An advanced course in the study of*the more intricate phases of auto- 
1otive repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the 
ractor, the truck, and the school bus. The electrical equipment of the car 
nd the fuel vaporizing are studied, and attention is given to possible 
isorders in these systems. 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equip- 
lent necessary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are made 
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a definite part of this course. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 1584, 
135, 186. | 


industrial Education 138. Automobile Electrics (2). | 


There are two branches of this course: electric service work and storage | 
battery work. The electrical service work embraces the principles of 
electricity as applied’ to automobile and_ tractor ignition, starting and_ 
lighting equipment with the study of the construction of the necessary | 
apparatus and its care and repair. The storage battery work includes | 
principles of* electricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery, - 
a study of the construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, equip- 
ment for charging, ete. Prerequisites: Industrial Edueation 134, 135: 


industrial Education 139. Orientation Courses in Aeronautics (2). 


In this course the students are given an opportunity to learn the funda- 
mental principles upon which the airplane is built and operated. The. 
terminology of the mechanical phases of airplane construction is also | 
studied, as are also the problems pertaining to commercial aviation and 
its possibilities. (Not offered in 1932-83. ) | 


Industrial Education 141. Vocational Education (2). 

This course is intended to- orient the student in the history, present. 
status, and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is. 
discussed, types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the. 
special place and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon | 
the California laws applying to vocational education and to State Board | 
regulations relating to those laws. : 
Industrial Education 144. The General Shop (2). | 

A course covering planning, organization, and management of the gen-. 

. . “7e | 
eral shop. A study is made of different types of general shops, scope of. 
activities, and teaching methods. A large part of the time is spent in’ 
manipulative work covering suitable projects and processes for the general 
shop in public schools. L 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Industrial Education 146. Literature in Industrial Education (1). 
This is a study of periodicals and other current literature within the 
field of industrial arts and vocational education. The selection and 
organization of the teacher’s personal library and the shop library are 
also discussed. (Not offered in 1982-33.) . 


j 
Industrial Education 184. Administration of Vocational Education (2). 

A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational 
education in its varied aspects. Study is made here of State and national) 
provisions for subsidizing vocational classes of the various types of schools. 
and classes that may be organized, of the qualification of teachers for the 
different types of programs, cooperation with labor and industry in appren-| 
ticeship training and in cooperative and other part-time classes. Atten- 
tion is given to laws governing vocational programs, and to a study of 
successful programs now in operation. (Not offered in 1932-33. ) | 


Industrial Education 185. Part-Time Education (2). . 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-tim 
education in its various forms, the types of organization and instructional, 
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procedure suited to the part-time school, including the problems of occu- 
pational guidance, and coordination and placement. Special study is made 
of part-time school conditions in the State of California. (Not offered 
in 1982-338.) . 


COURSES GIVEN IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


Economics 142 (1.£.). A Study of Occupations (2). 
See Economics Courses, page 154. 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 
See Education Courses, page 58. 


Education 190 (j.E.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts 
Education (3). 
See Education Courses, page 56. 
Education 191 (I.E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2). 
See Education Courses, page 97. 
‘Education 192 (I.E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (5). 
See Education Courses, page 58. 
Education 195A (I.E.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Industrial Education (3). 
See Education Courses, page 59. 
‘Education 195B (1.E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial 
Education (3). 
See Education Courses, page 59. 
‘Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 
See Mathematics Courses, page 102. 


‘Science 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 
See Science Courses, page —26. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Wm. W. Peters, M.A., M.S. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Mathematics 1. College Algebra (3). First semester. 
Prerequisite: 14 years of high school Algebra, Plane Geometry. 
Theory of linear and quadratic equations, theory of logarithms with 
practice in numerical computation, binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
tion, progressions, permutations and combinations, probability, simple 
theory of finance, series. 


Mathematics 2. Theory of Investment (3). Second semester. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 1. 
Simple and compound interest, annuities, stocks, bonds, cost deprecia- 
tion, probability, insurance, and life annuities. 


Mathematics 3A-B. Plane Analytic Geometry with Differential Cal- 
culus (3-3). 
Prerequisite: Plane Trigonometry and 14 years of high school Algebra. 
The straight line, circle, conic sections, equations of first and second 
degree, geometry of space, with study of limits, maxima and minima 
derivatives, differentials, rates, simple problems in integration. 


Mathematics 104A-B. Integral Calculus and Geometry of Space, 
Series (3-3). 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-B. 
Integration, summation processes, areas, surfaces, volumes, limits, dif- 
ferential equations. 


Mathematics 5A-B. Surveying (3-3). 
Mathematics 10. Principles of Mathematics (3). 


Minimum essentials in business relationship; algebra and geometrical 
processes; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, mensu- 
ration, solution of equation. 


Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the prob- 


lems arising in connection with shop and construction work of various 
kinds. The use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of 
logarithms are included. Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile 
work. 
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MINOR IN MATHEMATICS 


(TCE SARIS GE 2 a: Oe aa RTE ce SG 12 units 
Mathematics 1——College «Algebras ..___ $2. 3 units 
Mathematics 2—Theory of Finance ______-_________ 3 units 
Mathematics 3A—Analytical Geometry_____________ 3 units 
Mathematics 3B—Differential Calculus_____________ 3 units 

(OTR © TRA IS@ |ccen te gee nae elle fl Rt Soe Se lp ape OS NC i 6 units 
Upper Division Mathematics Courses_______________ 6 units 


18 units 
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MUSIC 


Helen M. Barnett, M. A. 
Clifford E. Leedy, B.Mus. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 1. Principles of Music (2). First semester. 


Required of all Elementary and Junior High School Education students. 
A course in the fundamentals of singing, sight reading, and tone thinking. 


Music 3A-B. Harmony (3-3). 


Intervals and chords; harmonization in two, three, and four voices, to 
given bass and melody, including tonic, dominant, and subdominant 
chords and their substitutes. 


Music 6A-B; Music 6C-D. Voice (1-1). 
Music 8A-B; Music 8C-D. Choral Music (1-1). 


Open to all students with good singing voices. 


Music 20A-B. Wind and String Instruments (1-1). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 103A-B. Advanced Harmony (3-3). 


Modulation through common chord and common tone. Chromatic har- 
monies. Augmented chords. Two and three-part inventions. Prerequi- 
site: Musie 3A-B. 


Music 104A-B. History and Appreciation of Music (2-2). 
Music 106A-B. Voice (1-1). 
Music 108A-B. Choral Music (1-1). 


Music 109A-B;Music 109C-D. Orchestra (1-1). 


Open to all students who have had experience in playing an orchestral 
instrument. 


Music 110A-B; Music 110C-D. Band (1-1). 


Open to all students who have had experience in playing a band 
instrument. 


Music 112. Music Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 


A study of elementary rhythm, form, melodic beauty and moods in 
music, suitable to these grades. Discussion of the rhythm orchestra and 
creative music. | 
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Music 113. Music for Plays, Festivals and Pageants. 


A wide variety of music material, suitable for all types of entertain- 
ment, will be examined and tried out. 


Music 120A-B. Conducting (1-1). 
‘Music 123A-B. Advanced Harmony. (Not offered in 1932-33.) 


Education 190 (Music K-P.). Kindergarten and Primary Music 
Methods. 


Required of all kindergarten-primary students. 


Education 190 (Music Elem.-J.H.). Music Education (2). 


Required of Elementary-Junior High Education students. Prerequisite, 
Music I. (See Education Courses, page 56.) 


MUSIC MINORS 
‘Public School Music. 


Units 

ALIS es aire nga aad eis Bite Rill al alaths SPb ath ile Set: es a 10 units 
Prerequisite: Ability to sing a simple song. 

Buocr l—Principles. of Music... .. Ps 
MAE Lr VOC ee oe fe a ge # 
Music 3A-B—Elementary. Harmony_______________-____ 6 

LID a En et gnc gnc pe eat lapel Dante et Fees ca eng nm 10 units 
sausic 101—Music Hducdtion____________._1_.___._____ 2 
Ree UG Acitoe VOICE 260 uteal fees iets Some 2 
Music 108A-B—Choral Musie___-__-_-__-_-_-_-_-_---e 2. 

Music 104A-B—History and Appreciation of Musie______ 4 

Orchestra and Band Instruments. 

EEE Ss Ste, ge ae se eee a ok ee Se ee Se ee 10 units 
Prerequisite: Ability to play a stringed or wind instrument. 
mamoerl---Principlés of Musiel 2) ele oe oe eee 2 
Music 3A-B—HElementary Harmony__________-__________ 6 
Music 20A-B—Wind and String Instrument Class________ 2 

SESE SEBO Sted PY: Tae Bi aaa ee Pee eee 10 units 
Music 103A-B—Advanced Harmony___2—~----__-_______ 6 
emer OAT ——( rohestra te ti Pele woe 2 
Serie 12 OA-BR—Conducting 2...__..__-_-__ _-____.-___. ed 


<indergarten-Primary Music. 
Doin iin ery eiriltnt i ee baie ote ele 2 sige 6 units 
Prerequisite: Ability to play simple songs and marches, 

and to sing in tune. 


Music 3A—Elementary Harmony ______________________ 3 
eee A—\Gicet seuss Wore GCE 8 some Pantera 1 
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Upner,., Division.<-<4.- 4 2-Sene—S pe eee SIE En Ao SS 6 uni 
Education 190 Musie K.-P.—Kindergarten-Primary Aer e 2, . 
Music 108A—Choral Music S22 2202) _- 2 1 > 


Musie 112—Musie Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary 
and Kindergarten-Hlementarys.--_--_ = eee ee 
Musie 113—Musiec for festivals, plays and pageants______ 1 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Harold McDonald Davis, M.A.—Director, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men and Women; Coach football, basketball, tennis. 

Winifred Weage Hodgins, M.A.—Director of Physical Education for Women. 

Leon Trimble, B.A.—Director Intramural Activities, Coach track, baseball, 
Assistant Coach football, basketball. 

Gladys Van Fossen, M.A.—Director Intramural. Activities for Women; 
Assistant in Department. 

Gertrude Hovey (Part-time)—Instructor Girl Scout Activities. 

Calvin McCray, B.A. (Part-time)—Instructor, Boy Scout Activities. 

Edward L. Markthaler, M.D.—Director of Student Health. 


The Department of Physical Education in this college is serving the 
students in three ways: first, it is offering those activity. courses which 
are desirable during their college life and also activities which have 
recreational value for the remainder of their life; secondly, it is offering 
courses for those students who wish to make the profession of Physical 
Education their life work; and thirdly, it is preparing all students so that 
they will be able to teach fundamentals of their activities and arrange the 
wrograms which are desirable for kindergarten, elementary school, junior 
and senior high school. 


Fines are imposed for each formal transaction necessitated by failure 
o£ the students to comply with the regulations of the department as 
‘ollows: 


a. Failure to meet appointments for physical examination or 


Baicteney= testa”. 20UF (jienui? 68) 2) bas 4. agit) oi xics $1 00 
b. Failure to enroll for Physical Education on or before the date 
Boevedsrormentollmentec Sot sni ee ¥s fee itt ye Yee ge chy 1 00 


ce. Failure to return equipment or clothing on or before the date 


- Requirements for all College Students. 


a. A medical examination is required of every student enrolled in the 
college. Every student in regular standing, unless excused by the 
medical examiner is required to enroll in some physical education 
course during each of his eight semesters in college. Students 
recommended restricted activity by the medical examiner will be 
assigned to individual work under the course Individual Adapta- 
tions. (Physical Education 53 for men, Physical Education 8 for 
women. ) 
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b. Four units of Physical Education, taken at the rate of % unit per 


semester throughout the four years of the college course. 

There is a definite dividing line between the Lower and Upper 
Divisions in the Physical Education Department requirements. 
The work of the Lower Division is required to be taken in pre- 
scribed courses, while the work of the Upper Division is more or 
less elective. 


For Men.—The Lower Division requirement for the first three 
semesters may be met by either Physical Education 51 A, B, C. 
or any of the intercollegiate sports in Physical Education 60-66. 
The fourth semester’s requirement for all men is Physical Educa- 
tion 52. 

In Upper Division, the work is elective. Upon completion of the 
Lower Division requirements and the passing of proficiency tests in 
Groups A and B, the student may elect any activity in these groups. 
Physical Education 160A-B, Physical Education 161A-B. 


Group A. 
1. Boxing or wrestling 
2. Swimming 


Group B. (Choice of any two.) 


1. Tennis 4. Archery 
2. Golf 5. Squash 
3. Handball 6. Boating (sail, power, canoe) 


For Women.—The Lower Division requirement for the first three 
semesters is met by Physical Education 1A, B, C. The fourth 
semester course Physical Education 2A is required of all women. 

In the Upper Division, the work is elective. Upon completion oi 
the Lower Division requirements and the passing of proficiency 
tests in Groups A and B, the student may elect any activity iz 
these groups: Physical Education 160A-B, Physical Edueatior 


161A-B. 


Group A. 
1. Stunts 
2. Swimming 


Group B. Skill in any two of the following: 


1. Tennis 5. Horseback Riding 

2. Archery 6. Handball 

3. Boating 7. Horseshoes 

4. Golf 8. Combination—Darts, Paddle 


Tennis, Ping-pong 


2. Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Physical Education 


Students may obtain simultaneously a B.A. degree with a majo 
in Physical Education and the Special Secondary Credential i 
Physical Education. At the same time, they meet the requirement 
and receive a General Junior High School Credential. 
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The special secondary credential in Physical Education enables 
the student to obtain positions in elementary, junior high and senior 
high schools, and special positions in the recreation or coaching fields. 


a. General requirements. 

Candidates for degrees with a major in Physical Education, as in 
all other departments in this college, must fulfill all the State Board 
and general institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and 
as to required courses in Social Sciences, Natural Science, Psychol- . 
ogy, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics and American Con- 
stitution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26-28. 


b. Special requirements. 
Students desiring to specialize in the field of Physical Education 
must be physically sound, and believe in and demonstrate the highest 
type of leadership. 


3. Specific Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Physical 
Education. 


a. Units in Physical Hducation. 


Maxrimum—Not more than 50 units of the 124 required for gradu- 
ation may be taken in Physical Edueation courses. 

Upper Division—Not more than 30 units of Upper Division courses 
taken in Physical Education after entering the Upper Division will 
be counted toward the B.A. degree. 


b. Minors. 
One of the following Minors must be selected : 


1. Art 5. Industrial Education 
*2. English 6. Music 
*3. History *7. Science 


4, Home Economics 


e. Senior transfers. 


Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the col- 
lege by transfer from other institutions, must complete 24 units in 
residence 18 of which must be in Upper Division courses, including 
at least 12 units in Physical Education. 


d. Lower Division requirements. 
Men and Women. (42 or 46 units.) 

1. Requirements from departments other than major department. 
Psychology 1 
English 18A—B 
English 15A—-B 
Science 60A—B, or Chemistry 1A—-B 
Science 50A—B 
Economics 1A-B 
Political Science 1A—B or 99 
Education 57 

This group meets the State Board requirements for Lower 

Division Classified students. 


* Starred fields are recommended for minors. For the specific require- 
ments in each, see the several departments. 
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2. Requirements from major department. 


MEN (27 units) WOMEN (26 units) 
Physical Education 60-66 Physical Education 11-14 
Physical Education 55 Physical Education 21—28 
Physical Education 56 Physical Education 42 


Physical Education 42 
Physical Education 70-76 
Physical HKducation 54 


e. Upper Division requirements. 


1. Requirements from departments other than the major. (19 units) 
Edueation 173 | 
Edueation 174A—B 
Education 175 
Education 177 
Education 137 | 
Education 191 (Junior High) 

Education 192 (Junior High) | 


Men and Women. : 
Edueation 192 (Physical Education) | 


2. Requirements from major department. 

MEN (17 units) WOMEN (18 units) 
Physical Education 109A—B Physical Education 115 
Physical Edueation 150 Physical Education 121 
Physical Education 151 Physical Edueation 122 
Physical Education 152 Physical Hducation 123 
Physical Edueation 1538 Physical Education 1380 


Physical Education 150 
Physical Edueation 151 


f. Credential requirements. 
Candidates for certification to teach Physical Education must 
fulfill all the general requirements of the State Board for all teach- 
ing credentials (see pages 26-28) and in addition certain require 
ments peculiar to the Physical Edueation credential. | 
Interpretation of the requirements for the special credential in 
Physical Edueation in terms of the courses offered in this college is 
as follows: 
1. Minimum 16 unit academic requirement is. covered in the 
required courses for the Group Major. 
2. Edueation requirements covered by the required courses Edu- 
eation 57, 173, 174A—-B, 175, 177, 187. 

Principles, methods and practice of teaching covered by Edu- 
cation 191, Junior High; 192, Junior High, and 192 Physical 
Education. 

Recommended courses in Education—Education 117, 1389, 178. 

3. Special requirement of 15 semester hours selected from four of 
the following fields: 

Biology Physiology Psychology 

Anatomy Hygiene Sociology 

Chemistry 


| 
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is satisfied by all students completing the Group Major. See 
following list required in Group Major. 

Units 
SES eriveek AE OWNED Ee oe, ce cell pang ft a oa a 10 
Science GUA (Anatomy jesse 3 
SETTLE, DID” ge eye peter hoes gible eg ep a a ES vena S 3 
Pevenolory. fe te eed ee 3 


Chemistry .tA-b or 2A—B22 6 or 10 
(This may be substituted for Science GOA—B.) 


_ A minimum of 24 semester hours chosen from at least seven of 
the following : 


aac 


SIS eh O 


o ble 


. Principles of Physical Education. 
. Technique of Teaching Activities. 


Administration of Physical Education. 


. Kinesiology (Applied Anatomy). 


Applied Physiology (Physiology of Exercise). 


Adaptations). 


Health Education. 


Growth and Development of Children. 


Courses, 


page 55.) 


Adaptations 


. Activities of Physical Education. 
. Community Recreation. 
. Individual Program 


. Physical Education Tests and Measurements. 


a 
k. 


(Corrective Program 


(See Education 


5. Group Majors.—The following courses are offered at Santa 


Barbara. Twenty-six units chosen from the starred items are 
required in satisfaction of the Group Major. 
Units 
#4. Physical Education 150  ~--.-------------------- 3 
*h,) Physical Hducation 60-66 —-22-_~=-----=+.---~--- Z 
Physical Education 21-28 ___.__------------------ 2 
*e, Physical Education 152 ~-_---------------------- 2 
* Physical Education 130 ~_-____.----------~-------- 3 
*q. Physical Education 42 ____--_------__----------- ee 
*e, Physical Education 54 ~------------------------- 1 
Physical Education 55 ~--_---------+-+-+--+------ 1 
Physical Education 56 ~_------------------------ pe 
Physical Education 70-76 ~---------------------- a 
Physical Education 11-14 ~_-------------~------- 1 
*f Physical Education 109A—B ~-_-~---------------- 3 
Physical Education 115 _-_____---------~+--------- 1 
*e Physical Education 122 ____--------------------- 3 
* Physical Education 153 ~_----------------------- 3 
*h. Physical Education 151 ~-------------------- Cele sey 
i. Physical Edueation 41 ~------------------------- vi 
* Physical Education 123 ~_---------------------- 2 
j. Education 177 ~-------------------------------- 3 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 
Physical Education 
MEN 
LOWER DIVISION 


YEAR I 


First Semester 
Science 60A—Zoology or 


Science 1A—Chemistry —2.:-+2h3 +2402 e ee 
English 18A—English Composition--_-_---_-------- 
Political Science 1A—Government___~--_------------~ 
Physical Education 56—Gymnasium and Mass Athletics 
Physical Education 70—Football Team_ ~_-_-----~~~- 
Physical Education 71—Basketball Team_~-_---__~-- 
Blectives: 225 222 See ee ee Pe eae eA 


Second Semester 
Science 60B—Zoology or 


Science 1 B—Chemistry) iil) kk. ee he Se 
English 18B—Composition=———__~—=_-__ 4S eee ee 
Political Science 1B—Government__-------~-----~-~- 
Physical Education 54——Boxing ~_--------------~--- 


Physical Edueation 55—Wrestling 


Physical Education 72—Baseball Team_____-_-___-~- 
Track . Team... 503! 


Physical Education 73 


Hleetives, _——_4-_ Pee 
YEAR II 
First Semester 
Science 50A—Physiology (Anatomy )—~~__-__--___-- 


Economies - 1A—Beconomiées— 22 SLO Onna ae 
English 15A—Public Speaking___-____-_-_-_--L--.-_ 


Physical Education 42—Kinesiology -~----_---_----- 
Physical Education 70—Football Team_____________ 
Physical Education 71—Basketball Team_ _________~ 
Electives. ween Lee ee ee eee ee 
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Second Semester 


Units 
Seience 50B—Physiology__------------------------------------ 3 
Meonomics 1B—Hconomics__----------------------------------- 3 
Pducation 57—Introduction to the Study of. Eduéation2= Li l_oel 3 
Gnglish 15B—Public Speaking-------~------------------------ a 
Psychology 1—Psychology -~------------+---------------------- 3 
Physical Education—One unit to be selected from Physical Educa- 
fion. 72, 73, .74,°75, T6Lsu222---+--s e+ L--=--- +--+ --4+-----3 1" 
Beertives .-..c—- eet ee Bote a ee a Sa Jnoied 
17 
UPPER DIVISION 
YEAR III 
| First Semester 
Education 177—Growth and Development A aoe, LT gh ht BC ual Ss yeenan sane 2 
Education 174A—Principles of Junior Te i ee ae 3 
Education 191 (Junior High )—-Introduction to Wear CHC oe eee > 
Physical Education 109A—Scouteraft ~------~------------------ 1 
Physical Education 60 Technique of Teaching Football-------—- s 
Physical Education 61—Technique of Teaching Basketball____--- = 
Physical Education—One unit to be selected from Physical Educa- 
eo a er rn 1 
PCS nn bn nn nn nn nn 4 
17 
) Second Semester 
‘Education 174B—Junior High School Procedure_---------------- a 
‘Education 192 (Junior High)—Directed Teaching_------------- 2 
‘Physical Education 109B—Scouteraft ~~------~ ---- Soe hee ee 1 
‘Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Education____-~-- 3 
"Physical Education 152—Administration and Organization__—-—~- 2 
‘Physical Education 63—Technique of Teaching Track---~-_--~-~ 2 


‘Physical Education—One unit to be selected from Physical Educa- 
NG 4 PCa iO} (Olan eh Se ee 
Coes bre LON (8) ot en a Re ee eS 3 


8—95477 
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YEAR IV 
First Semester + 
Units 
Edueation 173—Secondary Hiducation_—~—~+-----4.4-++--25-=--+ 2m 
Education 175—Edueational Psychology ~~~ -w22_-i Lb be (Oa 
Education 192 (Physical Education )—Directed Teaching aot gels, 24 
Physical Education 153—Individual Program Adaptations_-_____~ _ ey 
Physical Education 64—Technique of Teaching Tennis_______ TL nie 
Physical Education 66—Technique of Teaching Golf____._________ 23 
Physical Education—One unit to be selected from Physical Eduea- 
Gadtion.10, ‘G1, -Tb__._-__ 3 af 
Electives, 2-2 3 ee eee ee 
17 
Second Semester 
Education 137—Educational., Statisticegs____-______________________ 13 
Education 192 (Physical Education)—Directed Teaching_-______' 2” 
Physical Education 151—Tests and Measurements_~____-*-__) 1S 
Physical Education 62—Technique of Teaching Baseball_______ tabs 25 
Physical E i of Teaching Swimming_____ ——. 2a 
Physical Waucarenne unit to Be selected from Physical Educa- : 
cation 72, 13,: (45.64 Dy (Op ee 12 
Hlectives-" re oa 


Physical Education—Major 


SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM 
Physical Education 
WOMEN 


LOWER DIVISION 
YEAR I 


First Semester 


Hnglish 18A—English Composition_________________----~-- 


Science 1A—Chemistry or 


CORE) At / AO wei net ee ete Shee 
Home Heonomics 10—Nutrition and Health____--_________~- 
political Science 1A—Government uu se 
maysical -Hducation 11A—<Activities __________-________--_- 
Physical Education 14—Swimming _ _-___--______________ 
See Pawab ae Seaver nian rien glen SNC nn ein Oentian ieraiaes 


Second Semester 


@nglish 18B—Composition_______________-~-- RR pete ates 


Science 1B—Chemistry or 


a UR IVa 1 ane nl a as ec as tare 
Political Science 1B—Government___-_______-_-_______-___ 
@eysical Education 11B—Activities _.___________________~ 
Physical Education 12C—-Gymnastie Activities_________-_~ 
pe an ne ae 


YEAR It 


First Semester 


merce  50A——Physiology. = (Anatomy )—.---.-2+ be ~~ 2-4-4 
SeetiginthbA-—bPablie~speakingli.t at 2. 192 et et 
Geography 1—Fundamentals of Geography______-__-_----------- 
men) Wducation. 1 1h —Seouting 6a 82 se ee 
@evsical Education 42—Kinesiology —~--_.__--.----.----~---+--. 
Seeieen) foducation 12 A—Activities = 2 ___..--L_=----.-_.__ 
Re BAP a a a oat a Pee te 


Second Semester 


Te Te Ne OLO Ry te eg ee ec ge 
TS SSeS PaO PLATES Tay ey, 4 ce a ee a a le a 
Mees = | Pp COnOMiCde: £ Atte ek ee ee 
mechology 1—General Psychology_______-__--_______2_________ 
See i ueationh. 12 b-sA.ctivities.._ 
Introduction to the Study of Education___________ 


Zducation 57 


115 
Units 
3 
oF OTeS 
2 
a 
a 
Ht 
Te Ota 
16 
a 
> OF D 
5 
al 
1 
SOT. 
16 
3 
3 
vi 
W 
ak 
3 
16 
a 
3 
3 
1 
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UPPER DIVISION 


YEAR IIl 
First Semester 
Unit: 
Education 174A—Principles of Junior High School--_--_--_-____. a 
Nducation 177—Growth and Development of the Child____-_____~_ 2 
Education 191 (Junior High)—Introduction te Teaching ____-__- 2 
Physical Edueation 25—Technique of Teaching Swimming________ y. 
Physical Edueation 26—Technique of Hockey and Basketball_____ y. 
Physical Education 183A—Advanced Folk and Clog Dancing__--- 1 
Dlectives - i ss2secsock seed sss eevee eee 3 
15, 
Second Semester 
Education 174B—Junior High School Procedure_________________ 3 
Education 192 (Junior High)—Directed Teaching__.____________ 2 
Physical Education 150—Principles —__ > eee a 
Physical Education 121—Physical Examinations_________________ } 
Physical Education 22—Technjque of Volleyball and Baseball____ 2 
Physical Education 24—Technique of Teaching Archery_____-_-_-_~ 2 
Physical Education 13B—Natural” Dancing _ 1 
Hleectives 2-12.23. 32 ee 2 eee y- 
16 
YEAR IV 
First Semester 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ___-___-___ sae a 
Education 173—Secondary HEducation__=____ = ee 2 
Education 192 (Physical Education)—Directed Teaching_________ 2 
Physical Education 64—Technique of Teaching Tennis___________ 2 
Physical Education 21—Technique of Soccer and Speedball____—_~ 2 
Physical Edueation 122—Theory—Individual Program Adaptations 3 
Dlectives 222s 2ssssssce22 5527) 10 Pasi eee 2 
16 
Second Semester 
Hducation 137—Educational Statisties__-2._202 ee eee 1 
Education 192 (Physical Education )—Directed Teaching______-~- y. 
Physical Education 151—Tests and Measurements_______________ a 
Physical Eduéation 130—Administration’ 5222522. ee an 
Physical Education 28—Technique of Teaching Dancing ________ 2 
Physical Education 27—Technique of Gymnastic Activities_______ 2 
Blectivés “Uo US ee ee Se, 
14° 


Physical Education—M inor A, 
MINOR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
A minor for students who are majoring in other departments and who 
vish to minor in the Department of Physical Education is as follows: 
Units 
Jinor in Men’s Physical Education_—--~--------~------------------ af § 
Maurer, ivision 2s ies2— 465-64 — Seen t i ean = 8 
Physical Education 56_------------------- 2 
Six units selected from any four of the 
POLLO WELT ie ie een a 6 
Physical Education 54-_--------- 1 
Physical Education 55__--__----- 1 
Physical Education 70-76 each_-- 1 
Upper Division______---_---------------------------- 9 
Education 192 (Physical Education) —___--~-- 2 
Physical Education 150__------------------ 3 
Physical Education 152____-_-------------- me 
i rcationULaiewee. Bo ayoN. becrinas—s 2 
Vinor in Women’s Physical Education__------------------------ 18 
Mireters } DY visiOn ie 2: on tee i i eh ee te 6 


Physical Education 1A, B, C, each_-------~--- 


bolt bl 


Physical Education 2__--__---------------- 

Physical Education 18B_------------------- 1 
Physical Education 14-_------------------- i | 
Physical Education 28__------------------- 2 

Upper Division-_----------------------------------- 12 

Physical Education 160A-B__-------------- 1 

Physical Education 161A-B_--------------- 1 

Physical Hducation 130__~----------------- 3 

Physical Education 150__------------------ 2 

Education 192 (Physical Education) —~~------~ y) 


Students majoring in Kindergarten-Primary Education should take 
ithe following minor, in combination with music and art: 


Lower Division : 
Same as Women’s minor above, except that Physical Education 2B is 
‘taken in place of Physical Education 2A. 


Upper Division: Units 

Physical Education 162______------------------------------ 4 

: Physical Education 160B ~_-------------------------------- 4 

: Physical Education 161A-B ~_-~_--------------------------- 1 

: Physical Education 122___-____-_-_------------------------ M3 
Physical Education 150__---------------------------------- 2 


Education 192 (Physical Education ) __--_------------------- 2 
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DESCRIPTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 
MEN—LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 41. Health Education (1). 

One period per week will be devoted to health education lecture. 
These lectures will deal with the various aspects of personal hygiene, 
community hygiene, school hygiene, physical examinations and problems 
of the teacher in securing the health attitude of the child; the relation 
of nutrition to health and the importance of the “Safety First” education. 
Fall semester. 


Physical Education 42. Kinesiology (2). (Open to men and women.) 

Prerequisite: Physiology 50A. 

This is the scientific study of bodily movement. It includes instruc- 
tion in the principal types of muscular exercise, with discussion as to 
how they are performed and their relation to the problems of bodily 
development and bodily efficiency. 


Physical Education 51A. Prescribed Physical Education for Fresh- 
men Men (3). 
Marching tactics, class formations, elementary apparatus drill, funda- 
mentals of football and basketball. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 51B. Elementary Drill in Tumbling and Stunts; 


Fundamentals of Baseball and Track (3). 
Spring semester. 


Physical Education 51C. Fundamentals of Speedball, Soccer, Volley- 
ball, Handball, Indoor or Playground Ball and Group Games (3). 


Fall semester. 


Physical Education 52. Teaching Methods and Class Organization of 
Physical Education Activities (3). . 


Class procedure and theory of fundamental activities covered in 514A, 
B, C. Outlines of programs and arrangement of model lessons for differ- 
ent age groups. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 53. Individual Adaptations and Health Educa- 
tion (3). 

Required course for those who are assigned to limited activity. The 
correction of physical abnormalities, treatment of faulty posture, curva- 
tures, weak feet and arches, heart disturbances, overweight and under- 
weight. Fall and spring. 


Physical Education 54. Boxing (1). 


Theory and art of self-defense; teaching of offense and defense. 
Instruction in footwork, position of body, feinting, development of differ- 
ent leads, blows, and guard position. Spring semester. 
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Physical Education Courses 


Physical Education 55. Wrestling (1). 


Modern and scientific methods; the value of wrestling as training for 
other sports. Methods of offense and defense; mat generalship. Spring 
semester. 


Physical Education 56. The Teaching of Gymnastics and Mass 
Athletics (2). 


Mass tactics in physical education and athletics; methods of class 
organization and instruction in the conduct of formal work. Elementary 
marching tactics such as are necessary to facilitate movements in class 
formations. Value of relays, stunts, tumbling, apparatus in handling 
different age groups in gymnasium, picnics, etc. Fundamentals of volley- 
ball, handball, badminton, etc. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 60. Technique of Teaching Football (2). 


Practice and theory on the field. Individual instruction and practice 
on each position in backfield and line play, offense and defense. Emphasis 
on individual play, not on team play. Complete systems of defense and 
offense, together with correct method of playing each position. Study of 
different systems. East, West, South, and Middle West. Generalship, 
signal systems, scouting and rules, all studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 
Fall semester. 


Physical Education 61. Technique of Teaching Basketball (2). 


Practice and theory of individual play. Basic fundamentals 
‘shooting, dribbling, stops, turns, ete. 

Theory of coaching basketball; fundamentals, various offensive and 
defensive systems, team organization, training and handling of men will 
‘be studied from-the coach’s viewpoint. Fall semester. 


passing, 


‘Physical Education 62. Technique of Teaching Baseball (2). 


Theory and practice in batting, fielding, base running, and pitching. 
Fundamentals, team work, coaching, physical condition, and methods of 
indoor or early practice.. Theory practiced under game conditions. Team 
organization, training and handling of men will be studied from the view- 
point of the coach. Spring semester. 


‘Physical Education 63. Technique of Teaching Track (2). 


Theory and practice in the fundamentals of all track and field events; 
adaptation to individual peculiarities; rules of competition, and the study 
of physical condition and its relation to endurance. The promotion, 
management, and officiating of games and meets. History of track and 
the Olympic games. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 64. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2). (Open 
to men and women.) 


Fundamentals and methods of teaching and playing tennis. Ground 
and volley strokes. Forehand and backhand drives, forehand and back- 
hand volleys, service, overhead, etc. Singles and doubles play. How to 


organize and manage tennis meets. Court construction and care. Fall 
‘Semester. 
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lh in 
Physical Education 65.. Technique of Teaching Swimming (2). 


Elementary swimming and diving, breast, side, trudgeon, crawl, and 
back strokes. Red Cross life saving and resuscitation. Course is planned 
not only to teach student to swim the various strokes, but also to be 
able to teach all the strokes. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 66. Technique of Teaching Golf (2). 


Instruction through demonstration and student participation supple- 
mented by theoretical discussion of the different strokes. Instruction in 
the rules and regulations of the game. Organization and administration 
of tournaments. 


Physical Education 70. Football (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 71. Basketball (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 72. Baseball (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


. Physical Education 73. Track (4). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 74. Tennis (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 75. Swimming (3). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 76. Golf (4). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


MEN—UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 102. Community Recreation (2). (Open to men 
and women.) ; 

Theory and practice in industrial, school, rural, and adult recreation; 
playground management and administration. Special programs, leader- 
ship of community recreation centers. Presentation of material for above 
recreation organizations and its use. (Not offered in 1982-33.) 


Physical Education 109A. Scoutcraft (Elementary) (1). 

A course intended to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organ- 
ization, its objectives and its organization. Actual participation in Scout 
tests, measurements, and leadership. Assigned readings and problems, 
together with hikes and field work. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 109B. Scoutcraft (Advanced) (1). 

Continuation of course 109A, in which merit badge work and more 
advanced aspects of scouting will be studied. Lectures relating secout- 
craft to present-day educational objectives. Each student assigned to a 
local troop as an assistant scoutmaster. Spring semester. 
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‘Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (3). 


A course dealing with educational principles of Physical Education and 
‘their relationship to other educational subjects and to life. Relation of 
basic principles of Physical .Education to economic, political, and social 
life. A study of the modern trend in Physical Education tests and 
measurements. Spring semester. 


‘Physical Education 151. Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education (1). 


History and development. Types of tests and their aims. Need for 
‘and use of physical tests. Classification, placements and administration 
| . : . : . ied 
of physical tests. How to build a test. Prerequisite: Education 137. 
“Spring semester. 


Physical Education 152. Administration of Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools (2). 


Studying the problems involved in a department of Physical Education 
in junior and senior high schools. Organization of conferences or leagues ; 
organization of departments in different sized high schools; details such 
‘as paper forms, tickets, budgets, buying, managing trips; the correlation 
of athletic and academic departments. Intramural organization. Medical 
examinations. Spring semester. 


‘Physical Education 153. Individual Program Adaptations (3). 


A teachers’ course on how to detect, diagnose, and treat physical 
abnormalities. Theory of individual and group instruction. Theory and 
prac’ice of prevention and correction of physical abnormalities among 
school children and adults. Theories of massage, conditioning, first aid 
for athletic injuries. Heating appliances and the application of heat; 
taping and bandaging. Prerequisite: Physiology, Anatomy, Kinesiology. 
Fall semester. 


‘Physical Education 160A-B. Junior Elective Activity (3). (Both 
semesters.) 


Prerequisite: Lower Division requirements and passing of proficiency 
tests. Boxing, Wrestling, Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Handball, Archery, 
‘Squash, Boating, Diving. 


‘Physical Education 161A-B. Senior Elective Activity (3). (Both 
semesters.) : 

Prerequisites: Lower Division requirements and passing of proficiency 
tests. Boxing, Wrestling, Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Handball, Archery, 
‘Squash, Boating, Diving. 

‘Education 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching (2-2). 

See Education Courses, page 58. 
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WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION _. lasievAa 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 1A-B. Physical Education Activities for ‘Fresh 
men Women (3-3). i 


A course giving simple technique and skill in: 
Fall semester—"l ree exercises, stunts, running and team games, sports, 
as soceer, speedball, hockey, basketball. 


Spring semester-—Free exercises, dancing, games, sports, as volley- 
hall and baseball. 


Physical Education 1C. Physical Activities for Sophomore 
Women (3). 
Simple technique and skill in dancing, stunts, games, sports, as soccer, 
basketball. Fall semester. ’ 


Physical Education 2. Theory and Practice in the Organizing and 
Leading of Groups in Activity (3). 


Prerequisite: 1A, B, C. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 3. Activities of Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades (3). 


Course for Kindergarten-Primary majors. 


Physical Education 8. Individual Program Adaptation (4). 

Students physically unable to enter regular classes may substitute this 
course. It is recommended that regular work be resumed as soon as pos- 
sible. Hither semester. 


Physical Education 11A-B. Activity for Freshman Physical Educa- 
tion Majors (1-1). 

Sports: Games of low organization; Elementary Folk Dancing. 

Fall semester—Hockey, basketball. 

Spring semester—-Volleyball, baseball. 

This course alternates with Physical Education 12A-B. Course 11A-B 
and 12A-B are intended to give the students opportunity to acquire skill 
in the activities included. i 


Physical Education 12A-B. Activity for Sophomore Physical Educa- 
tion Majors (1-1). 
Sports: Games of low organization; Elementary Clog Dancing. 
Fall semester—Soccer, speedball. 
Spring semester—Archery, handball, horseshoe pitching, tennis. 


Physical Education 12C. Gymnastic Activities (1). 


This includes practice in apparatus, free exercise, marching, pyramid 
building, stunts and tumbling. 
Spring semester. 


Physical Education 13A-B. Dancing (1-1). 


A—Advanced Folk Dancing and Clog. 
B—Natural Dancing. 
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‘Physical Education 14. -Elementary and Intermediate Swimming (1).. 
Fall semester. 


Physical Education 21-28. Technique of Teaching Sports. (2 units 
each.) 


21. Soccer, Speedball. Fall semester. 

22. Volleyball, Baseball. Spring semester. | 
24. Archery, Handball, Horseshoe. Spring semester. 
25. Swimming. Fall semester. 

26. Hockey, Basketball. Fall semester. 

27. Gymnastic Activities. Spring semester. 

28. Dancing. Spring semester. 


‘In each course a brief historical review of the particular activity is: 
given, an analysis of fundamentals, methods of officiating with opportunity 
for practice, care of equipment, and discussion of other problems relative 
‘to each situation. Prerequisite: Skill in the particular sport. 


‘Physical Education 64. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2). 


‘Physica! Education 42. Kinesiology. 
For description, see Physical Education Courses for Men, page 118. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


‘Physical Education 115. Scouting (1). 


Girl Scout leadership course, conducted by a leader from the Girl 
‘Scout organization. 


‘Physical Education 121. Physical Examinations (1). 


A laboratory course applying the theories of examination with dis- 
‘cussion of problems which arise from actual situations. Prerequisite, or 
parallel, Education 177. 


‘Physical Education 122. Theory of Individual Program 
Adaptation (3). 


A study of the physical conditions and deviations found in schools and 
‘methods of correction, or adaptation of the activity to the individual’s 
need. 


Physical Education 130. Administration of Physical Education (3). 
Problems of organization and administration of Physical Education in 
the schools. 
‘Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (2). 
For description, see Physical Education for Men, page 121. 


Physical Education 151. Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education (2). 


For description, see Physical Education for Men, page 121. 
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Physical Education 160A-B. Junior Elective Activity bi Ads 
In the junior year the following two tests are given and must be 
passed before the privilege of election may be secured: 


A—Stunts and swimming. 
B—Skill in any two of the following: 


Tennis. Horseshoe pitching. 
Archery. Horseback riding. 
Boating. Handball. 

Golf. 


Combination of Paddle Tennis, Ping Pong and Darts. 
Physical Education 161A-B. Senior Elective Activity (3-3). 


Physical Education 162. Theory and Practice in the Organization 
and Leadership of Kindergarten and Primary Activities (2). 


For Kindergarten-Primary Majors, Prerequisites: Physical Education 
TA, by Oo: 
Education 192 (Physical Education.). Directed Teaching (2-2). 


Two additional units of directed teaching are required in the minor. 
See Courses in Education, page 58. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Elizabeth L. Bishop, Ed.D. 


Psychology 1. General Psychology (3). 

A beginning course in general psychology which aims to introduce the 
student to the methods and techniques of psychological study, and to 
current theories concerning basic psychological principles. Lectures, 
demonstrations, class discussions and recitations are used. 

Given in the Sophomore year. <A college course in biological science, 
preferably Physiology, is strongly recommended as prerequisite. Offered 
‘fall and spring semesters, Sophomore year. 


‘Psychology 10A-B. Applied Psychology (3-3). , 
An elective course will be offered in alternate years covering some 
applied aspects of psychological principles: Animal Psychology, Social 
‘Psychology, Business Psychology, are suggested as types of work which 
will from time to time be offered. Prerequisite: Psychology 1, or 
equivalent. 
PHILOSOPHY 


Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 


‘Philosophy 4A. History of Philosophy (3). 


The development of ideas from the early Greek period to Neo- 
Platonism. 

The two courses in the History of Philosophy are intended to be taken 
in succession, but either may profitably be taken by itself. They are 
ldesigned to give the student some grasp on fundamental philosophical 
problems and to aid him in adjusting himself to his physical, mental and 
moral environment. 


Philosophy 4B. History of Modern Philosophy (3). 


The course of philosophic thought from the beginning of the Christian 
era down to modern times. See note under Courses 4A. 
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SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


Hazel Severy, M.A. 
Earl Walker, M.A. 
‘ William Peters, M:A. 
Agnes G. Plate, M.A. 
Harrington Wells, M.A. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
CHEMISTRY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 1A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry. (3-3). 

Comprising a systematie treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to 
all students. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Science 2A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 
Prerequisite: Any two of the following: High School Chemistry, 
Physics, Trigonometry or grade of “A” in high school chemistry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 5A-B. Organic Chemistry (3-3). 


Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 

Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, benzene 
compounds, and dyes. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Science 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 


This course will include an elementary study of the reactions involved 
in the production and use of such materials as metals, alloys, building 
materials, paints, oils, cement, fuels, ete. For students in Industrial 
Education who have credit in Chemistry 1A or 2A. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 100. Physiological Chemistry (3). 


Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secre- 
tions of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of 
waste products. Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2 
and 5. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


ana 
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Science 101A-B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2, and 5. 
This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, composition and 
purity of foods and textile fibers. 
_ Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 
Science 102. Advanced Textile Chemistry (2). 


Not given 1932-33. 


Science 103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 
_ One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


Science 105A-B. Quantitative Analysis (3-3). 
Introductory training in the methods of quantitative analysis of various 
naterials, acids, bases, salts, alloys, and minerals. Open to those who 
lave completed Courses 1A, 1B, and 5A or 2A and 2B. 
One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. 
Science 115. Science for Junior High School (3). 


Covers the different. phases of Junior High School General Science ; 
ncludes study of subject matter, sources of subject matter, use of field 
ind laboratory work, equipment. and texts. 

. Prerequisites : G6 units of Physics, 3 units of Chemistry and 3 units of 
\ biological science. . 

Science 180. Advanced Problems in Physical Science (1-3). 

Hours and credit by arrangement. 


PHYSICS 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


science 20A-B. General Physics (3-3). 


Prerequisites: High School Physics or Chemistry, Trigonometry; 13 
‘ears, High School Algebra. 

Definitions, conversion factors, problems, formulae covering mechanics, 
aolecular physics, heat and sound. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


icience 121. Advanced Physics (3). 


Hlectricity, magnetism, sound and light. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period per week. 
Prerequisites: Science 20A-B, 2A-B. 


: BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
4 LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


icience 40A-B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of the morphology and physiology of seeds, roots, stems, 
2aves, flowers, and fruits. An introduction to the principles of plant 
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taxonomy. Lectures, laboratory and field work in close correlation. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 50A-B. Elementary Physiology (3-3. (Science 50A. 
Anatomy.) 


A general study of the structure and functions of the body with special 
reference to muscles, nervous system, sense organs, circulation, respira- 
tion, digestion, excretion, and metabolism. Designed for students in 
Physical Education, Industrial Education, and those desiring to major in 
Physiology. Prerequisites: For majors in Physiology—Chemistry or 
Physics; preliminary work in Biological Science is recommended. For 
students from other departments—Chemistry, Physics and Biological 
Science are recommended. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period per week. 


Science 5A-B. Elementary Physiology and Bacteriology (3-3). 


An elementary course designed for Home Economics students. It 
includes a general study of the structure and functions of the body as in 
the course 50A-B. The work is so arranged that in addition to physiology 
the second semester includes nine weeks of Bacteriology. During this 
time a brief consideration of the morphology and physiology of the more 
important types of nonpathogenic yeasts, molds and bacteria is under- 
taken, together with practice in the laboratory technique necessary for such 
study. Especial attention will be given those organisms concerned with 
dairy and food bacteriology, soil fertility, sanitation, ete. Preliminary 
courses in chemistry and biological science are recommended. 

Two lectures and one laboratory the first semester, and one lecture and 
two laboratories the second semester. 


Science 60A-B. General Zoology (5-5). 


The study of representatives of the principal groups of animals. Lee 
tures, laboratory, museum and field work. A thorough foundation in the 
classification, structure, ecology, and economic importance of animal 
types. 

Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 65. Introductory Zoology (3). 


A practical general survey of the animal kingdom emphasis being 
laid upon types of economie and civie importance. 

Open only to teachers-in-training for kindergarten-primary and ele 
mentary credentials. Is prerequisite to Science 160. This course does 
not count toward a minor in biological science. 

Three lecture periods per week. Spring semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 150. Advanced Physiology (3). 


A laboratory course which treats the functions of the body in greater 
detail than was possible in the elementary course 50A-B. Special 
emphasis will be given the fundamental phenomena and their interpreta- 
tion. The plan of the course will be flexible to meet the needs and 
interests of the students. Prerequisite: 50A-B. Previous courses in 
chemistry or physies. 

One laboratory and two lecture periods per week. Fall semester. 
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Science 155. Bacteriology (3). 


A laboratory and lecture course covering the morphology, physiology 
and methods of handling microorganisms. Representatives of the most 
important forms of bacteria, yeasts, and molds will be studied with 
emphasis on their relationship to soil fertility, dairy products, sanitation, 
and industries. The importance and nature of pathogenic forms in disease 
production will be considered. Prerequisite: One or more courses in 
biological science and a knowledge of chemistry. 

One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. Spring semester. 


Science 160. Nature Study (3). 


The biological phases of the kindergarten and elementary curricula. 
‘Correlation of subject matter and grade continuity of science instruction, 
sources of material, laboratory technique, and field ecological studies are 
among the topics of investigation. 
Recommended for students desiring a minor in biological science, as 
well as for kindergarten-primary and elementary teachers-in-training. 
Prerequisites: 
1. Biological Minor group—either Botany 40A-B or Zoology 60A-B. 
2. Teacher-training group—Botany 40A, Physiology 50A, and 
‘Zoology 65. 
Three lecture periods per week. Spring semester. 


‘Science 170. Principles of Biology (3). 


An advanced course. The distribution, behavior, characteristics, and 
evolution of plants and animals, including man; leading to generalizations 
of biological theory and principle. Lectures, museums, and individual 
(field investigations. Open to students who have had a year’s work in 
| botany, zoology or physiology. 

Three lecture periods a week. Spring semester. (Not offered in 
' 1932-383. ) 


‘Science 181. Advanced Problems in Biological Science (1-3). 
Hours and credit by arrangement. 


MINORS IN SCIENCE 


Zoology 
Units 
et NANCE P65 7S Sf A a a a ce a ere) ieee: 13 
Science 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Brences 2UA——Aseneral EN VsiCS os oe ee 3 
Science 60A—B—General Zoology_______________________ 10 
EMEP LLC Se Seren ta eee ger a Ree a es ee 8 sg be 6 
Science 170—Principles of Biology______________________ 3 
Benes 1OUS-Na LOT Study 22) oe ee eo 3 
Botany 
REELS Urisicyit See eee era eee een SOY se ee ee Ce ee ae 
Science 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Science 20A—General Physies _...--_---_.._..----.- 3 
Science 40A—B—General Botany __________--______---__ 8 
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Units 
Upper: Divisionbiie.:_ ect sabiggen selon aa ee 6 
Science 160—Nature® Study Loi 2005202207 See SS 3 
Science 170—Principles' of Biology _-_...-________-_____= a 
Physiology 
Lower Division jo. 2.4 oe ea el el ee 5 fe 
Science 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry_______________ 6 
Science 50A—B—Physiology ~-______ ii) NENTS See . 6 
Upper Divisione ge te ee 6 
Science 150—Advanced Physiology ~..._________________ 3 
Science 170—Principles of Biology, or 
Science 155—Bacteriology!)2c_« 2282 ee 3 
Chemistry 
Lower’ Division_~ 2222 2-25 Se eee > 
Science 1A—B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or ; 
Science 2A—B—General Inorganic Chemistry__._.________ 6 
Science 5—Organic Chemistry(i lL iusslel® 3. saline 6 
Upper, Division. one 7 
Science 100—Physiological Chemistry, or 
Science 105A—Quantitative Analysis ~___________ “ess st hae 3 
Science 101A—F'ood Chemistry ~..______---22 2+ 4 
1 Science 101B—Textile Chemistry —~.2...---_-._-_1-_____ 2 
Minor—General Science for Junior High School 
Units 
Lower, Division 0 Ue) ee ee eee be eigen Sk sa ee a be 
Science 20A—B—Physies 01-0 Joo Lik 2 ee eee 6 
Science 1A—Chemistry ~__--=.--_.-_____ a ee ee ee 3 
Science 50A—Physiclogy~ 20." iS 8 ee eee - 
Upper Division£2s2 -Secaresenis ae 6 
Science 115—Science for Junior High School____________ 3 
Science 121—Advanced Physics _____--__________ MLE EM 3 


Suggested Program in Natural Science for Kindergarten-Primary and 
Elementary Teachers-in- Training 


First Year—Botany 40A, Fall semester; Zoology 65, Spring semester. 
Second Year—Physiology 50A. Also 50B as an elective if desired. 
Third Year—Science 160—Nature Study. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


William H. Ellison, Ph.D: 
Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 
Raymond G. McKelvey, M.A. 
H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D. 
Mildred C. Pyle, M.A. 


HISTORY MAJOR 


1. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in History. 


a. Candidates for degrees with a major in History, as in all other 
departments in the college, must fulfill all the State Board and 
general institutional requirements as to majors and minors, and as 
to required courses in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Psy- 
chology, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, and American 
Constitution, which are set forth in detail on pages 26-28. 


2. Specific Requirements for History Majors. 


. Units 
RF Oneidm Lanowage Teduirement 20420 Joy Me she et 15 
b. Social Science requirements in Lower Division_-_____--~__-~-~-~- 12 


These must include History 2A—B, or 3A—B; and Political Science 
1A-B, or Geography 1 and 2, or Economics 1A—B, or Sociology 
1A-—B. Students who have not had at least two years of Huropean 
History in high school must take History 2A—B. 

History 2A-B is designed especially for Freshmen, but is open to 
Sophomores. History 3A-B is designed for Sophomores and is not 
open to Freshmen. 

Political Science 1A—B, or Geography 1 and 2, or Sociology 1A—B, 
may be taken in the Freshman year. Economics 1A—B is a Sopho- 
more subject and is not open to Freshmen, except in special cases, 
and only after consultation with the Head of the Social Science 
Department. 


Course in American Institutions. 
Political Science 1B (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 


candidates for the degree of B.A., except those who complete History 
102A-—B. 


ce. Maximum units which may be taken in History_-_-------- 40 units 


d. Courses in Education. 


At least 12 units of professional courses in Education must be 
completed by students in the Pre-Secondary Teachers’ Course, or at 
least 18 units in professional courses in Education including not 
less than 4 units in directed teaching in the Junior High School 
Teachers’ Course. 
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Minor. 
Each candidate for graduation with a major in History must 
complete a minor in a subject usually taught in high school. 


e. Academic list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of B.A. with History as 
a major must be chosen from the following list of courses, and the 
40 units in Upper Division courses required in the Upper Division 
must be selected from the same list: 


Art. All courses. 

EKdueation.  57,011%, -136A-Byil3T,  190X, 173; toe, 1 
174-A-B-C, 177. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Lauguages. All courses. 

Home Economics. All courses. 

Industrial Education. 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A-B, 4A-B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Education. All courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A-B, 5, 92; Physics 20A-B, 2A-B, 21A-B; 
Botany 40A-B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A-B. 

Social Science. All courses. 


f. Additional year-course. 


a8 


At least 6 units in one of the following groups: 

(1) Foreign Language (additional to e). 

This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 

(2) Mathematics: Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trigonometry, 
Plane Analytic Geometry, College Algebra, Introduction to Cal- 
culus. This may be satisfied partly in the high school. 

(3) Philosophy. 


Upper Division work. 
(1) Units required in Upper Division: 

Fifty-four of the 124 units required for graduation must be 
completed after the student has been admitted to Upper 
Division. 

Forty units of work done by Upper Division students must 
be in strictly Upper Division courses. 


Maximum History units allowed toward B.A. degree after 
student has attained Upper Division standing will be 30 units. 


Twenty-four units of Upper Division work in History are 
required ; of the 24 units, 6 must be in European History and 
6 in United States History. Six units of the 24 may be taken 
in Political Science or in Heonomics. 

The head of the department must be consulted by History 
major students in making out programs. 
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(2) Senior transfers to the College. 

Students with Senior standing at the time of admission, who 
transfer to the college from other institutions, must complete at 
least 18 units in Upper Division courses, including at least 12 
units in History, but no student may be graduated from the 
college on less than 24 units done in residence. 


(3) Scholarship in the Department. 

The student must attain an average grade of C (one grade- 
point per unit) in all courses offered as a part of the 24-unit 
major. 

Students who fail in the Lower Division to attain an average 
of one grade-point for each unit of work taken in the Social 
Science department may, at the option of the department, be 
denied the privilege of a major in the department. 


MINOR IN HISTORY 


TCR TOSS Ti ere he wee se eek ee yer a 12 


History 2A-B—History of Western Europe, or 

History 3A-B—History of the Americas, or 

Sristory DA-B—History of) Pnglandesof sel eee eek 6 
Political Science 1A-B—Government, or 

EHeonomics 1A-B—Economiecs, or 

Sociology 1A-B—Sociology, or 

manera piy aeAh—Geogra phy sewed 2 ese. eer er we de 6 


GL PERILS AAN Tt een Ee ge ae aE ge his raed es tebe seen tl wees oe Lol 9 


Nine units of any upper division History. History 2A-B, or History 
3A-B, or History 5A-B is prerequisite for all upper division history 
eourses or political science courses. Political Science 1B fulfills the 
State requirement in Constitution and American Ideals. A student tak- 
ng a minor in History may satisfy this requirement by taking History 
102A-B as 6 of the 9 units of upper division history. 


ECONOMICS 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Economics 1A. Principles of Economics (3). 
A general course in the principles of Economics. 


=conomics 1B. Applied Economics (3). 


Application of the principles of Economics, and a study of important 
woblems of the economic world. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
=conomics 101. Labor Problems (3). (Not given in 1932-33.) 


=conomics 105. Problems of Modern Industrialism (3). 
: 
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Economics 142 (1.E.). Study of Occupations (2). 


A survey of the fields of human occupations and a study of oppo: 
tunities and requirements in these fields. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geography 1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). | 


A development of the underlying principles of human geography throug 
a study of the main features of the physical environment in their relation 
ship to man’s life and activities, particularly as exemplified in type region: 
} 
Geography 1B. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 

Prerequisite: Geography 1. A study of selected regions with wid 
application of the principles of human and economic geography. 


HISTORY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


History 2A-B. History of Western Europe (3-3). | 


The development of western civilization from the eve of the Protestan 
Revolt to the present time. A study of the political, economic, and socit 


background of present day civilization. 


History 3A-B. History of the Americas (3-3). 
A survey of the history of the Americas from the periods of discover 
and colonization to the present time. Emphasis is placed upon factor 


and relationships which have significance for the whole western heme 
sphere. 


History 5A-B. History of England (3-3). 


A survey of the political, constitutional, economic and cultural histor 
of the British Isles. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite for all Upper Division Courses— 


History 2A—B, or 3A—B, or 54—B, or an equivalent at the option of th 
instructor. 


History 102A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 
A study of the political, social, and constitutional history of the Unite 
States. 
History 111A-B. Modern European History Since 1815 (3-3). 
A study of Huropean political and social development and world rela 
tionships from the Congress of Vienna to the present day. 


History 125. Renaissance and Reformation (3). 


Intellectual and religious developments of the fifteenth and sixteentl 
centuries and their significance. (Not given in 1932-33.) 
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distory 130. History of the Middle Ages (3). 


distory 131. History of the British Empire (3). 

The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British 
‘xXpansion. 
distory 142. History of Latin America (3). 


A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. (Not 
Mtered in 1932-838.) 


distory 151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States 
n the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. <A study of the struggle for 
jolitical and economic leadership in the past, together with consideration 
# the present situation and problems in the area. 


distory 155. History of American Diplomacy (3). 


A study of the foreign relations of the United States. (Not given in 
932-33.) 


distory 162. Representative Men and Women (aya 


A biographical approach to United States History. (Not given in 
932-33.) 


distory 165. History of the Civil War and Reconstruction (3). 


History of the United States from 1852 to 1877. Enrollment is limited 
0 twelve students admitted on the basis of scholarship and interest. The 
aneoln Library is the laboratory and classroom for the work of the 
course. 


distory 171. History of the United States in Recent Decades (3). 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
876 to the present time. (Not given in 1932-33.) 


distory 175. History of American Expansion (3). 

A study of the expansion of American territory, commerce and influence 
‘oth in North America and throughout the world since 1783. (Not given 
n 1932-33.) 
distory 180. Industrial History of the United States (3). 

A study of the economic development and industrial history of the 
Jnited States. (Primarily for students in Industrial Education. ) 
listory 185. History of California (3). 


listory 187. History of the Near East (3). 
(Not given in 1932-33.) 


distory 190. Historical Method and Historiography (2). 
| Required of all History Majors in the Junior year. 
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History 191. Junior High School Social Science (3). 


To be taken in the junior year by prospective teachers in Junior Hig 
School Social Science. 
Not acceptable as part of History Major or Minor requirements. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES ; 


Political Science 1A. Government (3). 


A comparative study of the governments of Great Britain, Franc 
Switzerland, Germany and Russia. 


Political Science 1B. Government (3). 


A study of the Constitution and Government of the United State 
This course satisfies the State requirement in Constitution and America 
ideals, and is required of all students. 


Political Science 99. American Institutions (2). 


The fundamental nature of the American constitutional system ar 
of the ideals upon which it is based. Given in summer school only. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Political Science 121. International Relations I (3). 
Imperialism. 


Political Science 122. International Relations II (3). 
International organizations. 


SOCIOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sociology 1A-B. Elements of Sociology (3-3). 


A study of the underlying principles of society with application © 
present day problems. 
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MeelA RINE, WAIRCHILD BAGUe. 4 Librarian 
IRENE Vee O LAY Wee eee OS Secretary to the President 
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CALENDAR FOR 1933-34 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 26, Monday -.¢-.--0-+--- ee Session Opens 
July 4, Monday, Independence Day_---~---------------------- Holiday 
August 4, Friday____.=2+__ 2 - Sa eee Session Closes 


FIRST SEMESTER 


September 14, Thursday. 
Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 
be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 


September 15, Friday. 
Appointments for entering freshmen : 
9 am. Consultation with the Deans. 
10 a.m. to 12 m. College aptitude test in the Auditorium. 


1 to 4 pm. Consultation with department heads in the Library. 
Registration and medical examination. 


September 16, Saturday. 
Appointments for entering freshmen: | 
9 a.m. Registration. 
10 a.m. to 12 m. English A (English Composition) examina- 
tion in the Auditorium. 
1 to 4 pm. Consultation with department heads, registration, 
and medical examinations. 
Appointments for student teachers:” 
9 a.m. to 12 m. Conference of student teachers with supervisors, 


September 18, 19, Monday, Tuesday. 


Registration of all returning students. <A fee of $2 is charged for 
registration after Tuesday, September 19. No student may reg- 
ister later than Saturday, September 30. 


September 20, Wednesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


November 23 to November 26____--_--_---_---- Thanksgiving Vacation 

December 16 to January 2,019S4.__ 22-222. 2 Christmas Vacation 

HMebruary 2, PTridéy o.oo First: Semester Closes 
(6) 
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SECOND SEMESTER 


February 3, Saturday. 
9am.to12m. Registration of all students. 


Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 
be filed with the Registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 


10 am. to 12 m. English A (English Composition) examination in 
the Auditorium. 
February 5, Monday. 


Registration of all students. A fee of $2 is charged for registration 
after Monday, February 5. No student may register later than 
Saturday noon, February 17. 


February 6, Tuesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


@liarch 24 to April 1__---__ | ieee, ees nue ee SMA SLOL. VACATION 


may DO. eonesday Memorial: Day. 20s as kee oy Holiday 


Beer Le Pty te eee es __......_Second Semester Closes 


FACULTY 1932-33 


Clarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work 
at’ Stanford #2024) hw Je ee ee eee President 
HWdnia “Rich Morse... 2 ee eee President Emeritus 
William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford_______ 
Dean of Lower Division; Dean of Men; Head of English Department 
Katharine Fairchild Ball, B.A. (Pomona) ; certificate University of 
Pittsburgh; graduate Los Angeles Library School__-----~ Librarian 
Helen M. Barnett, B.A. (University of California); M.A. (Uni- 
versity of Southern California) ; special work in voice production, 


Chicago, Los Angeles, London____.~-----------=— Director of Music 
Elizabeth L. Bishop, B.S. (Teachers College, Columbia) ; M.A., Ed.D. 
(University, of California ) 2 2-2 ees Psychology; Research 


Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; M.A. (Whittier) __Home Economics 
Margaret M. Burke, B.A. (Pomona) ; M.A. (University of Southern 

Oaliforniéi,) 2S 23200 e2_ eee be LS English 
Austine I. Camp, Wellesley College______-_------- (part time) Weaving 
Lewis CG. Carson, B.A., M.A. (University of Michigan and Harvard) ; 

Ph. Da Harvard hese tae (part time) Geography and Philosophy 
Cheever, Walter L., 8 years study in Museum of Fine Arts, Boston ; 

special study with Franklin Benson and Edmond C. Tarbell__--- Art 
Hdith .O, Churchill, B.A. (Santa Barbara) 2222 - ooo eee 

fh Se Sabah O22 ee Rhee finn 199 dp Institutional Management; Cafeteria Manager 
Florence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); State Teachers College, Santa 

Barbara: M. A. .(Columbia)..2.. 222 Sa Home Economics 
Mary E. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; portrait study with John M. 

Clawson; sculpture with Herbert Adam; design with Arthur W. 


Doh yy ee a ee a oe tee Head of Art Department 
Harold McDonald Davis, B.S. (University of Illinois) ; M.A. (Stan- 
ford) Mote Ale2. 2 eee Head of Physical Education Department 


Marie June Davis, B.A.. (School of Speech, University of Southern 
California) ; graduate work at Stanford and University of Cali- 


LOTTI Meee ce Se ee ee eee ted (part time) Public Speaking 
Ruth M. Doolittle, Chouinard School of Art; B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; 
M.A. (Stanford) 20-2 2.62 Art 


Charlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work Teachers 
College, Columbia, Harvard___Head of Home Economics Department 
Roy P. EHichelberger, B.S. (University of Idaho); M.A. (Teachers 
Jollege;.. Columbia)” 2 5 ee ee 
Ee aes (part time) Directed Teaching, Junior High School Education 
William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of California) =i... —- Head of Social Science Department 
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Emanuel E. Hricson, B.S. (Stout Institute); M.A. (University of 
Southern California) ~____ Head of Industrial Education Department 


Isabel Morton Fish, graduate School of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
graduate Evening School of Drawing, Boston__________________ Art 


Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Columbia Commonwealth Art Colony______ 
EEE OO NOL EE ae Home Economics; in charge of Household Art 

Fred L. Griffin, graduate Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. 
(Santa Barbara); additional work Syracuse University and 
Montana State College; practical experience Franklin Auto- 


mobile Factories; engineering department, Duluth Shipyards___ 
pees te ee eet ee Lt __ | Woodwork; Sheet Metal 


Marie T. Hennes, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ________ (part time) Supervision 


Winifred Weage Hodgins, B.S. (Washington) ; M. A. (Columbia) __ 
© Ste te aR a lh a ena TREN eagle ea a Physical Education 


| Gertrude Hovey, English School of Guiding, “Foxleafe,’” Hampshire 


a aap i hh ee (part time) Scouting 


Charles L. Jacobs, B.A. (Columbia); M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. 
(Columbia )-Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 


| Roy Lawhorne, Commercial Artist___.______.___________ (part time) Art 
| Clifford E. Leedy, B. Mus. (University of Southern California: 


graduate work University of Southern California__ (part time) Music 
Hdith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kinder- 
garten and Hlementary College, Chicago); M.A. (Claremont 
Colleges) _-._.__.. Director, Kindergarten-Primary Teacher Training 
Florence W. Lyans, Pratt Institute; University of Chieago School 
of Fine and Applied Arts; B.A. (Santa Barbara) __ (part time) 
Jefferson Elementary School and Industrial Education Department 
Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern California)__________ 
rae te ote ee er Ae ets Ps SS (part time) Scouting 
Raymond Goss McKelvey, A.B. (Cornell) ; M.A. (Claremont Col- 
leges) ; graduate student London School of Political Science, 
Keole des Etudes National, Geneva__________________ Social Science 
Edward L. Markthaler, M.D. (Columbia) __ (part time) Health Education 


| William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. ( Univer- 


CeCe WV OCOD OEOTT ) eee ote on, eps English 


H. Edward Nettles, B.S. in Ed., M.A. (University of Missouri) ; 
Ph.D. (Cornell) ; additional work, Cambridge University____ History 


William W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox); M.S. (Illinois) ; additional 


graduate work at Illinois and University of California________ 


@eenes G. Plate, B.A., M:A. (Stanford)__..._.___________-___ Physiology 


Elsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford); additional graduate work, 
University of Colorado, University of Hawaii____________ Education 

Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Stan- 
a cl la cele, Director of Elementary Teacher Training 
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Mildred G. Pyle, B.A. (Western College) ; M.A. (University of Cali- 
fornia) ; additional graduate work at Columbia University_—-- 
fo ence ee a Dean of Women; Social Science 


Ida Ramelli, B.A. (California) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; two years’ travel 
abroad and study at Centra de Estudios Historicos e Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas and University of Madrid____Foreign Language 

Charles Robson, B.A. (University of Rochester) ; graduate study at 
Universities of Geneva and Berlin-____-------_ (part time) French 

William L. Rust, trained in engineering, Birmingham, Hngland, and 
Dunkerque, France; practical experience as chief engineer; pro- 
prietor machine shop and commercial garage; master mechanic 
and engineer, Loughead Aircraft Company, Santa Barbara____~- 
ee ee eee Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop 


Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D.Se.O. (research work 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons) --.------_-__ 
(eae a ted eb <n Head of Science Departmen 

Roy lL. Soules, ‘B.A. (Santa. Barbara) == 3 eee . 
___(part time) Directed Teaching, Industrial Education Departmen 

Leon Trimble, BiA. ‘(Tilinois) 22223-2222 eee Physical Education 

Gladys Van Fossen, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Colum- 
bia po ee Physical Educatioi 

Earl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. 
(Nebraska University); M.A. (Nebraska University) ; addi- 
tional graduate work at Chicago University and Stanford____Science 

Harrington Wells, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ----- +--+ _-i-+----__+- Sciene 

Schurer O. Werner, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; practical experience in 
Architectural Drennan and Building Cente Se hiro BSE 


Assistants 11 


ASSISTANTS 
Administrative Offices 


Clerical Assistants 


Dorothy Dowling Mamie S. Miller 
Evelyn Hylton Phebe Steer 
Wilhelmina Menken Lorraine Woolman 


Health and Physical Education 
Alice Gross, Accompanist 
Klizabeth Sweet, R.N., Office Nurse 
Library 
Della Haverland, B.A., Lincoln Library 
Luella S. Wharton, B.A. 
Industrial Education 


Teaching Assistants 
Karl Houtz Ralph Porter 
Edwin T. Maier Charles Richardson 


Students’ Cooperative Store 


Ora Willits, Manager 
Stuart Thompson 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ee ee 


LOCATION 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 40,000 popula- 
tion. It has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, 
and the combination of its scenic beauty and its delighful climate attracts - 
visitors and homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a 
city of homes and has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken = 
together makes it an admirable place in every way for the location of an 7 
educational institution. . 


The college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres, located 
on Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and 
commands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond — 
it. Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in 
another direction, while high mountains rising up impressively almost from — 
the campus itself complete the grandeur of the picture which annually 
delights the thousands of people who come to view it. 


There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa 
Barbara. Official records show that the difference between the mean — 
temperature of summer and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given 
hour of the day and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed 
ninety degrees, and the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below 
thirty-two degrees. There are on an average two hundred and forty clear 
days during the year and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and 
sixty-five partially so. 


oe 


er 


HISTORICAL 


This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under 
the name of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and 
Home Economics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial 
Building of the publie schools of the city. Later, the present command- 
ing site was secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied 
in 19138. 


Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, — 
and the departments of art, physical education and music had been added. 
In 1919 the Legislature added the general professional department and 
changed the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara State Norma 
School. Again, in 1921, by legislative enactment, the institution changed 
its name to The State Teachers College of Santa Barbara and secured the 
right to develop courses leading to the B.A. degree upon approval by the 
State Board of Education. : 


At the present time, all major departments in the college grant the 
B.A. degree upon authorization by the State Board of Education. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDINGS AND CAMPUS 


The original “Quad” building, familiar to alumni, has been remodeled 
and reequipped, and is in use now wholly for classroom and laboratory 
work, In it are located the laboratories equipped for work in chemistry 
—inorganic, organic, food, textile and physiological chemistry; for the 
biological sciences and for physics. 


The art department is located in this building, and has its own lecture 
room and suites of laboratories for various phases of its work. There is 
1 eraft laboratory fully equipped with tools for teaching toy making, 
yookbinding, leather tooling, jewelry and pottery. Adjacent to this. room 
s the kiln room with its kiln for firing pottery, and its moulds and 
wheels. The weaving laboratories on the mezzanine floor are equipped 
with many two-, four-, and six-harness looms of Swedish pattern, besides 
Barbour and table looms, providing altogether a full outfit for weaving 
»otton, linen, silk and wool textiles. 


Ebbets Hall, the new home economics building, made possible by an 
ippropriation made by the Legislature of 1927 , houses modern equipment 
or carrying on home economics training by approved methods, under 
deal conditions. It contains four laboratories for cooking and demonstra- 
ion and dietetics work, each equipped with electric ranges and other 
nodern labor-saving devices. A large laundry room is provided with sta- 
ionary tubs, several varieties of patent washers, patent ironers, electrically 
1eated drying closet, and other modern laundry appliances. One room is 
specially fitted for the courses in home nursing and table service. 


The clothing and textile laboratories in this building are beautiful and 
pacious, well lighted and thoroughly furnished with new equipment. The 
Jolonial textile room has a large fire place with early American appoint- 
aents. The room itself is patterned after Capen House (1698). Its 
eamed ceiling and furnishings of spinning wheels and chairs of early 
veriod give an atmosphere conducive to the study of textiles and early 
american modes of living. 

In this building also, are the large rooms used for social and dining 

‘urposes, including three dining rooms and two roof gardens. Meals 
Te served three times a day on an approximate cost basis. 
This building also contains the practice cottage, Hmoha, where the 
enior home economics students have an opportunity to keep house. The 
ottage contains a living room, dining room and kitchen, three attractive 
edrooms, and two baths, and is attractively furnished. 

Four temporary buildings house the shops and laboratories of the 
idustrial education department. These include a machine shop equipped 
ith lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, planers, hack saws, and all 
ther necessary small tools; a forge shop and foundry equipped with 
arious types of forges, a tempering furnace, power hammer, oxyacetylene 
relding equipment, and other appropriate tools; sheet metal shops 
quipped for sheet metal work and for a course in art metal and jewelry ; 
Iso two automobile shops completely equipped with demonstration 
tachines and engines, and full equipment for the study and repair of 
asoline cars and trucks, and for the study of auto electrics. A wood- 
forking shop is equipped with complete facilities for all types of wood- 
‘ork and wood finishing; an electric shop is provided for practical work 
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in electrical.construction. There is also a general shop used in directed 
teaching of school children, drafting rooms for the work in mechanical 
drawing, architectural drawing, and work of allied types. f 

College print shops are equipped with power presses, paper cutting and 
binding equipment, and a full complement of type of several styles. A 
recent important development has been the purchase by the student body 
of a commercial linotype machine and commercial press, thus affording 
unusual facilities for practice in printing. The college weekly paper, the 
Roadrunner, and the alumni journal, Hoy Dia, are issued from this shop, 


A well equipped gymnasium building serves the physical education 
interests of the college. # 
The music department is housed in the completely remodeled old cafe 
teria building, which now contains a large auditorium for all kinds of 
rehearsals, an instrument room and two classrooms. @ 
The new administration building, which has been occupied since Janu- 
ary, 1928, in addition to furnishing commodious and convenient adminis- 


trative offices, includes an auditorium and the new library. £ 


The library is a collection of more than 30,000 carefully selected books 
and pamphlets. It consists of well-balanced professional, technical, liter- 
ary and reference material, which meets the fundamental requirements in 
all departments. The “Lincoln Library,” which is being provided by a 
friend of the college, and which occupies a room set apart for it in ine 
new library, now has some 4,000 volumes of carefully chosen books. 
Other additions to the library, both by gift and purchase, are being mad 
as rapidly as possible. ; 

Carefully selected current periodicals furnish material for the various 
departments and stimulating reading for the cultural progress of both 
students and faculty. 

y 
COLLEGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 4 


: 
The city schools afford the laboratory for directed teaching. In the 
kindergarten and elementary field, the Jefferson School, a beautiful new 
building on the Riviera, is used, while two junior high schools and the 
high school are used to some extent for junior high school and special 
‘secondary teacher training. There are also arrangements for the use of 
certain private institutions for this purpose. = 
- The schools aim to be practical and progressive in their attempt to 
arouse, guide and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part 
of the children. q 


THE NEW SITE 


A beautiful new site for the college has been secured on the mesa j st 
above the breakwater. It consists of forty-six acres of level land on 
bluff, with. some twenty acres of broad beach below. A master plan 
the complete development of the institution on this wonderful site is now 
nearing completion. ; 
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THE STUDENTS’ COOPERATIVE STORE 


There is maintained on the campus a store to supply student needs in 
books, stationery, supplies of all kinds needed in college work. The store 
operates under the direction of a store committee consisting of three 
members of the faculty, who plan policies with the manager, and help to 
make it possible for students to purchase their supplies at minimum cost. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Santa Bar- 
bara are made through the offices of the deans. Board and lodging for 
students can be secured in private residences. The cost of board and 
lodging (1) in boarding houses near the college ranges from $30 to $40 
a month; (2) for students living in housekeeping rooms and “boarding 
themselves” the expenses vary from $20 to $30 a month. 

Lists of approved houses and other information concerning living 
accommodations may be obtained at the office of the Dean of Men or 
Dean of Women. 

Women students desiring to arrange housekeeping in groups consult 
with the office of the Dean of Women and secure a responsible person 
[oO act as supervisor of the group. Women students secure the approval 
of the Dean of Women before engaging living quarters. Pending per- 
manent location of women students the Santa Barbara Recreation Center 
will furnish inexpensive accommodations. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Opportunity for Self-support. Students desiring employment should 
send in their application to the Dean of Men or Dean of Women. Per- 
‘onal application should not be made until the period of registration as 
mployment lists are not made up before that time. Positions can not be 
cured by correspondence. Students must be on the ground to negotiate 
‘or themselves. 

It is often difficult for students to secure remunerative employment 
rom the start. In general, no one should come to Santa Barbara expect- 
ng to become self-supporting, throughout the college course, without 
laving on hand at the beginning sufficient funds to cover the expenses 
f the first semester. 

Only a few students find it possible to be entirely self-supporting. 
Vith reasonable diligence a student can devote from twelve to twenty-five 
ours per week to outside work without seriously interfering with college 
vork,. 

Board and lodging can usually be obtained in private homes in exchange 
or services rendered. Opportunities also exist for obtaining employment 
nm an hourly basis in the following fields: (1) for women—typewriting 
nd stenography, clerical work, telephone service, housework, care of chil- 
ren, etc.; (2) for men—garage work, driving, service station, gardening, 
nd the like. The rates for employment of this kind vary from twenty- 
ve to fifty cents an hour. A student qualified to do tutoring and other 
echnical work can occasionally find employment on a more remunerative 
asis than in the fields mentioned above. 
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LOAN FUNDS 


The Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund—established in 1916 by Ednah 
Rich Morse to aid deserving students. This fund is to be used for small 
emergency loans. These loans do not exceed thirty dollars and may run 
only for a few months. No interest is charged. Applications should be 
made to the Financial Secretary through the deans. 


The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund—established in 1920 by Mr. 
William Wyles to make it possible for students to finance their college 
course. A low rate of interest is charged and the student is expected to 
repay after he has completed his training and is gainfully employed. 
Application for loans from this fund should be made to the president of 
the college, through the office of the Dean of Men or Dean of Women. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The institution has a limited number of scholarships for entering fresh- 
men. Selection of candidates for these scholarships is based on three 
things—scholarship and institutional activities in high school, and personal 
characteristics. Applications for these scholarships should be forwarded 
to the Registrar by the principal of the high school, with complete details 
covering the points designated above. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The student body has charge of general matters that pertain to stu- 
dent activities. These activities have two phases, one of which relates 
to the welfare and happiness of the students themselves, and the other to 
cooperation with the faculty in the maintenance of the standards and 
reputation of the school. 


There are attractive opportunities for social and recreational activitiell 
The most important student body organizations on the campus are the 
student body as a whole, the Associated Women Students and the Mew 
Club. 


Student organizations have specific aims which will be suggested by 
the following list: Associated Women Students; Men’s Club; Art Club; 
Home Economics Club; Industrial Education Club: Outing Club (hik- 
ing); Debating Society ; Athletic Association ; College Players; Golf 
Club; Alumni Association; Orchestra; Glee Club; Band; Kappa Delta 
Py National Educational Fraternity ; Delta Phi Delta, National Art 
Fraternity ; Kappa Omicron Phi, National Home Heonomies Fraternity; 
Pi Sigma Chi, Honorary Industrial Educational Fraternity; Phi Delta 
Pi, National Honorary Physical Education Fraternity; Alpha Phi 
Gamma, National Journalistic Fraternity ; Pan-Hellenic Association, ete, 


Social and Recreational Activities. All social affairs are ndiministeu 
by a student committee in cooperation with a faculty committee of which 
the Dean of Women is chairman. Similar committees are in charge of 
debating, dramatics, public entertainments, etc. Matters pertaining 0 
finance and management are supervised by the president’s office either | 
directly or through an appointed representative from the faculty. 


—_ 
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Among the most enjoyed social activities are trips to the Channel 
Islands and the various beaches, dancing, stunt parties, bathing and 
hiking. During the year, plays are given at intervals. The Community 
Arts Association provides numerous entertainments in drama and music, 
with productions and concerts regularly each month. 

The scenic beauties of Santa Barbara are unique. The mild climate 
with its continuous good weather attracts distinguished people who have 
made this their home and through cooperation have developed a com- 
munity spirit which is already internationally known. 

There is a flourishing artists’ colony and a writers’ club, both of which 
are active in sponsoring the native folklore together with all else which 
is best in literature and art. 

Thus the location of the college is in every way ideal, and, united 
with high college standards, offers inducements rarely found in such 
happy combination. 

With the assistance of the organizations, the sympathetic cooperation 
of the faculty, and the wide opportunities afforded by such a city as 
Santa Barbara, it is hoped that the student may find all that contributes 
0 a normal, healthy and joyous life, at the Same time that he success- 
fully pursues his studies in his chosen field. 


Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged. The 
jeneral object is to encourage all-round physical development and good 
tcademic work. Trained coaches are in charge of all athletic activities. 

The men’s division of the physical education department sponsors inter- 
‘ollegiate and intramural competition in all sports. 

Freshmen and varsity teams will be organized in the various sports for 
ntercollegiate competition. 
~The women’s division of the physical education department sponsors 
he annual May Day program and the play day, an invitational competi- 
‘ive and social event for the girls of the near-by high schools. 

In addition to its own athletic field in Mission Canyon one-half mile 
rom the campus, and the small field on the present campus, the college 
‘as the use of Pershing Park, a recreational field owned by the city, which 
s lighted for night contests. The past year, the college has used this field 
or its night contests in football and track. We hope to add baseball as a 
aight sport for the season of 1933-34. 

“Tennis courts are maintained by the college both on the campus field 
nd at the Mission Canyon field. 


| Eligibility for Office Holding and Student Activities. The major 
tudent offices are defined to include the following: 


Kditorship of La Cumbre, or Roadrunner, or Hoy Dia. 

President of Student Body. , 

Social Chairman of Student Body. 

President and Manager of Men’s or Women’s Athletic Association. 
President of Associated Women Students. 

President of Men’s Club. 

Chairman of Student Activities Committee. 

Manager of Oratory and Debate. 

Manager of Band and Glee Club. 
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To be eligible to hold any of the foregoing offices or to represent the col- 
lege in any public performance, a student must be carrying a program of 
12 units and have carried during the preceding semester at least 12 units 
of work and have made a number of honor points equal to the number of 
units carried (C average). ; 

In athletics, to be eligible for varsity competition, a student must have 
passed 24 units of work in the preceding year with an average grade of 
C or better, and at the time of the contest must be passing in 12 units 
of work. This rule applies also to junior college transfers who seek 
eligibility for varsity competition. 

Eligibility in all cases must meet the standards of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. : 


Lectures and Motion Pictures. The college has a lecture foundation 
which is administered jointly with the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
History. Under this arrangement lectures of scientific value and general 
interest are provided at frequent intervals. These lectures are open to 
students free of charge. 4 

The auditorium at the college contains a complete motion picture 
equipment which is used regularly for entertainment and instructional 
purposes. : 


HEALTH SERVICE AND STUDENT HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE 


The college maintains a health office on the campus, under the diree- 
tion of a faculty health committee. A physician from the city is on the 
campus for an hour each week day for consultation, and a graduate nurse 
is employed in the office half of each day. This office handles routine 
physical examination of all enrolled students at the beginning of each 
college year and at graduation, provides daily advisory service to students, 
passes upon Cases requiring limited or increased physical activity, attends 
to first aid in emergencies, issues health certificates for teaching creden- 
tials, and serves in many ways as agent in the education of students im 
matters of health. “ 

he health service is housed in the health cottage, which provides @ 
private consultation room, waiting room, and rest rooms for men and 
women. ; 

A part of the student body fee is set aside to form a fund for hospital 
care in case of sickness, accident or operation. This fund protects the 
students who are members of the Associated Students’ Organization 
against hospital expense within certain specified limits, and pays for a 
limited number of physician’s visits in case of illness or accident. The 
fund is administered through the health office and health committee, 
under a contract agreement with the student body. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service 
of its graduates, superintendents and boards of trustees desiring to fill 
teaching positions. There is a fee of $2 for the service rendered. The 
fee covers a campus membership to the College Alumni Association, 
copies of Hoy Dia and letters of recommendation sent by request of 
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\pplicant to superintendents, principals or boards of education. There 
§ no guarantee that positions will be secured, but the appointment bureau 
edges itself to render every possible service to the graduate in securing 
. Satisfactory position. 

The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those just 
ompleting the work of the college. A question blank is sent out each 
ear asking for information concerning the work and prospects of grad- 
ates. From the returns, the bureau is able to be of service in securing 
romotions for progressive graduates, a matter quite as important as 
ecuring the first position. All candidates are expected to reimburse the 
ureau for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
ppointment secretary when making efforts in their behalf. Jane Miller 
ibraham, appointment secretary. 


THE ALUMNI 


‘The alumni organization is an important factor in the life of the 
thool. Upon graduation, students become eligible to membership. The 
ues are $2 per year. This includes the alumni magazine, Hoy Dia. 
nformation is collected from all members each year through the ques- 
onnaire of the appointment secretary. Many new positions are secured 
yw members by this means and the school is kept fully informed of 
ae activities of its graduates. Alumni reunions are held at intervals 
t Santa Barbara, and also in such centers as San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
acramento and Bakersfield. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer 
‘ssion offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses 
‘the highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or 
' the mountains. A session is held each year, beginning about two 
eeks after the close of the regular session. This Session is especially 
‘signed for the needs of teachers in service, and suggestions are wel- 
med as to how it can better serve this end. 


MAIL 


No student mail will be received at the college. All students should 
tve their mail sent to general delivery until such time as they have 
quired a permanent address in Santa Barbara. Thereafter, all mail 
ust be sent to that addregs. 


ADMISSIONS 


“The State teachers colleges are the established institutions under the 
direction of the Department of Education to carry on, in part or in whole, 
as they may from time to time be authorized to do, any or all lines of 
work necessary for the training of the public school teachers of the State 
of California. They are also authorized to grant baccalaureate degrees.” * 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Every person admitted as a student to the State teachers colleges must 
be of good moral character, in good health, without physical or other 
defects which would impair his fitness for the teaching service; and of 
that class of persons who, if of proper age, would be admitted to the 
public schools of the State without restriction. A student in doubt con- 
cerning his health qualifications should consult the health committee. 


Three different groups of students are eligible for admission : 


A. Graduates of accredited public secondary schools of California, 
graduates of other secondary schools of California and graduates of 
schools of secondary grade of other states recognized by the president of 
the teachers college concerned as equal in rank to an accredited publie 
high school of California, who have completed a regular four-year course 
of study, and who are recommended by the principal of the school in 
which such course of study was completed, may be admitted to under 
graduate standing as follows: 


1. Clear Admission: High school graduates who present twelve recom- 
mended units and the principal’s certificate of recommendation shall be 
granted clear admission. (Graduates of three-year senior high schools 
shall present nine recommended units earned in grades ten, eleven and 
twelve. ) 


2. Provisional Admission: High school graduates who present fewer 
than the prescribed number of recommended units, but who, through their 
principal’s estimations and recommendations, present satisfactory evidence 
of ability to profit by courses in teacher training, who also have abilities, 
interests, and talents desirable in teaching, and who pass suitable college 
aptitude tests, may be admitted as provisional students. For method of 
securing regular status see “Classification of Students,” page 24. 


B. Teachers holding valid credentials to teach in any county of the 
State may be admitted for further study. Such students may become 
candidates for a degree only when entrance deficiencies have been duly 
satisfied, as determined by the faculty of the college. | 

C. Persons over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to under- 
vraduate standing as special students provided they present satisfactory 
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evidence of character, education and general intelligence (including satis- 
factory scores on college aptitude tests). Such students may become 
candidates for a degree, diploma, or teaching credential only when defi- 
ciencies in entrance requirements have been satisfactorily removed, as 
determined by the faculty of the college. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ENTRANCE 


A. From High School. 


Applications for entrance, accompanied by all necessary information, 
complete scholastic record, letters verifying teaching experience, if any, 
personal recommendations, etc., should be in the hands of the credentials 
committee by July 15th for the fall semester and by November 15th for 
the spring semester. Evaluations of records given by the credentials 
committee are void if not used within a period of two years. 


Records of high school work should be presented on blanks which may 
be secured from the RKegistrar’s office at the college. Fully qualified 
students should fill out the “Clear Admission” blank. Students who do 
not meet the full requirements should use the “Provisional Admission” 
blank. 


B. With Advanced Standing. 


Credit may be allowed for work taken in other institutions of collegiate 
grade. Applicants for admission who present more than the minimum 
requirements for graduation from California high schools may be admitted 
to advanced work. This does not reduce the total number of units 
required for graduation (124). 


1. Transfers from Junior Colleges. Credits earned by applicant for 
admission who transfer from junior colleges will be accepted at the 
teachers colleges for degrees and credentials upon the following basis: 


a. Not more than sixty-four credits of lower division standing may 
be offered. 


b. No credits for professional courses in education may be offered. 


Students transferring from other institutions should present full official 
‘transcripts of all work which they wish to present for evaluation. Such 
transcripts must be either the originals or copies attested by a notary, or 
photostatic copies of the originals, and must contain the following infor- 
mation: 

a. Names of subjects. 

b. Units completed and grade obtained. 

_ ¢, Hours per week and number of weeks. 
 d. Length of “hour” in minutes. 
__e, Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 


2. a. Admission by Examination is sometimes permitted in excep- 
tional cases. Such cases must have the approval of the head of the 
department, the instructor concerned, and the credentials committee. 

_ b. Persons having had previous experience in teaching are assigned to 

a two unit course in supervised teaching. The satisfactory completion 

of this work automatically validates previous experience and entitles the 
38—4747 
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student to full. credit for supervised teaching (not to exceed 8 units). 
This in no way reduces the total number of units (124) to be earned for 
graduation. 


Residence Requirement. Of the 124 or more units required for a 
bachelor’s degree, at least 30 must have been completed in this college 
in residence. ee 

Extension work may be allowed under approved conditions, not to 
exceed 30 units in amount. However, teachers in service are not. per- 
mitted by State board regulation to take more than 10 units of work 
during the school year. 


C. Examinations at Entrance. 


All entering students carrying six or more units of work, except those 
who present official evidence of having met this requirement previously 
in an accredited institution, must take the Hnglish A examination,* the 
college aptitude test, and a physical examination at the time of entrance. 
These examinations are given on the first days of registration, and form 
an essential part of enrolling in the institution. Registration is not 
complete until these obligations have been met. A small fee is charged 
for the aptitude test and for the English A examination. The physical 
examination is a part of the health service offered by the college health 
office. 

Students who have a record for the completion of the English A require- 
ment should request that this record be included on the transcript of 
record which they present for evaluation. ; 


D. Registration. 
1. Fall semester. 


a. For entering students.—Registration takes place on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of Freshman Week, September 14, 15, 16. 
New students are expected to be on the campus during these days” 
for consultation with the deans, with the department heads, and 
to take the college aptitude test and the English A test, and 
complete their registration. (See e below.) 3 

b. Returning students.—Should register on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 18 and 19. uy 


ce, Late registration.—A fine of $2 will be charged for registration 
after Tuesday, September 19. ‘ 
Registration is not complete until all fees, including student 
body and laboratory fees, are paid. Failure to take the college” 
aptitude test and English A at the scheduled time, or to present 
in lieu of it a record from another institution of collegiate grade, 
will be counted as late registration. 
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d. Program cards.—Students are given until Tuesday, September 19, 
at 4.30 p.m. to make necessary changes and adjustments in their 
programs. Cards must be in the hands of the Registrar at that 


* For details of English A requirement, see English Department, page 61. 
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time, and no changes may be made thereafter, except by petition 
to the credentials committee. 

2. Spring semester. 


a. For all students.—Registration takes place on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 3, and Monday, February 5. 


b. Late registration.—A fee of $2 will be charged for registration 
after Monday, February 5. 


FEES 
For entering students only— 
College aptitude test (at time of registration) ~_-__________ $ 50 
English A examination (at time of registration) ___________ 50 
ESCA LOD ben Sod gelling: soP R e SOPRA Bee Pr aere ERN © Dep MNGuES TIE 5 00 
For all students— . 
WLGRISiT ALON eer per: Bemestersur se. Sieur Se corn pn es 6 50 
Per unit in each course carrying laboratory work____________ 1 00 
meuene sDOOY  wutiven wil obits wistialecto alt 0) shun « 12 50 
BADE Ce RIOR ACCS pee ee oe tg 2 00 
(OE GECSSOSTD * af Spoleto et ne fale ia ie lesen eee 1 00 
Summer session—for all students— 
Bcepistra tion wees 82S ey basb an stone ariteet sel n: 20 00 
Per unit in each course carrying laboratory work____________ 1 00 
ReR UIP arT We TILT PUGETIA Oe facet eth Ee ee eg 1 00 
Der IrDOAT On DOG Wickens ea 58 Oe toes 9 ea Sg IO le TE a Ye 1 00 
FINES 
Mrearesistration. 2.  eyitanida aint) of na liesns: $2 00 


Failure to meet officially required appointments, such as medical 
examination, English A examination, college aptitude test, 


na CR eda bodily WE othe? ELLE Tila ia A SETS Splae a a AACR os 1 00 
Overdue library books: On reserve, 25 cents per hour, or per day-_ 1 50 
BEENOORA HOM C9 tel oe eel ie Wie Cw te, Dee mid 25 


Failure to return physical education equipment—see under Physi- 
eal Education Department. 
Failure to turn in by the required date the double semester pro- 
gram card or the group of three daily program cards, each set__ 1 00 


Norre.—In payment of bills by check, checks of the exact amount of the 
bill only will be accepted. 


The student body fee each semester, as provided by the student body 
constitution, entitles each student to entrance to all regular athletic 
contests and other student body activities, together with a subseription 
to the college weekly, The Roadrunner. Those who have paid the stu- 
dent body fee for two semesters are entitled to a copy of the annual; 
those who have paid the student body fee for only one semester are 
required to pay an additional fee of $2.00 for the annual. The student 
body fee also covers hospitalization insurance. 


' * Required of students failing English entrance examination who must 
therefore take the English X course. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


For convenience, students are classified within the institution under 


four distinct headings: 


I. According to their fulfillment of entrance requirements. 


At the time of entrance, students are classified on the basis of whether 


they are admitted with “clear” or “provisional” status, 


Regular students are defined as high school graduates, or those equally 
qualified, who can fulfill the entrance requirements for ‘‘clear admission.” 
They are eligible for any degree or certificate granted by the college. 


Provisional students are defined as high school graduates, or those 
equally qualified who do not fulfill regular college entrance requirements. 


They are not eligible to candidacy for degrees or regular certificates — 


until they are able to attain regular status. Provisional students may 
attain regular status by earning as many grade points as units while 
earrying a program of 12 units or more in any semester in their lower 
division work. Application for change from provisional to regular status 
must be made to the credentials committee by petition. 


Special students are defined as those who can not qualify as either 
regular or provisional. 


Il. According to their program of study. 


Full-time students are those who carry a program of 12 or more units, 
They may be either regular, provisional or special. 


Part-time students are those who carry less than 12 units of work. 
They may likewise be regular, provisional or special. 


Ill. According to their objective. 


Classified students are those who indicate at entrance a preference for — 


a specific major field of study which they expect to pursue in upper divi- 
sion. Such students may affiliate at entrance directly with their chosen 
department in the college. They will then have as their adviser during 
the first two years the head of their major department. 


Unclassified students are those who prefer not to choose an upper divi- 
sion major at entrance... They have as their adviser: the dean of the 
lower division. 


IV. According to their level in the college curriculum. ; 
Lower division includes the first two years of college work. Students 


who have completed 0 to 29 units of work are ranked as freshmen; those | 


who have completed 80 to 59 units of work are ranked as sophomores. 


Upper division includes the third and fourth years of college work, 
Students who have completed 60 to 89 units of work are ranked as 
juniors; from 90 to 124 units as seniors. 

Combinations of these terms explain the present status and ray 


of a student. For example, a regular, full-time, unclassified lower divi- — 


sion student is a freshman or sophomore, who és been admitted to th 


college in full standing, is carrying a program of not less than 12 units, : 


but is not affiliated as yet with any degree-granting department. 


SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 


For definitions of students as regular, provisional, and special, full- 
time and part-time, lower division classified and unclassified, see page 24. 


The Unit. 


A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of class 
work per week with two hours outside preparation, or if a laboratory 
subject, three full periods a week, taken for not less than eighteen weeks. 
In any laboratory course, three laboratory hours have the value of one 
anit of prepared recitation. 


class Status in Terms of Units. 


A student must complete 29 units for sophomore standing, 59 for 
junior standing, and 89 for senior standing. 

One hundred twenty-four units are required for a degree or for a teach- 
img certificate. 


PROGRAMS 


1. An average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 
(7 units may be carried without petition to credentials committee. Those 
students who are physically below normal are advised to take a maximum 
rogram of not more than 14 units. 


2. A regular student may not take less than 12 units without petition. 


3. A student with a single failure may not take more than 16 units 
the following semester. 


4. A student placed on probation is not permitted to enroll for more 
than 14 units of work in addition to physical education activity. 


5. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the normal load 
(17 units) is as follows: 


a. The student secures a blank petition from the registrar and fills | 
t as indicated. 


b. It is signed by the head of his department and by either the Dean 
£ Men or the Dean of Women. 


ec. The student returns the petition to the registrar, who later reports 
o the student the action of the credentials committee in the case. 

Approval of excess units will be given only to students whose scholar- 
‘hip average of 2.5 for the past semester indicates ability to carry the 
vork. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before Friday of the 
econd week in the semester. 

6. A semester program card must be filed at the time of registration. 
iny change after this may be made only by petition. New courses may 
tot be added after the third week. 


7. For procedure in dropping a subject see “Withdrawals and 
Jropped Subjects,” page 27. 
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SCHOLARSHIP STANDINGS 


Scholarship After Entrance Is Rated on a Five-point Scale as 
Follows: 


A—Superior, B—Good, C—Average, D—Poor, and F—Failure. 
Grade Points. 


The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in grade points. 
An A gives three grade points per unit; a B gives two grade points per 
unit; a © gives one grade point per halts a D has no grade point value, 
and one grade point is deducted for every unit which has the grade F. 
No student will be graduated whose total grade points do not equal his 
total units. For work marked “Incomplete,” or “Withdrawn,” the stu- 
dent receives neither units nor grade, points. Completed work will be 
duly credited. 


The Count. 


When it is desirable to consider both quantity and quality of work done 
by the student, as in figuring for probation and dismissal, the count is 
used. 

The count is defined to be the sum of the grade points and the units 
made by the student. 


General Provisions Concerning Scholarship. 


1. No person shall be graduated who has not made an average grade 
of 41 Gy bb] 


2. All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attain 
a graduating average, and those issued to provisional students who have 
not achieved regular status bear the stamp Provisional, Probational or 

j 
Disqualified Standing. 

3. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose total 
average in the institution is below a “C” average (that is, whose total 
grade points are less than his total units). Any person already admitted 
to teaching whose total average shall fall below “C” is barred from 
teaching until the “C” average is reestablished. 


4. Warnings at midsemester. Warning notices are sent at mid 
semester to students reported to be doing unsatisfactory work at that 
time. (D’s or F’s.) 

A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades 
in more than 50 per cent of the units originally scheduled on his program 
card when filed, shall be interviewed by the Deans. Z 


5. Failure in any required course necessitates repetition of the course 
the first time it is given. ; 

A student who fails in the first semester of a course may not continue 
the course until the failure is removed except upon special permission 
of the instructor. If such a student is permitted to continue a course 
the second semester and is reported as unsatisfactory at midsemester, he 
is thereby automatically dropped from the course. 
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6. Incompletes. An incomplete grade is given for work left unfinished 
at the end of any semester provided that the work completed thus far has 
been of passing grade. 

Students receiving incompletes may take a second semester in the course 
before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 

Incompletes not made up within a year become failures. The depart- 
ment head will check this. . 

Incompletes must be completely removed or definitely arranged -for by 
the beginning of the last semester of the senior year. 


Probation and Disqualification. 


1. If, at the end of any semester in college, a student fails to make 
twenty-two counts (the sum of units made and grade points), he is placed 
on probation. At the end of any semester, if the student fails to obtain 
10 counts he is disqualified. 

2. At the end of the second and any subsequent semester the student’s 
entire record is compared with what would have been obtained had he 
done standard work. If seriously below standard, the result is proba- 
tion; if very seriously below, disqualification. See official bulletin board 
for details. 


3. Whenever a student is permitted to register for less than 12 units, 
proportional reduction in requirements is made. 


4. A student who incurs probation at the end of the second and any 
Subsequent semester will, so long as his probation continues, be disquali- 
fied at the end of any semester in which he fails to maintain a “OQ” 
‘faaverage. So long as he maintains a “C” average on the work of each 
Semester he will not be disqualified unless his work falls below the 
required general average. 


Reinstatement, after disqualification, is possible only upon the comple- 
tion of a semester’s scholastic work with a program acceptable to and filed 
with the Deans. Reinstatement is established upon the recommendation 
of the appropriate Dean to the credentials committee. 


Upon reinstatement a student is considered as being deficient in general 
average the smallest number of grade points that will result in his proba- 
tion. This provision does not affect the number of grade points he must 
make to graduate. 

A student who incurs a second disqualification is not eligible for rein- 
statement. 


Withdrawals and Dropped Subjects. 


1. A student withdrawing from a class or from college for any reason 
Should notify the Deans and follow the usual withdrawal procedure. 

2. Courses dropped during the first three weeks of a semester are 
marked “W” or “EF” depending on whether the student was doing passing 
or failing work at the time of withdrawal. 

3. Courses dropped during the last three weeks of the semester will be 
marked “Inc.” if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwise 
they will be marked “F.” 

4. Courses dropped at any other time of the semester will be marked “F.” 
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5. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed for 
by any instructor on his semester program card, or to take up a new 
subject after the semester program card has been filed, must apply to the 
registrar for the requisite blank petition and follow the procedure thereon 
provided. Permission to change program will-be granted upon recom- 
mendation of Dean of Men or Dean of Women, only for extraordinary 
reasons, such as serious illness, etc. 


6. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


Absence and Honorable Dismissal. 


Excuses for unavoidable absence from class may be secured from the 
Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 


Application for a brief leave of absence, to expire on a definite date, 
should be made to the Deans. 

No excuses for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of 
completing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor 
in charge. 


Honorable dismissal will be granted to students in good standing who 
find it necessary to leave the institution before the close of any semester. 
It will be granted on petition to the credentials committee by securing 
the appropriate petition slip from the registrar. 


Indefinite leave of absence may be secured from the appropriate Dean, 
and notice filed with the registrar. 

Students disqualified by reason of scholarship deficiencies, students on 
probation, and students under suspension are not regarded as students in 
good standing. 

Students who discontinue their work without formal leave of absence 
do so at the risk of having their registration privileges curtailed or 
entirely withdrawn. 


Examinations. 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of 
a minimum of four examinations, to be given within regular class hours, 
and distributed throughout the semester at the discretion of the instructor. 


2. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to 
special examination except upon approval of the appropriate Dean and 
the payment of $1 to the financial secretary. The student will present 
the receipted permission slip to the instructor at the time of the special 
examination. 

The last examination of the fall semester will be definitely scheduled 
by the institution during the final week of the semester. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION AND 


CERTIFICATION 


All students who are candidates for degrees and for certification to 


teach must meet certain requirements set up by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, by the college, and by the several departments within the college. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A. Prescribed by the State Board of Education.* 


Units required for graduation are 124, of which 64 are normally 
completed in lower division and 60 in upper division. 

Required courses to be completed in lower division aggregate 35 
units, and include 12 units of social sciences, 12 units of natural 
sciences, 6 units of English, 3 units of psychology and 2 units of 
physical education. A detailed discussion of this requirement will be 
found in the section on lower division, page 33. 

Required courses to be completed in upper division include the pro- 
fessional courses, not less than 12 and not more than 40 units of which 
may be in the field of education. A minimum of 4 semester hours of 
directed teaching is required of all candidates for credentials. 

The State Board also sets the limits for each department of the 
college as to the number of units which may be included in the depart- 
ment major. This limit is 24 semester hours in the physical educa- 
tion department, and 50 semester hours in each of the special fields of 
art, industrial education and homemaking. 


B. Additional requirements within this institution. 


English A. An examination in English composition must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English department is postponed until students are able to pass 
this examination. For details, see English department, page 61. 


Foreign Language and Mathematics. It is strongly recommended 
that students planning to enter this institution should complete in high 
school two years of foreign language and two years of mathematics 
other than arithmetic. 


Physical Education. Four units of physical education distributed 
over the four years of the college course, one-half unit each semester, 
are required of all students. This includes the two units prescribed 
by the State Board of Education. 


Majors and Minors. 


The work of the college is, in general, arranged so that the student 


selects a major field of study, and one or more minor fields, varying with 
whe type of credential he desires to obtain. There is considerable varia- 
‘ion in the minor requirements for different credentials, and the candidate 


* Bulletin H-1, 1930. State Board of Education. 
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should study each department section carefully in this matter, and consult 
the department head before planning his program. 


A major in this institution is defined as follows: 


(a) Lower division work of not less than 12 units in a given subject 
or field; and 


(b) Upper division work of from 18 to 24 units additional in the 
same subject or field. 


(c) Majors will aggregate from 30 to 50 units. No major may 
include more than 50 units. 


A minor in this institution is defined as follows: 


(a) Lower division work of from 6 to 12 units in a given subjem 
or field; and 


(b) Upper division work of from 6 to 10 units additional in the 
same subject or field. 


Choice of minors. The student should be guided in the choice of his 
minor field by the advice of the head of his major department. In general, 
minors are designed to give breadth and background in the training of the 
teacher, although they may also serve the purpose of providing him with 
a second subject which he can teach if necessary. Some combinations of 
subjects are better teaching combinations than others. Some combina- 
tions are better than others in transfer credit and as preparation for 
graduate study. The future plans of the individual student will determine 
which of these aspects should have greater weight in choice of the minor. 
Normally, a student majoring in a special department should choose an 
academic minor. This will give better cultural background, and furnish 
a better balanced course for transfer to graduate standing. Students in 
special departments who choose a minor in another special field should 
realize that such a combination may give an unduly heavy program of 
nonacademic subjects. 


Changing a major field. A student in the upper division who desires 
to change his major will consult the Dean of the upper division, indicating 
the change he wishes to make. The Dean of the upper division will then 
confer with the head of the department in which the student is registered, 
and, upon their agreement as to the desirability of the transfer, may 
approve the change. The credentials committee, upon receipt of the proper 
blank, signed by the head of the department in which the student is 
registered and the Dean of the upper division, will evaluate the student’s 
previous records and assign standing in the department to which he has 
transferred. 
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LOWER DIVISION 
William Ashworth, Dean 


The lower division aims to be of immediate service to all worthy and 
eligible young people who may wish to profit by its cpportunities to pursue 
collegiate study. While this study is open to all deserving students, yet 
this higher training should be rightly reserved for those best fitted, both 
by aptitude and mental capacity, to pursue it with profit to themselves 
and with honor to the institution. The lower division offers the first two 
years’ study and training in practical arts and sciences and in liberal arts 
and sciences. The offerings in the former are largely technical and pro- 
fessional, the latter more flexible and cultural. Neither exerts. undue 
influence upon the other; both integrate to form a unit organization that 
serves with mutual advantage to the student and to the college. The 
lower division organization presents all the courses and viewpoints of the 
‘standard college, together with beginnings in special departmental fields 
of more advanced investigation. 

Both sections of this twofold organization are largely foundational in 
character. It is the purpose of the lower division to help the student lay 
as broad a base as possible on which to erect the superstructure of his 
tater study. Top-heavy or unbalanced programs are discouraged. Should 
the student find it necessary to leave college at the end of his second year, 
it should be with the satisfaction of a sound mental point of view, some 
9ositive suggestions of a technique for his own cultural progress, and 
a stimulus to enlarge his increasing interests and abilities that he may 
it more effectively into a society that expects his leadership and his 
service. 

_ From the point of view of finances, the lower division should appeal to 
many students who wish to save the expense of attending a more distant 
sollege, since the courses offered here are almost identical with those 
offered in other colleges and universities. Doubtless many will welcome 
the opportunity to secure collegiate work toward the B.A. degree and 
still remain free from high tuitions and traveling expenses. This, together 
with the more intimate relations possible between the student and his 
/mstructors in a small college, assures for him considerable freedom from 
the anxieties of adjustment attendant upon entering a new environment. 
In some instances, however, a student in his preparation for entrance 
‘nto the upper division here may not find the professional offerings of this 
‘ollege suitable for his career. Should this be the case, any student who 
toes not find his adjustment here may use the standard courses pursued 
n the lower division for transfer at their face value should he wish to go 
ilsewhere for his advanced study and research. 

First and second year students are grouped under two heads: 


1. Lower division classified students are those who choose a major 
leading to the A.B. degree from any of the following fields: 


a. With a credential authorizing the holder to teach: 


1. The kindergarten-primary curriculum. 
2. The elementary curriculum. 
3. The junior high school curriculum. 
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4. Home economics. 

5. Industrial education. 
6. Art education. 

7. Physical education. 


b. Without a credential—presecondary curricula: 


1. English. 
2. History. 
3. Home economics. 


2. Lower division unclassified students are those who decline to choose 
a major field. Many students prefer to reserve their choice, electing 
courses with greater freedom, though the general group requirements 
remain practically the same. Their selections may be exploratory or 
they may be directed toward some definite upper division work, this 
of course, being preferable. As a rule, however, any selection show- 
ing a reasonable balance will be approved by the counselor, whose 
advice should be freely sought. Should an unclassified student wish 
to choose one of the above majors, he will pe permitted to adjust 
his program on consultation with the Dean of the lower division. 
Unauthorized changes are not allowed. 


Neither the lower division classified nor the lower division unclassified 
students may change their department affiliations or their courses of study 
without first filing a written notice of the contemplated change with the 
Dean of the lower division. However, lower division unclassified students 
may choose a major at the beginning of any semester, subject only to the 


approval of the Dean of the lower division and an evaluation of their 


previous record in terms of the department chosen. This applies also to 
lower division transfers from other colleges or junior colleges. 


THE CURRICULUM IN LOWER DIVISION 


It is expected that the student will complete in lower division from 
sixty (60) to sixty-four (64) units of work. Approximately thirty-five 
(35) of these units must be in certain fields designated by the State Board 
of Education. The remaining units will be in courses selected to meet 
the major and minor requirements of the student’s preferred field of study, 
or such other selections as may be approved by the Dean of the lower 
division. The State board requirements for degree courses are minimum 
requirements which must be met by every department of the college. 
Additional requirements are set up by the different departments as deemed 
necessary for adequate preprofessional training for the respective fields of 
teaching. 


Whenever a student has done in high school more than the normal 


amount of work in any field, it may be credited in the college, not how- 
ever reducing the number of units for graduation. 


a 
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1, Degree Requirements of the State Board and of the local institution. 
|| a. Social Sciences, 12 units. 

: This requirement may be satisfied by selection from the following 


The lower division courses are distributed as follows: 


courses: 
| History 2A-B, 6 units Geography 1, 2, 6 units 
| History 3A-B, 6 units Sociology 1A-B, 6 units 
History 5A-B, 6 units Economics 1A-B, 6 units 


Political Science 1A-B, 6 units 


A course in American Constitution is required of all candidates 
for teaching credentials and degrees. In this institution, this require- 
ment is satisfied by Political Science 1B. 


b. Natural Sciences, 12 units. 


Six (6) units of chemistry, physics, physiology or zoology taken 
in high school may be allowed on the science requirement, but with 
no reduction of total units to be completed. When this substitution 
is made, six (6) units in general electives will replace the six (6) 
Science units. Work taken in college in fulfillment of the natural 
science requirement must include at least two units of laboratory 
credit. 


The lower division offerings from which selections may be made 
to meet the natural science requirements include: 


Science 50A-B, Physiology, 6 units 

Science 51A-B, Physiology and Bacteriology, 6 units 
Science 60A-B, General Zoology, 10 units 

Science 40A-B, General Botany, 8 units 

Science 1A-B, Inorganic Chemistry, 6 units; or 
Science 2A-B, Inorganic Chemistry, 10 units 
Science 5A-B, Organic Chemistry, 6 units 

Science 20A-B, General Physics, 6 units 


—¢. English, 6 units. 


An examination in English composition must be taken by all 
entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in the 
English department is postponed until students are able to pass this 
examination. For details, see English department, page 61. 

English 18A-B, English Composition, fulfills the minimum English 
requirement of 6 units. 


: d. Psychology, 3 units. 
Satisfied by Psychology I, General Psychology, taken in the sopho- 
more year. 


e. Physical Education, 2 units in lower division. 


Satisfied for women by Physical Education 1A, B, C, and 2. 
Satisfied for men by Physical Education 51A, B, C, and 52. 
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f. Orientation course in the field of education, 3 units. 


The State requires of all candidates for degrees. from institution 
a minimum of 12 units in professional courses in education, includ- 
ing an orienting course giving a broad view of the scope and his- 
torical development of American education. Education 57, Intro- 
duction to the Study of Education, is designed to meet this general 
cultural requirement, and is prerequisite to all the upper division 
professional courses. 


lil. Beginnings in Majors and Minors. 


Besides the foregoing list of required subjects, there remain from 22 to 
296 units in the lower division which may be applied to laying foundations 
toward major and minor fields in the upper division. ‘The student should 
make a start of at least 12 units toward his chosen field of study. If he 
chooses a major department which permits or requires minors, he should 
complete in lower division from 6 to 12 units toward that minor. The 
student will do well to consult his advisers before finally selecting his 
minor fields. (Both majors and minors are discussed in full under each 
department section of this bulletin.) These courses together with other 
beginnings in majors and minors must reach a grand total of lower divi- 
sion work of 60 to 64 units. The student will select additional courses 
either from the State requirements or from institutional offerings in the 
following fields: 


Art Music 

Education Physical Education 
English Psychology 
Foreign Language Philosophy 

Home Economics Natural Science 
Industrial Arts Social Science 
Mathematics 


A typical lower division program is as follows: 


LOWER DIVISION 


Freshman Year 1st 2nd 
Semester Year 
English 2.0 -JjL2<_ ie Soa eee ee 3 3 6 
English Composition 18A-B. 
Social . SClI@ MC Orem cerca ee ee ee 3 3 6 
History 2A-B, or 3A-B, or 5A-B 
mee) 3 
. Geography 1, 2. 
Science’! 22 wah ee he ee ee eee 8tob 8tod 6toll 
Biological—Physiology 50A-B, or 51A-B, or 
or Botany 40A-B, or Zoology 60A-B, 


-Physical— Inorganic Chemistry 1A-B or 2A4-B. 


Physical Education__-_~---------------------- 
Freshman courses, 1A, 1B or 51A, 513. 


tele 
tobe 
_ 
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Sophomore Year Ist 2nd 
Semester Year 
eecraliStience bitoria i. tewlaton 4)! yoo ott 3 3 6 
Sociology 1A-B, or 
Economics 1A-B, or 
. Political Science 1A-B. 
Sepetice SUMiaU SN Bsibi) Min eeistith agin sda 3 38to5 8tod5 6told 
Physical— Inorganic Chemistry 1A-B or 2A-B, 


or 
Organic Chemistry 5A-B, or 
Physics 20A-B, 


Biological—Botany, Zoology, Physiology. 


Beericala hauecatog. yn ce eet PIS VN 4 t 1 
Sophomore courses, 1C and 2, or 51C and 52. 

BEE OHOG YO ete FN OWE FF Hi Meratho “Guia thy 3 3 3 
Psychology 1 (either semester). 

MRSA OR yi TYE NO ce Bole cae mses on Pans) 3 3 
Orientation course, 57 (either semester). 

electives and Requirements toward majors and 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Charles L. Jacobs, Dean 


The upper division embraces the last two years of the college course. 
students are re-evaluated for admission to this division. The basis of 
dmission to the teacher-certificating courses includes scholarship, physi- 
al fitness, social and moral qualifications and professional promise. 
Zach case is carefully reviewed, and acceptable students are duly notified 
‘efore upper division work is started. 


It is here in the upper division that the definite professional work is 
egun. Those students who up to their entrance into upper division have 
ot yet determined upon a major field must at this time do so. The 
ecision must be made to enter one of the curricula leading to teaching 
redentials in the fields of kindergarten—primary, elementary, junior 
igh school, home economics, industrial education, art or physical educa- 
ion, or to affiliate with one of the presecondary, noncredential curricula 
1 the field of English, history or home economics. Those who elect to 
lajor in one of the latter groups may secure a teaching credential by 
forking a fifth year in some one of the several colleges in this State 
‘hich are authorized to prepare and certificate senior high school teachers. 
‘he head of the department in which the student registers becomes the 
tudent’s chief adviser. To this adviser the student should go for all 
rogram making and other curricular and professional problems. 
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It is highly desirable that the student make his choice of department 
major with great care. Personal preference, individual qualifications anc 
future ambitions should be carefully weighed. It should be kept in min¢ 
that change of department after entering the upper division is likely t 
prove costly in both units and time. Should the student desire to change 
his major, he should consult the Dean of the upper division before seeing 
either the head of his department or the head of the department he desires 
to enter. The Dean of the upper division will thereafter handle the cas 
and notify the student and the heads of the departments concerned wher 
the change is consummated. Change from one department to anothe! 
may be made only at the close of any semester. 

Upper division work covers 60 to 64 units of required professiona 
courses in education and the student’s major field of teaching, ant 
electives. Not more than 40 units may be taken in the field of education 
and not less than 40 units of the total requirements for upper divisio1 
must be selected from upper division courses. The upper limits of depart 
mental requirements are set by the State Board of Education. In th 
fields of education, art, home economics, and industrial education, thi 
limit is 50 units; in physical education it is 24 units. Units taken i 
excess of these amounts in any department major can not be credited fo 
eraduation. 

Upper division courses are numbered from 100 to 199. Lower divisiol 
courses carry numbers below 100. 

Students who desire to make a success of their future teaching worl 
should keep in mind the fact that not alone scholarship but also socia 
ability and moral character are of primary importance. All upper divi 
sion students are therefore urged to actively enter the social activity 0 
the college, to seek student offices for which they may by disposition b 
qualified, and in all affairs seek to achieve a reputation for living up t 
the social and moral code. 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


All of the curricula in this college except those designated as pre 
secondary curricula, lead to credentials to teach in the public schools 0 
California, The State Board of Education has set up requirements fo 
each of these credentials, and the curricula in the various department 
have been planned to include provisions covering all requirements. Ther 
are certain general requirements to be met by every candidate for a teack 
ing credential, and certain specific requirements for each type of ere 
dential. 


General requirements for all credentials obtained through this Collegs 


1. Completion of a four-year college course with a bachelor’s degree 
preceded by graduation from a four-year high school. 


2. A recommendation from the school or department of education ¢ 
the institution that the applicant shows promise of success as 
teacher. | 


3. A certificate that the applicant is physically and mentally fit t 
teach, 


4. 
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Certain minimum academic and professional work including : 


a. State law requirement in American Constitution. 


All candidates for teaching credentials are required to pass a 
course in Principles and Provisions of the Constitution of not 
less than two semester hours, taken in a California teacher-train- 
ing institution. In this institution, this requirement is satisfied 
by Political Science 1B. 


b. A minimum of 16 semester hours of work in the fields of science, 
Iinglish, social science and physical education. 


ce. A minimum of 15 semester hours of professional work in eduea- 
tion including: 


1. An orienting course giving a broad view of scope and historical 
development of the problems of American education, covered 
in this college by Education 57, Introduction to Education, 
which is prerequisite to all education courses in the upper 
division. 

2. A course dealing with the aims, scope and desirable outcome 
of the elementary or secondary school. 


3. A course in educational psychology. 


4. Principles of teaching with directed teaching in appropriate 
fields, and suitable methods courses. Requirements vary in 
the different fields and for different credentials. 


CURRICULA LEADING TO TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


1. Elementary School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to an elementary 


b. 


credential. 


Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school 
subjects, with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No 
credit may be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in 
preparation in the statutory subjects. Methods courses in the pre- 
scribed major and minor fields are professional courses in education. 


Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. 


2. Kindergarten-Primary Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a kinder- 


b. 


garten-primary credential. 


Each candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school 
subjects, with not less than eight units in directed teaching. No 
credit may be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in 
preparation in the statutory subjects. Methods courses in the pre- 
seribed major and minor fields are professional courses in education. 


Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. 
4—-4747 


Maree 
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3. Junior High School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a junior high 
school credential. 

a. Each candidate must complete at least 18 units in professional 
courses in education, including not less than 4 units in directed 
teaching. 

b. Hach candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects 
taught in high school, or a major in education and two minors in 
high school subjects. 


4. Combinations of Curricula. 


Each of the above curricula requires four years. Combinations 
leading to two credentials may be made, but will require a longer 
time for completion. 

For possible combinations of curricula see page 49. 


5. Pre-Secondary School Teachers’ Curriculum. 


a. Hach candidate must complete at least 12 units in professional 
courses in education. 


b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects or 
subject fields usually taught in high schools. 
c. No credential is given until graduate requirements for secondary 
certification have been completed. 
At present, the college offers presecondary curricula in the fields of 
history, English and home economics. 


6. Curricula Leading to Special Credentials in the Secondary School 
Subjects. 


The college has four departments offering curricula which lead to 
special credentials on the secondary level. 
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Surriculum leading to Special Credential in Art. 

b. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Home Making. 

ce. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Industrial Education. 
d. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Physical Education. 


In the art, home making, and industrial education departments the can- 
didate must complete a major of fifty units in his chosen field. In the 
physical education department the major requirement is twenty-four 
units. In all departments a minimum of fifteen semester hours in educa- 
tion, including not less than four units of directed teaching, are required. 
For minor requirements see the section dealing with the department 
concerned. 


It is understood that proficiency in any part of the curricula herein 
provided for, when properly ascertained by the faculty of the college, 
shall be deemed sufficient satisfaction of the items of the curriculum 
covered ; provided, that no student shall be graduated from any curriculum 
on less than 30 units of work done in residence. 


A student teacher shall receive credit only for teaching done in a eol- 
lege training school, or as an assistant to a regularly certificated teacher 
who shall supervise the work, unless supervision is provided by the college. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Mary E. T. Croswell 
Austine I. Camp 
Walter L. Cheever 
Ruth M. Doolittle, B.A. 
Isabel Morton Fish 
Fred L. Griffiin, B.A. 
Roy Lawhorne. 


1. General Requirements for Graduation With a Major in Art. 

Candidates for degrees with a major in art must fulfill all the State 
Board and general institutional requirements which are set forth on 
pages 29-37. 


2. Departmental Requirements. 
Lower Division: Beginnings are made in lower division toward the 
the department major. There is a definite sequence of preliminary 
art courses preparatory for the upper division professional work. 


Units 
tee teeeetonen «ang |) -OOlOl. 222 8 ne a 
I SEO a a a ng ee ng wir i 
Arey @-—Applied Design, Toys---_—~__ _-_-- _* = 2 
rie ye tae eo DCSE ao oe a ge ee 2 
Art... 10).>—Hlementary,, Freehand ;.Drawing--~—.-_.--+.=+-+- 2, 
ie dt ore Va terranes he BATE OE etchant eas — Sint eA 
EE CRS PTT oe Sea oe ee eee ee ae eee es tT 
Art 13: —Pencil Sketching and Composition__—~~~~~~- ee Ie | 
Miptie (doen Pontenetitwelite st lest shes yen bree leu 2 
et 1 see blicwschoour Arts 228 2) as- sorbose IG ssilee 2 


° 
Upper Division: Thirty-three units of upper division courses in art 
are required for the major. 


Units 
Art 101 :—Advanced Design: and: Color_._-2- -+_ ++ 2--++--+ Z 
Peer hikes AoW Gly This eo a ee = See aes 1 
eet ete Gn Vine es stk ett BA oe ee hee ea eS i! 
met 1 =——Fouse ~Desizn: Stet ie. Ne he SSeS my. oY 
tai 4 vewelr yo ii so win es ee ee BS 2, 
real hp Ge Oostinie > lesivir 22a nosee sa sso ors Sth sh yp 
ar wl SOT LOT ai oe Ee nt a ee 3 
aie 1072.—Applied..Design (extiles).+--.__- --_+_._--—- ar a 
Seetens hy ee erther odie ls ieee 2a OS Se Se pe 
Peete 110) are rN eeiow OL! 2.2 oe 2 
STE ee Ee Crh 0k a ee ee ae a ee ee aT 1 
RE, re V1 aN NE nce ea iterate 2 
eT Leow Vrerior. LICCOra tion: opie nineteen ene Si Ae 2 
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2. Departmental Requirements—Continued. Units 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life_i_2 + ~---_______-__ 2 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Lifes__...__.__-—__ 2 
Art 116 —lLandscape Painting—Oils ~_..-______________-__ 2 
Art 118A—Art Appreciation —.-.1_2.4_ 20 2 1 
Art, JI8B—Art Appreciation:(. 2C_2) gral eee 1 
Art 120 —Figure Composition—Oil Painting_____________- a 

Total required arts courses2b_ eee 50 


Minor. Each candidate for graduation with a major in art may com- 
plete a minor selected from the following fields: 


English Industrial Edueation 
Home Economics Music 
Social Sciences Physical Edueation 


Foreign Language 


Credentials 


a. Special secondary credential in art. Students receiving the degree 
with a major in art also earn a teaching credential which permits them 
to teach art in the elementary, junior high or high school. 


b. Junior high school credential may be obtained in addition to the 
special secondary, by completing twelve additional units in education 
during an additional semester or in summer sessions. 


c. General elementary credential may be obtained in addition to the 
special secondary, by completing 254 additional units in the field of 
elementary education during additional semesters or summer sessions. 


d. General secondary credential. In order to obtain a general secondary 
credential, in addition to the art credential, the student will have to 
work an additional year at an institution authorized to give this ere- 
dential. M4 


e. Supervisor’s credential. In addition to the certification for teaching 
art in elementary and secondary schools, the requirements for a super- 
visor’s credential in art may be met by the following courses: 


Education 195 (Art)—Organization, Objectives and Super- 


vision of Instruction in Art Education_________-_______ 3 units 
Education 195A (Art)—Problems of Supervision in Art 
Hducation * oe en ne ee eee 3 units 


See Education Courses, page 58. 


Students wishing an art major and another credential will, in general, 
find time is saved by first majoring in the art department. 


Students wishing to register in the art department to take foundational 
courses for the purposes of illustration, costume design, commercial art 
and the crafts may arrange to do so by consulting the head of the 
department. 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR 
IN ART 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Units 
Hducation 175—Educational Psychology ~-...._._-_------_.----~-- 3 
Education 190A (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Art, Elementary__-__ 2 
mrp 101—Advanced Design and Color________________-_1___+_-_- 
ES ccheEVL CMTC TTS wt ee ea le re sk ye 
Art 103—House Design or 
re jAmhienreLrawing..from, life... 2. tee 1 
ME Tame OE VAs oe ks ee ee qi 
PUN ect LCP eee nr oe eS ne a ee eg 3 
emer | SCAT LOT acl ODA ik oe has oy a 4 
143 
Second Semester 
Education 190B (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Art, Secondary_____~ 2 
m1; —Applied Design, Textiles—o 2-2 es ooo ee 2 
een Cont ninne Design toe tees ee oe ee TE VOI 2 
erat iitLeriony Decoration £22.20! et Seek Se we 
Pe Ves ==) ODCT FEyiVisiOn = ae TO ee ie Boe NS Oe ete 6 
Ea eV ELT y eee See eee eg ee ES ee ee a Ps 
Art 102B—Weaving —_______- oe Late eI aed ig: lorie 4h alae Yactatit Mlee Sw rt 
eS SR ER ad a CDA NTO Bae ce ape gt etl yn ll A 4 
173 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
Education 173—Secondary Education ~.---_-___--__--__-__------ a 
Education 192A (Art)—Directed Teaching_____-_-____---_-_-~_~- Eg yy. 
mrt16—Landscape Painting, Oils.__.-JS).22h29- ber seawall 2 
Art 115B—Drawing and Painting from Life___________~_ Seer: pee 2 
meeros—4 leather i beolinge -umicor!) o furcek So eek ee 2 
Art 118A—Art Appreciation ~___---_- Ie ey ee eer es 1 
Pee SECOUChtIGN IGLA{0 = 0-9 1 eee hee were eee 4 
ERE Pe ated WERT, Cys Ben Oe el ei a. ee ie eee eee eS 3 
144 
Second Semester 
Education 192B (Art)—Directed Teaching_________-_--___---_-- 3 
Beet ArTt Needlework See ese eee) Je een Be 
Art 120—Figure Composition; Oil Painting____________________ 2 
Series —ATt Appreciation suc. oe ee oe OMBAM tif 
PONE DIN Cine 53. ve Bo eo ee ak 
Physical Education 161B______ JE A PERCE D EGE OB ON 4 
evel ppert Wivieion fi) sda wie. fore ude Ye ec jebuen 5 
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MINORS IN ART 


The art department is offering two minors—one a teaching minor, 
including some methods and directed teaching, and the other an academic 
minor intended for those students who desire technical art training only. 

Students in the academic departments of the college, who do not receive 
a teaching credential with their degree, may substitute upper division art 
courses for those marked with an asterisk * in the minor as set up below. 


Lower Division __—___ witb wo ees eee eee 6 or 138 units 
Art  1—Design and Color) = 2 units 
*Art 19—Public, School. Art=_ =. 4.2 eee 5 BARS 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing_________ 2 units 
Art 11—Water Color 22.22 eee 2 units 
Art 12—~DLettering-.. 2 2 ee eee 1 unit 
*Art 38—Applied Design—Toys___-________.____ 2 units 
*Art 14—Poster, or 2 ; 
*Art B-—-Stage Design Si Paes Beare & sib i 
Upper Division,..3 36-20 3 oe 6 or 12 units » 
*Wducation 190A (Art)—-Teachers’ Course in Dle- 
mentary, Art: ..222)..4.200 eee 2 units 
*Hducation 192A (Art)—Directed Teaching______ 1 unit 
Art 118A-B—Art Appreciation ~_________-_____ 2 units 
Art 115A—Figure Drawing from Life_________- 1 unit 


Students who take the professional minor in art must do Hdueation 
192A (Art) under the direction of the art department. 


DESCRIPTION OF ART COURSES 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 1. Design and Color (2). 

The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are | 
the foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving original 
studies in spacing, line, composition and color harmony, as applied to 
borders, surfaces and textiles. 


Art 2. Basketry (1). | 


This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyeing 
and staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven baskets 
from original designs. Raffia, reed, and native materials are used. 

The handicraft arts of the American Indians, and other peoples, both 
ancient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs or tracings 
are made and reports given. 


Art 3. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 

The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, 
constructed with cardboard, beaver-board, and wood. Painted with poster 
and enamel paint. Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 10. 


| 
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Art 5. Stage Design (2). 

Problems of color, costume, and lighting for the staging of plays, 
developed to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full 
proportions. Prerequisite: Art 1 and 10. 


Art 10. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 


Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical appli- 
eation of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, 
street scenes, and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade. 
Pencil rendering. 


Art 11. Water Color Painting (2). 
Still life compositions in water color. Prerequisite: Art 10. 


Art 12. Lettering (1). 

Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush, 
and pen in their application to poster illumination, and illustration. 
Design the basis of fine lettering. 


_ Art 13. Pencil Sketching and Composition (1). 


Outdoor sketching of landscape, trees, buildings. Pencil is the medium 
used. Prerequisite: Art 10. 


Art 14. Poster (2). 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of designs 
are made with application to the commercial and theater poster in black 
and white and color. Prerequisite: Art 1+10412. 

Art 15. Figure Drawing from Life (1). 
Fundamental construction in drawing the human figure. 


Art 19. Public School Art (2). 


Offered for the general professional department. The problems are 
arranged to meet the needs of elementary school teachers. They are 
based upon the principles of design, and, where possible, are developed 
with industrial application. 

Poster, furniture, fabric, and toy designs are developed through paper 
cutting, and made with paper, cardboard, or other suitable material. 

Stick and linoleum block printing in practical problems with color on 
paper and cloth. 

Modeling animals, tiles, and small figure compositions, with plasticine 
and casting in plaster. 

Problems in sewing and making booklets and covering boxes. 

All problems have an industrial application. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Art 101. Advanced Design and Color (2). 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 102A. Weaving (1). 


This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving from 
earliest times. Looms are assembled and put into working order; small 
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looms for making Oriental rugs and woven tapestry are constructed, and 
weaving by cards is illustrated. Students may exercise personal choice 
in use of materials and of articles woven. 


Art 102B. Weaving (1). 


This course affords practice in the various methods by which the craft 
becomes an expression of art—employing color, line, and texture as a 
medium, it covers the ground from mere weave effects to the coverlet— 
types of weaving, overshot, double faced and double woven fabrics, The 
place of weaving in the history of civilization is discussed. Prerequisite: 
Art 102A. 


Art 102C. Weaving (3). 


This advanced course in weaving gives a comprehensive study of fabries 
and their make-up. It offers an opportunity for a sustained effort in weay- 
ing, such as the weaving of a coverlet, yardage for garments, linens, ete. 
The progressive development of weaving throughout the ages and among 
different peoples and its dissemination throughout the world will be care- 
fully considered, as well as Colonial weaving and present centers of the 
industry in our own country. 


Art 103. House Design (1). 


Lectures on the history and appreciation of architecture and studies 
of exteriors and interiors as applied to the home. <A study of the materials 
used in house construction; drawing original plans to seale. 


Art 104. Jewelry (2). 


Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, 
polishing and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 


Art 105. Costume Design (2). 


Study of mass, line, and composition in relation to the human figure as 
applied to costume. Original designs are made for the modern house 
and street costume, as well as for stage, festival, and pageantry. Pencil, 
ink, and water color rendering. Lecture on historic costumes. Pre 
requisite: Art 1. 


Art 106. Pottery (3). 


A study is made of the composition clays and glazes; hand building 
and decorating forms from original designs; casting and pouring of forms; 
actual practice in using the kiln. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 107. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). 
Original designs are applied to textiles. Hmphasis is given to design 
and color in batik, tie and dye, ete. Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 101. 


Art 108. Leather Tooling (2). 


Original designs developed in leather tooling and staining applied to 
the making of bags, purses, and book covers. Modern and antique styles 
studied. Prerequisite: Art 1. 
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Art 110. Art Needlework (2). 

The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium 
for reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, 
millinery, and all problems to which needlework is applied. Prerequisite: 
Art 1. 

Art 112. Bockbinding (1). 

Instruction in the mending, sewing, and binding of books. 
Art 113. Modeling (2). 

Modeling from east and life; casting. 


Art 114. Interior Decoration and House Furnishings (2). 


Lectures on appreciation of art in the home with practical application 


of the principles of design and color used in decorating and furnishing. 


This course includes the choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hang- 
ings, china, and the study of period furniture. Training is given in 
rendering elevations and perspective in color through problems involving 


the treatment of walls, floors, ceiling, and furniture. Prerequisite: Art 1. 


| Art 115A. Figure Drawing from Life (1). 


Lectures on anatomical construction of the human figure, application, 


drawing from life, head and costumed model with charcoal, chalk. 


Art 115B. Drawing and Painting from Life (2). 
From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. Oil painting. 
Prerequisite: Art 115A. 


Art 116. Landscape Painting—Oils (2). 
Painting in oil, landseape composition. Prerequisite: Art 10, 11, 18. 


/ Art 118A-B. Art Appreciation and History (1—1). 


Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ings. Text—Art Through the Ages—Gardner. 


Art 120. Figure Composition—Oil Painting (2). 
Decorative compositions in various media, applied to beautifying wall 


“gpaces in the home and in public buildings. Prerequisite: Art 115A 
‘and 116. 


Education 190A (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art. 
See education courses, page 55. 


Education 190B (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art. 


See education courses, page 55. 


Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching. 
See education courses, page 57. 


Education 195A (Art). Organization, Objectives and Supervision of 


Instruction in Art Education. 
See education courses, page 58. 


Education 195B (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education. 
See education courses, page D8. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D. 
Elizabeth L. Bishop, Ed. D. 
Roy P. Hichelberger, M.A. 
Hdith M. Leonard, M.A. 
Elsie Pond, M.A. 

Laura Specht Price, M.A. 
William Scalapino, B.A. 


A. Majors Offered in the Field of Education. 
1. Kindergarten-Primary Education. 
2. Elementary Education. 
3. Junior High School Education. 


B. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Any of the 


A 


Above Fields. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in education must fulfill all 
the State Board and general institutional requirements which are 
set forth on pages 29-37. 


Introduction to Education is prerequisite to all other courses and 
Should be taken in the sophomore year. This should be followed 
with educational psychology in the junior year. General psy- 
chology is a prerequisite to these courses. 


. Proficiency in the subjects of the elementary fields. Before reg- 


istration for directed teaching, students in this department must 
demonstrate proficiency in penmanship and spelling, demonstrated 
by passing the standard examinations which are given twice a year. 


. Mathematics 10. The course in arithmetic for teachers given in 


this department assumes proficiency in the fundamental operations 
in arithmetic. An examination is given twice each year to deter- 
mine this proficiency. Students who fail will be required to bring 
their skill up to standard before admission to the course. A coach- 
ing class will be formed for such students when necessary, but since 
this work is not of college grade, the expense of the coaching must 
be borne by the students who take it. 

Mathematics 10 does not reduce the 6 units of mathematies 
required for all students. It is an additional requirement in this 
department. 


Science credit. Six units of chemistry, physics, physiology or 
zoology taken in high school may be allowed on the science require 
ment, but with no reduction of total units required. When this 
Substitution is made, six general electives will replace the six science 
units. 
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Work taken in college in fulfillment of the natural séience 
requirement must include at least two units of laboratory credit. 


6. Social Science. If History of the United States is not elected, then 
| Political Science 1B must be completed as well as History of the 
Americas. 


=I 


| Physical education. All men enrolled in the elementary education 
department will be required to take Physical Education 2B, Theory 
and Practice in the Organization and Leading of Groups of Activ- 
ity, in place of one-half unit of the physical education requirement 
for men. 


8. Scholarship requirement. The average of all the grades received 
in education courses must not fall below one grade point per unit. 


9. Directed teaching requirements. Before a student may begin 
¢ directed teaching, he must complete the proficiency tests in the ele- 
mentary subjects, as described in (3) and (4) of this section. 


Scholastic standing. Before a student may register for directed 
teaching he must have maintained an average of one grade point 
per registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should his average drop below 
“©,” the student may not reregister for directed teaching until the 
average grade becomes satisfactory. 

No student may be graduated without an average grade of “C” 
| in directed teaching. In case the average teaching grade falls below 
. this standard, additional units beyond the total of 124 must be 
| earned in directed teaching, until the average grade reaches the 
standard set. 

Students with advanced standing may not receive college credit 
| for experience in teaching before they have satisfactorily completed 
at least two units of directed teaching in this institution. 


C. Special Requirements for Graduation. 
1. Majors covering the kindergarten-primary fields to the third grade 
inclusive. 
| a. Minors—Hach candidate for graduation must complete two 
minors selected preferably from among the following: 


Music Physical Education 

Art English 
As many courses as possible should be pursued in the other two 
fields. 


b. Proficiency in music. Before the kindergarten-primary major 
may register for directed teaching she must demonstrate pro- 
ficiency in playing accompaniments to simple rhythms and 
melodies, and have the ability to sing in tune. 

c. Proficiency in nature study is also required before registering for 
directed teaching. 


Proficiency in vocal music and nature study will be satisfactorily 
demonstrated by completing the courses in the departmental 
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curricula. Proficiency in piano will be determined through 
standard examination given twice a year. 


2. Majors covering the elementary and junior high school fields. 


a. Minors—Each candidate for graduation must complete tw 
minors selected from the following fields: 


English Music 

Social Science Art 

Home Economics Physical Education 
Industrial Arts Natural Sciences 


Foreign Languages 


b. Candidates qualifying for a junior high school credential ma 
earn it in one of three ways: 


1. 


By majoring in junior high school education and minoring i 
two subjects taught in junior high school. 


. By taking the combined elementary and junior high schoc 


curriculum and minoring in two subjects taught in elementar 
and junior high schools. 


. By fulfilling the requirements of one of the major subject 


offered in this institution, completing a minor in a subjec 
taught in junior high school, and completing the followin 
educational requirement: 


Units 
Introduction, to. Hidnucation 2202. eee 3 
Hducational’ Psychology” 2o22e. = o_o eee 3 
Principles of Junior High Education___________ 3 
Junior High School Procedure________________ 3 
Introduction to Teaching—Junior High-______~_ = 
Directed Teaching—Junior High-_-____________ -+ 


: Principles of Junior High School should be taken in th 


junior year, preferably after Educational Psychology, bu 
may be taken concurrently. 


. Junior High School Procedure follows the course in Principle 


and may be taken concurrently with the succeeding course 
Introduction to Teaching. 


. Directed Teaching is reserved for the senior year. 


It is suggested that those planning to qualify for the kinder 


garten-primary or for the elementary credential should elect th 
following courses in their freshman and sophomore years: 


Units 
Art '1—Design ‘and: Colorzi2_<s2. 4 18 eee ys 
Art 19—Publie School “Arti l_— ease eae 2 
English 82B—English Survey__________-__-_-____ 3 


or 
English 40—World Literature ___________________ a 
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Units 
Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematies_______ 3 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health_______ 2 
Industrial Education 129—Industrial Art_________ 2 
Music 1—Principles of Music____2_____ = ye 


38. Combinations of majors. 


Combinations of these majors may be made, but will require a 
longer time for completion. A student who desires to qualify for 
credentials in two of these fields must take, in an additional 
semester, certain additional requirements as follows: 


a. Kindergarten-Primary Department majors who desire the ele- 
mentary credential must take in addition to the departmental 
requirements the following courses: 


; Units 
Ladilementary. Proceduresisusstt nite! Bsoceytt > HS 
(Spring, senior year) 
2. Directed Teaching, Elementary___._._._._.__.._._______ 4 
(Fall, additional semester) 
Pee eSiCE Curation: ef eo fy See ee? ee 2 


(Fall, additional semester) 


b. Elementary Department majors who desire a_kindergarten- 
primary credential must take in addition to the departmental 
requirements, the following courses: 


Units 

Lamoctearten. Procedure. — 22 serene eS 3 
(Fall, senior year) 

2. Kindergarten-Primary Activities __________________ a 
(Spring, senior year) 

3. Music for Plays, Festivals, and Pageants___________ 1 
(Spring, senior year, or fall of additional semester ) 

a eicindergarten-Prinarys Music —....-._... 2 
(Spring, senior year, or fall of additional semester) 

Pee er enrren se Orel: oe eee oe OR ge) SS 2 
(Spring, senior year, or fall of additional semester) 

6. Physical Education 162—Theory and Practice______ 3 
(Fall, additional semester) 

7. Directed Teaching, Kindergarten____._.......______ 4 


(Fall, additional semester) 


ce. Elementary Department majors who desire a junior high school 
credential must take in addition to the departmental require- 
ments the following courses: 


Units 

Lo Prnciples-of Junior High School._.-0. 3 
(Fall, senior year) 

2. Junior High School Procedure_________.._________ 3 
(Spring, fourth year) 

3. Introduction to Teaching Junior High School_______ 2 
(Spring, senior year) 

4. Directed Teaching Junior High School_____________ 4 


(Additional semester) 


Education Department 


d. Junior High School Department majors who desire an elemen 
tary credential must take in addition to the departmental 
requirements the following courses: 


Units 

1. Primary Procedure. 34.442 3. 2052 3ee eee 3 
(Fall, senior year) 

2. Elementary Procedure —..---_220 i ee 34 

(Spring, senior year) | 

3. Introduction to Teaching, Elementary__---_-----~-~- a 
(Fall or spring, senior year) 

4. Music, Education (12 434.4--4- ee eee 2 
(Fall, additional semester) 

5. Children’s Lateraturevliuuul! 218002 eee #i 


6. Parent Education : 2123205. 3uie ol Set eee 
(Fall, additional semester) 

7. Directed Teaching, Klementary__----------~~- SHG eg 
(Fall, additional semester ) 
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DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATION COURSES 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education (3). 

This is a general introduction to the various fields of educational thought 
and practice. This course is required of all candidates for any form of 
California teachers’ recommendation and should precede all other courses 
in education. Lectures, readings, reports, and discussions. Hither semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Education 117. History of Education in the United States (2). 

A study and interpretation of American educational progress and cur- 
rent practice. It deals with the more important problems of present day 
education in the light of their historical development. Readings, reports, 
discussions. 


Education 120. New Procedure in Teaching Reading (2). 


The object of this course is to review the recent developments in 
teaching reading which have resulted from several carefully conducted 
scientific experiments. (Not offered in 1933-384.) 


Education 136A. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). 


An elementary course dealing with the problems of administration, 
interpretation and use of educational tests and measurements, including 
some discussion of informal objective tests. 


Education 136B. Educational Measurements (2). 


An advanced course in examination methods; laboratory work; indi- 
vidual mental measurements; diagnostic methods. Opportunity for 
advanced students to do supervised research work. (Not offered in 
1983-34. ) 


Education 137. Educational Statistics (2). 


The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the field 
of education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of aver- 
ages, of variability, of correlation, and the use of the frequency curve. 
Graphic representation of statistical data. 


Education 139. Public Education in California (2). 


General problems of school administration discussed from the functional 
standpoint, as related to the California school system and its laws. (Not 
offered in 1933-34.) 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 


This course is designed to make the pupil acquainted with the aims and 
practices of pupil classification and the methods of vocational guidance. 
The course presupposes some acquaintance with intelligence tests and 
educational measurements. 


Education 157. Educational Periodicals (1). 


A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Read- 
ings, discussions, reports. 
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Education 159. Home Background and Parent Education (1). 


A study of the principles and methods involved in the various types of 
parent education including child study groups, mothers’ clubs and parent- 
teacher organizations. 


Education 162. Kindergarten-Primary Play Activities (3). 


In this course a study of the play materials used, such as building 
blocks, toys, nature material, and playground apparatus, will be made. 
Principles underlying the selection of play materials for children will be 
emphasized and opportunity afforded for experience in applying the method 
of using these materials. 


Education 170. Philosophy of Education (2). 

An intensive study of philosophy of education in relation to life, aim- 
ing toward formulation of a working philosophy of education for life 
needs. 


Education 171. The Principal and His School (3). 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. 
Means of securing improvement in instruction; classification and promo- 
tion of pupils; retardation; effective use of the school plant; program 
making; extracurricular activities. (Not offered in 1933-34.) 


Education 172. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2). 


This course will set forth the important new practices and the better 
known experiments in education now being carried on. The object will 
be to evaluate these practices and experiments in terms of theory, prac- 
tice, and results. 


Education 173. Secondary Education (2). 


A special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the 
American secondary school in the light of its historical development and 
HKuropean backgrounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school 
and elementary school on the one hand and to the problem of higher 
edueation on the other. 


Education 174. Principles of Junior High School Education (3). 


Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. 
The place and function of the junior high school, the character of its 
pupils, its organization and course of study, and its relation to the 
elementary school and to the senior high school. 


Education 175. Educational Psychology (3). 


The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. The 
original nature of man and his development with emphasis on individual 
differences due to environment and heredity and their influence upon i 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. 

This course requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psycholow 
Hither semester. 


Education 176. Advanced Educational Psychology (2). 


A course offered for students who have shown exceptional ability in 
the educational psychology course. Each student will elect and pursue 
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throughout the term some particular problem of special interest. (Not 
offered in 1933-384.) 


Education 176. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (2). 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of various 
school subjects with special attention to the most recent experiments and 
latest findings. 


Education 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school child 
in relation to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physical 
basis of education, the general laws of growth, physical defects, the health 
of the school child, and preventive mental hygiene. Hither semester. 


Education 178. Educational Sociology (2). 


The influence of the nature of our form of society and government 
upon the character of our schools. The way groups operate and the con- 
sequence of this operation as it affects school work. The school as an 
agency of meeting and effecting social changes. 


Education 180. Character Education (2). 


A study of the various means employed to ineuleate the habits of 
conduct deemed essential to effective living in a democratic society and 
an evaluation of the different methods used to foster moral living. (Not 
offered in 1933-84. ) 


Education 181. Child Study (2). 

This course considers the outstanding behavior problems of young 
children and the application of the principles of mental hygiene and 
psychology to their successful solution. Stress will be laid on the pre- 
vention of mental and personality disorders. Various types of records 
will be studied. Observation and diagnosis of cases are required. 


Education 190. 


_ All 190 courses are methods courses. Symbols in parentheses after the 
‘number indicate the department. 


Education 190A (Art). Teachers’ Courses in Art, Elementary (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in the elementary schools. 
‘Making of original problems, and developing courses of study. 


Education 190B (Art). Teachers’ Course in Art, Secondary (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in the secondary schools. 
“Making of courses of study and collection of illustrative material. 


Education 190 (K.). Kindergarten Procedure (3). 


This course emphasizes ‘the importance of understanding children— 
their needs—characteristics and differences—as a foundation for scientific 
teaching. A study is made of the selection of subject matter—activities 
‘and methods in the kindergarten-primary school. Hach student will be 
expected to choose and study in detail a problem in which she is especially 
interested. This course is correlated with supervised observation and 
participation in the kindergarten. 
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Education 190 (P.). Primary Procedure (3). 


A practical study of the materials, their organization, and possible 
procedures in terms of activities or units of work. The course is designed 
to promote mental development based upon an understanding of the 
child’s social and emotional set-up. 


Education 190 (Elem.). Elementary Procedure (3). 


A practical study of the materials, their organization, and possible 
procedure in the subjects of the elementary school in terms of activities, 
units of work, problems, projects, and laboratory work. The course 
puts emphasis on academic results with the child as the center of the 
curriculum. 


Education 190 (J. H.). Junior High School Procedure (3). 


Modern procedure in classroom practice in junior high schools. The 
project method, the socialized recitation, examination and testing methods, 
teaching how to study will be subjects for special consideration. 


Education 190 (H. E.). Teaching Methods (Household Science) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems 
of food and cleaning, including methods of presentation of subject matter, 
reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching and 
book reviews. 


Education 190 (H. A). Teaching Methods (Household Art) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems 
of clothing and house furnishing; including methods of presentation of 
subject matter, reviews of various courses of study, discussion of various 
administrative problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in 
teaching, and book reviews. 


Education 190 (I. E.).. Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion (3). 

This course is offered as an opportunity for students to devote them- 
selves to the solution of many of the numerous problems confronting 
teachers of shop subjects. Shop organization, courses of study, methods 
of teaching, extracurricular activities, etc., form topics for study and 
discussion. 

Education 190 (Mus. E.). Music Education (2). 

Organization, methods of procedure and administration of music in the 
elementary grades. 

Education 190. Music (K. P.) (2). 

Music for kindergarten-primary teachers. 


Education 191. 


All 191 courses are introductory courses. Symbols in parentheses after 
the number indicate the department. 
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Education 191 (K. P.-El.-J. H.) (2). 


An observation, participation, conference course dealing with the 
kindergarten, elementary and junior high schools, and with classroom 
management. 

Prerequisite to Education 192 (K. P.-El.-J. H.). 


Education 191 (I. E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2). 


This course is a survey of the field of industrial arts education and is 
designed to make the student acquainted with the common method of 
solving problems of the course content and of planning the industrial 
education program in various schools. It includes also discussion regard- 
ing the purchase of equipment and the handling of supplies. 


Education 192. 


All Education 192 courses are directed teaching courses. Symbols 
in parentheses after the number indicate the department. 


Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching (2) (3). 


Teaching of design, painting, modeling, and art crafts in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared material, and 
discussion. 


Education 192 (K. P.-El.-J. H.). Directed Teaching (4-8). 


Practical experience in teaching in the field for which the candidate is 
registered. 

Prerequisite: Education 190 and the course Education 191 required for 
the credential being earned. 


Education 192 (H. A.). Directed Teaching (Household Art) (3). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
expert teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference, and dis- 
zussion. For all students working for a credential or degree in this field. 


Education 192 (H. E.). Directed Teaching (Household Science) (2). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
expert teachers in household science. Classroom work, conference, and 
liscussion. For all students working for a credential or degree in this 
jeld. 


aa 192 (P. E.). Directed Teaching in Physical Education 


This includes directed teaching in the various phases of physical eduea- 
jon and recreation. The students are assigned to assist in various 
‘lasses, on the playgrounds, and in different sports. Practice teaching is 
inder supervision in the elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. 


Education 192 (I. E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (5). 


By practical experience under the direction of a supervisor it is planned 
0 give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
seaching and the theory of education which have previously been presented 
ind discussed in other courses. This teaching is carried through two 
semesters in the public schools of the city. 
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Education 195. 


This number is applied to the courses in supervision of teaching. The 
symbol in parentheses refers to the department concerned. 


Education 195A (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 


Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision of 
art education. Type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, 
evaluation of teachers’ efficiency, and office organization will be the basis 
of this course. 


Education 195B (Art). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Art Education (3). 


In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the 
art supervisor in elementary education and the relationship to the 
principal and teachers in such a system. 

General principles affecting classroom teaching of art, teachers’ meet- 
ings and personal conferences with teachers will be discussed. 


Education 195 (Elem.). School Administration and Supervision (3). 


The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of 
administration and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary for 
the efficient conduct of a school. Selection and rating of teachers, cur 
riculum making, etc. 


Education 195 (J. H. S.). The Administration of a Junior High 
School (3). 


The special purpose of this course is to review the development of the 
junior high school, study the existing forms of organization, give informa- 
tion as to its special functions, and to advise as to curricula and courses 
of study, methods of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and adminis- 
tration and scheduling of classes. 


Education 195A (I. E.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Industrial Education (3). 


The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties 
and functions of the supervisors. Special consideration is given to the 
objectives in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the 
supervisor and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, the 
administration, and the school system as a whole. 


Education 195B (I. E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial Edu- 

cation (3). | 

In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specific 

problems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial and 

vocational education. Type projects in supervision of instruction, courses 

of study, teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teaching 
efficiency, etc., constitute a part of the work. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


William Ashworth, M.A. 
William C. Maxwell, Ph.D. 
Margaret Burke, M.A. 
Marie J. Davis, B.A. 


1. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in English. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in English must fulfill all the 
State board and general institutional requirements which are set forth 
on pages 29-37. 


2. Specific Departmental Requirements and Recommendations. 


a. 
b. 
ce 


d. 


ERD RS ESET 5 TFG F721 a eae et Ae ier ee 12 


Units 
Maximum units which may be taken in English____________ 40 
Education courses —~_-___---- Osis cule ieee oe 35a cited 12 


Academic list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of A.B., with English as 
a major, must be chosen from the following list of courses, and the 
40 units in upper division work must be selected from the same 
list : 


Art. All courses. 

Education. 57, 117, 170X, 173, 175, 177, 178. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign Language. All courses. 

Industrial Edueation Drawing. 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics. 1, 2, 3A-B, 4A-B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical Education. All courses. 

Psychology and Philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A-B, 5; Physics 20A-B; Botany 40A-B; 
Zoology 60A-B; Physiology 50A-B. 

Social Science. All courses. 


BreP Tuan ae eae oe ee ees Bye 15 


These units must not be in, more than two languages. Hach year 
of high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satis- 
faction of 3 units of this requirement. 


. Additional year course. 


At least six units from one of the following groups: 


1. Foreign Language, additional to d. 
This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 
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Upper Division Requirements. | 
a. Units required in upper division. | 


Courses Required for the Major in English. 


Minor. 
Students majoring in English should select as a minor a subject taught 


English Department 
2. Mathematics: trigonometry, spherical trigonometry, plane 
analytic geometry, college algebra. Introduction to calculus. 
This may be satisfied in part in high school. 
3. Philosophy. 


A student must complete sixty (60) units after he is admitted | 
to upper division. | 

Forty (40) units of the work done by students in the upper divi- 
sion must be made up of upper division subjects. 


. Maxvimum English units in upper division. Not more than 30 


units of upper division courses taken in English after entering the 
upper division will be counted toward the A.B. degree. Twenty-. 
seven units of upper division English are required. | 


ec. Senior transfers to the college. Students with senior standing at 


the time of admission, who transfer to the college from other insti-| 
tutions, must complete at least 18 units in upper division courses, 
including at least 12 units in Hnglish, but no student may be gradu- 
ated from the college with less than 30 units of work completed in 
residence. | 


. Scholarship within the department. The student must have an 


average grade of C (as many grade points as units) in all courses. 
offered as a part of the major. 
pS aaa who fail in the lower division to attain an average of. 
© (one grade point for each unit of work taken), in the English 
aera: may, at the option of the department, be denied the 
privilege of a major in the department. 


Units 
Total required units 20000) OO 39 
Required courses : 
English 18A-B—HEnglish Composition ~--_------~----------- 6 
English 82A-B—History of English Literature-____________~- 6 
English 121—Shakespeare —~-____.....__- 23 eee 3 
English 142—Introduction to Criticism __------------~+--~- 3 
Hnglish 17%—Chaucer “2-2 Bt 
Briglish’ 147—Milton' * 4 ee eee Se | 
English 123—History of the English Novel__-_-------------~ oe | 
English 198—Comprehensive Review ----------~----------~- 0. 
English Electives (courses numbered over 100) —~------------- 12. 


in high school. 


Special Students. | 


A special student who wishes to enroll in any English course may do. 
so, provided: that he is not less than 21 years of age; that he has filed 
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satisfactory written evidence with the Registrar that he is fit to pursue 
the work desired; that the head of the English department under whom 
he plans the greater part of his work gives his written approval. 


Should a special student change his status to that of a regular or 
provisional student he must meet all the requirements demanded of such 
students carrying work in English before he shall receive credit for any 
work done by him as a special student. 


The English A Requirement. 


a. Unless otherwise stated herein, all undergraduate entrants must, at 
the time of their first registration at the college, take an examination 
known and designated as the Hxamination in English A. The purpose of 
this test is to determine the ability of such entrants to write English 


without gross errors in diction, grammar, punctuation, sentence-structure, 


and spelling. 


b. The Examination in English A will be given at the opening of each 
semester on the Saturday preceding the beginning of instruction. If the 
English department finds it necessary, a second examination for late 


-entrants will be held not later than two weeks after the first examination 


in each semester. For either of these examinations, a fee of fifty cents 
($.50) will be charged. Papers submitted in the tests will be graded as 
“passed” or “failed.”’ No papers submitted by students will be returned 


‘to them, once such written tests have been handed to the college exam- 


iners. Any student who is not present at the examination in English A 


which he is required to take will be denied entrance to English courses 
until this examination has been passed. 


ec. Students who do not pass the examination in English A will be 


required to take, immediately following such failure, a course of instruc- 


tion known as English X which gives no credit of any sort toward 
graduation. 


d. Should the student again fail in the Hnglish X course, he will be 
required to repeat the course the next semester of his college residence. 
The course in English X will be given during the fall semester, two hours 
a week. 


e. All students required to enroll in English X shall be charged a fee 
of $5 each, and the charge shall be repeated, without deduction of any 
kind, each time they take the course. 


f. Whenever, in the judgment of the instructor in the class in Hnglish 
X, a student shows sufficient excellence in his work, the, instructor is 


authorized to give him a final passing grade in Hnglish X, and permit him 


to withdraw from attending the class. 


g. The date before such withdrawals are allowed shall be determined 
by the English department. The determining of the portion of the fee, 
if any, that is returnable, shall be made by the head of the English 
department. 


h. All students must pass the Hxaamination in English A or its equiva- 
lent before they may enroll in any English class. No student will be 


recommended for entrance into upper division, nor may any student be 


granted a bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied this requirement. 
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i. Any student who has received a grade of 60 per cent in the Col- 
lege Board Entrance Examination in English 1 will receive credit for 
English A. 

j. A student who enters the college with sixty (60) or more credits or 
units of advanced standing, and who has passed an examination similar 
to the examination in Hnglish A at the institution from which he came, 
or who has completed a course in Hnglish Composition at that institution 
with a grade deemed acceptable by the English department, will be con- 
sidered to have met the English A requirement. 


Comprehensive Final Examination. 


At the beginning of the senior year, the English department requires a 
final examination of all undergraduates majoring in English. This exami- 
nation is a part of the course English 198, Comprehensive Review, and 
shall appear on the student’s program card for his semester’s work. This 
examination, however, does not carry unit value. 


SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR 
IN ENGLISH 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Units 
Hinglish ,122—Shakespeare 0) 2) Seuh.94 s5c et oe eee eee EY 
English 123—History of the English Novel______.____..______.___ 3 
Physical Education" 160A_ 22) > a 4 
Education 174—Principles of Junior High School_______.___ 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology __________________ 3 
Electives— 
English | 
History | 
Language peli. ww) _ Sie en aie ae eee 3 
Home Economics | 
Science 
Art 
— | 
154 
Second Semester 
English 140—Comparative Literature —__._____._-_... 9 ..-_____ = 3 
English 160-—Bible.as..iteratnre_..c 2. 5. 4 at ue ee eee 3 
Physical, Uducation: J60 Be 3 2 a, 3 
Education 191—Junior High School Procedure____._____________ 3 
Electives— 
English 
History a 
Language © "0" VEO OU OR 20 Be eRe eee 6 
Home Economics . 
Science 
Art | 
, 154 


| 


o 
ae) 
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SENIOR YHAR 


First Semester Units 
Petre fe eur linh hesearch Moe ee ee eee 3 
pnt Cancers: Pi ter ete eh yh eh eal 
RBS ALES ra, UTE Bip ag eco Sd hd 2g le Rn ph < 
Pnglish 198—Comprehensive Review ______-_-___--__-------__-_- 0 
ree RTC TOTT LG Preece ee ee 4 
Education 192A-B (J. H.)—Directed Teaching________-__________ 4 
Electives— 
History 1] 
Language | 
Home Economics | 
Science oT MR EE ete iN is he eee hn al ot 3 
Art 
Education 
Sociology J 
164 
Second Semester 
REEL | Pome YELUEy ee te a ee ee 3 
rare 1o0-—Corntemporary ’ Verse Sete Secrest s ee se 3] 
PEL TOT ONL OCL Gul re eee) 1) eile kg Pr Re ee 
RE SCAT OCCT AG CARLES Ea a aa En Bp end ER ae We i 4 
EY UAE SS LOSE CORE ie Pa eee ee Seo eee ee ag een en ee ee oe + 
134 
MINOR IN ENGLISH 
era VISiONe STDS Del ee ee po Oh on. OPN ts 
English 18A and 18B—Composition____________~- 6 units 
Hnglish 27 or 28—Journalism, or 
English 88—Advanced Composition, or 
English 44—-Play Production, or 
English 82A or 82B—Literature Survey, or 
English 81A or 81B—American Literature______ 3 units 
ESAS ty Sale y Dal tahoe eae naar at pinay a piers Peal ae, 2 FAS 12 or 9 units 
Selection from courses numbered above 100. — = 


7 Rite Rg BS oct ASE Son OE OEE ECA See SAPP: YOY, Dou Wate 18 units 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH COURSES 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and Roget’s Thesaurus of English 


Words and Phrases are recommended for courses in the English depart- 


ment. 


English X (noncredit). 


English X is the course prescribed for students who have received 


unsatisfactory grades in the English A examination at entrance. The 


fee is $5 (to be repeated each time the student takes the course). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
English 15. Public Speaking (3). 


Practice in oral rhetoric; exposition and argumentation; organization 
and presentation of suitable platform speeches. Hither semester. 


English 18A-B. Freshman Composition (3-3). 


A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in theme 


writing ; an attempt to develop good taste and an adequate expression in | 


English; assigned readings; personal conferences. 
Second-year Hnglish presupposes the obtaining of a satisfactory grade 


in English 18A-B; otherwise, the permission of the department must 


be secured before enrollment. 


English 27. News Writing (3). 


Principles of news writing. Practice in reporting for college weekly 


and for daily newspapers. Some consideration of the history of journal- | 


ism and of the organization of the modern newspaper. 


English 28. Feature Writing (3). 


Practice in writing interview stories, human interest stories and maga-_ 


zine articles. Consideration of the writing market, the contest field, and 
the correct preparation of manuscripts. 


English 38A-B. Advanced Composition (3-3). 


For students who have a satisfactory grade in freshman composition, 
and who desire further development in writing, also for sophomores in 
lieu of part of the modern language requirement. (See page 59.) No 
assigned lessons, exercises, or texts. The student must submit at least 
five original articles, essays or stories, each of approximately 3000 words, 
during the semester. Considerable reading will be expected in the stu- 
dent’s chosen field, with occasional oral reports. Initiative rests solely 
with the student; the instructor restricts himself to criticism and advice. 
This course may be taken as an upper division subject; it may also be 
repeated for credit. 
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English 44A-B. Play Production (3-3). 


The study and production of plays, supplemented by lectures, readings, 
and reports. Practice in directing, producing, and participating in class- 
room productions. Two lecture hours and one three-hour laboratory 
period a week. Prerequisite: English 15 or its equivalent. 


English 81A-B. American Literature (3-3). 


A general survey of American literature, with detailed attention to the 
more important writers in the Colonial and National periods (not offered 
in 1933-1934). 


English 82A-B. English Literature (3-3). 

A historical survey of the classics of English literature, with special 
attention to the rise and evolution of typical literary forms, and of their 
relation to political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. 


English 83. Short Story Writing (3). 


Study and development of technique in writing this special type of 
composition. Elaboration of plots based upon material developed by 
members of the class. Considerable writing required. Lectures, dis- 
cussions, criticism. Prerequisite: English 18A-B. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


English 117. Chaucer (3). 
The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The Canterbury Tales, 
and the T'roilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers. 


English 120. Current Drama (3). 


Inheritance from the previous generations of dramatists; experimenta- 
tion versus orthodox drama; playwrights, actors, publishers, and pro- 
ducers; who sets the standards; the psychology of the audience; the 
present dramatic outlook in Hurope and America. (Not offered in 
1933-1934. ) 


English 121. Shakespeare (3). 


Rapid reading of at least 15 of the most important plays, chosen in 
chronological order, from the Shakespearean canon. Lectures, discussions, 
weekly reports, and special assignments. This course is required of all 
English majors. Fall semester. 


English 122. Shakespeare (3). 


Intensive study of: the most important Shakespearean plays. This 
course is primarily for English majors. Prerequisite: English 121. 
Spring semester. (Not offered in 1933-1934.) 


English 123. The History of the English Novel (3). 


A general reading course comprising a preliminary survey of the devel- 
opment of the novel in Europe, followed by a study of its growth in 
England, broadly stated between the time of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia 
and of Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh. 
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English 124. The Modern Novel (3). 


The reading of representative novels beginning with the third quarter 
of the 19th century to the present; from George Meredith’s The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel to John Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer. 


English 130. Contemporary Verse (3). 


Consideration of twentieth century experiments in verse, with emphasis 
upon living English and American poets. 


English 140. Comparative Literature (3). 


Lectures and assigned readings of some of the world’s literary master- 
pieces in translation, both ancient and modern. The material used will 
vary from year to year. Open also to sophomores. 


English 142. Introduction to Criticism (3). 


A study of the characteristics of literature and of the fundamental 
principles of good criticism. Consideration of the progress of critical 
theory; old and new schools and their representative exponents. Con- 
siderable practice in writing criticisms of current literature. 


English 147. Dante and Milton (3). 


A rapid survey of the epic as developed by Homer, Virgil, Dante, and 
Milton; an intensive study of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and 
Samson Agonistes; Milton as a writer of prose; his influence on the 
thought and poetry of succeeding generations; the modern epic. 


English 148. Age of Johnson (3). 


English literature from 1740-1798: Dr. Johnson and his circle; the 
conflict between Neo-Classicism and Romanticism. (Not offered in 
1933-1934. ) 


English 150. Readings from Life (3). 


A consideration of typical current biographical literature. ‘The lives 
selected will be as diversified as possible, and while not ignored, material 
other than best sellers and book club selections will be stressed. 


English 160. Bible as Literature (3). 

Representative parts of the Old and New Testaments studied as 
literature. 
English 163. Current Problems in Contemporary Literature (3). 


A survey of contemporary literature as it reveals the social, ethical, 
and esthetic attitudes of today. The reading in. this course will be 
based upon novels, plays, essays, and poems. 


English 180. Nineteenth Century Poetry (3). 


The philosophic theories, expressed and implied, in the great writers 
of the last century; their attitude toward mysticism, free will, mechan- 
ism, materialism, fate, idealism, ete. (Not offered in 19383-1934.) 


English 187. Children’s Literature (2). ; 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; histories, scientific and geo- 
graphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical 
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examples into good dramatic form; the pageant as an outgrowth of 
folk-culture. Fall semester. 


‘English 195. Research (Honor Course) (3). 


The English seminar is planned for independent study and research 
for such students who, in the opinion of the English department, are 
deemed equal to its demand. Eligibility—Hnrollment is possible only 
‘through invitation of the department and not through the choice of the 
student. Generally speaking, those undergraduates will be considered 
who have obtained at least their junior standing, and who are in the 
upper quartile. No definite number of units can be stated for this work, 
these varying with the demands of individuals. 


English 198. Comprehensive Review. Credits to be arranged. 


This course is intended only for juniors and seniors who are ecandi- 
dates for the A.B. degree. It consists of examinations, oral and written, 
as the department may determine. No student will be recommended for 
graduation who has not worked seriously in this class. Fall semester. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Eda Ramelli, M.A. 
Charles Robson, B.A. 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


French 1A-B. Elementary French (5-5). 
Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
ducted in French. 


French 2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of French prose and dis- 
cussion in French. Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high sehool 
French. Two years of high school French with grades of A or B may 
sometimes be accepted. 


French 2B. Intermediate French (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. Prereqifisite: Course 2A. 


French 40A-B. Directed Teaching (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school French. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


French 101A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


French 112A-B. Advanced French (3-3). 
Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth Century 
French drama, novel, and poetry. 


French 140A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Spanish 1A-B. Elementary Spanish (5-5). 


Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition, Con- 
ducted in Spanish. 


Spanish 2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 

Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of Spanish prose and dis- 
cussion in Spanish. Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high 
school Spanish. Two years of high school Spanish with grades of A 
or B may sometimes be accepted. 
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|Spanish 2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. Prerequisite: Course 2A. 


| Spanish 50A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school Spanish. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


| Spanish 102A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


|Spanish 110A-B. Advanced Spanish (3-3). . 


_ Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth Century 
Spanish novel, drama, and poetry. 


| Spanish 150A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


MINORS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


These departments have not as yet a major curriculum. They do, 
however, offer minors as follows: 


FRENCH 
Lower Division— 


Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in 
French or college courses as follows: 


French 1A-B—EHlementary French ~~~ ~~__________ 10 units 
French 2A-B—Intermediate French ______________ 6 units 


| It is suggested that the student take in addition at least 
one semester of lower division directed reading. 


French 40A or 40B—Directed Reading ___________ 2 units 
| IRIE). Gave eR eg ee ae! oe 10 units 
| French 101A-B—Conversation and Composition___ 4 units 
French 112A-B—The Nineteenth Century _________ 6 units 
SPANISH 


Lower Division— 
Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in 
| Spanish, or college courses as follows: 
| Spanish 1A-B—Hlementary Spanish ~~ ___________ 10 units 
Spanish 2A-B—Intermediate Spanish = ~__________ 6 units 


It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one 
semester of lower division directed reading. 


| Spanish 50A or 50B—Directed Reading _-________ 2 units 

MES PULELO, # eee Per Pe ee hk =e Se Reais 10 units 
Spanish 102A-B—Conversation and Composition___ 4 units 
Spanish 110A-B—The Nineteenth Century ~_~______ 6 units 
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HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Charlotte P. Ebbets 
Alice V. Bradley, M.A. 
Edith O. Churchill, B.A. 
Florence L. Clark, M.A. 
Winifred M. Frye, B.S. 


I 

Requirements for Graduation With a Major in Home Economics. | 

Candidates for degrees with a major in home economics must fulfill all 

the State board and institutional requirements which are set forth on 

pages 29-37. | 

In social science, the following selection of lower division courses best 
meets the needs of the home economics major: 


Units 
History 2A—History of Modern HEurope______-_______--__--__ oe 
Sociology 1—Elementary Sociology_______________-_________-_ on 
History 2B ‘or Sociology 2... =) ee 3 
Political Science 1B—American Government__________________ “ha 
Economics 1A—Principles of Economies________________-_____ a 


The upper division courses in this department are based upon a definite 
sequence of prerequisite science and home economics courses taken in - 
lower division. The following science courses meet the State requirement, | 
and provide the essential background for later work: 


Science 1A-B—Inorganic Chemistry ~_--____________________ 6 
Science 50A-B—Physiology and Bacteriology  ~________________ 6 
Science 5 —Organic ‘Chemistry *iSuclLU. Se ee eae B 
* Science 100 —Physiological Chemistry  ~____-___.____________ 3 


Beginnings are made in lower division toward the department major by 
the following courses: 


Home Heconomics'1-2—Food ,Study 225.222. 2.2 6 
Home Economics 10—Large Quantity Cookery ~_______________ 1 
Home Economics 90—Study of Textiles ~____________________ 2 
Home Economics 5—Home Gardening and Landscaping ~~ ~___ 1% | 
Home Economics T—Household Administration —~_~___________ 2 
Home Economics 4A-B—Household Management ______________ 2 
Art 1—~Design and--Color’ .2s0eUoL ieee A See 2 

* Art 114—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing ~__~_____~_ 2 


Suggested upper division programs for home economics majors will be | 
found on pages 72-74. Fifteen units of courses in education must be 
included in any major program in this department. | 


* These courses count as lower division work in the home economics — 
department. . . 
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Minors. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in home economics may 
complete one or two minors selected from the fields of art, English, history, 
physical education, science, or junior high school education. 

Credential. 

Upon the completion of the four-year course in home economics, the 
‘student is granted in addition to the B.A. degree, the State credential to 
teach all such subjects as are listed under the so-called science phase of 
home economies, such as foods and nutrition, health and care of the child, 
house administration and management, home nursing and hygiene, and 
gardening and landscaping, as well as such subjects as are listed under 
‘the art phase of home economics, such as plain and advanced sewing, 
dressmaking, tailoring, millinery, and textiles, 


‘Pre-Secondary Degree Courses. 


These courses have the standard lower division requirements. The 
divergence comes in the upper division. The majors do not cover the 
State requirements for special certification, which is 50 units. These 
majors require only 32 units. Practice teaching may be eliminated and 
‘requirements in education may be reduced to 12 units. It is possible in 
these majors to select work with different objectives e.g., leading towards 
\specialization in dietetics and nutrition, textiles, home making, institu- 
‘tional management, health, ete. 

If it is later desired, a general secondary credential covering teaching 
‘requirements may be secured by an additional year of study at a college 
‘or university authorized to grant this credential. 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


1. Curriculum Leading to an A.B. Degree and a Special Secondary 
Credential in Home Making. 


JUNIOR YHAR 


First Semester Units 
English’ 122—Shakespearé” — == — (oo Se ee 3 
Home Economics 101A---First Principles of Clothing____-_---__--_ 3 
Education’ 175—Eiducational Psychology___- > _ 3 
Art 103—Houske ‘Design’ 3") eee Be 2 
Art 102A—Weaving 2. a ee 1 
Science 101A—Textile Chemistry_—2__ = ee ye! 
Home Economics 103A—Hlementary Dietetics and Nutrition______ > 
Physical’ Hducation’ 160Al= aan" a $ 

Second Semester 174 
Home Economics 107A—Demonstration of Foods____--__-----~~- mE 
Home Economics 101 B—YIirst Principles of Clothing-___________ 2 
Education 190 H.E.—Teaching Methods (Household Science) —--~-~ 2 
Education 190B H.E.—Teaching Methods (Household Art) —-__-~~- 2 
Art..110—Art., Needlework... 5..0..—. bee eee 1 
Science 101B—Food Chemistry 2.44 - ot eee eee Za 
Home Economics 1083B—Advaneed Dietetics and Nutrition__-_---~-_ 2 


Home Economics 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serving 2 
Art 102B—-Weaving __....24.-.-__ ee a 


Physical. Education (160 B 22s 2262 = ee 3 
SENIOR YHAR 163 
First Semester © 
Home Heonomics 130—Practice House 2.22225 252 23eSe eee 2 
Home Economics 110A—Advanced Clothing (Wool) ~~~ --------- 2 
Hducation 192 H.H.—Directed Teaching (H.S.)—----__-__=_______ 2 
Home Economics 106A—Health and Child Care_____-__--___-__~_ 2 
Home Economics 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene____________ 2 
Education 1738—Secondary /Educationi 2. eee 2 
Home Economics 102Y—-Large Quantity Cookery____._______.--_. 1 
Physical Education 161A>% 22 A eee 3 
Second Semester 134 
Home HEconomics—Hlective Tailoring or Institutional Management__ 2 
Home Heonomics 110B—Advanced Clothing (Silk) --___---___--__ 2 
Education 192B—Directed Teaching (H.A.)----_-__________.____ 2 
Home Economics 108—Home Economics Survey________-_-_-__-__ 2 
Home Eeonomics 102Z—Large Quantity Cookery____________-___ a | 
Home Economics 112A-B—Millinery or Advanced Textiles________ 23: 
PhysicalyNducation 161 Bi22 423-6226. = | 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


2. Pre-Secondary Curriculum Leading to an A.B. Degree but No 
Credential. 
Nutrition and Health 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Units 
Se ere oe a KOSPCA Tec ene ee et oe em ht 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology____________-_____-__-__~- S 
Home Economics 102Y—Large Quantity Cookery ___--_________~_ Hh 
BET i sermal | OUSG-4-1) CSILN 2 So 2 
Home Economics 103A—-Elementary Dietetics and Nutrition_____~_ 3 
Pete LOLA | extiles Chemistry. ese OS 2 
Pree conomics——lulective- 2ii0lIel? Dsatuvi ses sab euulomirns 2 
Beriecie uducation+ 1GOA.2.0) =) 6 ee A oe et 4 

Second Semester 164 
Home Economics 107A—Demonstration of Foods________-_--____ 1 
‘Home Economics 107B—History of Table Appointments and Serv- 

a re ee a ee a ee Ri SEES ee ae fs 
‘Hducation 190 H.E.—Teaching Methods (Science) ~~_-----_-______~_ ey 
‘Home Economics 1083B—Advanced Dietetics and Nutrition _______ 2 
‘Home Economics 108A—-Home Economics Survey (Historical)____ 1 
rer 11 1s—-Wood Chemistry, 4. oe oe 2 
meme Weonomics—Dlective — ~___________-__- zsene-_ ea 2 
|Home Economics 102Z—Large Quantity Cookery_..______________ i 
fgome HWconomics—Hlective 2 ~~ ~---. + 2 fie eae pa 3 
METOPLLCICHUIOT a LGU Iss = ee Se ee ee ee 4 

SENIOR YEAR 163 

First Semester 
me »Hconomics—Hlective —..--.-~-______+.-~_______ oe 6 ory 2 
[Home Hconomics 130—Practice House ~__._---______-__-_____=- 2 
meeeeation 192 H.l.—Directed Teaching.____-22 4 es J 
|Home Economics 106A—Health and Child Care___--___--_--___~ 2 
| Home Heonomics 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene____________ yA 
Waducation 173—Secondary Education___________________________ 2 
|Home Economics 134—Administration of Institutions (Lecture)__ 2 
‘Home Economics 136—Lunchroom Supervision ____-___-_________ z 
Memresielcducation IGA = 7 imate ate) een ead 4 
: Second Semester 164 
‘Home Economics 140—Hospital Dietetics ~_____________________ 2 
Home Economics 135—Institutional Problems ~____~_____________ 2 
Home Economics 1837—Lunchroom Management ________________ 2 
meee. Econcmics—Hlective- — 22 Die) is Cee a 
Rmemdu cation 161] Bitctas core uLe. Ae EL EAE sis nobly bie 4 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


3. Pre-Secondary Curriculum Leading to an A.B. Degree but No 


Credential. 
Textiles and Clothing 

JUNIOR YEAR 

First Semester Units 
English 12i—Shakespeare —.-2-).2 2 6 d_- ee 
Education 175—KEducational Psychology _.______________________ 3 
Art 103—House Design sisictk etiseeyl) ae ee 2 
Art 102A—Weaving ~.----. 12. ee a 
Science 103—Science: of -Dyeingscth sux tonenJ Loe eee 2 
Home Economics—HDlective 22. iL etl oe. Si y. 
Home Economics 110A—Advanced Clothing ~___________________ 2 
Physical Education 160A--___.___-=<__. 4 

Second Semester 153 
Hnglish—Dlective ~. 8  eeeeE 3 
Art 110—Art’ Needlework” —2_ [Oo 5_ 2) EO eee 2 
Art 102B—Weaving® =. 02 2 eee b 
Home Economics 121—Advanced Textiles_______________________ 2 
History—EHlective ne ee eee 3 
iducation 177—Growth and Development of the Child____________ 2 
Home Economics 110B—Advanced Clothing (Silk)_-____________ y- 
Physical’ Hducation- 160B-2 3 eee 4 

SENIOR YEAR 154 

First Semester 
Education 173—Secondary Education __________________________ 2 
Science 101A—Textile ‘Chemistry... ___2 2.) ee 2 
Home Hconomics 120—Dressmaking____________________________ 3 
Art 118A—Art ‘Appreciation. _ Se eee 1 
Education 159—Home Background and Parent Education_________ Z 
English 187—Children’s Literature _____________________ 2 
Physical: Education 161 Ale ee eee 4 
Home: Heonomics—Hlective 2a eS ee 2 

Second Semester 143 
Home. Economics 120B—Tailoring._....../__. ALU) a ee 3 
Science 102—Advanced Textile Chemistry____.__.________________ ps 
Home Economics 108—Home WHconomics Survey_________________ 1 
Home Economics 112—Millinery jess) es 2 
Art 118B—Art Appreciationyohiseh bec heel eee eee i 
Art 102C—Advanced Weaving) Ji0_ lus uihie Pek wee ee 2 
Hnglish—Wlective 2 Se eee vitals aeeatts 3 
Physical Education 161B=.. <2 us. 242. 43) eee ee 4 
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MINORS—-HOME ECONOMICS 


I]. Domestic Science. Units 
GO WE LU ESOT tee ee ee ee me et ON eee ota 8 units 
Home Economics 1—HElementary Food Study__------ 39 
Home Economics 4A-B—Household Management____ 2 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health _______~ 2s 
Home Economies 5—Home Gardening ~__-------~- 1 
8 
PPI pOre Vision tes oe ee eos OY eee 8 units 
Home Economics—Household Administration ~~ __-~ 2 
Home Economics 107B—Table Service ~_-_-------~ 2 


Home Economics 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene 2 
Edueation 190A— (Home Eeconomics)—Teaching 


IMAL 22 ene 9 ee ee ye 
8 
Prerequisites : 
Science 5—Organic Chemistry ~_-_---------_----~- 3 
Science 51A-B—Physiology and Bacteriology_——--~-~- 6 
9 
16 units 
Il. Domestic Art. 
ower. Division os 26 iar Dioneepe tr. 2. BOT ono. 6 units 
Home Economics 101A—First Principles of Clothing 3 
Home Economics 90—Study of Textiles____-_----____ 2 
Home Economics 4B——House Management (Laundry) 1 
6 
Peo pertel visio nies snide! itt ny Devt, sel 2 ba ee eet Jo 9 units 
Home Economics 101B—First Principles of Clothing 3 
Home Heonomies 112—Millinery —2-->-~-.~--.---_— 2 
Home Economies 115—Budgeting -~--------------- 2 
Education 190B—(Home Economics )—Teaching 
VEC EEIO Cae eet eee ener een eer? SPL A ee ee Pe 
Prerequisites: 
Science 103—Science of Dyeing____--_------------- 2 
Art 1—Design and Color___-~ ee ae te ene 2 
Art 110—Art, Needlework. 14-£1-4-.-461—_ sh. AS -+- 1 
5 
15 units 


A student from any of the departments may make a choice between 
‘the science or art phase of home economics, but in either case can not 
Satisfy the prerequisite subjects. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Household Science 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 1. Elementary Food Study (3). 

Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves tech- 
nical work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a 
study of foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. 
The special aim is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correct 
methods of conducting food study and work in school training for the 
home. Prerequisites: One year of inorganic chemistry (6 units) and one 
year of physiology and bacteriology (6 units). 


Home Economics 2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continua- 
tion of course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work 
in food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for 
invalids. Prerequisites: Organic chemistry; bacteriology. 


Home Economics 5. Home Gardening and Landscaping (1). 


A course designed to prepare the student with an elementary knowledge 
of plant life; laying out of small gardens, and gaining an appreciation of 
art in landscaping, through visiting the beautiful estates in this region. 


Home Economics 7. Household Administration (2). 


Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting 
and economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and home making 
as a profession, and considers divisions of income; necessity for and prac- 
tical methods of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with 
suggestions as to the probable causes and possible methods of reformation ; 
the cost of materials and labor involved in furnishing and maintaining 
a home. 


Home Economics 10. Nutrition and Health (2). 


Lectures designed for the general professional students and housewives. 
The course includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet for chil- 
dren and adults; school lunches; digestion; excretions and elementary 
metabolism; malnutrition, its causes, symptoms, and remedies. No pre- 
requisites. 


Home Economics 10X. Large Quantity Cookery (1). 


Home Economics 4A-B. Household Management (2). 


Lecture and laboratory practice. This course treats of the various 
types of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; 
the study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily routine, 
including also the processes of laundering and the study of laundry equip- 
ment; a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of different cleansing 
agents. Prerequisite: Inorganic, organic and textile chemistry and bac- 
teriology. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 102Y-Z. Large Quantity Cookery (1-1). 


This course enables every student in the department to gain the neces- 
sary experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing 
food in large quantities for school lunchrooms. Each student assists in 
turn with the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteria. 
Practical administration problems require that this course be divided into 
three sections known as X, Y, and Z. Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A-B. 


Home Economics 103A-B. Dietetics and Nutrition (3-2). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. These courses involve 
the study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, 
singly or in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; 
under conditions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical 
disorders. Prerequisites: Courses 1 and 2; organic chemistry; physio- 
logical chemistry. 


Home Economics 106A. Child Care and Health (2). 


Designed for those preparing to give instruction in the care of children. 
\A study is made of the causes and effects of malnutrition; height and 
‘Weight standards; methods of judging nutrition, and the laws of health; 
methods by which the school can improve the health of children through 
activities. Prerequisite: First semester of dietetics and nutrition. 


Home Economics 106B. Hygiene, Home Nursing (2). 


Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and 
‘care of illness. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick rooms, ete., 
and aims to fit the girl to do emergency nursing in the home. 


‘Home Economics 107A. Demonstration of Foods (1). 


This course is arranged to meet the growing demand for professional 
demonstrators in the fields of food industries and advertising; the use of 
jspecial kitchen and household equipment and labor-saving devices. It 
offers opportunities for each student to give a detailed discussion as to 
ithe merits, methods of preparation, and use of some specific dish or piece 
of equipment. Prerequisites: Home Economies 1 and 2. 


‘Home Economics 107B. History of Table Appointments, and Meal 
Planning and Serving (2). 


Designed to offer an objective field for the application of the underlying 
principles and technique learned in the cooking laboratory together with 
working out good selection and combinations of foods based upon dietary 
principles as applied to different groups of people. 

Social and table etiquette including table manners is stressed and a 
historical survey is made of the evolution of all table appointments. 
‘Prerequisites : Home Economics 1 and 2, and Blementary Dietetics, Home 
Heonomics 103A. 


‘Home Economics 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 


A history of home economics in its educative, governmental, legal, and 
‘general development aspects, with special attention to the constructive 


vag 
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effect of the movement on the development of the American home. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with the 
so-called home economics technical subjects. 


Home Economics 130. House Practice (2). 

A course dealing with the problems of home making. By living for a 
stated period of time in the practice house in a family group the students 
take up in rotation the actual duties involved in good housekeeping. 
Home Economics 134. Administration of Institutions (2). 


This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the 
administration of various types of institutions. Only those students are 
admitted to it who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and 
sufficient training in food work. Prerequisite: Home Heonomics 1 and 2, 


Home Economics 135. Institutional Problems (2). 
Home Economics 136. Lunchroom Supervision (2). 
Home Economics 137. Lunchroom Management (2). 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Methods, Household 
Science. ; 
See page 56, education courses. 


Education 192. Home Economics Directed Teaching, Household 
Science. 
See page 57, education courses. 


Household Art 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 1X. Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 


This course is designed for students training for the administration of 
institutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest to 
them, such as: a study of textiles for the household; problems in mending, 
selection and making up of household linens, ete. Some discussion con- 
cerning personal clothing is also included. 


Home Economics 90. Textiles (2). 
Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present; 
study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art and 
economic consideration in selecting and purchasing of materials for cloth- 
ing and household furnishings. 
‘t 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


wis 


Home Economics 101A-B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). |. 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
clothing budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, 


7 


all 


M 
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and care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction, involv- 
ng the use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of 
woblems in household sewing. The course is designed primarily for the 
raining of teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary 
ind secondary schools are discussed in connection with each problem. 


dome Economics 110A. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 


General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production ; 
yractice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 


Che aims are: greater independence, originality, and skill in handling 
lifferent materials. Prerequisite: Home Economics 101A-B. 


dome Economics 110B. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 

Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
sostume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken 
n Home Economics 101A-B and 110A. ‘The finished problems include a 
ilk dress, and some garment emphasizing applied design. 


dome Economics 112. Millinery (2). 

_ This course includes pattern work, the making and covering of wire, 

aet, and willow frames, covering of commercial frame, trimming of hats. 
Emphasis is laid upon principles of line and color harmony as applied 

.o the individual. Prerequisite: Advanced Clothing. 


dome Economics 120A. Dressmaking (2). 


A course designed to teach advanced technique in garment construc- 
ion. The course includes a discussion of the fundamental principles of 
lesign, their application to the selection and adaptation of clothing and 
the influence of color and textile values on garment making. 


dome Economics 120B. Tailoring (3). 


A continuation of advanced dressmaking. Problems are chosen with 
ihe idea of developing technique. Emphasis is placed on construction and 
lesign as well as the study of fabrics suitable for tailored garments. 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Methods, Household 
Arts (2). 
See page 56, education courses. 
Education 192. Home Economics Directed Teaching, Household 
Arts (3). 
See page 57, education courses. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT ; 


Emanuel EF. Ericson, M.A. 

Fred L. Griffiin, B.A. 

Florence W. Lyans, B.A. 

Ralph: Porter 

William L. Rust i 
Roy L. Soules, B.A. 

Earle F. Walker, M.A. 

Schurer O. Werner, B.A. 


General Statement. ; 


Courses in the department of industrial education may be taken by 
three different groups of students: a 


(1) Those taking the course leading to the B.A. degree with a major 
in industrial education or to a credential to teach industrial art 
without the degree. 


(2) Students majoring in other departments of the college in whiel 
certain courses in industrial education are required, or used as 
electives, or selected for minors. 


(3) Special students who wish to receive instruction and practice in 
drafting or mechanical work of various kinds for the purpose of 
applying the efficiency thus gained in present or future occupa- 
tional activities rather than for college credit. 


General Requirements for the B.A. Degree with a Major in Indus- 
trial Education and a Credential to Teach. 


Upon completion of the degree course with a major in industrial edu- 
cation, the graduate is granted also a State credential entitling him 
to teach industrial subjects in elementary and secondary schools. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in industrial education must 
fulfill all the State board and institutional requirements which are 
set forth on pages 29-37. 


Technical subjects. 


Not less than 50 units of technical training must be completed for 
graduation. Of this total number, 26 units are specified require- 
ments while the remaining 24 may be varied according to the interest 
and outlook of the individual student. This also satisfies the require- 
ments of the State Board of Education for a credential to teach within 
this field. 


Specific requirements in technical subjects. Units 
Automotive Work 2b ees ee _ 
Woodwork 2... 2.02 5 ee ee eee te ae ne 
Drawing —W~.< ee a ee ee ee eee 3 
Electrical: Construction —22 22.2.2 0 eee 3 
Machine. Shop, Practice -5...4 3) eee 3 
Sheet Metal Work, = 2s ee 2a 
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Technical Electives: 


The remaining 24 units of technical subjects may be selected from 
the list below. or made up of additional courses listed under the head- 
ings in the required group above: 


Aeronautics 

Art-Metal Work 

Battery Construction and Repair 

Carpentry 

Farm Mechanics 

Forging and Welding 

Furniture Upholstery 

Home Mechanics and General Shop 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 

Industrial Arts Design 

Leather Work 

Polychrome and Compo Work 

Pattern Making and Foundry Work 

Pumps and Irrigation Equipment 

Wood Finishing and Painting 

Printing 
It is expected that at the beginning of the junior year the student 
- will elect to strengthen himself either in the woodworking or metal- 
- working subjects, or in drafting, and will choose his technical electives 
accordingly, under the advisership of the head of the department. 


inors. 


Students majoring in industrial education are strongly advised to com- 
ete a minor in one of the departments of the college where suitable 
inors are offered. 


LOWER DIVISION—INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAJOR 


eneral requirements. 

Required lower division subjeéts for a major in industrial education 
e those specified by the State Board of Education and by this institu- 
on, and are listed on pages 29-37. 


i 


-Requirements in technical subjects. Units 
Industrial Education 1—Freehand Drawing _______________ a 
Industrial Education 11-—Foundations of Woodwork_________ 3 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing* ___________ 3 
Industrial .Education ame ean GULL Pa ly DPA WAT ee teen 3 
Industrial Education 4—Machine Drawing ________________ 3 
Industrial Education 81—Machine Shop Practice____________ 3 

age 


* Students who have completed one year or more of mechanical draw- 
3 in high school and who show satisfactory accomplishment in this 
bject will receive credit for course 2, but this will not thereby reduce the 
‘al requirements for the degree. 
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UPPER DIVISION—INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAJOR 


The following professional work is required for a degree in industrial 


education : Units 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Education______-_~~- 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ~--------_-----------~--- S 
Education 173—Secondary Education ~_----~---+_~----_~___-_-_ pe 
Edueation 191 (Industrial Education)—Vocational Education__- ~~ 2 
Economies 142—Study of Occupations ~~ ~---------_----_~___=- 3 
Education 148 (Industrial Education )—Educational and Vocational 
Guidance —....---.-8=——--2  ee 
Education 191 (Industrial Education )—Content and Materials in 
Industrial HBducation’,.. 1.2. 5. 46224.4— 53. 52 eee yr 
Edueation 190 (Industrial Education)—Teaching Problems in 
Industrial: Education .-......--.---.- oo ae eee 3 
Education 192 (Industrial Education)—Directed Teaching ~----- 5 


Technical courses required : 


Students will select a sufficient number of sennateal courses to complete 
the total of 50 units of technical work required for graduation. The sub- 
jects will be chosen in suitable groupings in consultation with the head 
of the department. The following suggested program indicates the subject 
requirements for the degree course for upper division. 


: 
) 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 


COURSE WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


| Units 
History 180—Industrial History of the United States__.___._____ 3 
ndustrial Education 180—Electrical Construction _______________ 3 
ndustrial Education 134—Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery 3 
Leer OT SGU eae Se i te eee ee 4 
Wective Shopwork * ______ Mal Eich Bagh h AL 6 TIAL. gtx halt hl 5 
Hective (not Industrial Education CUUIBCE Sle at A ast eee t | i 
int 
Second Semester 
mdustrial Education 113—Sheet Metal Work ____________ | 2 
Uducation 191 (Industrial Education)—Voeational Education ____ 2 
Iducation 175—Educational Psychology ~-____________ Ala eanabien pigs pe 5 
ndustrial Education 135—Internal Combustion HWngine__________ 3 
mective (not Industrial Education courses) .___________-_-__._ 2 
Bett DNODWOTE = fee 2. 8 SA ED TSE SS Ae ee ee 4 
Rene LO Ues LG LOU? A saic oot ae ee he 4 
‘SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
iducation 173—Secondary Education ______________________ 4 
ilective (not Industrial Education courses) ___-__-___--________ 2 
iconomics 142—Study of Occupations ____-________________ 2 
iducation 191 (Industrial Education)—Content and .Materials_.. 2 
iducation 192 (Industrial Education)—Directed Teaching _______ 2 
EES STIOUVIOT ida ae a CO Re ae 5 
MeO UCE Gt CL Ane Be a ee eg ae 4 
154 
Second Semester 
ducation 190 (Industrial Education)—Teaching Problems_______ 3 
ducation 143—Educational and Vocational Guidanece____________ 2 
ducation 192 (Industrial Education)—Directed Teaching ______ 3 
ESS OTIC OT ee cee ee te aN age te ge {i 
ROGER ONS LGLD Os. eaea ne sce ol eee 4 
153 


*The elective shopwork throughout the course must be selected under 
le approval of the head of the department. These electives will be 
losen with reference to the student’s major interest within this field. 
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A minimum of two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage 
experience in addition to the 124 units of college work is required for the 
long term credential to teach automobile mechanics. 

A minimum of not less than 8 units of college work plus not less than 
416 clock hours of practical experience in a commercial shop are required 
for certification in printing. 


Courses Leading to a Limited Credential in Industrial Arts Education. 
(A course open to persons with trade experience. ) 


a. Entrance requirements: 
(1) Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, 24 to 40. 
(2) Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 


(8) Not less than five years of practical experience in an approved 
trade. 


(4) Successful passing of trade and aptitude tests as provided by 
the college. 


b. Training required: 
Not less than two years of special teacher training, consisting of a 
minimum of 60 units, distributed approximately as follows: 


Units 
English. is. 222ccee ere ee eee 6 
Social Science 22s seescstestiscle Se eee 9 
Mathematies «22s 2ssceSeceeness62 2 eee a3 
Science 2221-22222. eee 6 
Education... 4.222-L 2 ee eee 15 
Supervised Teaching @2524 “(6S 6 
Physical Education ——_...___. we 
Hygiene ~2.----i 22.8. 0 eee 2 
Related Technical Subjects... bee 11 
Total minimum: requirements.___....2: |. ee eee 60 units 


Upon successful completion of this course, the student is granted, 
upon the recommendation of the college, a State credential to teach 
a limited range of shopwork in secondary schools. This credential 
may be broadened from time to time upon completion of additional 
requirements. 


Special Credential for Teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of 10 units in Farm Mechanics, approved by the 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, students who have 
completed 40 units of the required technical work will receive in 
addition to their credential in industrial arts education a special 
credential in Farm Mechanics entitling them to teach Farm 
Mechanics to classes in Vocational Agriculture organized under the 
Federal and State vocation education acts. 


Work Leading to Credential in Supervision. 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching oritecr seat arts eduea- 
tion and who have had at least 17 months of successful teaching 
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a. 


experience may obtain the credential in Special Supervision within 
this field by taking the following courses: 


Four semester units of work selected from the least two of the 

following courses (Growth and Development of the Child required) : 

(1) Growth and Development of the Child. 

(2) Philosophy of Education. 

(3) History of Education in the United States. 

(4) Social Value of the special field in which supervision is to 
be done. 


Six semester units of work selected from the following group 
(Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in Indus- 
trial Hducation required) : 


(1) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of Instruction in 
Industrial Edueation. 

(2) Tests and Measurements in the Special Field. 

(3) Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 

(4) Vocational Guidance. 


For further information about this credential see State Board of 
Edueation Bulletin H-2. 


MINORS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Jinor in Mechanical Drawing. 


Units 
oie ID aT eon ne leaf Lt pm nmi oe ie aN LR ORs Ni ey SP ila: 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing ----------_- 2 
Industrial Education 4+—Klementary Machine Drawing______ 3 
Industrial Education %8—Hlementary Architectural Drawing__ 3 
Industrial Education 11—Foundations of Woodworking____~__ D 
ere TV ISIC Tie oe hie ee i ae eg ts Ee a gol Tt gl 19 7 
| Industrial Education 104—Related Mechanical Drawing__-~_~_ 2 
_ Industrial Education 105—Industrial Arts Design ___________ 3 
| Industrial Education 144—General Metal Shop_--__--__---__~_ 2 
linor in Woodwork, 
TR SATE ee = coe SRO Saab PER a” BS in PN ee 11 
| Industrial Education 1—Hlementary Freehand Drawing_____ 2 
‘Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing ____ ~~ ______ 3 
}Industrial Education 11—Bench Woodwork ~_------~------- 3 
| Industrial Education 10—HElementary Furniture Construction__ 8 
BD iniotia eee ert) Pita ee Pee bee 7 re 
' Industrial Education 108—Advanced Cabinet Making and Mill- 
OMAR he Dek nee es er 3 

' Industrial Edueation 105—Industrial Arts Design _-_________ Z 
' Industrial Education 142—Study of Occupations, or 
| Industrial Education 143—Vocational Guidance __--__-----__~ 2 


(—4747 
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Minor in Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. 


Lower Division—-_~—-_- 1 Jo 
Industrial Education 1—Hlementary Freehand Drawitte eta. 2 
Industrial Education 22—Elementary Woodwork ____________ 2 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing ____________ o 
Art 19A—Public School Art=-2 o> py. 

Upper Division___ 220i) Ti AN, OTe 
Industrial Education 129—Industrial Arts in Elementary 

Schools Ui. eee ee 2 
Industrial Education 126—Art Metal Work______._____ es 
Industrial Education 151—Supervised Teachini. 2 seen ee 2 
Industrial Education 102—Architectural Drawing and Design, 

or 
Industrial Education 144—General Shop Activities, or 
Industrial Education 124—Reed Furniture Construction______ 3 

Minor in Electrical Work. 

Lower Division ——__-_ 22-8 
Industrial Education 1—Hlementary Freehand Drawings ce <2 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing ___________ 3 
Industrial Education 31—Machine Shop Practice___________ 3 
Industrial Education 180—Hlectrical Construction ___________ 3 

Upper Division 2. ee ee 
Industrial Education 132—Advanced Electrical Construction__ 2 
Industrial Education 26—Applied Mathematics ____________ ye 


Industrial Education 1381—Radio Construction and Operation__ 3 
Minor in General Metal Work. 


Lower Division .2..2 5 2 


Industrial Education 1—Wlementaty Freehand Drawing. 2 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing=. =) aos 3 
Industrial Education 31—Machine Shop Practice___________ 3 
Industrial Education 1183—Sheet Metal Work _______________ 2 
Industrial Education 126—Art Metal Work_________._______ a 
Upper Division__.-_...-___2_- a 
Industrial Education 134—Fundamentals of Automotive 
Machinéry) 222 3 
Industrial Education 1483—General Metal Shop______________ 2 


Industrial Education 111—Forging and Welding? 22e ie 2 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Industrial Education 1. Freehand Drawing (2). 


A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspec- 
tive, lettering, sketching, ete., with specific application to furniture, build- 
‘ings, machinery, and fundamental principles of structural design. Black- 
board sketching and study of color harmonies included. 


‘Industrial Education 2. Instrumental Drawing (3). 


_ This course embraces instruction and practice in the use of, mechanical 
‘drawing instruments and in lettering. It includes also the solution of the 
geometric problems commonly met in mechanical drawing, shop sketching, 
and working drawing, and covers orthographic projection and isometric 
drawing. Students who have done two or more years work in drawing in 
high school may make a substitution for this course. 


‘Industrial Education 3. Architectural Drawing (3). 

This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied 
‘to house planning, furniture representation, and architectural details. 
Includes lettering and the technique of architectural drafting. Pre- 
requisite: Industrial Education 2 or its equivalent. 


Industrial Education 4. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). 


In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and sketch- 
ing and to mechanisms and their various applications. This course 
‘includes also development of sheet-metal patterns. Prerequisite: Indus- 
itrial Education 2 or its equivalent. 


‘Industrial Education 10. Elementary Furniture Construction (2). 


This course is especially designed to cover the construction of such 
articles of furniture as can be made by students of the upper grades of 
ithe elementary or grammar school. (Not offered in 1933-1934.) 


iIndustrial Education 11. Bench Woodwork and Wood Turning (3). 


The object of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the 
‘turning lathe, placing emphasis on correct methods, shop organization, 
care of tools, ete. 


‘Industrial Education 12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Con- 
struction (3). 


In this course the student is able to get acquainted with the use and 
upkeep of woodworking machinery in the construction of various types of 
cabinet work, case work, and furniture. Prerequisite: Industrial Eduea- 
tion 2, 11. 


‘Industrial Education 13. Wood Turning (1) or (2). 


This course provides opportunity for mastering the fundamentals of 
wood turning. It includes spindle turning, face plate and chuck turning, 
and spiral work. 
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Industrial Education 15A. Printing (3). 


The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the funda 
mental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting 
and imposition. A study is made of type and type faces suitable fo 
different effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


Industrial Education 15B. Printing (3). 


This course is a continuation of course 15A. It consists of the mor 
advanced problems in composition, imposition, and presswork. A stud; 
is made of space relations and design in printing, and also of effect 
brought about by type selection, suitable paper stock, and color harmonies 


Industrial Education 18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 


This course involves the study of the use of cement in its applicatior 
to home building and decoration. Practice is given in form making fo 
plain and decorative work using wood, clay, plaster of paris, etc., a: 
media. Attention is given to proportioning mixtures for different types 0! 
construction, applying various kinds of finishes, and the use of color ‘ir 
cement. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11. 


Industrial Education 22. Elementary Woodwork (3). 


A course covering the fundamental handwork processes in woodwork 
and finishing that are applicable to the activity program in the elemen- 
tary schools. 


Industrial Education 31. Elementary Machine Shop Practice (3). 

The processes which are included in this course are the simpler opera- 
tions performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench 
work and the methods of laying out or drawing on metal; also simple 
cylinder turning and screw cutting, with simple drilling, planing, and 
taper work. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 4. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Industrial Education 101. Advanced Freehand Drawing (2). 


A course dealing with freehand representation of various objects 
related to the work of the school shops, and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of color and design in their application to articles produced in 
such shops. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 1. 


Industrial Education 102. Architectural Drawing and Design (3). — 
A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a dwelling. Study of styles of architecture, 
economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds of building mate- 
rials, building ordinances. Experience in estimating and in topographieal 
drawing. Prerequisite: Industrial Education i Hg 


Industrial Education 103. Machine Drafting and Design (3). | 


This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of 
the simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Each 
student will have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings. 
and details for a small machine. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 4. 


4 
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dustrial Education 104. Related Mechanical Drawing (2). 


‘This course offers study and practice in such phases of drawing, blue- 
‘int reading, and shop sketching as are needed in order to relate fully 
e work of the drawing room with the actual work done in the shop or 
. the job. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 2 or equivalent. 


dustrial Education 105. Industrial Arts Design (2). 


‘A study of fundamental principles underlying structural design, with 
vecial emphasis upon the design and construction of articles of furniture 
id other projects suitable for production in school shops. Includes 
so a consideration of the use and effect of color as a factor in design. 
verequisites: Industrial Education 1, 2. 


idustrial Education 106. House Carpentry (3). 


‘In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the 
ulding and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from the 
mplest frame building to the more complex frame cottage. The course 
‘cludes every phase of carpentry of value to the home builder. Pre- 
quisite: Industrial Education 3, 11. 


idustrial Education 107. Advanced Furniture Construction (3). 


‘A course involving both individual and factory production of domestic 
rniture, including inlaying, simple carving, fluting and reeding. Articles 
r production are chosen or designed according to ability and ambition 
‘each individual student. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 12. 


‘dustrial Education 108. Advanced Millwork (3). 

‘The object of this course is to give definite practice in the proper use 
~woodworking machinery, and in producing millwork for building con- 
ruction and machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in 
e shop, and the possibilities of each machine are studied. Time is 
voted to the adjustment, care, and upkeep of the machines, motors, and 
her equipment. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 12. 


‘dustrial Education 111. Forging and Oxyacetylene Welding (2). 


‘Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxyacetylene welding 
gich every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist should know, 
cluding also a few simple problems in ornamental work. 


dustrial Education 112. Ornamental Ironwork (2). 


‘A course covering design and construction of articles made of orna- 
ental iron, as applied to buildings, furniture, and decorative household 
‘ticles. 


‘dustrial Education 113A. Sheet Metal Work (2). 
‘This course is intended to prepare the student to perform such sheet- 
etal processes as are of interest and value in the school shop or to the 


me owner. Courses of study are also considered, as well as the adapta- 
ym. of the work to the various grades of the school. 


dustrial Education 113B. Plumbing and Pipe Fitting (1). 


‘This is a brief course including such facts and skills as will enable 
e student to teach simple household plumbing repairs, and to do simple 
pe fitting. 
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Industrial Education 114. Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 


A course combining the elements of pattern-making with those of mold- 
ing and of operating a small cupola. Aluminum casting is practiced from 
the standpoint of its possibilities in the publie school. This work is car- 
ried out in close cooperation with other departments, and all castings are 
used for practical projects. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11. (Not 
offered in 1933-34.) 


Industrial Education 115. Advanced Machine Shop Practice (3). 


In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intri- 
cate and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects 
made are all of direct practical use, repair parts for automobiles being 
overhauled in the auto shop and articles of school equipment form a part 
of the course. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 31. 


Industrial Education 116. Machine Shop and Tool Making (3). 


An advanced course in machine shop practice involving the construe 
tion of machines and tools for practical use, as well as the making of 
repair parts for tools, machines, and automobiles. Prerequisites: Indus- 
trial Education 31 and 115. 


Industrial Education 117. Advanced Printing (3). 


This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information 
and practice as will enable them to direct the printing operations required 
in the small school print shop. Special attention is given to the problems 
involved in producing a school paper, and the job work suitable to such 
a shop. Attention is given to type selection, design, color harmonies, 
and two and three color work. Study is also made of equipment needs 
for school use. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 15A-B. 


Industrial Education 118. Printing and Bookbinding (3). 


A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done 
in the school print shop, including bookbinding. (Not offered in 1933-34.) 


Industrial Education 119. Advanced Course in Printing (3). 

A course comprising the more advanced problems of the school print 
shop, involving work on posters, production of books and the use of 
color processes. 


Industrial Education 120A. Linotype Operation (3). 
This is a fundamental course covering the operation of the linotype. 


Industrial Education 120B. Linotype Operation (3). 


A second course in linotyping comprising the setting of display matter 
and other special work. 


Industrial Education 121. The Activity Program for the Elementary 
Schools. (2). 


A course offering opportunity for teachers to obtain manipulative skill 
in such construction work as pertains to the activity program of the. 
elementary schools. This work is done in a setting paralleling as nearly . 
as possible the conditions of the elementary school classroom. Through | 
study and discussion the possibilities of coordinating activities with all 
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bject matter of the school are considered and developed. (Not given in 
33-34. ) 


dustrial Education 122, Upholstery (2). 


This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of uphol- 
‘ring, and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler 
ocesses as would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as 
il as in upholstering new pieces. (Not offered in 1933-34.) 


dustrial Education 123. Art Crafts (3). 


‘Work in various crafts such as copper, block cutting and printing, 
dled leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical 
plication of artistic designs, will form the foundation of the course. 


dustrial Education 124. Reed Furniture Construction (2). 


A course covering the methods of making furniture of reed and similar 
iterial, including coloring and applying various types of finishes. 
dustrial Education 125. Painting and Woodfinishing (1 or 2). 
Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases 
|; preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture of 
2home. The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, enameling, 
2 of transfers, etc. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11 or equivalent. 


dustrial Education 126A-B. Art Metal Work (2-2). 


This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles 
‘brass, copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appro- 
iate design and fine execution. 


dustrial Education 127. Leather Work (2). 


This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and its 
2 in all of its more common applications. It embraces the common 
ocesses of shoe repair, and the methods of shoe making. It covers also 
eh work as is involved in making of brief cases, purses, ete., with 
japle decorations and tooling. 


dustrial Education 128. Kindergarten Crafts (1). 


This course includes a study of the beginnings of the fine and industrial 
os and their educational value and relationship to other subjects of the 
idergarten-primary school. Constructive work in all materials as a 
‘dium of self-expression will include work with clay, plasticine, paper, 
tyons, cardboard, reed, raffia, wood, cloth, textile, and natural and dis- 
tded materials. 


dustrial Education 129. Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools (2). 
A course designed for the purpose of introducing prospective elementary 
1o0ol teachers to study and manipulation in the various problems in 
lustrial arts that have bearing upon the program of the school. 


dustrial Education 130. Electrical Construction (3). 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard 
\thods | of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire 
iderwriters regulations regarding the size and kind of wire and fixtures 
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to be used for different purposes. The course includes a study of th 
structure of the various types of electrical equipment used in the home 
their care, repair and adjustment. 


Industrial Education 131. Radio Construction and Installation (2). 


A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets o 
various types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles o 
radio construction and installation. The course also includes a study 0 
short-wave radio operation and installation. 


Industrial Education 132. Advanced Electrical Construction (3). 


This course is a continuation of course 130, involving further study o 
electricity, including courses of study and methods of teaching in thi 
subject in public schools. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 130. 


Industrial Education 134. Fundamentals of Automotive 
Machinery (3). 


It is the object of this course to give the student his introductory 
grounding by actual contact, in the nature and construction of the various 
parts of the automobile. The major amount of time is devoted to a study 
of frames and springs, steering gears and front axles, rear axles an 
brakes, clutches and transmissions and universals. The material is intro 
duced through lectures and the student’s practical work is carried on in 
the shop through laboratory work. This laboratory work consists chiefly 
of assembling, taking down, and adjusting the various parts enumerated. 
The course includes also a rapid survey of the entire power plant in its 
relations to the other parts of the machine; but the intensive study of 
motor is deferred until the next course. 4 


Industrial Education 135. Internal Combustion Engines (3). 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine 
as it is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. 
The work consists chiefly in taking down, assembling, and testing of vari- 
ous types of motors and adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation 
as laboratory work which has been preceded by lectures preparatory to 
the processes. The course embraces the mechanical problems only, and 
not the electrical problems. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 134. 


Industrial Education 136. Automotive Repair (3). 


The work is done on live cars which need overhauling. Lecture work 
on typical troubles and their cure, and special instruction in the necessary 
mechanics will precede the actual laboratory work on the ears. Pre- 
requisites: Industrial Education 134 and 135. 


Industrial Education 137. Advanced Automotive and Tractor 
Work (3). . 

An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of auto- 
motive repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the 
tractor, the truck, and the school bus. ‘The electrical equipment of the car 
and the fuel vaporizing are studied, and attention is given to possible 
disorders in these systems. | 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equip-: 
ment necessary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are made 
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a definite part of this course. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 134, 
1135, 136. 


Industrial Education 138. Automobile Electrics (2). 


There are two branches of this course: electric service work and storage 
battery work. The electrical service work embraces the principles of 
electricity as applied to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and 
lighting equipment with the study of the construction of the necessary 
apparatus and its care and repair. The storage battery work includes 
principles of electricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery, 
a study of the construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, equip- 
‘ment for charging, etc. Prerequisites: Industrial Education 134, 135. 


WA dustrial Education 139. Orientation Courses in Aeronautics (2). 


In this course the students are given an opportunity to learn the funda- 
mental principles upon which the airplane is built and operated. The 
‘terminology of the mechanical phases of airplane construction is also 
‘studied, as are also the problems pertaining to commercial aviation and 
i possibilities. (Not offered in 1933-34.) 


Industrial Education 141. Vocational Education (2). 
) 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present 
status, and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is 
discussed, types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the 
special place and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon 
‘the California laws applying to vocational education and to State board 
regulations relating to those laws. 


Industrial Education 143. General Metal Shop (2). 


A course involving the method of organizing and managing the general 
metal shop in junior and senior high schools; combined with manipulative 
work in cold metal, forging, making simple patterns, molding, and metal 
casting. A number of projects of the type suitable for the public school 
is completed by each student. Prerequisite: Industrial Education 111. 
(Not given in 1933-84.) 


Industrial Education 144. The General Shop (2). 


A course covering planning, organization, and management of the gen- 
eral shop. A study is made of different types of general shops, scope of 
activities, and teaching methods. A large part of the time is spent in 
Manipulative work covering suitable projects and processes for the general 
‘shop in public schools. 


Industrial Education 184. Administration of Vocational Education (2). 


A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocational 
‘education in its varied aspects. Study is made here of State and national 
provisions for subsidizing vocational classes of the various types of schools 
and classes that may be organized, of the qualification of teachers for the 
lifferent types of programs, cooperation with labor and industry in appren- 
Heeship training and in cooperative and other part-time classes. Atten- 
tion is given to laws governing vocational programs, and to a study of 
successful programs now in operation. (Not. offered in 1933-84.) 
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Industrial Education 185. Part-Time Education (2). 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-time 
education in its Various forms, the types of organization and instructional 
procedure suited to the part-time school, including the problems of occu- | 
pational guidance, and coordination and placement. Special study is made | 
of part-time school conditions in the State of California. (Not offered 
in 1933-34. ) 


COURSES LISTED IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


Economics 142 (I.E.). A Study of Occupations (2). 
See economics courses, page 125. 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 
See education courses, page 53. 
Education 190 (I.E.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts 
Education (3). 
See education courses, page 56. 
Education 191 (I.E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2). 
See education courses, page 57. 
Education 192 (I.E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (5). 
See education courses, page 57. 
Education 195A (1.E.) Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of — 
Instruction in Industrial Education (3). 
See education courses, page 58. 
Education 195B (I.E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial 
Education (3). 
See education courses, page 58. 


Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 
See mathematics courses, page 95. 


Science 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 
See science courses, page 116. 


MATHEMATICS 


Wm. W. Peters, M.A., M.S. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


flathematics 1. College Algebra (3). First semester. 

Prerequisite: 14 years of high school Algebra, Plane Geometry. 
Theory of linear and quadratic equations, theory of logarithms with 
ractice in numerical computation, binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
ion, progressions, permutations and combinations, probability, simple 
heory of finance, series. 


fathematics 2. Theory of Investment (3). Second semester. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 1. 

Simple and compound interest, annuities, stocks, bonds, cost deprecia- 
ion, probability, insurance, and life annuities. 


fathematics 3A-B. Plane Analytic Geometry with Differential Cal- 
culus (3-3). 

Prerequisite: Plane Trigonometry and 14 years of high school Algebra. 

The straight line, circle, conic sections, equations of first and second 

egree, geometry of space, with study of limits, maxima and minima 

erivatives, differentials, rates, simple problems in integration. 


Nathematics 5A-B. Surveying (3-3). 


Theory and use of the transit and level, mapping, contours, time deter- 
inations, triangulation. 


Jathematics 10. Principles of Mathematics (3). 


Minimum essentials in business relationship; algebra and geometrical 
rocesses ;.review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, mensu- 
ation, solution of equation. 


Jathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 


‘In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the prob- 
ms arising in connection with shop and construction work of various 
inds. The use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of 
ogarithms are included. Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile 
vork. 


lathematics 12. Trigonometry (3). 

Plane and spherical trigonometry. 

lathematics 104A-B. Integral Calculus and Geometry of Space, 
Series (3-3). 

‘Integration, summation processes, areas, surfaces, volumes, limits, dif- 

‘rential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-B. 
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MINOR IN MATHEMATICS 


Lower. Division._.- -. - 4. 6 5 - Sos  ee eee 
Mathematics 1—College Algebra __________________ 3 units 
Mathematics 2—Theory of Finance________________ 3 units 
Mathematics 83A—Analytical Geometry ____________ 3 units 
Mathematics 3B—Differential Caleulus ___________~_ 3 units 


Upper | Division.= +2 pat ee eee 
Upper Division Mathematics Courses__-~_______=___ 6 units 


12 units 


18 units 


MUSIC 


Helen M. Barnett, M.A. 
Clifford E. Leedy, B.Mus. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 1. Principles of Music (2). First semester. 

Required of all elementary and junior high school education students. 
A course in the fundamentals of Singing, sight reading, and tone thinking. 
Music 3A-B. Harmony (3-3). 


Intervals and chords; harmonization in two, three, and four voices, to 
siven bass and melody, including tonic, dominant, and subdominant chords 
and their substitutes. Prerequisite: Music 1. 


Music 5. Elementary Ear Training (2). 
Music 6A-B; Music 6C-D. Voice (1-1). 


Music 8A-B; Music 8C-D. Choral Music (1-1). 
Open to all students with good singing voices. 


Music 20A-B. Wind and String Instruments Chet}. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 103A-B. Advanced Harmony (3-3). 


Modulation through common chord and common .-tone. Chromatic har- 
monies. Augmented chords. Two and three-part inventions. Prerequi- 
lite: Music 3A4-B. 


Music 104A-B. History and Appreciation of Music (2-2). 
Music 106A-B. Voice (1-1). 
Music 108A-B. Choral Music (1-1). 


Music 109A-B; Music 109C-D. Orchestra (1-1). 

Open to all students who have had experience in playing an orchestral 
nstrument. 
fNusic 110A-B; Music 110C-D. Band (1-1). 

Open to all students who have had experience in playing a band 
nostrument. 
Music 112. Music Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary Grades. 


A study of elementary rhythm, form, melodic beauty and moods in 
qusic, suitable to these grades. Discussion of the rhythm orchestra and 
reative music. 
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Education 190 (Music K.-P.). 


Education 190 (Music Elem.-J. H). 


M 
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usic 113. Music for Plays, Festivals and Pageants. 


A wide variety of music material, suitable for all types of entertain 
ment, will be examined and tried out. 


usic 120A-B. Conducting (1-1). 


usic 123A-B. Advanced Harmony. (Not offered in 1933-1934.) 


Methods. 
Required of all kindergarten-primary students, 


Music Education (2). 


Kindergarten and Primary Music 


Required of elementary-junior high education students. Prerequisite 


usic 1. (See Education Courses, page 56.) 


MUSIC MINORS 


Public School Music. 


Units 
Lower Division.....-2--._.-184-gsisies f_ee0 3 
Prerequisite: Ability to sing a simple song. 
Music 1—Principles. of Musies2 4-22" 22-_ 22S s eee 2 
Music 6A-B—Voice ;.-+.~25-44-4,5.~44---4- ee ee 2 
Music 3A-B—Hlementary Harmony 922-222 ee eee 6 
Musie 5—HBDlementary ‘Bar’ Traming—2*-3 *22 ee iz 
Upper Division-2)~— 20 ee a 
Musie 101—Musice Education -__-_=_-_-__ = eee 2 
Musie 108A-B—Choral Music ~_~~-1------------------- 2 
Music 104A-B—History and Appreciation of Music_----- a 


Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Lower Division 
Prerequisite: Ability to play a stringed or wind instrument. 


Upper Division 


Musie 1—-Principlesof, Music.:_._> 4-2. A ee 
Music 3A-B—-Elementary Harmony -_---~---~~----------- 
Music 20A-B—Wind and String Instrument Class____--~- 
Music 5—Hlementary Har Training_____-___-____-__-__ 


Music 103A-B—Advanced Harmony __~~---------------- 
Music. 109A-B—Orchestra ‘22020222 2L0UL su Le ues be 
Music 120A-B—Conducting .—-.<255 24024 eee 


Kindergarten-Primary Music. 


Lower Division 


Prerequisite: Ability to play simple songs and marches, and 
to sing in tune. 

Music 3A-B—EHlementary Harmony —~----~-------------- 

Music 6A-B—Voice'L_ 12 formenoets__ apne Seas eee 

Musie 1—Principles of Musie_- 2 255222 ee 

Music 5—Elementary Ear Training_______-___---------- 


12 units 


8 units 


12 units 


12 units 


12 units 
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| ; Units 


Secrer Division MATA MOMADUGS SADTRyHS | 6 
Education 190 (Musie Ix.-P.) —Kindergarten-Primary Musie 2 
Brsie, LOSa oA orale Misic ©. ee a 1 
Musie 112—Musie Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary 
and Kindergarten-BDlementary -  ee 2 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Harold McDonald Davis, M. A.—Director, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Men and Women; Coach football, basketball, tennis. 


Winifred Weage Hodgins, M.A.—Director of Physical Education for Women. 


Leon Trimble, B.A.—Director Intramural Activities, Coach track, baseball, 
Assistant Coach Football, basketball. 


Gladys Van Fossen, M.A.—Director Intramural Activities for Women; 
Assistant in Department. 

Gertrude Hovey (Part-time)—Instructor Girl Scout Activities, 

Calvin McCray, B.A. (Part-time)—AInstructor, Boy Scout Activities. 


The department of physical education in this college is serving the 
students in three ways: first, it is offering those activity courses which 
are desirable during their college life and also activities which have 
recreational value for the remainder of their life; secondly, it is offering 
courses for those students who wish to make the profession of physical 
edueation their life work; and thirdly, it is preparing all students so that 
they will be able to teach fundamentals of their activities and arrange the 
programs which are desirable for kindergarten, elementary school, junior 
and senior high school. 


Fines are imposed for each formal transaction necessitated by failure 
of the students to comply with the regulations of the department as 
follows: 


a. Failure to meet appointments for physical examination or 


efficiency ‘tests’ ._ Sit enearl es 2 $1 00 
b. Failure to enroll for physical education on or before the date 
posted for enrollment-22u. 4-22654 + 33 _ 1 00 


c. Failure to return equipment or clothing on or before the date 
posted for such return at the end of each semester, sport season 
or special session of the college, for each 24 hours until the full 
purchase price of the article has been reached (per day)---- 1 00 
d. Failure to return athletic supplies (balls, bats, etc.) on the 
date of issue, for each 24 hours until the full purchase price 
of ‘the article. has been reached. _ ol. ee 1 00 


1. Requirements for all College Students. 


a. A medical examination is required of every student enrolled in the 
college. Every student in regular standing is required to enroll im 
some physical education course during each of his eight semesters m 
college. Students recommended restricted activity by the medical 
examiner will be assigned to individual work under the course Jndt- 
vidual Adaptations. (Physical Edueation 53 for men, Physical Edu- 
cation 8 for women. ) } 
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b. Four units of physical education. taken at the rate of one-half 
unit per semester throughout the four years of the college course. 
There is a definite dividing line between the lower and upper divi- 
sions in the physical education department requirements. The work 
of the lower division is required to be taken in prescribed courses, 
while the work of the upper division is more or less elective. 


For Men.—The lower division requirement for the first three 
semesters may be met by either Physical Education 514A, B, ©, or 
any of the intercollegiate sports in Physical Edueation 60-66. ‘The 
fourth semester’s requirement for all men is Physical Education 52. 

In upper division, the work is elective. Upon completion of the 
lower division requirements and the passing of proficiency tests in 
Groups A and B, the student may elect any activity in these groups: 


Physical Education 160A-B, Physical Education 161A-B. 
Group A. 
1. Boxing or wrestling 
2. Swimming 
Group B. (Choice of any two.) 


1. Tennis 4. Archery 
2. Golf 5. Squash 
3. Handball 6. Boating (sail, power, canoe) 


For Women.—The lower division requirement for the first three 
semesters is met by Physical Education 1A, B, C. The fourth semes- 
ter course Physical Education 2A is required of all women. 

In the upper division, the work is elective. Upon completion of 
the lower division requirements and the passing of proficiency tests 
in Groups A and B, the student may elect any activity in these 
groups: Physical Education 160A-B, Physical Edueation 161A-B. 

Group A. 

Swimming 


Group B. Skill in any two of the following: 


1. Tennis 5. Horseback Riding 

2. Archery 6. Handball, Horseshoes, Badminton, 
3. Boating Deck Tennis, Shuffleboard 

4. Golf 7. Dancing 


' Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Physical Education. 


Students may obtain simultaneously a B.A. degree with a major 
in physical education, the special secondary credential in physical 
education, and a general junior high school credential. 

The special secondary credential in physical education enables the 
student to obtain positions in elementary, junior high and senior 
high schools, and special positions in the recreation or coaching fields. 


' General requirements. 
Candidates for degrees with a major in physical education must 
fulfill all the State board and institutional requirements which are 
set forth on pages 29-387. 
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Special requirements. 


Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education 
must be physically sound, and believe in and demonstrate the highest 
type of leadership. 


Units in physical education. 


Maximum—Not more than 50 units of the 124 required for gradi 
ation may be taken in physical education courses. 


Upper division—Not more than 30 units of upper division courses 
taken in physical education after entering the upper division will be 
counted toward the B.A. degree. 


Minors. 


One of the following minors must be selected: 


12 Ate 5. Industrial Education 
* 2. English 6. Music 
* 3. History * 7. Science 


4, Home Economics 


Senior transfers. 


Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the col- 
lege by transfer from other institutions, must complete 24 units in 
residence, 18 of which must be in upper division courses, including 
at least 12 units in physical education. 


Lower division requirements. 


Men and Women. (42 or 46 units.) 


1. Requirements from departments other than major department. 
Physical education majors must fulfill the standard lower 
division requirements for all candidates for a degree or cre 
dential in this college. The student should study the section on 
lower division, pages 383-34, and consult his adviser as to 
desirable choices among the offerings in each field. 


2. Requirements from major department. 


MEN (27 units) WOMEN (114 units) 
Physical Education 54 Physical Education 11-18 
Physical Edueation 55 Physical Education 2B 
Physical Education 56 Physical Edueation 42 


Physical Education 42 
Physical Education 70-76 


* Starred fields are recommended for minors. For the specific require- 
ments in each, see the several departments, 
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Jpper division requirements. 


Men and Women. 


1% 


Requirements from departments other than the major. (19 
units. ) 

Education 173 

Education 174A-B 

Education 175 

Edueation 177 

Education 137 

Education 191 (junior high) 

Education 192 (junior high) 

Education 192 (physical education) 


. Requirements from major department. 


MEN (17 units) WOMEN (26 units) 
Physical Education 109A-B Physical Education 113-119 
Physical Education 150 Physical Education 121 
Physical Education 151 Physical Education 122 
Physical Education 152 Physical Education 130 
Physical Education 153 Physical Education 150 


Physical Education 170-176 Physical Education 151 
Physical Education 174 


yredential requirements. 

Interpretation of the requirements for the special credential in 
physical education in terms of the courses offered in this college is 
as follows: 


uF. 


2. 


Minimum 16 unit academic requirement is covered in the 
required courses for the group major. 


Education requirements covered by the required courses Edu- 
cation 57, 178, 174A-B, 175, 177, 187. 

Principles, methods and practice of teaching covered by Edu- 
eation 191, junior high; 192, junior high, and 192 Physical 
Education. 

Recommended courses in education—Education 117, 139, 178. 


. Special requirement of 15 semester hours selected from four of 


the following fields: 


Biology Physiology Psychology 
Anatomy Hygiene Sociology 
Chemistry 


This requirement is satisfied by all students completing the 
group major. See following list required in group major. 


Units 
ECS Cea ed See al ig os Bad bpp ae ie 2 a ek 10 
BeiGliCesOUA SS (ANALOIMNY) 90. ee ee ee eee 3 
BeePeTICe MOTs | eiet ee Pee Ja a Ee OL o 
BS VCH OLOGR aa Lr ee laren tea ee a 3 
WONOMIStry (LAs Hare cA-Ty 088 ete ee le Pe ye 


(This may be substituted for Science 6O0A-B.) 
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4. A minimum of 24 semester hours chosen from at least seven ( 
the following : | 


. Principles of Physical Education. 

. Technique of Teaching Activities. 

. Administration of Physical Education. 

. Kinesiology (Applied Anatomy). 

. Applied Physiology (Physiology of Exercise). 

. Activities of Physical Education, | 
. Community Recreation. 

. Individual Program Adaptations (Corrective Progra 


Adaptations). 


. Physical Education Tests and Measurements. 
. Health Education. | 
. Growth and Development of Children. (See educatio 


courses, page 55.) 


5. Group majors.—The following courses are offered at Sant 
Barbara. Twenty-six units chosen from the starred items a1 
required in satisfaction of the group major. 


Unit 

*9. Physical” Hducation 150_ou5_2oe ee ee eee 3 
*b. Physical Education Ti0-11¢6_222 Se 2 
Physical’ Education 1138-119. _= > = eee E 
*c,..Physical Education 152__—____- eee 3 
* Physical. Education:130...2. 2.22. eee 3 
*d. Physical  Hducation® 4220005. 2 eee Ly 
*e, Physical ‘Hdutation’ 542.2059. 2 eee eee i 
Physical -Education 55_...___ 2 1 
Physical. Education, 56... 22. eee ee 3 
Physical Education. 70-(6... 22- gee  e 1 
Physical“ Hducation 11—18___. 334 a 

*f. Physical Hducation 100A-B 22a ee 3 
*e Physical Education 122________ set ST DINO ae 3 
* Physical” Education“ 153252 42 ee ee 3 
*h. Physical -Edueation’ 161-2 _ 22s) ee eee 2 
i. Physical Education 41___—.___ ae 2 
j. Hducstion 17722242) = 2108 DSP Ogeyees ae 2 
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JIGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


mone. (Growth of the Ghildy seo8e 2 ee 
ucation 174A—Principles of Junior High School_____________ 
mention 175—Educational \Psychology, ---s_ 2... =--—._____-_ 
PrEdncationywoA=-scoutcratt . a ee ce ke 
ysical Education 170—Technique of Teaching Football________ 
ysical Education 171—Technique of Teaching Basketball______ 
ysical Education—-One unit to be selected from the following: 
Meee NuvcationiOo th (oe ee 
emp nee re Se oe nd ee 


| 
Second Semester 


ucation 191JH—Introduction to Teaching _-_______-_________ 
Junior High School Procedure_-__.___-__-____ 
Vy ig 8 9750s ed Bed tee el a lak pce RM ts eel 
meical Wducation 109B—Secouteraft ~________-_-___-_________ 
ysical Education 150—Principles of Physical Education______- 
ysical Education 173—Technique of Teaching Track ______-___ 
ysical Education—One unit to be selected from the following: 

Me ECU CHELi ge (acl oun (aie GOs CO se oe 2 see oa ee 
(Sea atl a aes It glen a a Ua Ae gC oe te 


ucation 174B 
ucation 192PE 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Setiog 1so—-secondary Hducation =. 2-222 22 Se 
Miron 192) H—Directed! Teaching 22 = 
ysical Education 153—Individual Program Adaptations _______ 
ysical Education 174—Technique of Teaching Tennis_________ 
ysical Education—One unit to be selected from the following: 

Pee duCaUOnst Oe ree ee ee ULI be 
gee eel ee EE at NIE De il al i i Rl ee Ope 


Second Semester 


ysical Education 152-—Administration and Organization of 


BE LUG CA LION ee es ee st Se = 
@eation 137—Educational Statistics ~-___.____________-_____ 
Mieation 192PE—Directed Teaching ~_.____-2-_______________ 
ysical Education 172-—-Technique of Teaching Baseball__~___~ 
ysical Education 175-—Technique of Teaching Swimming_____- 
ysical Education—One unit to be selected from the following: 
Beet oneliducationn Por 13, T4guT5p (6A Oa! gelled) le 
es ee ees Pe es el he 


Units 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR II 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Unii 
Education 174A—Principles of Junior High School______________ 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology _____.___________________ D 
Education 177—Growth of the Childi_-__ Sie 2 
Physical Education 111—Advanced Folk and Clog Dancing_______ 
Physical Education 1183—Technique of Hockey and Basketball____ 2 
Physical Education 117—Technique of Teaching Swimming______~_ 2 
Blectives 0-22 ee 5 | 

16 

Second Semester 

Hdueation 174B—Junior High School Procedure_________________ 3 
Education 192—Directed Teaching =. (lo eee 2 
Edueation 191—Introduction to Teaching Junior High -_____-____ 4 
Physical Education 112—Natural Dancing __-____--__________ag a. 
Physical Education 114—Technique of Volleyball and Baseball__._._ 2 
Physical Education 121—Physical Examination ~________________ 1 
Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Edueation________ a4 


Hlectives __.- o-oo eS ee 2 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Education 173—Secondary Education __________________________ 2 
Education 192—-Directed Teaching ____-.4_3_ 3) ee 2 
Physical Education 115—Technique of Soccer and Speedball______ 2 
Physical Education 119—Technique of Teaching Archery_____~~_~ 2 


Physical Education 122—Theory Individual Program Adaptations__ 3 
Physical Education 174—Technique of Teaching Tennis 
Hlectives 


Second Semester 


Education 137—Educational Statistics ...-.__-_.+___-_1______43 2 
Education 192—Directed, Teaching _~._2s5. 1-2 )_ Z| 
Physical Education 116—Technique of Teaching Gymnastics______ 2 | 
Physical Education 118—Technique of Teaching Dancing_________ 2 
Physical Education 130—Administration of Physical Education____ 8 
Electives 5 
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MINOR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A minor for students who are majoring in other departments and who 
wish to minor in the department of physical education is as follows: 


Units 
minor in Men’s Physical Education______.__...._______ 18 
TT RMR VATS OU | Ps Se ee ee Pe ee RS 9 
| Rh ysical) Hdueationvo6etelwusigcs levied wueteyd je 3 
Six units selected from any four of the following______ 6 
Bhysi¢al Mducation 642%. visieh od) be wt runes i! 
TOV SicaMmeCuCATIONMOD. 2 oS ee 1 
Physical tducation+ 70-16 each= "2 - ol _ ee Saeed 
BeDON, A VASIOLperae iy Spf 2g opts eile He te ae yn 9 
Education 192 (Physical Education) ________________ 2 
ey caliemducg tion 10d Eo mies enirte S ota )yi! 3 
Per yiCA Me AVOU CH Et >. | (ye es es) Ee ek - 
ROC eet re fe eee ee es ee HOM RSM 2 
‘Minor in Women’s Physical Education___________ 18 
Sewer LViSiOne te) eh Belt) Ul ont bhan Hadltnot 3 6 
PeU Bical UC Ue atlas) TAN Pee gan aA Oe eh 1 
Perv oLCH TU UCR ON EN ee hee ee el ee he Bdge 9 
Physical Education 18________ Lia treo Dis gd ep ie ie 1 
muysical we hdteation 142507. 20 os) ee eD ns Se ee id 
Physical Education 138 or i Weel, Ce oe ee 9 
Physical Education 21 or 22 or 23 § 
Mere e) FEV ISiCTie ree. ee Pe es ye ends 12 
Peete Pe HU CaMON 1 Ls sor be een pe gh ed ies 2 
MLV sicsl. Hdvestin tO0A-. p65. bo seh 4g eee i 
meatycica MtGuUca tony lGUA-B 0 i ee ee ey a 
Peaysica Haneation lal Cee! fa Cr eee: cs 
Rem yalCHr OUCH ION “POU Leen ee ee Oe Pe SET ere Ty ek 3 
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DESCRIPTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 


MEN—LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 41. Health Education (1). 


One period per week will be devoted to health education lecture. These 
lectures will deal with the various aspects of personal hygiene, community 
hygiene, school hygiene, physical examinations and problems of the teacher 
in securing the health attitude of the child; the relation of nutrition to 
health and the importance of the “‘Safety First” education. Fall semester, 


Physical Education 42. Kinesiology (2). (Open to men and women.) 


This is the scientific study of bodily movement. It includes instruction 
in the principal types of muscular exercise, with discussion as to how they 
are performed and their relation to the problems of bodily development 
and bodily efficiency. Prerequisite: Physiology 50A. 


Physical Education 51A. Prescribed Physical Education for Fresh- 
men Men (3). 
Marching tacties, class formations, elementary apparatus drill, funda- 
mentals of football and basketball.. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 51B. Elementary Drill in Tumbling and Stunts; 
Fundamentals of Baseball! and Track (34). 


Spring semester. 


Physical Education 51C. Fundamentals of Speedball, Soccer, Volley- 
ball, Handball, Indoor or Playground Ball and Group Games (3). 


Fall semester. 


Physical Education 52. Teaching Methods and Class Organization of 
Physical Education Activities (4). 


Class procedure and theory of fundamental activities covered in 51A, 
B, ©. Outlines of programs and arrangement of model lessons for differ- 
ent age groups. Prerequisites: 51A, B, C. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 53. Individual Adaptations and Health Educa- 
tion (3). 

Required course for those who are assigned to limited activity. The 
correction of physical abnormalities, treatment of faulty posture, curva- 
tures, weak feet and arches, heart disturbances, overweight and under-— 
weight. J all and spring. 


Physical Education 54. Boxing (1). 


Theory and art of self-defense; teaching of offense and defense; instrue- 
tion in footwork, position of body, feinting, development of different leads, 
blows, and guard position. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 55. Wrestling (1). 


Modern and scientific methods; the value of wrestling as training for 
other sports. Methods of offense and defense; mat generalship. Spring- 
semester. 
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2hysical Education 56. The Teaching of Gymnastics and Mass 
Athletics (3). 

Mass tactics in physical education and athletics; methods of class 
organization and instruction in the conduct of formal work. Elementary 
marching tactics such as are necessary to facilitate movements in class 
formations. Value of relays, stunts, tumbling, apparatus in handling 
different age groups in gymnasium, picnics, etc. Fundamentals of volley- 
oall, handball, badminton, etc. Fall semester. 
| 
Physical Education 70. Football (1). 

Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 71. Basketball (1). 
— Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 72. Baseball (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 73. Track (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 74. Tennis (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 75. Swimming (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 76. Golf (1). 
| Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


MEN—UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


| 


Physical Education 102. Community Recreation (2). (Open to men 
and women. ) 


_ Theory and practice in industrial, school, rural, and adult recreation ; 
playground management and administration. Special programs, leader- 
ship of community recreation centers. Presentation of material for above 
recreation organizations and its use. (Not offered in 1983-1934.) 


Physical Education 109A. Scoutcraft (Elementary) (1). 


A course intended to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organ- 
ization, its objectives and its organization. Actual participation in Scout 
tests, measurements, and leadership. Assigned readings and problems, 
together with hikes and field work. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 109B. Scoutcraft (Advanced) (1). 


Continuation of course 109A, in which merit badge work and more 
advanced aspects of scouting will be studied. Lectures relating scout- 
‘eraft to present-day educational objectives. Hach student assigned to a 
local troop as an assistant scoutmaster. Spring semester. 
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Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (3). 


A course dealing with educational principles of physical education and 
their relationship to other educational subjects and to life. Relation of 
basic principles of physical education to economic, political, and social 
life. A study of the modern trend in physical education tests and 
measurements. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 151. Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education (1). 


History and development. Types of tests and their aims. Need for 
and use of physical tests. Classification, placements and administration 
of physical tests. How to build a test. Prerequisite: Education 187. 
Spring semester. (Not given in 1933-1934.) 


Physical Education 152. Administration of Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools (3). 


Studying the problems involved in a department of physical education 
in junior and senior high schools. Organization of conferences or leagues; 
organization of departments in different sized high schools; details such 
as paper forms, tickets, budgets, buying, managing trips; the correlation 
of athletic and academic departments. Intramural organization. Medical 
examinations. Prerequisite: Physical Education 150. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 153. Individual Program Adaptations (3). 


A teachers’ course on how to detect, diagnose, and treat physical abnor- 
malities. Theory of individual and group instruction. Theory and prac- 
tice of prevention and correction of physical abnormalities among school 
children and adults. Theories of massage, conditioning, first aid for ath- 
letic injuries. Heating appliances and the application of heat; taping 
and bandaging. Prerequisite: Physiology, Anatomy, Kinesiology. Fall 
semester. 


Physical Education 160A-B. Junior Elective Activity (3). 


Prerequisite: Lower division requirements and passing of proficiency 
tests. Boxing, Wrestling, Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Handball, Archery, 
Squash, Boating, Diving. Both semesters. 


Physical Education 161A-B. Senior Elective Activity (3). 


Prerequisite: Lower division requirements and passing of proficiency 
tests. Boxing, Wrestling, Swimming, Tennis, Golf, Handball, Archery, 
Squash, Boating, Diving. Both semesters. 


Physical Education 170. Technique of Teaching Football (2).* 


Practice and theory on the field. Individual instruetion and practice 
on each position in backfield and line play, offense and defense. Emphasis 
on individual play, not on team play. Complete systems of defense and 
offense, together with correct method of playing each position. Study of 
different systems. Hast, West, South, and Middle West. Generalship, 
signal systems, scouting and rules, all studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 
Fall semester. 
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Physical Education 171. Technique of Teaching Basketball (2).* 


Practice and theory of individual play. Basic fundamentals, passing, 
shooting, dribbling, stops, turns, ete. Theory of coaching basketball; 
fundamentals, various offensive and defensive systems, team organization, 
training and handling of men will be studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 
Fall semester. 


Physical Education 172. Technique of Teaching Baseball (2).* 


Theory and practice in batting, fielding, base running, and pitching. 
Fundamentals, team work, coaching, physical condition, and methods of 
indoor or early practice. ‘Theory practiced under game conditions. Team 
organization, training and handling of men will be studied from the view- 
point of the coach. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 173. Technique of Teaching Track (2).* 


Theory and practice in the fundamentals of all track and field events; 
adaptation to individual peculiarities; rules of competition, and the study 
of physical condition and its relation to endurance. The. promotion, 
management, and officiating of games and meets. History of track and 
the Olympic games. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 174. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2). (Open 
to men and women.) 


Fundamentals and methods of teaching and playing tennis. Ground 
and volley strokes. Forehand and backhand drives, forehand and back- 
hand volleys, service, overhead, etc. Singles and doubles play. How to 
organize and manage tennis meets. Court construction and care. Fall 
semester. 


Physical Education 175. Technique of Teaching Swimming (2). 


Hlementary swimming and diving, breast, side, trudgeon, crawl, and 
-back strokes. Red Cross life saving and resuscitation. Course is planned 
not only to teach student to swim the various strokes, but also to be 
able to teach all the strokes. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 176. Technique of Teaching Golf (2). 


Instruction through demonstration and student participation supple- 
mented by theoretical discussion of the different strokes. Instruction in 
the rules and regulations of the game. Organization and administration 
of tournaments. (Not given in 1933-19834. ) 


Education 192 (P. E.). Directed Teaching (2-2). 
See education courses, page 57. 


* Credit not given in these courses unless student is taking or has 
had P. E. 70, 71, 72, 73, respectively. 
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WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 1A-B. Physical Education Activities for Fresh- 
men Women (3-3). 
A course giving simple technique and skill in: 
Fall semester—Free exercises, stunts, running and team games, sports, 
as soccer, speedball, hockey, basketball. 
Spring semester—Free exercises, dancing, games, sports, as volleyball 
and baseball. 


Physical Education 2A. Physical Activities for Sophomore 
Women (3). 
Simple technique and skill in dancing, stunts, games, sports, as soccer, 
basketball. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 2B. Theory and Practice in the Organizing and 
Leading of Groups in Activity (3). 
Prerequisite: 1A, B, 2A. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 8. Individual Program Adaptation (3). 

Students physically unable to enter regular classes may substitute this 
course. It is recommended that regular work be resumed as soon as pos- 
sible. Either semester. 


Physical Education 11A-B. Activity for Freshman Physical Educa- 
tion Majors (1-1). 

Sports: Games of low organization; elementary folk dancing. 

Fall semester—Hockey, basketball. 

Spring semester—Volleyball, baseball. 

This course alternates with Physical Education 12A-B. Course 11A-B 
and 12A-B are intended to give the students opportunity to acquire skill 
in the activities included. (Not given in 1933-84.) 


Physical Education 12A-B. Activity for Sophomore Physical Educa- 
tion Majors (1-1). 
Sports: Games of low organization; elementary clog dancing. 
Fall semester—Soccer, speedball. 
Spring semester—Archery, handball, horseshoe pitching, tennis. 
Physical Education 13. Gymnastic Activities (1). 
This includes practice in apparatus, free exercise, marching, pyramid 
building, stunts and tumbling. Spring semester. 
Physical Education 14. Elementary and Intermediate Swimming (1). 
Fall semester. 


Physical Education 15. Scouting (1). 


Girl Scout leadership course, conducted by a leader from the Girl 
Scout organization. Fall semester. 
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Physical Education 21. Hockey and Basketball (4). 
Practice and class competition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 22. Volleyball and Baseball (3). 
Practice and class competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 23. Soccer and Speedball (1). 
Practice and class competition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 42. Kinesiology (2). 
For description, see physical education courses for men, page 108. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 113-19. Technique of Teaching Sports (2 units 
each). 
115. Soccer, speedball. Eall semester. 
114. Volleyball, baseball. Spring semester. 
119. Archery, handball, horseshoe. Fall semester. 
117. Swimming. Fall semester. 
113. Hockey, basketball. Fall semester. 
116. Gymnastie activities. Spring semester. 
118. Dancing. Spring semester. Prerequisite: 17 and 18. 


In each course a brief historical review of the particular activity is 
given, an analysis of fundamentals, methods of officiating with opportunity 
for practice, care of equipment, and discussion of other problems relative 
to each situation. Prerequisite: Skill in the particular sport. 


Physical Education 121. Physical Examinations (1). 

A laboratory course applying the theories of examination with discus- 
sion of problems which arise from actual situations. Prerequisite, or 
parallel, Education 177. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 122. Theory of Individual Program 
Adaptation (3). 


A study of the physical conditions and deviations found in schools and 
methods of correction, or adaptation of the activity to the individual’s 
need. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 130. Administration of Physical Education (3). 
Problems of organization and administration of physical education for 
women. Spring semester. 
Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (2). 
For description, see physical education for men, page 110. 
Physical Education 151. Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education (2). 


For description, see physical education for men, page 110. (Not given 
'in 1933-34.) 
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Physical Education 160A-B. Junior Elective Activity (4-3). 


In the junior year the following two tests are given and must be 
passed before the privilege of election may be secured: 


A—Swimming. 
B—Skill in any two of the following: 


Tennis Golf ‘ 
Archery Horseback riding 
Boating Dancing 


Combination of deck tennis, badminton, handball, 
horseshoe pitching, shuffleboard. 


Physical Education 161A-B. Senior Elective Activity (3-3). 


Education 192 (Physical Education). Directed Teaching (2-2). 


Two additional units of directed teaching are required in the minor, 
See courses in education, page 57. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Elizabeth L. Bishop, Ed.D. 


'sychology 1. General Psychology (3). 


A beginning course in general psychology which aims to introduce the 
tudent to the methods and techniques of psychological study, and to 
urrent theories concerning basic psychological principles. Lectures, 
emonstrations, class discussions and recitations are used. 

Given in the sophomore year. A college course in biological science, 
referably physiology, is strongly recommended as prerequisite. Offered 
all and spring semesters. 


'sychology 10A-B. Applied Psychology (3-3). 


An elective course will be offered in alternate years covering some 
pplied aspects of psychological principles. Animal psychology, social 
sychology, business psychology, are suggested as types of work which 
ill from time to time be offered. Prerequisite: Psychology 1, or equiva- 
mt. (Not offered in 1933-34.) 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHY 


Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 


hilosophy 4A. History of Philosophy (3). 

The development of philosophical ideas from the early Greek period to 
‘eo-Platonism. 

|The two courses in the history of philosophy are intended to be taken 
t Succession, but either may profitably be taken by itself. They are 
esigned to give the student some grasp on fundamental philosophical 


roblems and to aid him in adjusting himself to his physical, mental, and 
oral environment. 


hilosophy 4B. History of Modern Philosophy (3). 


The course of philosophic thought from the beginning of the Christian 
ta down to modern times. See note under Course 4A. 
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SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


———— 


Hazel Severy, M.A. 
Earl Walker, M.A. 
William Peters, M.A. 
Agnes G. Plate, M.A. 
Harrington Wells, M.A. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


CHEMISTRY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 1A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 


Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to 
all students. 


Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Science 2A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 

Prerequisite: Any two of the following: high school chemistry, physics, 
trigonometry or grade of ‘‘A” in high school chemistry. 

Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 5A-B. Organic Chemistry (3-3). 
Prerequisite: 1A and 1B or 2A and 2B. 


Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, proteins, benzene: 
compounds, and dyes. 


T’wo lectures and one laboratory period a week. 
Prerequisite: Six units of inorganic chemistry in college. 


Science 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 


This course will include an elementary study of the reactions involved | 
in the production and use of such materials as metals, alloys, building. 
materials, paints, oils, cement, fuels, ete. For students in industrial 
education who have credit in Chemistry 1A or 2A. 


Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


| 
! 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


cience 100. Physiological Chemistry (3). 


Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secre- 
‘ons of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of 
vaste products. Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2 
nd 5. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


cience 101A-B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 

| Prerequisite: Course 1 or 2 and 5. 

This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, composition and 
urity of foods and textile fibers. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Bence 102. Advanced Textile Chemistry (2). 
Not given in 1983-34. 


cience 103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 
One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 


cience 105A-B. Quantitative Analysis (3-3). 


| Introductory training in the methods of quantitative analysis of various 
aterials, acids, bases, salts, alloys, and minerals. Open to those who 
ave completed Courses 1A,°1B, and 5A or 2A and 2B. 

One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. 


cience 115. Science for Junior High School (3). 

Covers the different phases of junior high school general science; 
icludes study of subject matter, sources of subject matter, use of field 
id laboratory work, equipment and texts. 

Prerequisites: 6 units of physics, 3 units of chemistry and 3 units of 
/ biological science. 

cience 180. Advanced Problems in Physical Science (1-3). 

’ Hours and credit by arrangement. 


PHYSICS 
: LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


tience 20A-B. General Physics (3-3). 

Prerequisites: High school physics or chemistry, trigonometry; 12 
sars, high school algebra. 

Definitions, conversion factors, problems, formulae covering mechanics, 
olecular physics, heat, and sound, 

| UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
tience 121. Advanced Physics (3). 


Hlectricity, magnetism, sound, and light. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period per week, 
‘Prerequisites: Science 20A-B, 2A-B. 


9—4747 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 40A-B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of the morphology and physiology of seeds, roots, stems, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits. An introduction to the principles of plant 
taxonomy. Lectures, laboratory and field work in close correlation. 


Two lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 50A-B. Elementary Physiology (3-3). Science 50A 
(Anatomy). 


A general study of the structure and functions of the body with special 
reference to muscles, nervous system, sense organs, circulation, respira- 
tion, digestion, excretion, and metabolism. Designed for students in 
physical education, industrial education, and those desiring to major in 
physiology. Prerequisites: For majors in physiology—chemistry or 
physics; preliminary work in biological science is recommended. For 
students from other departments—chemistry, physics and biological science 
are recommended. 


Two lectures and one laboratory period per week. 


Science 51A-B. Elementary Physiology and Bacteriology (3-3). 


An elementary course designed for home economics students. It 
includes a general study of the structure and functions of the body as in 
the course 50A-B. The work is so arranged that in addition to physiology 
the second semester includes nine weeks of bacteriology. During this 
time a brief consideration of the morphology and physiology of the more 
important types of nonpathogenic yeasts, molds, and bacteria is under- 
taken, together with practice in the laboratory technique necessary for 
such study. Especial attention will be given those organisms concerned 
with dairy and food bacteriology, soil fertility, sanitation, etc. Preliminary 
courses in chemistry and biological science are recommended. 

Two lectures and one laboratory the first semester, and one lecture and 
two laboratories the second semester. 


Science 60A-B. General Zoology (5-5). 


The study of representatives of the principal groups of animals. Lee 
tures, laboratory, museum and field work. A thorough foundation in the 
classification, structure, ecology, and economic importance of animal types. 


Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 65. Introductory Zoology (3). 


A practical general survey of the animal kingdom, emphasis being laid 
upon types of economic and civic importance. 


Two lectures and one laboratory period per week. Spring semester. 


ee 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


cience 150. Advanced Physiology (3). 


A laboratory course which treats the functions of the body in greater 
etail than was possible in the elementary course 50A-B. Special emphasis 
‘ill be given the fundamental phenomena and their interpretation. The 
lan of the course will be flexible to meet the needs and interests of the 
tudents. Prerequisite: 50A-B. Previous courses in chemistry or physics. 


One laboratory and two lecture periods per week. Fall semester. 


cience 155. Bacteriology (3). 


A laboratory and lecture course covering the morphology, physiology 
nd methods of handling microorganisms. Representatives of the most 
mportant forms of bacteria, yeasts, and molds will be studied with 
mphasis on their relationship to soil fertility, dairy products, sanitation, 
nd industries. The importance and nature of pathogenic forms in disease 
roduction will be considered. Prerequisite: One or more courses in 
iological science and a knowledge of chemistry. 

One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. Spring semester. 


cience 160. Nature Study (3). 


'The biological phases of the kindergarten and elementary curricula. 
forrelation of subject matter and grade continuity of science instruction, 
purces of material, laboratory technique, and field ecological studies are 
mong the topics of investigation. 

- Recommended for students desiring a minor in biological science, as 
vell as for kindergarten-primary and elementary teachers-in-training. 


| Prerequisites : 


1. Biological minor group—either Botany 40A-B or Zoology 60A-B. 


2. Teacher-training group—Botany 40A, Physiology 50A, and Zool- 
ogy 65. 


' Three lecture periods per week. Spring semester. 


cience 170. Principles of Biology (3). 


An advanced course. The distribution, behavior, characteristics, and 
volution of plants and animals, including man; leading to generalizations 
E biological theory and principle. Lectures, museums, and individual 
‘eld investigations. Open to students who have had a year’s work in 
Otany, zoology or physiology. 

Three lecture periods a week. Fall semester. 


‘cience 181. Advanced Problems in Biological Science (1-3). 


' Hours and credit by arrangement. 
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MINORS IN SCIENCE 


Zoology * 
Units 

Lower Division... -.-~4-__-. = ee eee 14 units 
Zoology) G0A-B: sao ee Sete ee eee abe te re 10 
Botany ; 4B css pte he eel 4 

Upper, Division. . 2 re 6 units 
Science,.160.. a ae eke ee rt eee 3 
SGLeNChy (U0. 2 eee eee Het eee 3 

Botany * 

Lower Divisione en oe eee he A ee 11 units 
Botany 40A-B.-__-) ee ee 8 
Zoology 60.¢ 4 ko a Be a eee 3 

Upper “Division. Sos. eee oe eee oe 
Science “160.222. -0 2°) 22 20 eee 3 
Science “170__- 22-12 eS ee eee 3 

Physiology 

Lower -Divisions 2. te 22s) {2a alete bee ee eee 12 units 
Science 1A—General Inorganic Chemistry___~___________ 6 
Science 50A-B—Physiology ~~ .--_.Lu se o_o 6 

Upper. Division____. 2 6 units 
Science 150—Advanced - Physiology. ._=__.__ 225 eee 3 
Science 170—Principles of Biology, or 
Science 155—Bacteriology. =.222__22.._... eee 3 

Chemistry 

Lower Division:.__-2-3 509 i ee eee 12 units 
Science 1A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Science 2A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry ~~._________ 6 
Science 5—Organie Chemistry ~ ~------________________ 6 

Upper’ Division 2.2 2t0! 7 ii _ WOR IRA Dt it Oi ee 7 units 
Science 100—Physiological Chemistry, or 
Science 105A—Quantitative Analysis __________________ 3 
Science 101A—Food Chemistry __.-___________________ 2 
Science 101B—Textile Chemistry ~ --.._--___-________ a 


———-_____. 


* These minors are set up on the assumption that the student has had 
chemistry or physics in high school. Students who do not present credit 
in high school chemistry or physics will, in addition to the lower division 
requirements outlined above, complete Science 1A, Elementary Inorganic 
Chemistry, 3 units, or Science 20A, Elementary Physics, 3 units. 


Science—M inors nae 


Minor—General Science for Junior High School 


Units 
TRISTE se fe ee ye nS et ee epee —_ 12. units 
mmence, 20A-B—Physics) sali 1) weet oe 6 
Science 1A—Chemistry) 22-2222) 2-2 nb mips Lh Fe A 
merences OUA—SP hysielogyiaes He tha eet oe 3 
BML VISION = te fee he ee eh ee a aN eg 6 units 
Science 115—Science for Junior High School______------ 3. 
Science 121—Advanced Physics  ~___-___-__~_ et ae eto 


suggested Program in Natural Science for Kindergarten-Primary and 
Elementary Teachers-in-Training 
First year—Botany 40A, fall semester; Zoology 65, spring semester. 


Second year—Physiology 50A; also 50B as an elective if desired. 
Third year—Science 160—Nature Study. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


William H. Ellison, Ph.D. 
Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D. 
Raymond G. McKelvey, M.A. 
H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D. 
Mildred C. Pyle, M.A. 


HISTORY MAJOR 


1. General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in History. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in social sciences must fulfill 


all the State board and institutional requirements which are set forth 
on pages 29-387. 


2. Specific Requirements for History Majors. 


Units 
a. Foreign language requirement—____..___) 15 
b. Social science requirements in lower division________________ 123 

These must include History 2A-B or 3A-B, and Political Science 
1A-B or Geography 1 and 2 or Economics 1A-B or Sociology 1A-B. 
Students who have not had at least two years of European history 
in high school must take History 2A-B. 

History 2A-B is designed especially for freshmen, but is open to 
sophomores. History 3A-B is designed for sophomores and is not 
open to freshmen. 

Political Science 1A-B or Geography 1 and 2 or Sociology 1A-B 
may be taken in the freshman year. Economics 1A-B is a sopho- 
more subject and is not open to freshmen except in special cases, 
and only after consultation with the head of the social science 
department. 

Course in American Institutions. 

Political Science 1B (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the degree of B.A., except those who complete History 
102A-B. 

ce. Maximum units which may be taken in history.__________ 40 units 
d. Courses in education. 


At least 12 units of professional courses in education must be 
completed by students in the presecondary teachers’ course, or at 
least 18 units in professional courses in education including not 
less than four units in directed teaching in the junior high school 
teachers’ course. 
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Minor. 


Hach eandidate for graduation with a major in history must 
complete a minor in a subject usually taught in high school. 


Academic list of courses. 


At least 112 units offered for the degree of B.A. with history as 
a major must be chosen from the following list of courses, and the 
40 units in upper division courses required in the upper division 
must be selected from the same list: 


Art. All courses. 

Education 57, 117, 186A-B, 137, 170X, 173, 175, 176, 178, 
174A-B-C, 177. 

English. All courses. 

Foreign languages. All courses. 

Home economics. All courses. 

Industrial Education 1, 2, 3, 102. 

Mathematics 1, 2, 3A-B, 4A-B, 5A-B. 

Music. All courses. 

Physical education. All courses. 

Psychology and philosophy. All courses. 

Science. Chemistry 2A-B, 5, 92; Physics 20A-B, 2A-B, 21A-B; 
Botany 40A-B; Zoology 60; Physiology 50A-B. 

Social science. All courses, 


f. Additional year course. 


At least six units in one of the following groups: 


(1) Foreign language (additional to e). 
This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 


(2) Mathematics: Plane trigonometry, spherical trigonometry, plane 
analytic geometry, college algebra, introduction to calculus. 


This may be satisfied partly in the high school. 
(3) Philosophy. 


. Upper division work. 


(1) Units required in upper division: 


Sixty to 64 of the 124 units required for graduation must i 
completed after the student has been admitted to upper division. 

Forty units of work done by upper division students must be 
in strictly upper division courses. 

Maximum history units allowed toward B.A. degree after 
student has attained upper division standing will be 30 units. 

Twenty-four units of upper division work in history are 
required. Of the 24 units, six must be in European history and 
six in United States history. Six units of the 24 may be taken 
in political science or in economics. 

The head of the department must be consulted by history 
major students in making out programs, 


124 History—Minor 


(2) Senior transfers to the college. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission who 
transfer to the college from other institutions must complete at 
least 18 units in upper division courses, including at least 12 
units in history, but no student may be graduated from the 
college on less than 24 units done in residence. 


(3) Scholarship in the department. 


The student must attain an average grade of C (one grade 
point per unit) in all courses offered as a part of the 24-unit 
major. 

Students who fail in the lower division to attain an average 
of one grade point for each unit of work taken in the social 
science department may, at the option of the department, be 
denied the privilege of a major in the department. 


MINOR IN HISTORY 


Lower. division.....222._.__5 202 ee 12 units 
History 2A-B—History of Western Europe, or 
History 3A-B—History of the Americas, or 
History 5A-B—History of England_________-__________ 6 
Political Science 1A-B—Government, or 
Economics 1A-B—H economics, or 
Sociology 1A-B—Sociology, or 
Geography 1A-B—Geography ~_-).. ee 6 


Upper. division..__—-~ sjiess_ shes) 213 oe eee 9 units 


Nine units of any upper division history. History 2A-B or History 
5A-B or History 5A-B is prerequisite for all upper division history 
courses or political science courses. Political Science 1B fulfills the State 
requirements in Constitution and American ideals. A student taking a 
minor in history may satisfy this requirement by taking History 102A-B 
as six of the nine units of upper division history. 


ECONOMICS 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Economics 1A. Principles of Economics (3). 
A general course in the principles of economics. 


Economics 1B. Applied Economics (3). 


Application of the principles of economics, and a study of important 
problems of the economic world. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Economics 101. Labor Problems (3). (Not given in 1933-1934.) 


Economics 105. Problems of Modern Industrialism (3). (Not given. 
in 1983-1934. ) 


Social Science Courses—Hconomics, Geography 125 


Economics 142 (I. E.). Study of Occupations (2). 


A survey of the fields of human occupations and a study of oppor- 
tunities and requirements in these fields. 
i 


t 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geography 1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). 


A development of the underlying principles of human geography through 
ja study of the main features of the physical environment in their relation- 
ship to man’s life and activities, particularly as exemplified in type regions. 


‘Geography 1B. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 


Prerequisite: Geography 1. <A study of selected regions with wide 
application of the principles of human and economic geography. 


HISTORY 
: LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


‘History 2A-B. History of Western Europe (3-3). 


The development of western civilization from the eve of the Protestant 
Revolt to the present time. <A study of the political, economic, and social 
background of present-day civilization. 


History 3A-B. History of the Americas (3-3). 


A survey of the history of the Americas from the periods of discovery 
‘and colonization to the present time. Emphasis is placed upon factors and 
relationships which have significance for the whole western hemisphere. 


History 5A-B. History of England (3-3). 


A survey of the political, constitutional, economic, and cultural history 
of the British Isles. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite for all upper division courses: History 2A-B or 3A-B or 
5A-B, or an equivalent at the option of the instructor. 
‘History 102A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 
__A study of the political, social, and constitutional history of the United 
States. 
‘History 111A-B. Modern European History Since 1815 (3-3). 
A study of European political and social development and world rela- 
‘tionships from the Congress of Vienna to the present day. 
‘History 125. Renaissance and Reformation (3). 

Intellectual and religious developments of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
‘centuries and their significance. (Not given in 1933-1954.) 
iHistory 130. History of the Middle Ages (3). 

(Not given in 1933-34.) 


126 Social Science Courses—History 


History 131. History of the British Empire (3). 

The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British 
expansion. 
History 142. History of Latin America (3). 


A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


History 151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States 
in the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. <A study of the struggle for 
political and economic leadership in the past, together with consideration 
of the present situation and problems in the area. 


History 155. History of American Diplomacy (3). 

A study of the foreign relations of the United States. (Not given in 
1933-84. ) 
History 162. Representative Men and Women (3). 

A biographical approach to United States history. (Not given in 
1983-34. ) 
History 165. History of the Civil War and Reconstruction (3). 


History of the United States from 1852 to 1877. Enrollment is limited 
to 12 students admitted on the basis of scholarship and interest. The 
Lincoln Library is the laboratory and classroom for the work of the 
course. 

History 171. History of the United States in Recent Decades (3). 


Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1876 to the present time. (Not given in 1933-84.) . 


History 175. History of American Expansion (3). 


A study of the expansion of American territory, commerce, and influence 
both in North America and throughout the world since 1783. (Not given 
in 1933-84. ) 


History 180. Industrial History of the United States (3). 


A study of the economic development and industrial history of the 
United States. (Primarily for students in industrial education. ) 


History 185. History of California (3). 


History 190. Historical Method and Historiography (2). 
Required of all history majors in the junior year. 


History 191. Junior High School Social Science (3). 


To be taken in the junior year by prospective VeaChEes in junior high 
school social science. 


Not acceptable as part of history major or minor requirements. 


Social Science Courses—Sociology and Government 127 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Political Science 1A. Government (3). 

A comparative study of the governments of Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Russia. 
Political Science 1B. Government (3). 


A study of the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
This course satisfies the State requirement in Constitution and American 
ideals, and is required of all students. 


Political Science 99. American Institutions (2). 


™ne fundamental nature of the American constitutional system and 
of the ideals upon which it is based. Given in summer school only. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


‘Political Science 121. International Relations 1 (3). 
Imperialism. 


‘Political Science 122. International Relations II (3). 
International organizations. 


SOCIOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES: 
‘Sociology 1A-B. Elements of Sociology (3-3). 


A study of the underlying principles of society with application to 
present-day problems. 
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SELLIAM ASHWORTH ____.._____ Dean of Lower Division, Dean of Men 
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CALENDAR FOR 1934-1935 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 25, Monday.._£=.+--.2-6- 35 42 ee Session opens 
July 4, Wednesday, Independence Day____-_--__ gee Holiday 
August 3, Priday seo 4 atone gh. ee = ee Session closes 


FALL SEMESTER 


September 3, Monday, to September 12, Wednesday. 


Administrative offices open daily except Sunday to receive applica 
tions for admission and for evaluation of credentials. 

Offices of the deang open 10 to 12 o’clock for consultation on hous: 
ing, programs and other matters of importance to SREeeue 01 

‘returning students. 

Applications for entrance and credentials should be in the hands o! 
the registrar prior to September 13. 


September 13, Thursday and thereafter. 
All administrative offices open 9 to 12 and 1.30 to 4.30. 


September 14, Friday. 

Freshman registration begins. 

9 a.m. Freshman assembly in the auditorium, with the deans oi 
men and of women in charge. All entering freshmen should be 
present at this time. 

9.30 to 12. Preregistration; consultation with deans and department 
heads; medical examinations. 

Student controller’s office and financial secretary’s office open ta 
payment of fees. ‘ 


1to 4. Registration; consultation with deans and department heads 


1 to 2.30. Medical examinations. 


2.30 to 4.80. English A examination in the auditorium. 
For freshmen who have not already a record in this examination 
| this appointment takes precedence over all others at this hour. 
September 15, Saturday. 


Freshman registration continues. Freshmen should complete thei 
registration by Saturday afternoon. 


(6) 


Calendar 1934-85 


Ca | 


9 a.m. Dean of women meets women in the auditorium, 
Dean of men meets men in room 42, 


All entering freshmen should be present. 
9.30 to 12 a.m. and 1 to 4.80 p.m. 
Registration, and consultation with faculty. 


Deans and department heads in their offices or the library through- 
out the day. 


Faculty in the library from 10 to 12 a.m. and from 1 to 2.80 to 
sign books. 


8 to 11 and 1 to 2.30. Medical examinations on appointment in the 
Health Cottage. 
2.30 to 4 p.m. College aptitude test in the auditorium. 


This appointment takes precedence over all others at this time. 
For seniors. Conference of student teachers with supervisors, 
during the morning. 


September 17, 18, Monday, Tuesday. 

Registration days for returning students. A fee of $2 is charged for 
registration after Tuesday, September 18. No _ student may 
register later than Saturday, September 29. 

Monday—9 to 12 and 1 to 4.30. Preregistration and registration. 
‘Deans and department heads available throughout the day. 
Faculty in library to sign books from 10 to 12, and from 1 to 4.30. 


Tuesday—9 to 11, and 1 to 4.80. Registration, consultation. All 
faculty available during these hours. 


11 a.m. General assembly in the auditorium. 


Monday and Tuesday—8 to 11 and 1 to 2.30. Medical examination 
by appointment in Health Cottage. 


September 19, Wednesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


mvember 12) Monday, Armistice Day2s-c_--------.---+-._-._ Holiday 
memomper 2 to December 222 2. JL LL Thanksgiving holiday 
Meeeiiper in to saniary.c, L9dhecs_... --.__ eS Christmas holiday 
Ea Ty OS Om day: we fed ie Pere oe oe Examinations begin 


CAESAR IAS Oye Gh Og a a ne ee: a First semester closes 


8 Calendar 1934-35 


SPRING SEMESTER 
February 2, Saturday. 
10 to 12. English A examination for entering freshmen. 


1.30 to 3.80. College aptitude test. 


Deans’ offices open for housing and consultation. 
Registrar’s office closed. 


February 4, Monday. 
Preregistration and registration for all students. 
A fee of $2 is charged for registration after this date. 
No student may register later than Saturday noon, February 16. 


Applications for admission and credentials of entering students must 
be filed with the registrar prior to this date to allow time for 
evaluation. 


8 a.m. ito 12 and 1 to 5.p.m: 
Preregistration, registration, consultation, payment of fees. 


Department heads available for consultation from 9 to 12, and 
from 1 to 5. 


Faculty in library to sign books, 10 to 12 and 1 to 5. 


Medical examinations by appointment, 8 to 11 and 1 to 2.30. 


February 5, Tuesday. 
Instruction begins in all departments. 


April 13 toi 21sec oe a eee Easter holiday 
May. 30, Thursday, Memorial .Day...- 22 3 ee eee Holiday 
June” 10,* Monday_2220. Jose er er eee Examinations begin 
June 14. Priday, 10: a.m tee ee Graduation exercises 


e 


FACULTY 1933-1934 


Slarence L. Phelps, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work 
GSE pt Ba SOUR MEE aa aR al a Rey INT FM cai President 


Beaeethich. Morse Wkyald2o 6 oa kt 8 re President Emeritus 


William Ashworth, B.A. (Dartmouth) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford______ 
Dean of Lower Division; Dean of Men; Head of English Department 

Katharine Fairchild Ball, B.A. (Pomona) ; certificate University of 
Pittsburgh; graduate Los Angeles Library School________ Librarian 


Helen M. Barnett, B.A. (University of California) ; M.A. (Uni- 
versity of Southern California) ; special work in voice production, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, London__________________ Director of Music 


MeretOre beckett, 2) Seen} fare sw le ae Physical Education 


Lois M. Bennink, A.B. (Whittier) ; M.A. (Columbia) ; additional 
graduate work at University of California and Stanford__-__-_-_ 
NR ES at ne eae nes Dean of Women; Social Science 


Elizabeth L. Bishop, B.S. (Columbia) ; M.A., Ed.D. (University of 
aAliiornia pace Jyh pera Site ya Psychology, Research 


Alice V. Bradley, B.S. (Wisconsin) ; M.A. (Whittier) __Home Economics 


Margaret M. Burke, B.A. (Pomona) ; M.A. (University of Southern 
| SSRN EE g 08 iy ben Bile ne a et Sy ipl pl Mig Aah Sl Na hs SA i English 


‘Cheever, Walter L., 8 years study in Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
special study with Franklin Benson and Edmond C. Tarbell____.- Art 


mee). Cnurchill, DA. (santa. Barbara ),-- 2-2. sec 6 
Semese ee eee ee Institutional Management; Cafeteria Manager 


Plorence L. Clark, B.A. (Pomona); State Teachers College, Santa 


| eee LEO Mev prker CC OL IITL OE) ere wecee oes Bee Home Economics 
‘Dempsey Creary, B.A. (Florida State College for Women) ;__-__ 
a oR RCE 6 EA igo J AUIS SR aatee oe DRA ale (part time) Scouting 


Mary EK. T. Croswell, Pratt Institute; portrait study with John M. 
| Clawson; sculpture with Herbert Adam; design with Arthur W. 
) 


Bre. ee Ne obs | eile ie oe PRD peg Head of Art Department 
Harold McDonald Davis, B.S. (University of Illinois) ; M.A. (Stan- 
PUG ) ited hs ale ee te Head of Physical Hducation Department 


Marie June Davis, B.A. (School of Speech, University of Southern 
: California) ; graduate work at Stanford and University of Cali- 
tag Ce 2 a NOM, Pl SN Ent CPN PS Oe (part time) Public Speaking 


10 Faculty 1933-84 


Ray Denno, B.S. (Santa Barbara) —---_~ (part time) Physical Education 
Ruth M. Doolittle, Chouinard School of Art; B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; 
M.A: (Stanford) -1..2ut2--<._- 4 a Art 


Charlotte P. Ebbets, graduate Pratt Institute; special work Teachers 
College, Columbia, Harvard___Head of Home Economics Department 


Roy P. Hichelberger, B.S. (University of Idaho) ; M.A. (Teachers 
Jollege, * Columbia) (.u.--._.*.__-_ 
iS the, dike (part time) Directed Teaching, Junior High School Education 


William H. Ellison, B.A. (Randolph-Macon); M.A., Ph.D. (Uni- 


versity of ‘California )_.---__--_- Head of Social Science Department 
Emanuel E. Ericson, B.S. (Stout Institute); M.A. (University of 
Southern California )__-__~ Head of Industrial Education Department 


Isabel Morton Fish, B.A. (Santa Barbara), graduate School of 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; graduate Evening School of 
Drawing,:.Boston’ oli ees ea ee Art 


Winifred M. Frye, B.S. (Milwaukee-Downer) ; additional work Uni- 


versity of Chicago; Columbia Commonwealth Art Colony___--~~ 
ene an eee Home Economics; in charge of Household Art 


Frederic W. Ganzert, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. (University of California) ~~ 
wlitwilstiviw  tebbwalst 4M tei ey ee Social Science 

Fred L. Griffin, graduate Mechanics Institute, Rochester; B.A. 
(Santa Barbara); additional work Syracuse University and 
Montana State College; practical experience Franklin Auto- 
mobile Factories; engineering department, Duluth Shipyards__~ 
Le ope CARE 2 SAS: ee RS | Woodwork; Sheet Metal 

Marie T. Hennes, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ._--__-~- (part time) Supervision 


Winifred Weage Hodgins, B.S. (Washington) ; M.A. (Columbia) —~ 
fe < Aine I PR ANSE BN Ul IT MOSS AN ce 18a Physical Hducation 
Charles L. Jacobs, B.A. (Columbia); M.A. (Stanford); Ph.D. 
(Columbia) Dean of Upper Division; Head of Education Department 
Roy. Lawhorne, Commercial Artist. (part time) Art 
Clifford E. Leedy, B.Mus. (University of Southern California ; 
graduate work University of Southern California) (part time) Musie 
Kdith M. Leonard, B.E. (Chicago Academy and National Kinder- 


garten and Hlementary College, Chicago); M.A. (Claremont 
Colleges) —2-222782> Director, Kindergarten-Primary Teacher Training 


Florence W. Lyans, Pratt Institute; University of Chicago School 
of Fine and Applied Arts; B.A. (Santa Barbara)__ (part time) 
Jefferson Elementary School and Industrial Education Department 
Calvin McCray, B.A. (University of Southern California) —_-___-- 
USD RORg. WOR RINE RSA SL DS Pe ae (part time) Scouting 
Raymond Goss McKelvey, A.B. (Cornell); M.A. (Claremont Col- 
leges) ; graduate student London School of Political Science, 
Ecole des Etudes National, Geneva (leave of absence)_Social Science 


Kdward L. Markthaler, M.D. (Columbia) —_(part time) Health Education 


oa“. 
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William Clarence Maxwell, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; Ph.D. (Univer- 
MPU arEAT MINN ST ELLTIO UTA beta ee eee Pe Eafe English 


H. Edward Nettles, B.S. in Ed., M.A. (University of Missouri) ; 
Ph.D. (Cornell) ; additional work, Cambridge University (leave 
CSUR EA RSOS TRL SIP, Ape al Sse Sie AS TORI AE ep 9 rs een a History 
William W. Peters, B.A., M.A. (Knox) ; M.S. (Illinois) ; additional 
graduate work at Illinois and University of California__________ 
Oy eR Ee BE ae epee SP ok Dee ee Physics ; Mathematics 


Hlsie A. Pond, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; additional graduate work, 


University of Colorado, University of Hawaii______--__-- Education 
Laura Specht Price, B.A. (University of Minnesota); M.A. (Stan- 
re a | ee coi by eae eee Director of Elementary Teacher Training 


Eda Ramelli, B.A. (California) ; M.A. (Stanford) ; two years travel 
abroad and study at Centra de Estudios Historicos e Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas and University of Madrid__-_Foreign Language 


William L. Rust, trained in engineering, Birmingham, Hngland, and 
Dunkerque, France; practical experience as chief engineer; pro- 
prietor machine shop and commercial garage; master mechanic 
and engineer, Loughead Aircraft Company, Santa Barbara___-- 
Se RE Re eee 45 Automotive Theory and Repair; Machine Shop 


William Scalapino, A.B., M.A. (University of Kansas) (part time) 
Sh SRS VEN See ee Oe oe ae Directed Teaching, Elementary 


Ralph J. Scanlan, A.B., M.A., Ph.D. (University of California) ____ 
ee ee tee ES ee ne each Te Social Science 


Hazel W. Severy, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) ; D.Sc.O. (research work, 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons) ~------~-_--- 
Oe ee a eg soi Oe NES PGS ete ee Py ee Head of Science Department 


MES SOUOS. boAce manta, Datpars.) ews mee oe eee oe 
___(part time) Directed Teaching, Industrial Education Department 


Helen E. Sweet, B.A. (Pomona); M.A. (Claremont Colleges) ; 


additional graduate work at University of Chicago__--~~- Physiology 
Gladys Van Fossen, B.A. (University of Minnesota) ; M.A. (Colum- 
Ti AN SP pet ee, Saale OEE a LS 1 ee eee ee Seep es Physical Education 


Earl Fiske Walker, B.A. (Nebraska Wesleyan University) ; Ph.G. 
(Nebraska University); M.A. (Nebraska University) ; addi- 
tional graduate work at Chicago University and Stanford__ 
Beene. aS) teen Be fase ares i Be te Ue es Chemistry 


MAarrington Wells, B.A., M.A. (Stanford) __--__-___-- Biological Science 


Schurer O. Werner, B.A. (Santa Barbara) ; practical experience in 
architectural drawing and building construction___________-___ 
ele re kf et hoS Architectural Drawing; Electrical Construction 


12 Assistants 


ASSISTANTS 
Administrative Offices 


Clerical Assistants 


Dorothy Dowling Mamie S. Miller 
Evelyn Hylton Phebe Steer 
Wilhelmina Menken Margaret Houtz 


Health and Physical Education 
Alice Gross, Accompanist 


Elizabeth Sweet Sheppard, R.N., Office Nurse 


Library 
Della Haverland, B.A., Lincoln Library 
Luella S. Wharton, B.A. 
Industrial Education 


Teaching Assistants 


Louie Taylor Ralph Porter 
Edwin T. Maier Charles Richardson 


Students’ Cooperative Store 


Ora Willits, Manager 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Santa Barbara is a most delightful city of more than 40,000 popula- 
tion. It has one of the most attractive natural settings in the country, 
and the combination of its scenic beauty and its delightful climate attracts 
visitors and homeseekers from all parts of the world. It is essentially a 
city of homes and has a superior type of citizenship, all of which taken 
together makes it an admirable place in every way for the location of an 
educational institution. 


The college is built on a tract of land containing sixteen acres, located 
on Mission Ridge within the city limits. It overlooks the entire city and 
commands a view of the Santa Barbara Channel and the islands beyond 
it. Goleta Valley, with the Pacific Ocean in the distance, spreads out in 
another direction, while high mountains rising up impressively almost from 
the campus itself complete the grandeur of the picture which annually 
delights the thousands of people who come to view it. 


There is no more equable climate in all California than in Santa 
Barbara. Official records show that the difference between the mean 
temperature of summer and winter is only twelve degrees at any one given 
hour of the day and night. The hottest hours of summer rarely exceed 
ninety degrees, and the coldest nights seldom register a temperature below 
thirty-two degrees. There are on an average two hundred and forty clear 
days during the year and of the remaining, sixty are wholly cloudy, and 
‘sixty-five partially so. 


. HISTORICAL 

This institution was founded by legislative enactment in 1909, under 
the name of the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and 
{Home Economics. Its first sessions were held in the Blake Memorial 
building of the public schools of the city. Later, the present command- 
ing site was secured. The first buildings were completed and occupied 
in 1918. 


Within the next six years three other buildings had been completed, 
‘and the departments of art, physical education and music had been added. 
In 1919 the Legislature added the general professional department and 
changed the name of the institution to The Santa Barbara State Normal 
School. Again, in 1921, by legislative enactment, the institution changed 
its name to The State Teachers College of Santa Barbara and secured the 
right to develop courses leading to the B.A. degree upon approval by the 
State Board of Education. 


At the present time, all major departments in the college grant the 
B.A. degree upon authorization by the State Board of Education. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDINGS AND CAMPUS 


The original “Quad” building, familiar to alumni, has been remodeled 
and reequipped, and is in use now wholly for classroom and laboratory 
work. In it are located the laboratories equipped for work in chemistry 
—ijnorganic, organic, food, textile and physiological chemistry; for the 
biological sciences and for physics. 


The art department is located in this building, and has its own lecture 
room and suites of laboratories for various phases of its work. ‘There is 
a craft laboratory fully equipped with tools for teaching toy making, 
bookbinding, leather tooling, jewelry and pottery. Adjacent to this room 
is the kiln room with its kiln for firing pottery, and its moulds and 
wheels. The weaving laboratories on the mezzanine floor are equipped 
with many two-, four-, and six-harness looms of Swedish pattern, besides 
Barbour and table looms, providing altogether a full outfit for weaving 
cotton, linen, silk and wool textiles. 


Ebbets Hall, the new home economics building houses modern equip- 
ment for carrying on home economics training by approved methods, under 
ideal conditions. It contains four laboratories for cooking and demonstra- 
tion and dietetics work, each equipped with electric ranges and other 
modern labor-saving devices. A large laundry room is provided with sta- 
tionary tubs, several varieties of patent washers, patent ironers, electrically 
heated drying closet, and other modern laundry appliances. One room is 
especially fitted for the courses in home nursing and table service. 


The clothing and textile laboratories in this building are beautiful and 
spacious, well lighted and thoroughly furnished with new equipment. ‘The 
Colonial textile room has a large fire place with early American appoint- 
ments. The room itself is patterned after Capen House (1693). Its 
beamed ceiling and furnishings of spinning wheels and chairs of early 
period give an atmosphere conducive to the study of textiles. and early 
American modes of living. 

In this building also, are the large rooms used for social and dining 
purposes, including three dining rooms and two roof gardens. Meals 
are served three times a day on an approximate cost basis. 


This building also contains the practice cottage, Hmoha, where the 
senior home economics students have an opportunity to keep house. The 
cottage contains a living room, dining room and kitchen, three attractive 
bedrooms, and two baths, and is attractively furnished. 


The industrial education department is housed in four temporary 
buildings arranged for shops and laboratories. These include a machine 
shop equipped with lathes, milling machines, drills, grinders, planers, 
hack saws, and all other necessary small tools; a forge shop and foundry 
equipped with various types of forges, a tempering furnace, power 
hammer, oxyacetylene welding equipment, and other appropriate tools; 
sheet metal shops equipped for sheet metal work and for a course in art 
metal and jewelry; also two automobile shops completely equipped with 
demonstration machines and engines, and full equipment for the study 
and repair of gasoline cars and trucks, and for the study of auto electrics. 
A woodworking shop is equipped with complete facilities for all types of 
woodwork and wood finishing; an electric shop is provided for practical 
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work in electrical construction. There is also a general shop used in 
directed teaching of school children, drafting rooms for the work in 
mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, and work of allied types. 


College print shops are equipped with power presses, paper cutting and 
binding equipment, and a full complement of type of several styles. A 
recent important development has been the purchase by the student body 
of a commercial linotype machine and commercial press, thus affording 
unusual facilities for practice in printing. The college weekly paper, The 
Roadrunner, and the alumni journal, Hoy Dia, are issued from this shop. 


A well equipped gymnasium building serves the physical education 
interests of the college. 


The music department is housed in the completely remodeled old cafe- 
teria building, which now contains a large auditorium for all kinds ot 
rehearsals, an instrument room and two classrooms. 


The new administration building, which has been occupied since Janu- 
ary, 1928, in addition to furnishing commodious and convenient adminis- 
trative offices, includes an auditorium and the new library. 


The library contains a collection of more than 30,000 carefully selected 
books and pamphlets and a long list of representative current. periodicals, 
comprising well-balanced professional, technical, literary and reference 
material, which meets the fundamental requirements in all departments. 
‘Additions to the library by gift and purchase are being made as rapidly 
as possible. 


The Lincoln Library, housed in two rooms adjoining the main reading 
rooms, was founded in 1928 by Mr. William Wyles of Santa Barbara. 
It contains over 4500 books, pamphlets and magazines related to Lincoln, 
the Civil War and reconstruction periods. There is a Lincoln life mask 
by Volk, and an autographed photograph of the sixteenth president. <A 
special one-semester course on Civil War and reconstruction is given 
‘each year, for which the students use the Lincoln Library as a laboratory 
for special research. 


| THE NEW SITE 


__A beautiful new site for the college has been secured on the mesa just 
above the breakwater. It onsists of forty-six acres of level land on the 
/bluff, with some twenty acres of broad beach below. A master plan for 
the complete development of the institution on this wonderful site is now 
‘nearing completion. 


“TRAINING SCHOOL FACILITIES 


The city schools afford the laboratory for directed teaching. In the 
kindergarten and elementary field, the Jefferson school is used, while 
two junior high schools and the high school are used to some extent for 
junior high school and special secondary teacher training. There are 
also arrangements for the use of certain private institutions for this 
purpose. 

The schools aim to be practical and progressive in their attempt to 
arouse, guide and interpret purposeful, self-directed activity on the part 
of the children. 
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THE STUDENTS’ COOPERATIVE STORE | 


There is maintained on the campus a store to supply student needs ii 
books, stationery, supplies of all kinds needed in college work. The stor 
operates under the direction of a store committee consisting of thre 
members of the faculty, who plan policies with the manager, and help 
make it possible for students to purchase their supplies at minimum cost 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Living arrangements for students whose homes are not in Sant; 
Barbara are made through the offices of the deans, from whom lists 0 
approved houses and other information may be obtained. The cost 0 
room and board varies according to the types of accommodations desired 
but, in general, it ranges as follows: 


(1) For board and room in private residences, $30 to $40 a month; 


(2) For apartments and housekeeping rooms, including all livin; 
expenses, $20 to $30 a month; 


(3) For room alone, $7.50 to $15 a month. 


There must be living in the same house with women students who ar 
not residing at home, an older responsible woman, who is willing to act a: 
supervisor or “housemother’” and who has been approved by the dean o 
women. No woman student may complete her registration until he 
boarding place is approved by the dean of women. 

Pending permanent location of women students, the Margaret Bayloi 
Inn will furnish inexpensive accommodations, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Students desiring employment should apply for information to the 
offices of the dean of men and dean of women. A large number of th 
students find it possible to earn part of their expenses while attending 
college. However, since the entering student can not always find imme 
diate employment, it is recommended that no new student register unles: 
he has sufficient funds to cover the expenses of the first semester. Only 
a few students are able to be entirely self-supporting, since it is no 
advisable for a student to spend more than 25 hours per week on outside 
work if he is carrying an average college program. The offices of th 
deans can not assume the responsibility of securing employment for al 
applicants; but they will help the student in finding a position. A 
student must make personal application at the time of registration ant 
he must make his own arrangements with respect to remuneration. H¢ 
should be on hand a few days before registration in order to look for ¢ 
position. 

Both men and women can usually obtain board and lodging in exchange 
for services rendered in private homes, but in the past the majority 0: 
ealls for women to work have come from this source. Women wht 
accept these “exchange” positions are expected to give 23 hours of worl 
each week in exchange for room and board. 

_ Opportunities for obtaining employment on an hourly basis also exis 
in the following fields: (1) for women—typewriting and stenography 
clerical work, cafeteria work, housework, care of children, ete.; (2) fol 
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men—garage work, driving, service station, gardening, laboratory assist- 
ance, etc. The rates for employment of this kind vary from twenty-five 
to fifty cents an hour. <A student qualified to do more technical work can 
occasionally find employment on a more remunerative basis than in the 
fields mentioned above. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund—established in 1916 by Ednah 
Rich Morse to aid deserving students. This fund is to be used for small 
emergency loans. These loans do not exceed thirty dollars and may run 
only for a few months. No interest is charged. Applications should be 
made to the financial secretary through the deans. 


The Santa Barbara Student Loan Fund—established in 1920 by Mr. 
William Wyles to make it possible for students to finance their college 
course. A low rate of interest is charged and the student is expected to 
repay after he has completed his traniing and is gainfully employed. 
‘Application for loans from this fund should be made to the president of 
the college, through the office of the dean of men or dean of women. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The institution has a limited number of scholarships for entering fresh- 
‘men. Selection of candidates for these scholarships is based on three 
things—scholarship and institutional activities in high school, and _ per- 
sonal characteristics. Applicatiops for these scholarships should be 
forwarded to the registrar by the principal of the high school, with com- 
‘plete details covering the points designated above. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Organizations. The Associated Students is an organization of the 
entire student body which has charge of various student activities under 
the general management of the Student Council. All social affairs are 
administered by the social committee. Other committees of the Asso- 
ciated Students are in charge of debating and dramatics, general student 
activities, extra-curricular activities and public helelbiduis: Matters of 
finance are handled by the student controller and supervised by the 
president’s office. 


The Associated Women Students and the Men’s Club are the organiza- 
‘tions next in importance to the Associated Students. 


_ Among other student organizations which are active on the campus are: 
Departmental clubs, International Relations Club, Outing Club, Road- 
runner “Y,’’ Bible Club, College Players, Band, Orchestra, Glee clubs, 
Women’s Athletic Association, Block “S,” Alpha Phi Gamma, Alpha Phi 
‘Omega, Phi Delta Pi, Delta Phi Delta, Pi Sigma Chi, Kappa Omicron 
Phi, Kappa Delta Pi, Pan-Hellenic Association, Inter-Fraternity Council, 
‘and several social clubs for women. 


Publications. U’he Roadrunner is published weekly by the Associated 
‘Students and printed in the campus print shop, La Cumbre is published 
annually by the Associated Students. 
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Social and Recreational Activities. The location of the college is 
ideal for recreational activities. Among the many possible activities 
sponsored by the college are trips to the Channel Islands and the various 
beaches, bathing, hiking, horseback riding, dancing, tennis, etc. The 
Associated Students also sponsor drama and musical productions during 
the year. 


The Community Arts Association provides numerous bntevitinmenl 
in drama and music, with productions and concerts regularly each month, 
Exhibits of interest and note are brought to the puble through i? 
Museum of Natural History and the Faulkner Art Gallery. 


A splendid community spirit, unusual recreational and cultural advail 
tages, the scenic beauties and ideal climatic conditions of Santa Barbara, 
and high college standards offer a combination of opportunities which 
should go far in making the life of. the student a happy one. | 


Athletics of all kinds for both men and women are encouraged. The 
general object is to encourage all-round physical development and good 
academie work. Trained coaches are in charge of all athletie activities. 


The men’s division of the physical education department sponsors inter- 
collegiate and intramural competition in all sports. Freshmen and varsity 
teams are organized in the various sports for intercollegiate competition. 


The Women’s Athletic Association sponsors the annual May Day 
program and the play day, an invitational competitive and social event for 
the girls of the near-by high schools. 


In addition to its own athletic field in Mission Canyon one-half mile 
from the campus, and the small field on the present campus, the college 
has the use of Pershing Park, a recreational field owned by the city, which 
is lighted for night contests. The past year, the college has used this field 
for its night contests in football and track. 


Tennis courts are maintained by the college both on the campus field 
and at the Mission Canyon field. 


Eligibility for Office Holding and Student Activities. The major 
student offices are defined to inelude the following: 


Editorship of La Cumbre, or Roadrunner. 

President of Student Body. 

Social Chairman of Student Body. 

President or Manager of Men’s or Women’s Athletic Association. 
President of Associated Women Students. 

President of Men’s Club. 

Chairman of Student Activities Committee. 

Manager of Oratory and Debate. 

Student Manager of Men’s Musical Organizations. 


To be eligible to hold any student body office or to represent the college 
in any public performance: ; 

a. A student must be carrying at least 12 units of work and must be 
passing in all his work at the time of his candidacy for office. The mid- 
semester warnings shall be used to determine the scholastic standing of 
the various candidates. 


b. He must have carried at least 12 units of work and must have made 
a © average during the preceding semester in order to take office. 
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ce. A student officer must carry at least 12 units and must maintain a 
jassing grade in all his work during his term of office. 


In athletics, to be eligible for varsity competition, a student must have 
passed 24 units of work in the preceding year with an average grade of 
3 or better, and at the time of the contest must be passing in 12 units 
of work. This rule applies also to junior college transfers who seek 
sligibility for varsity competition. 

Hligibility in all cases must meet the standards of the Southern Cali- 
Jornia Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. 


_ Lectures and Motion Pictures. The college has a lecture foundation 
which is administered jointly with the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
History. Under this arrangement lectures of scientific value and general 
mterest are provided at frequent intervals. These lectures are open to 
students free of charge. 

The auditorium at the college contains a complete motion picture 
aquipment which is used regularly for entertainment and instructional 
purposes. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE AND INSURANCE 


The college maintains a health office on the campus, under the direc- 
tion of a faculty health committee. A physician from the city is on the 
campus for an hour each week day for consultation, and a graduate nurse 
is employed in the office half of each day. This office handles routine 
physical examination of all enrolled students at the beginning of each 
college year and at graduation, provides daily advisory service to students, 
passes upon cases requiring limited or increased physical activity, attends 
to first aid in emergencies, issues health certificates for teaching creden- 
tials, and serves in many ways as agent in the education of students in 
matters of health. 


The health service is housed in the health cottage, which provides a 
private consultation room, waiting room, and rest rooms for men and 
women. 

A part of the student body fee is set aside to form a fund for hospital 
care in case of sickness, accident or operation. ‘This fund protects the 
students who are members of the Associated Students’ organization 
against hospital expense within certain specified limits, and pays for a 
limited number of physician’s visits in case of illness or accident. The 
fund is administered through the health office and health committee, 
under a contract agreement with the student body. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The college maintains an appointment bureau for the mutual service 
of its graduates, superintendents and boards of trustees desiring to fill 
teaching positions. There is a fee of $2 for the service rendered. The 
fee covers a campus membership to the College Alumni Association, 
copies of Hoy Dia and letters of recommendation sent by request of 
applicant to superintendents, principals or boards of education. There 
is no guarantee that positions will be secured, but the appointment bureau 
pledges itself to render every possible service to the graduate in securing 
a satisfactory position. 
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The same interest is taken in graduates in service as in those jus 
completing the work of the college. A question blank is sent out eacl 
year asking for information concerning the work and prospects of grad 
uates. From the returns, the bureau is able to be of service in securing 
promotions for progressive graduates, a matter quite as important as 
Securing the first position. All candidates are expected to reimburse the 
bureau for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
appointment secretary when making efforts in their behalf, Jane Mille) 
Abraham, appointment secretary. 


THE ALUMNI 


The alumni organization, working through regional groups organize¢ 
in Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Bakersfield and the Bay 
region, is actively engaged at all times in working for the welfare of the 
college. The groups keep in touch with the college through annual 
reunions, attended by several members of the college faculty, and througt 
the alumni paper, Hoy Dia, which is issued monthly. Information con. 
cerning the alumni is collected each year by questionnaire from the office 
of the appointment secretary, so that the college is kept fully informed ol 
the activities of its graduates. 


All graduates are eligible to membership in the alumni, and all forme 
students, whether graduates or not, are welcome at the regional reunions 
Alumni dues are $2 per year, including subscription to Hoy Dia. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer climate of Santa Barbara is delightful, and the summer 
Session offers, in addition to the main consideration of educational courses 
of the highest grade, all of the advantages of a vacation at the seaside or 
in the mountains. <A session is held each year, beginning about two 
weeks after the close of the regular session. This session is especially 
designed for the needs of teachers in service, and suggestions are wel- 


comed as to how it can better serve this end. 


MAIL 


No student mail will be received at the college. All students should 
have their mail sent to general delivery until such time ag they have 
acquired a permanent address in Santa Barbara. Thereafter, all mail 
must be sent to that address. 


ADMISSIONS 


' “The State teachers colleges are the established institutions under the 
lirection of the Department of Education to carry on, in part or in whole, 
as they may from time to time be authorized to do, any or all lines of 
work necessary for the training of the public school teachers of the State 
of California. They are also authorized to grant baccalaureate degrees.” * 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


_ Every person admitted as a student to the State teachers colleges must 

be of good moral character, in good health, without physical or other 

defects which would impair his fitness for the teaching service; and of 

that class of persons who, if of proper age, would be admitted to the 

public schools of the State without restriction. A student in doubt con- 

cerning his health qualifications should consult the health committee. 
Three different groups of students are eligible for admission: 


A. Graduates of accredited public secondary schools of California, 
graduates of other secondary schools of California and graduates of 
schools of secondary grade of other states recognized by the president of 
the teachers college concerned as equal in rank to an accredited public 
high school of California, who have completed a regular four-year course 
of study, and who are recommended by the principal of the school in 
which such course of study was completed, may be admitted to under- 
graduate standing as follows: ** 


1. Clear Admission: High school graduates who present ten recom- 
mended units and the principal’s certificate of recommendation shall be 
granted clear admission. (Graduates of three-year senior high schools 
shall present eight recommended units earned in grades ten, eleven and 
twelve.) 


2. Provisional Admission: High school graduates who present fewer 
‘than the prescribed number of recommended units, but who present satis- 
factory evidence of ability to profit by courses in teacher training, and 
who have abilities, interests, and talents desirable in teaching, and who 
pass suitable college aptitude tests, may be admitted as provisional 
students. At the close of the first semester in residence, a complete 
re-evaluation of the credentials and records of all such students shall be 
made. Students shall then be granted clear admission, dropped from 
college, or for sufficient reason continued as provisional students. For 
method of securing regular status see “Classification of Students,” 
page 26. 


B. Teachers holding valid credentials to teach in any county of the 
State may be admitted for further study. Such students may become 


* Bulletin H-1, California State Department of Education, p. 3. 
** State Board of Education ruling of January 6, 1934. 
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candidates for a degree only when entrance deficiencies have been duly 
satisfied, as determined by the faculty of the college. 


C. Persons over twenty-one years of age may be admitted to under. 
graduate standing as special students provided they present satisfactory 
evidence of character, education and general intelligence (including satis: 
factory scores on college aptitude tests). Such students may become 
candidates for a degree, diploma, or teaching credential only when defi- 
ciencies in entrance requirements have been satisfactorily removed, as 
determined by the faculty of the college. 


APPLICATIONS FOR ENTRANCE 


A. From High School. 


Applications for entrance, accompanied by all necessary information, 
complete scholastic record, letters verifying teaching experience, if any, 
personal recommendations, ete., should be in the hands of the credentials 
committee by July 15th for the fall semester and by November 15th for 
the spring semester. Hvaluations of records given by the credentials 
committee are void if not used within a period of two years. 


Records of high school work should be presented on blanks which may 
be secured from the Registrar’s office at the college. Fully qualified 
students should fill out the ‘Clear Admission” blank. Students who do 
not meet the full requirements should use the “Provisional Admission” 
blank. 


B. With Advanced Standing. 


Credit may be allowed for work taken in other institutions of collegiate 
grade. Applicants for admission who present more than the minimum 
requirements for graduation from California high schools may be admitted 
to advanced work. This does not reduce the total number of units 
required for graduation (124). 


1. Transfers from Junior Colleges. Credits earned by applicant for 
admission who transfer from junior colleges will be accepted at the 
teachers colleges for degrees and credentials upon the following basis: 


a. Not more than sixty-four credits of lower division standing may 
be offered. 
b. No credits for professional courses in education may be offered. 
ce. Transcripts with an average grade of © or better will be accepted 
in full, subject to departmental requirements. . 
d. Excess credits of C grade or better in any field may be accepted 
as free electives. 


Students transferring from other institutions should present full official 
transcripts of all work which they wish to present for evaluation. Such 
transcripts must be either the originals or copies attested by a notary, or 
photostatie copies of the originals, and must contain the following infor- 
mation : | 


a. Names of subjects. 
b. Units completed and grade obtained. 
c. Key to grading system used when grade was assigned. 
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29 Admission by Examination is sometimes permitted in exceptional 
‘eases. Such cases must have the approval of the head of the department, 
the instructor concerned, and the credentials committee. 


~ 8. Persons having had previous experience in teaching are assigned 
to a two unit course in supervised teaching. The satisfactory completion 
‘of this work automatically validates previous experience and entitles the 
student to full credit for supervised teaching (not to exceed 8 units). 
‘This in no way reduces the total number of units (124) to be earned for 
graduation. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 
A. Registration. 


1. Fall semester. 


a. For entering students.—Registration takes place on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of Freshman week, September 13, 14, 15. 
New students are expected to be on the campus during these days 
for consultation with the deans, with the department heads, and 
to take the college aptitude test and the English A test, and 
complete their registration. (See c below.) 


b. Returning students.—Should register on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 17 and 18. 


ce. Late registration.—A fine of $2 will be charged for registration 
after Tuesday, September 18. 

Registration is not complete until all fees, including student 
body and laboratory fees, are paid. Failure to take the college 
aptitude test and English A at the scheduled time, or to present 
in lieu of it a record from another institution of collegiate grade, 
will be counted as late registration. 


d. Program cards.—Students are given until Tuesday, September 18, 
at 4.30 p.m. to make necessary changes and adjustments in their 
programs. Books must be in the hands of the registrar at that 
time, and no changes may be made thereafter, except by petition 
to the credentials committee. 


2. Spring semester. 


a. For all students.—Registration takes place on Monday, Febru- 
ary 4. 


b. Late registration.—A fee of $2 will be charged for registration 
after Monday, February 4. 


B. Examinations at Entrance. 


All entering students carrying six or more units of work, except those 
who present official evidence of having met this requirement previously 
in an accredited institution, must take the Hnglish A examination,* the 
college aptitude test, and a physical examination at the time of entrance. 
These examinations are given on the first days of registration, and form 

an essential part of enrolling in the institution. Registration is not 
complete until these obligations have been met. A small fee is charged 
for the aptitude test and for the English A examination. The physical 


Sa details of English A requirement, see English Department, 
page 71. 
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examination is a part of the health service offered by the college health 
office. 


Students who have a record for the completion of the English A require- 
ment should request that this record be included on the transcript of 
record which they present for evaluation. 


For 


For 


For 


For 


FEES 
all students— 


nonresident students— 
Section 5.63 of the new School Code, effective August 21, 1933, 
provides that nonresident students in the teachers colleges of 
the state, regardless of previous registration, shall pay the 
following fees: 
For the first semester in which they register after the law 
becomes effective "222 Ol Dwsoing rhea a eee 


graduating students— 

Diploma fee ay yr 

Appointment fee (to cover clerical work and postage used in 
mailing applications for positions, ete.)________________ 


Summer session—for all students— 


$6 


1 
10 
3 


75 
37 
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Refunds on registration fees are not made after the second week of 
ogistration. Refunds are not allowed on materials and service fees, since 
ach fees will be collected only after the close of the period during which 
hange of registration is allowed. 


Checks will be received in payment of bills only when made out for the 
xact amount of the bill. 

The student body fee each semester, as provided by the student body 
onstitution, entitles each student to entrance to all regular athletic 
ontests and other student body activities, together with a subscription 
9 the college weekly, The Roadrunner. 'Those who have paid the student 
ody fee for two semesters are entitled to a copy of the annual; those 
yho have paid the student body fee for only one semester are required 
® pay an additional fee of $2 for the annual. The student body fee also 
overs health service insurance. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


For convenience, students are classified within the institution undet 
four distinct headings: 


1. According to their fulfillment of entrance requirements. 


At the time of entrance, students are classified on the basis of whether 
they are admitted with “clear” or “provisional” status. 


Regular students are defined as high school graduates, or those equally 
qualified, who can fulfill the entrance requirements for “clear admission.” 
They are eligible for any degree or certificate granted by the college. 


Provisional students are defined as high school graduates, or those 
equally qualified who do not fulfill regular college entrance requirements. 
They are not eligible to candidacy for degrees or regular certificates. until 
they are able to attain regular status. Provisional students may attain 
regular status by earning as many grade points as units while carrying 
a program of 12 units or more in any semester in their lower division 
work. Application for change from provisional to regular status must 
be made to the credentials committee by petition. 


Special students are defined as those who can not qualify as either 
regular or provisional. 


Il. According to their program of study. 


Full-time students are those who carry a program of 12 or more units. 
They may be either regular, provisional or special. 


Part-time students are those who carry less than 12 units of work. 
They may likewise be regular, provisional or special. 


Ill. According to their objective. 


Classified students,are those who indicate at entrance a preference for 
a specific major field of study which they expect to pursue in upper divi- 
sion. Such students may affiliate at entrance directly with their chosen 
department in the college. They will then have as their adviser during 
the first two years the head of their major department. | 

Unclassified students are those who prefer not to choose an upper divi-. 
sion major at entrance. They have as their adviser the dean of the 
lower division. : | 


IV. According to their level in the college curriculum. | 
Lower division includes the first two years of college work. Students 

who have completed 0 to 29 units of work are ranked as freshmen ; those 

who have completed 30 to 59 units of work are ranked as sophomores. 


Upper division includes the third and fourth years of college work. | 
Students who have completed 60 to 89 units of work are ranked as 
juniors; from 90-to 124 units as seniors. 

Combinations of these terms explain the present status and progress 
of a student. For example, a regular, full-time, unclassified lower divi- 
Sion student is a freshman or sophomore, who has been admitted to the 
college in full standing, is carrying a program of not less than 12 units, » 
but is not affiliated as yet with any degree-granting department. 
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For definitions of students as regular, provisional, and special, full- 
time and part-time, lower division classified and unclassified, see page 26. 


‘The Unit. 

A semester unit is defined as a course requiring one full period of class 
work per week with two hours outside preparation, or if a laboratory 
‘subject, three full periods a week, taken for not less than eighteen weeks. 
In any laboratory course, three laboratory hours have the value of one 
unit of prepared recitation. 


‘Class Status in Terms of Units. 
A student must complete 29 units for sophomore standing, 59 for 
junior standing, and 89 for senior standing. 
One hundred twenty-four units are required for a degree or for a teach- 
ing certificate. 
PROGRAMS 


1. An average program is 16 units per semester, but a maximum of 
17 units may be carried without petition to credentials committee. Those 
students who are physically below normal are advised to take a maximum 
program of not more than 14 units. 

2. A regular student may not take less than 12 units without petition. 

3. A student with a single failure may not take more than 16 units 
the following semester. 

4. A student placed on probation is not permitted to enroll for more 
than 14 units of work in addition to physical education activity. 


5. The method of petitioning for units in excess of the normal load 
(17 units) is as follows: 

a. The student secures a blank petition from the registrar and fills 
‘it as indicated. 

b. It is signed by the head of his department and by either the dean 
‘of men or the dean of women. 

ec. The student returns the petition to the registrar, who later reports 
to the student the action of the credentials committee in the case. 


Approval of excess units will be given only to students whose scholar- 
ship average of 2.5 for the past semester indicates ability to carry the 
work. Petitions of this type must be filed on or before Friday of the 
‘second week in the semester. 

6. A semester program card must be filed at the time of registration. 
‘Any change after this may be made only by petition. New courses may 
mot be added after the third week. 

7. For procedure in dropping a subject see “Withdrawals and 


‘Dropped Subjects,” page 29. 
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SCHOLARSHIP STANDINGS 


Scholarship After Entrance is Rated on a Five-point Scale as 
Follows: 


A—Superior, B—Good, C—Average, D—Poor, and F—Failure. 


Grade Points. 

The quality of a student’s work is further expressed in grade points. 
An A gives three grade points per unit; a B gives two grade points per 
unit; a © gives one grade point per unit; a D has no grade point value, 
and one grade point is deducted for every unit which has the grade F, 
No student will be graduated whose total’ grade points do not equal his 
total units. For work marked “Incomplete,” or ‘“‘Withdrawn,” the stu- 
dent receives neither units nor grade points. Completed work will be 
duly credited. 


The Count. 


When it is desirable to consider both quantity and quality of work done 
by the student, as in figuring for probation and dismissal, the count is 
used, 


The count is defined to be the sum of the grade points and the units 
made by the student. 


General Provisions Concerning Scholarship. 


1. No person shall be graduated who has not made an average grade 
of el Gite 


2. All transcripts of record issued to students who have not attained 
a graduating average, and those issued to provisional students who have 
not achieved regular status bear the stamp Provisional, Probational or 
Disqualified Standing. 


3. No person is admitted to work in supervised teaching whose total 
average in the institution is below a ‘“O” average (that is, whose total 
grade points are less than his total units). Any person already admitted 
to teaching whose total average shall fall below “GO” is barred from 
teaching until the “C” average is reestablished. 


4. Warnings at midsemester. Warning notices are sent at mid- 
semester to students reported to be doing unsatisfactory work at that 
time. (D’s or F's.) 


A student who at the middle of any semester has unsatisfactory grades” 
in more than 50 per cent of the units originally scheduled on his program 
card when filed, shall be interviewed by the deans. if 


5. Failure in any required course necessitates repetition of the course 
the first time it is given. 


, 

A student who fails in the first semester of a course May not continue 

the course until the failure is removed except upon special permission 

of the instructor. If such a student is permitted to continue a course 

the second semester and is reported as unsatisfactory at midsemester, he 
is thereby automatically dropped from the course. 
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6. Incompletes. An incomplete grade is given for work left unfinished 
at the end of any semester provided that the work completed thus far has 
been of passing grade. 

Students receiving incompletes may take a second semester in the course 
before making up the incompletes if the instructor approves. 


Incompletes not made up within a year become failures. The depart- 
ment head will check this. 

Incompletes must be completely removed or definitely arranged for by 
the beginning of the last semester of the senior year. 


Probation and Disqualification. 


1. If, at the end of any semester in college, a student fails to make 
twenty-two counts (the sum of units made and grade points), he is placed 
on probation. At the end of any semester, if the student fails to obtain 
10 counts he is disqualified. 

2. At the end of the second and any subsequent semester the student’s 
entire record is compared with what would have been obtained had he © 
‘done standard work. If seriously below standard, the result is probation ; 
if very seriously below, disqualification. 


3. Whenever a student is permitted to register for less than 12 units, 
proportional reduction in requirements is made. 


4, A student who incurs probation at the end of the second and any 
subsequent semester will, so long as his probation continues, be disquali- 
ified at the end of any semester in which he fails to maintain a “C” 
average. So long as he maintains a ‘‘C” average on the work of each 
semester he will not be disqualified unless his work falls below the 
required general average. 


Reinstatement, after disqualification, is possible only upon the comple- 
tion of a semester’s scholastic work with a program acceptable to and filed 
‘with the deans. Reinstatement is established upon the recommendation 
‘of the appropriate dean to the credentials committee. 


Upon reinstatement a student is considered as being deficient in general 
average the smallest number of grade points that will result in his proba- 
tion. This provision does not affect the number of grade points he must 
imake to graduate. 

A student who incurs a second disqualification is not eligible for rein- 
statement. 


‘Withdrawals and Dropped Subjects. 

1. A student withdrawing from a class or from college for any reason 
‘should notify the deans and follow the usual withdrawal procedure. 

2. Courses dropped during the first fifteen weeks of a semester are 
marked “W” or “EF” depending on whether the student was doing passing 
or failing work at the time of withdrawal. , 

3. Courses dropped during the last three weeks of the semester will be 
marked “Inc.” if of passing grade at the time of withdrawal. Otherwise 
they will be marked “F.” 

4. A student desiring to drop a subject which has once been signed for 
‘by any instructor on his semester program card, or to take up a new 
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subject after the semester program card has been filed, must apply to the 
registrar for the requisite blank petition and follow the procedure thereon 
provided. Permission to change program will be granted upon recom- 
mendation of dean of men or dean of women, only for extraordinary 
reasons, such as serious illness, ete. 


5. A subject irregularly dropped automatically becomes a failure. 


Absence and Honorable Dismissal. 


Excuses for unavoidable absence from class may be secured from the 
dean of men and the dean of women. 


Application for a brief leave of absence, to expire on a definite date, 
should be made to the deans. 

No excuses for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of 
completing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor 
in charge. 


Honorable dismissal will be granted to students in good standing who 
find it necessary to leave the institution before the close of any semester, 
It will be granted on petition to the credentials committee by securing 
the appropriate petition slip from the registrar. 


Indefinite leave of absence may be secured from the appropriate dean 
and notice filed with the registrar. 


Students disqualified by reason of scholarship deficiencies, students on 
probation, and students under suspension are not regarded as students in 
good standing. 

Students who discontinue their work without formal leave of absence 
do so at the risk of having their registration privileges curtailed or 
entirely withdrawn. 


Examinations. 


1. Examination requirements for any semester course shall consist of 
a minimum of four examinations, to be given within regular class hours, 
and distributed throughout the semester at the discretion of the instructor. 


. 


2. A student who misses any announced examination is not entitled to 
special examination except upon approval of the appropriate dean and 
the payment of $1 to the financial Secretary. The student will present 
the receipted permission slip to the instructor at the time of the special 
examination. ; 


The last examination of the fall semester will be definitely scheduled 
by the institution during the final week of the semester, 


4ENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION AND 
CERTIFICATION 


All students who are candidates for degrees and for certification to 
each must meet certain requirements set up by the State Board of EKdu- 
‘ation, by the college, and by the several departments within the college. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


\. Prescribed by the State Board of Education.* 

Units required for graduation are 124, of which 64 are normally 
completed in lower division and 60 in upper division. 

Required courses to be completed in lower division aggregate 35D 
units, and include 12 units of social sciences, 12 units of natural 
sciences, 6 units of English, 3 units of psychology and 2 units of 
physical education. A detailed discussion of this requirement will be 
found in the section on lower division, page 35. 

Required courses to be completed in upper division include the pro- 
fessional courses, not less than 12 and not more than 40 units of which 
may be in the field of education. A minimum of 4 semester hours of 
directed teaching is required of all candidates for credentials. 

The special departmental majors are limited to 36 to 40 semester 
hours of required courses and 8 semester hours of departmental 
electives. ** 


B. Additional requirements within this institution. 


Residence Requirement. Of the 124 or more units required for 
a bachelor’s degree, at least 30 must have been completed in this 
college in residence. 


Extension work may be allowed under approved conditions, not 
to exceed 30 units in amount. However, teachers in service are 
not permitted by state board regulation to take more than 10 
units of work during the school year. 


English A. An examination in English composition must be taken 
by all entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in 
the English department is postponed until students are able to pass 
this examination. For details, see English Department, page 71. 


Foreign Language and Mathematics. It is strongly recommended 
that students planning to enter this institution should complete in high 
school two years of foreign language and two years of mathematics 
other than arithmetic. 

Physical Education. Three units of physical education, distributed 
over the four years of the college course, are required of all students. 
This includes the two units prescribed by the State Board of Education. 


Bulletin H-1, 1930. State Board of Education. 
** Ruling of the State Board of Education, January 6, 1934. 
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Majors and Minors. ‘The work of the college is, in general, arrange 
so that the student selects a major field of study, and one or more mino 
fields, varying with the type of credential he desires to obtain. Ther 
is considerable variation in the minor requirements for different creden 
tials, and the candidate should study each department section carefull 
in this matter, and consult the department head before pianning hi 
program. 


A major in this institution is defined as follows: 


(a) Lower division work of not less than 12 units in a givel 
subject or field; and 

(b) Upper division work of from 18 to 24 units additional in the 
same subject or field. 

(c) Majors will aggregate from 30 to 50 units. No major maj 
include more than 50 units. 


A minor in this institution is defined as follows: | 
(a) Lower division work of from 6 to 12 units in a given subjec 
or field; and 
(b) Upper division work of from 6 to 10 units additional in th 
same subject or field. 


Choice of minors. The student should be guided in the choice of hi 
minor field by the advice of the head of his major department, but thi 
actual courses selected to make up the minor must be approved by th 
head of the department in which the minor is sought. Outlines fo. 
departmental minors may be found under the department sections in this 
bulletin. 


In general minors are designed to give breadth and background in the 
training of the teacher, although they may also serve the purpose 0: 
providing him with a second subject which he can teach if necessary 
Some combinations of subjects are better teaching. combinations thar 
others. Some combinations are better than others in transfer credit an¢ 
as preparation for graduate study. ‘The future plans of the individua 
student will determine which of these aspects should have greater weight 
in choice of the minor. Normally, a student majoring in a special depart: 
ment should choose an academie minor. This will give better cultural 
background, and furnish a better balanced course for transfer to graduate 
standing. Students in special departments who choose a minor in anothet 
special field should realize that such a combination may give an unduly 
heavy program of nonacademic subjects. 


Changing a major field. A student in the upper division who desires 
to change his major will consult the dean of the upper division, indicating 
the change he wishes to make. The dean of the upper division will then 
confer with the head of the department in which the student is registered, 
and, upon their agreement as to the desirability of the transfer, may 
approve the change. The credentials committee, upon receipt of the proper 
blank, signed by the head of the department in which the student is 
registered and the dean of the upper division, will evaluate the student's 
previous records and assign standing in the department to which he has 
transferred. , 


es. 
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LOWER DIVISION 
William Ashworth, Dean 


The lower division aims to be of immediate service to all worthy and 
eligible young people who may wish to profit by its opportunities to pursue 
collegiate study. While this study is open to all deserving students, yet 
this higher training should be rightly reserved for those best fitted, both 
by aptitude and mental capacity, to pursue it with profit to themselves 
and with honor to the instituion. The lower division offers the first two 
years’ study and training in practical arts and sciences and in liberal arts 
and sciences. The offerings in the former are largely technical and pro- 
fessional, the latter more flexible and cultural. Neither exerts undue 
influence upon the other; both integrate to form a unit organization that 
serves with mutual advantage to the sudent and to the college. ‘The 
lower division organization presents all the courses and viewpoints of the 
standard college, together with beginnings in special departmental fields 
of more advanced investigation. 

Both sections of this twofold organization are largely foundational in 
character. It is the purpose of the lower division to help the student lay 
as broad a base as possible on which to erect the superstructure of his 
later study. Top-heavy or unbalanced programs are discouraged. Should 
the student find it necessary to leave college at the end of his second year, 
it should be with the satisfaction of a sound mental point of view, some 
positive suggestions of a technique for his own cultural progress, and 
a stimulus to enlarge his increasing interests and abilities that he may 
fit more effectively into a society that expects his leadership and his 
service. 

From the point of view of finances, the lower division should appeal to 
many students who wish to save the expense of attending a more distant 
college, since the courses offered here are almost identical with those 
offered in other colleges and universities. Doubtless many will welcome 
the opportunity to secure collegiate work toward the B.A. degree and 
still remain free from high tuitions and traveling expenses. This, together 
‘with the more intimate relations possible between the student and his 
‘instructors in a small college, assures for him considerable freedom from 
‘the anxieties of adjustment attendant upon entering a new environment. 
_ In some instances, however, a student in his preparation for entrance 
‘into the upper division here may not find the professional offerings of this 
college suitable for his career. Should this be the case, any student who 
does not find his adjustment here may use the standard courses pursued 
‘in the lower division for transfer at their face value should he wish to go 
elsewhere for his advanced study and research. 


First and second year students are grouped under two heads: 


1. Lower division classified students are those who choose a major 
leading to the B.A. degree from any of the following fields: 


a. With a credential authorizing the holder to teach: 
1. The kindergarten-primary curriculum. 
2. The elementary curriculum, 
3. The junior high school curriculum. 
4, Home economics, 
3—11766 
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5. Industrial education. 
6. Art education. 
7. Physical education. 


b. Without a credential 


1. English. 
2. History. 


3. Home economics. 


presecondary curricula: 


2, Lower division unclassified students are those who decline to choose” 
a major field. Many students prefer to reserve their choice, electing 
courses with greater freedom, though the general group requirements | 
remain practically the same. Their selections may be exploratory or 
they may be directed toward some definite upper division work, this 
of course, being preferable. As a rule, however, any selection show- 
ing a reasonable balance will be approved by the counselor, whose 
advice should be freely sought. Should an unclassified student wish 
to choose one of the above majors, he will be permitted to adjust 
his program on consultation with the dean of the lower division, 
Unauthorized changes are not allowed. 


Neither the lower division classified nor the lower division unclassified 
Students may change their department affiliations or their courses of study 
without first filing a written notice of the contemplated change with the 
dean of the lower division. However, lower division unclassified students 
may choose a major at the beginning of any semester, subject only to the 
approval of the dean of the lower division and an evaluation of their 
previous record in terms of the department chosen. This applies also to 
lower division transfers from other colleges or junior colleges. 


THE CURRICULUM IN LOWER DIVISION 


It is expected that the student will complete in lower division from 
sixty (60) to sixty-four (64) units of work. Approximately thirty-five 
(35) of these units must be in certain fields designated by the State Board 
of Education. The remaining units will be in courses selected to meet 
the major:and minor requirements of the student’s preferred field of study, 
or such other selections as may be approved by the dean of the lower 
division, The state board requirements for degree courses are minimum 
requirements which must be met by every department of the college. 
Additional requirements are set up by the different departments as deemed 
necessary for adequate preprofessional training for the respective fields of 
teaching. 

Whenever a student has done in high school more than the normal 
amount of work in any field, it may be credited in the college, not how- 
ever reducing the number of units for graduation. 
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The lower division courses are distributed as follows: 
. Degree Requirements of the state board and of the local institution. 


a. Social Sciences, 12 units. 
This requirement may be satisfied by selection from the following 


courses : 
History 2A-B, 6 units Geography 1A-B, 6 units 
History 3A-B, 6 units Sociology 1A-B, 6 units 
History 5A-B, 6 units Economics 1A-B, 6 units 


Political Science 1A-B, 6 units 


A course in American constitution is required of all candidates 
for teaching credentials and degrees. In this institution, this 
requirement is satisfied by Political Science 1B. 


b. Natural Sciences, 12 units. 


Six (6) units of chemistry, physics, physiology or zoology taken 
in high school may be allowed on the science requirement, but with 
no reduction of total units to be completed. When this substitution 
is made, six (6) units in general electives will replace the six (6) 
science units. Work taken in college in fulfillment of the natural 
science requirement must include at least two units of laboratory 
credit. 

The lower division offerings from which selections may be made 
to meet the natural science requirements include: 


Science 50A-B, physiology, 6 units 

Science 51A-B, Physiology and Bacteriology, 6 units 
Science 60A-B, General Zoology, 10 units 

Science 40A-B, General Botany, 8 units 

Science 1A-B, Inorganic Chemistry, 6 units; or 
Science 2A-B, Inorganic Chemistry, 10 units 
Science 5A-B, Organic Chemistry, 6 units 

Science 20A-B, General Physics, 6 units 


ce. English, 6 units. 

An examination in English composition must be taken by all 
entrants at their first registration. Admission to courses in the 
English department is postponed until students are able to pass this 
examination. For details, see English department, page 71. 

English 18A-B, English Composition, fulfills the minimum English 
requirement of 6 units. 


d. Psychology, 3 units. 
Satisfied by Psychology I, General Psychology, taken in the sopho- 
more year. 
e. Physical Education, 2 units in lower division. 
Satisfied for women by Physical Education 1A, B, ©, and 2. 
Satisfied for men by Physical Education 51A, B, ©, and 52. 
f. Freshman Problems, 3 unit each semester of freshman year. 


A year course in consideration of academic and personal adjust- 
ments to college life. A development of reasoned attitudes toward 
the problems of collegiate experience. 
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g. Orientation course in the field of education, 3 units. | 

The state requires of all candidates for degrees from institutioi 
a minimum of 12 units in professional courses in education, includ 
ing an orienting course giving a broad view of the scope and his 
torical development of American education. Education 57, Intro 
duction to the Study of Education, is designed to meet this genera 
cultural requirement, and is prerequisite to all the upper divisioi 
professional courses, | 


h. Modern Language is also offered in lower division, and is a require 
ment in certain departments. All students are strongly urged t 
elect modern language wherever possible. 


Il. Beginnings in Majors and Minors. 


Besides the foregoing list of required subjects, there remain from 22 t¢ 
26 units in the lower division which may be applied to laying foundation 
toward major and minor fields in the upper division. The student shouk 
make a start of at least 12 units toward his chosen field of study. If he 
chooses a major department which permits or requires minors, he shoul¢ 
complete in lower division from 6 to 12 units toward that minor. The 
student will do well to consult his advisers before finally selecting his 
minor fields. (Both majors and minors are discussed in full under eacl 
department section of this bulletin.) These courses together with othe 
beginnings in majors and minors must reach a grand total of lower divi 
sion work of 60 to 64 units. The student will select additional courses 
either from the state requirements or from institutional offerings in the 
following fields: 


Art Music 

Education Physical Education 
English Psychology 
Foreign Language | Philosophy 

Home Economics Natural Science 
Industrial Arts Social Science 
Mathematics 
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Il. Typical Program in Lower Division. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Freshman Year 1st 2nd 
Semester 
SN CN eI a NE ek ee ee 3 3 
English Composition 18A-b. 
PRIMES CiONGom eco og ee Oe ee 3 3 
History 2A-B, or 3A-B, or 5A-B 
or 
Geography 1, 2. 
MC Obpt a bot ti fa areas rts rail) oh ee — 8to5 stood 
Biological—Physiology 5OA-B, or 51A-B, or 
or Botany 40A-B, or Zoology 60A-B, 
Physical— Inorganic Chemistry 1A-B or 2A-B. 
mevei colhwediucationsilie. 4obus ode Sete ens 4 4 
Freshman courses, 1A, 1B or 51A, 51B. 
mepahrnian’Provléenis 2220 2. 28 bee week wes 4 4 
Electives and requirements toward ma ors and 
NATTY Sy lal yp PR AAS ak ln ORE Se EE EY Cae yr 4to6 4to6 
16 16 
Sophomore Year 1st 2nd 
Semester 
Rta! (Science saree we oe SU sb “in ese 3 3 
Sociology 1A-B, or 
Economics 1A-B, or 
Political Science 1A-B. 
(RP TNR Pia Hira Pe ried aca OTe reas oe en aa 8to5 38tod 
Physical— Inorganic Chemistry 1A-B or 2A-B, 
or 
Organic Chemistry 5A-B, or 
Physics 20A-B, 
Biological—Botany, Zoology, Physiology. 
BPC Al  OUCA TOM ic cai cet ih at ois g 3 
Sophomore courses, 1C and 2, or 51C and 52. 
RG HOISGY 58 see we Lede oe ae eee Si ere Se 3 3 
Psychology 1 (either semester). 
Education _______ mci: hg Aa fr EW RA ne CES ee ihe 3 
Orientation course, 57 (either semester ). 
Electives and Requirements toward majors and 
Date eh ten eee OE See es ee ee a 4to6 4to6 
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Year 


op) 


6 to 10 


6 to 10 


8 to 12 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Charles L. Jacobs, Dean 


The upper division embraces the last two years of the college course 
Students are re-evaluated for admission to this division. The basis o 
admission to the teacher-certificating courses includes scholarship, physi 
cal fitness, social and moral qualifications and professional promise 
Kach case is carefully reviewed, and acceptable students are duly notifier 
before upper division work is started. 

It is here in the upper division that the definite professional work i 
begun. Those students who up to their entrance into upper division havi 
not yet determined upon a major field must at this time do so. Th 
decision may be made to enter one of the curricula leading to teachin; 
credentials in the fields of kindergarten—primary, elementary, junio) 
high school, home economics, industrial education, art or physical educa 
tion, or to affiliate with one of the presecondary, noncredential curriculs 
in the field of English, history or home economics. Those who elect tu 
major in one of the latter groups may secure a teaching credential by 
working a fifth year in some one of the several colleges in this state whicl 
are authorized to prepare and certificate senior high school teachers 
The head of the department in which the student registers becomes the 
student’s chief adviser. To this adviser the student should go for al 
program making and other curricular and professional problems. | 

It is highly desirable that the student make his choice of department 
major with great care. Personal preference, individual qualifications an¢ 
future ambitions should be carefully weighed. It should be kept in miné 
that change of department after entering the upper division is likely te 
prove costly in both units and time. Should the student desire to change 
his major, he should consult the dean of the upper division before seeing 
either the head of his department or the head of the department he desires 
to enter. The dean of the upper division will thereafter handle the case 
and notify the student and the heads of the departments concerned when 
the change is consummated. Change from one department to another 
may be made only at the close of any semester. 

Upper division work covers 60 to 64 units of required professional 
courses in education and the student’s major field of teaching, and 
electives. Not more than 40 units may be taken in the field of education, 
and not less than 40 units of the total requirements for upper division 
must be selected from upper division courses. The upper limits of depart- 
mental requirements are set by the State Board of Education at 48 units, 
not more than 40 of which are definitely prescribed, with at least 8 units 
of departmental electives. Units taken in excess of these amounts in any 
department major can not be credited for graduation. 

Upper division courses are numbered from 100 to 199. Lower division 
courses carry numbers below 100. 

Students who desire to make a success of their future teaching work 
should keep in mind the fact that not alone scholarship but also social 
ability and moral character are of primary importance. All upper divi- 
sion students are therefore urged to actively enter the social activity of 
the college, to seek student offices for which they may by disposition be 
qualified, and in all affairs seek to achieve a reputation for living up to 
the social and moral code. 
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STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


All of the curricula in this college except those designated as pre- 
secondary curricula, lead to credentials to teach in the public schools of 
California. The State Board of Education has set up requirements for 
each of these credentials, and the curricula in the various departments 
have been planned to include provisions covering all requirements. There 
are certain general requirements to be met by every candidate for a teach- 
ing credential, and certain specific requirements for each type of cre- 
dential. 


General requirements for all credentials obtained through this College. 


1. Completion of a four-year college course with a bachelor’s degree, 
preceded by graduation from a four-year high school. 


2. A recommendation from the school or department of education of 
the institution that the applicant shows promise of success as a 
teacher. 


8. A certificate that the applicant is physically and mentally fit to 
teach. 


4, Certain minimum academic and professional work including: 


a. State law requirement in American constitution. 

All candidates for teaching credentials are required to pass a 
course in Principles and Provisions of the Constitution of not 
less than two semester hours, taken in a California teacher-train- 
ing institution. In this institution, this requirement is satisfied 
by Political Science 1B. 


b. A minimum of 16 semester hours of work in the fields of science, 
English, social science and physical education. 


e. A minimum of 15 semester hours of professional work in educa- 
tion including : 

1. An orienting course giving a broad view of scope and historical 
development of the problems of American education, covered 
in this college by Education 57, Introduction to Education, 
which is prerequisite to all education courses in the upper 
division. ; 


bo 


A course dealing with the aims, scope and desirable outcome 
of the elementary or secondary school. 


3. A course in educational psychology. 

4. Principles of teaching with directed teaching in appropriate 
fields, and suitable methods courses. Requirements vary in 
the different fields and for different credentials. 


CURRICULA LEADING TO TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


‘Kindergarten-Primary Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a_ kinder- 
garten-primary credential. (Kindergarten to third grade, inclusive.) 


a. Each candidate must complete a.major in professional courses in 
education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school 
‘subjects, with eight units in directed teaching. No credit may be given 
for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the statu- 
tory subjects. 
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b. Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching subjects. 
For details, see pages 36, 54. 


Elementary School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to an elementary 
credential. (Grades one to eight, inclusive. ) 


a. Hach candidate must complete a major in professional courses in 
education, including adequate preparation in the statutory school 
subjects, with eight units in directed teaching. No credit may be given 
for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the 
statutory subjects. 


b. Each candidate must sige h iA two minors in teaching subjects. 
For details, see pages 36, 55. 


Junior High School Teachers’ Curriculum, leading to a junior high 
school credential. 


a. Hach candidate must complete at least 18 units in professional courses 
in education, including not less than 4 units in directed teaching. 


b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects taught 
in high school, or a major in education and two minors in high school 
subjects. 

For details, see pages 36, 57. 


Combination of Curricula. 


Hach of the above curricula requires four years. Combinations leading | 
to two credentials may be made, but will require a longer time for com- 
pletion. 

For possible combinations of curricula see pages 54, 55, 56, 


Pre-Secondary School Teachers’ Curriculum. 


a. Kach candidate must complete at least 12 units in professional courses” 
in education. 


It is recommended that selection be made from among the following: 
Educational Psychology, Educational Sociology, History of Education, | 
Philosophy of Education, Growth and Development of the Child, Prin- 
ciples of Junior High School Education. q 


b. Each candidate must complete a major and a minor in subjects or 
subjects fields usually taught in high schools. 


c. No credential is given until graduate requirements for secondary cer- 
tification have been completed. 


~~ . ee | 


At present, the college offers RT eReCAP Gag curricula in the fields off 
history, English and home economics . 


Curricula Leading to Special Credentials in the Secondary School 
Subjects. 


The college has four departments offering curricula which eh: tag 
special credentials on the secondary level. 


a. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Art. 

b. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Home Making. 
Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Industrial Education. 

d. Curriculum leading to Special Credential in Physical Education, 


; 
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The departmental majors are limited by ruling of the State Board of 
Jducation to 36 to 40 units of required work, and not to exceed 8 units of 
epartmental electives. 


In all departments a minimum of fifteen semester hours in education, 
neluding not less than four units of directed teaching, are required. For 
ainor requirements see the section of this bulletin dealing with the 
epartment concerned. 

It is understood that proficiency in any part of the curricula herein 
ywrovided for, when properly ascertained by the faculty of the college, 
hall be deemed sufficient satisfaction of the items of the curriculum 
overed; provided, that no student shall be graduated from any curri- 
tulum on less than 30 units of work done in residence. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY CREDENTIALS 


Administration and Supervision credentials are granted by the State 
Board of Education. For the full requirements for these credentials, the 
randidate should consult Bulletin H2 of the California State Board of 
Education. 

This college offers a number of courses, which when completed by 
-eachers with two or more years of teaching experience will count toward 
shese credentials. 


School Administration Credential. 


This credential authorizes the holder to administer public education and 
engage in such school supervision as may properly be included in the 
duties of the superintendent, deputy superintendent, principal of school 
and supervisor of nonspecial instruction. Service upon this credential 
may be performed only within the grade of general teaching credential 
held. 

The following courses are offered by this college to apply on this 
eredential : 


Required courses— 
History of Education in the United States 
Philosophy of Education 
Educational Tests and Measurements 
Growth and Development of the Child 
School Administration and Supervision 


Courses from which five semester hours may be selected : 
Junior High School Administration 
Organization and Supervision of Elementary Education 
Organization and Administration of Vocational Education 
Statistical Methods 
Rural Edueation ~ 
The Elementary School Curriculum. 


‘School Supervision Credential, Class A. 


This credential authorizes its holder to engage in general supervision 
‘in the grades authorized by his general teaching eredential. It requires 
‘15 semester hours of professional courses relating to school organization, 
administration and supervision, selected from the following : 
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Required— 


10 semester hours selected from not less than four of the followings 
courses: 
School Organization and Supervision (required ) 
Growth and. Development of the Child (required ) 
Philosophy of Education 
History of Education in the United States 
Educational Tests and Measurements 
The Curriculum 


Hlective— 
5 semester hours selected from the following group: 
Rural Education 
Educational Sociology 
Problems of Supervision 
Vocational Guidance 
Relation of Community Agencies to Public Education 


Modern Practice and Experiment in Education 
Methods in Mental Diagnosis 


Special Supervision Credential, Class B. 


This credential authorizes its holder to engage in supervision in the 
field named on the credential. It requires 10 semester hours of pro- 
fessional courses relating to school organization and supervision, selected 
from the following: 


Required— 
4 semester hours selected from at least two of the following: 
Growth and Development of the Child (required ) 


Philosophy of Education 
History of Education in the United States 


Elective— 
6 semester hours selected from the following : 
Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in Special 
Subject (required) 
Tests and Measurements in Special Subject 


Problems of Supervision 
Vocational Guidance 


Departmental Supervision Credential, Class C. 


Requires 5 semester hours of professional courses relating to school 
organization and supervision, selected from: 
Problems in Organization and Supervision of a Department 
(required ) 
Organization and Supervision of Instruction 


Educational Measurements, including Tests in Special Field, if 
available 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. Croswell 
Mr. Cheever Mrs. Doolittle Mrs. Fish 
Mr. Griffin Mr. Lawhorne 


General Requirements for Graduation With a Major in Art. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in art must fulfill all the State 
Board and general institutional requirements which are set forth on 
pages 31, 32. 


Departmental Requirements. 


Lower Division: Beginnings are made in lower division toward the 
department major. There is a definite sequence of preliminary art 
courses preparatory for the upper division professional work. 


Units 
Art..1—Design and Color_.._._-----------------+-----=+---- 2, 
Art 3—Applied Design, Toys_------------------------------ p 
Art 5—Stage Design ------------------------------------- 2 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing---------------------- 2 
AYt 1l-—Watercolor Painting —---—-*s-—-o-—----—-—---_-~-—=--- 2 
Art 12—-Lettering - .lic nee ee ee tee 3 5-+ 1 
Artrhd—Poster, shuotive. sole) ee ee ee eee 2 
Art 1 O—-Public pxchoole Artuni: et a2) opte Si Cae ae ee 2 


‘Upper Division: Thirty-three units of upper division courses in art are 
required for the major. 


Art 101—Advanced Design and Color___----~_---------------- 2 
Arte LOZAs- Weaving) (a2: Salecail te betees_ ge bbs eee seee 1 
‘Artes 105—-Costume «Desifnjntess-4.6 VOLE ya ee eee 2 
Art 106-—Pottery (i. 2- SoS be sen see eee esis ee 3 
Art 108—Leather Tooling and Bookbinding_-_—_--__-_---------- 2 
reel BES Bafa FDU OE aan a ga alanis oe ee eee As 
ree ae terior secur aioltte. 6 en ne eee 2 
Attell oA Hictire Drawing. trom. iuiie—_--- -- 2 + 
Artulin =“Wrawiie ana cr aliting trom, inte. == 2 2 
Art 116—Pictorial Composition, Landscape and Oil__---~------- Z 
rie sA-—Art-History*and Appreciation 42 2202s te oe o 


Total required art units 


Minor. 


Each candidate for graduation with a major in art may complete a 
minor selected from the following fields: 


English Industrial Education 
Home Economics Music 
Social Sciences Physical Education 


Foreign Language 


( 43 ) 


\ 


i 
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Art Electives. 


To satisfy the needs of art majors who desire additional art courses” 
beyond those required for the degree, a variety of art course offerings will 
be made during the four years. A choice of eight units from this group— 
of art electives will apply on the 124 units required for graduation. 

The list of elective art courses to be offered at various times within the 


four year period is as follows: 7 
Units 
Art 2—Basketry ~22_12 2242. ke sll ee 1q 
Art 13—Pencil Sketching and. Compositiono_+22_sic<e-4eil nest 2 ’ 
Art>15-+-Hlementary ..Vigure, Drawing..-_ 452 ee 2% 
Art 103-—House; Design: 24 4--4+>e0>-bnnes nape eee lor® 
Art: 104—Jewelry’ Voisin 2 3 
Art. 107—Applied Design—Textiles 2...2__.) 9 ae 2a 
Art 110—Art Needlework ~_.1._______._2tesiaieiee ieee 2 $ 
Art 112——Applied) Design-;-Carving. ._.u.-_..- a ule 2 
Art 118B—Modeling, jo. 20.5 sees ee 2a 
Art 119—=Block,Printing, 2 S228 2 
Art 120—Figure Composition—Oil Painting____________________ 2 


Credentials. “3 
a. Special secondary credential in art. Students receiving the seta 


e 
with a major in art also earn a teaching credential which permits them 
to teach art in the elementary, junior high or high school. 


b. Junior high school credential may be obtained in addition to they 
special secondary, by completing twelve additional units in education 
during an additional semester or in summer sessions. 


c. General elementary credential may be obtained in addition to the 
special secondary, by completing 254 additional units in the field of 
elementary education during additional semesters or summer sessions. 


d. General secondary credential. In order to obtain a general secondar 
credential, in addition to the art credential, the student will have to 
work an additional year at an institution authorized to give this cre- 
dential. 


e. Supervisor’s credential. In addition to the certification for teaching 
art in elementary and secondary schools, the requirements for a super- 
visor’s credential in art may be met by the following courses: 

Education 195 (Art)—Organization, Objectives and Super- 
vision of Instruction in Art Education____2___2__ 2. 3 units 


Education 195A (Art)—Problems of Supervision in Art 
Education 


See Education Courses, page 67. 


Students wishing an art major and another credential will, in general, 
find time is saved by first majoring in the art department. 


Technical Courses in Art. 


Persons who do not desire to teach, but who wish to enter eventually 
one of the professional art fields such as interior decoration, costume 
design, commercial art, advertising, occupational therapy or pottery, ma 
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select from the offerings of this department many foundational courses. 


The following lists suggest some possibilities along these lines. 


Toward the field of interior decoration. 


Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 


Tcande101——)esien-and. Color, 2944. Ae Bete 
10—Elementary Freehand Drawing------------~----- 


ti “Waters Color? Paititing . see BL OU eS 
Te Distt aring ee te wis os SS She 
ees BOUET ES eK GLGHEN Bee tet rer rere 
Ogee win oti BAe ed eS 


107——Applied..Design—Textiles, Batik... -2bLsLv-ss 
POS sea Herel OOUN Be noc Ani eee Se 
The Aten Gediow ork: You eld Dae ee eee = 
112-—A pplied sDesign—Carving ce. 2 uLea eee _- 
114—[nterior.Decoration-.2. Sau 218) A SL 
118A-B—Art History and Appreciation-_--___-=--~-- 
Pos Bini er Printing. =~ ose oe eae ee eee ecm 


Toward the field of costume design. 


Art 
Art 
“ego 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 


IToward the fields of commercial and advertising art. 


TEA OWLG lees OMIP TU ANG” WOOD a0 ora ete et 
met ce ER ae Sag 0 EER IE ge, See ae 
10-—Blementary» Freehand. Drawing_.—-...-_---<--=.- 
Cie Water wOOlOre aintin f+ sechnee soe eo eee 
UP SEE COT Cl Sie a a ar gg cat Sea ee ne 
be peee TICE wit BOLUS ye ers Ge ae eye Se i 
Pe rd foes oe eas ew PAU? pe See ELS eee 
SAMS TT Teeter od DPS Ur ct a Ae? a RnR AR ce a En a 
SEER ES ge Cote ue NY aang: cn fey Se Sema as, Aol oh ces eee eh Seen 
115A-B—Figure Drawing from Life-_-___.---------- 
116—Pictorial Composition, Landscape_-----.------- 


Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 
Art 


AeAatiie ie lesietice ands COLotse bao. ee ee. 
10—Elementary Freehand Drawing----------------- 
Dre Aeron oie PICS a ete oe 
JOE STS AN oa pnd en x Sh jedi aR NG 1b tr eer A 
ee TEC ORCI hme oe rea og ee 
15+—Hlementary. Figure Drawing _._-_--_-=_...--_-—- 


EEA AWE Gah le) BOS, og ERLE Vi a a ir age 
Mig-=-ostime  Destenaee soe 5 Se Ua 
107—Applied Design—rTextiles, Batik___._.___._----~-- 


Disks hipires Lite Willa sees a 
118A-B—Art History and Appreciation-_______----_- 


3—Applied Design 
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Toward the fields of occupational therapy and playground activities. 


Units 
Art 1—Hlementary. Design and Color2{4 19:02 Ate eee 2 
Art 2—Ba&ketry 20. coc ue Ui ee ee 1 
Art 3—Applied . Design, Toys. 4a, eee 2 
Art 15—VFigure. Drawing. 2 sede-2u)_Jue.t69 9. pee 2 
Art 19—Public School, Art._.2_ 2, 3s ee 2 
Art 102—-Weaying . 2-00. re tk 
Art: 106——Pottery.,2- 3 ap hg se 3 
Art 108—Leather Tooling and Bookbinding_________-- 7.1 2 
Art. 113—Modeling Use) a 2 
Art,104—Jewelry _.- 2 ae 2 
Art 107—Applied Design, Textiles, Batik_i-.cuue % ke” 2 
Art 110—Art Needlework | ..._.#u342_) lene 2 
Art 112—Applied . Design; Carying___ -.:.d22) See vs 
Art 117—Block Printing) Siebel}, Ne ee eee 2 

27 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MAJORS IN ART 
LOWER DIVISION—FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


mence—Biological or. Physical__________--_-----~~- 
Srlish,.18A—-bnglish. Compositionz.©£..-—_.+-_..._- 
mrory-2A—History. of. Hurope.—————— 2-2 
ml ——Lesicne anid. Colorous. 2 ae be 
BPAVGe SUS CHOOCTIIGU en a eek are oe PL 
RIOT DESY CCI SR ee on re eo ae 
hysical Education 1A or 51A—Freshman Activities 


Second Semester 


mence—Biological or Physical___-_----___--4-e_+ 
nglish 18B—HEnglish Composition___-_-~-----~--- 
metory 2B—History of Hurope. 2 s_ 2228 22 seek 
te riem me ChOOlwATE so. noose oe St ee ee 
rt 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing---------~-- 
Meprives. sHChOeiic, fel jie Spee tee ee 
BERET Te PO DIOS Mere ee a a a ae 
hysical Education 1B or 51B—Freshman Activities 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


iience 103—Science of Dyeing_--~---+~------__- 


olitical Science 1B or equivalent—Government_______~-- Lr enAgy 
BEnOLOSy el Oneral sw PayChologyc soe: 84 ai et he ek 
Vitor (ool T et aint ie 8 ee sete ete ee tl 
eon SOT COT IN ak coe iis Mie eee A ae ak 
PP VOMA TEC ACAUCIN Cae eats tr eee ee ete Pe 
hhysical Education 1C or 51C—Sophomore Activities_—~____-----~~ 


Second Semester 


\ducation 57—Introduction to Study of Education__—__---~--~--~- 


AT 


Nie Nhe 


eA TICS Leste MLOV Sie oe gt ee oe 
Be ORT Cn ee ee EEG ON AN Se eg Sk 
BS Livom CSO a ae ee a a ek a ae a 
BEEtIV Od. Arte Oly 8 CAGCRNIC S22 oes or es Se, en od) et 
\hysical Education 2 or 52—Sophomore Activities_-_____-------- 
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UPPER DIVISION—JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Unit 
Education 175—Educational Psychology______________________ 3 
Education 190 (Art A)—Teachers Course in Art, Elementary_____ 2 
Art’ 101—Advanced. Designiand* Colot__. . oa su ee 2 
Art 106—Pottery.n2-2.¢35 053k ge a ee o 
Art, 11ISA—sModeling. —---- 30) 3 be i y 
Electives, art»or: academic i200 25 ie 25 
Physical Education 160A—Junior Elective Activity__-___________ 
144 
Second Semester 
Education 190 (Art B)-—Teachers Course in Art, Secondary______ 25 
Education '105—Costume. Design ool) ee 2a 
Art’ 114—-Interior ‘Decoration Uo th. ee 27 
Art 115A—WFigure. Drawing ® 2.0 os Ee ee 25 
Electives, art or academic uo) .20_ cies 8 
Physical Education 160B—Junior Blective Activities...._________ 4 
164 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Education 173—Secondary Hducation ____________________|_ 29 
Education 192A (Art)—Directed Teaching ______-______________ 2a 
Art 108—Leather Tooling and Bookbinding__________._..________ 2% 
Art 115B-—Figure: Drawing from: Life_o_lsc. 2 ee i.” 2a 
Art 116—Pictorial Composition, LLandscape—oil____.. 2a 
Art 118A—Art History and Appreciationiiti)_ iG sees 1% 
Hlectives—Upper division art or academic_____________-______ | 4 k 
—# 
158 
Second Semester 
Education 192B (Art)—Directed Teaching___________._______ 3 
Art .102—Weaving 220. Besveey 1 
Art 115C—Drawing and Painting from Life___... 3) 2 
Art 118B—Art History and Appreciation. «5 35 eee py 


MINORS IN ART 


The art department offers two minors—one a teaching minor, includ- 
ing some methods and directed teaching, and the other an academic minor 
intended for those students who desire technical art training only. ; 

Students in the academic departments of the college, who do not receive 
a teaching credential with their degree, may substitute upper division art 
courses for those marked with an asterisk * in the minor as set up below. 
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ted DavisiOn ee bee Aen ot a ei 6 or 13 units 
Arti Dtsien tana” Color. ssc Sat ee 2 units 
SPArtii Geer ublic® Sehool SArtz.— 22 eo lk ee 2 units 
Art 10—Elementary Freehand Drawing----~-~-~-- 2 units 
A rili Water pCO? eae ee LOL Bele 2 units 
ate oe erterin gee mete kth De 2 le SS 1 unit 
*Art 3—Applied Design—Toys —.---------~----- 2 units 
*Art 14—Poster, or 9 it 
SAPO tno esipie(en tec ey oral Shee 
pper Division ~----------------------------------+-- 6 or 12 units 
*Bducation 190A (Art)—Teachers’ Course in Ele- 
ThertarywaATes Jee ee 2 units 
*Hduecation 192A (Art)—Directed Teaching----~-~- 1 unit 
Art 118A-B—Art History and Appreciation____- 3 units 
Art 15—Figure Drawing from Life__--_-------- 2 units 


‘Students who take the professional minor in art must do Education 
J2A (Art) under the direction of the art department. 


DESCRIPTION OF ART COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


rt 1. Design and Color (2). . 

The principles of art structure as developed in design and color are 
1e foundation of all art work. Problems are given involving original 
‘udies in spacing, line, composition and color harmony, as applied to 
orders, surfaces and textiles. 


rt 2. Basketry (1). 

“This course deals with the preparation of materials, including dyeing 
nd staining. Instruction is given in making sewed and woven baskets 
‘om original designs. Raffia, reed, and native materials are used, 

The handicraft arts of the American Indians, and other peoples, both 
ncient and modern, are studied. Collections of photographs or tracings 
re made and reports given. 


irt 3. Applied Design (Toys) (2). 

The principles of design and color applied in original patterns for toys, 
onstructed with cardboard, beaver-board, and wood. Painted with poster 
nd enamel paint. Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 10. 


irt 5. Stage Design (2). 

Problems of color, costume, and lighting for the staging of plays, 
eveloped to scale in miniature, and, when possible, executed in full 
roportions. Prerequisite: Art 1 and 10. 


\rt 10. Elementary Freehand Drawing (2). 

Lectures are given on freehand perspective, followed by practical appli- 
ation of the principles to the sketching of objects, interiors, exteriors, 
treet scenes, and landscapes, in accented outline and light and shade, 
?encil rendering. 

4—11766 
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Art 11. Water Color Painting (2). 
Still life compositions in water color, Prerequisite: Art 10. 


Art 12. Lettering (1). 


Instruction in fundamental principles of lettering, using pencil, brush, 
and pen in their application to poster illumination, illustration, and com- 
mercial layout. Design the basis of fine lettering. : 


Art 13. Pencil Sketching and Composition (2). 


Outdoor sketching of landscape, trees, buildings. Pencil is the medium 
used. Prerequisite: Art 10. i 


Art 14. Poster (2). 


The principles of advertising are studied and various types of designs 
are made with application. to the commercial and theater poster in black 
and white and color. Prerequisite: Art 1+10+12. : 


Art 15. Elementary Figure Drawing from Life (1). 


Fundamental coustruction in drawing the human figure in action, 
definitely applied to elementary school problems. 


Art 19. Public School Art (2). 


Arranged and offered for students preparing to teach in the kinder- 
garten, elementary grades and junior high schools. The problems are 
arranged to apply definitely in the integration of art with life, and are 
for ‘the purpose of developing in the minds of children a knowledge and 
appreciation of the principles of line, form, color and design. WHach 
problem has a definite industrial application, and is suggested by the 
immediate environment. The materials selected are those which children. 
may use successfully. Posters, furniture, fabrics, toys developed through 
paper and cardboard cutting, and other suitable materials; stick and 
linoleum block printing on paper or fabric; modeling animals, small figure 
compositions with plasticine and casting in plaster; sewing, making book- 
lets, covering boxes and other similar problems are used. ; 

Prerequisite: Art 1. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES g 


Art 101. Advanced Design and Color (2). ‘ 


The problems in this course are a continuation of the study of art 
Structure and its relation to design and color, expressed in fabrie, pottery, 
book covers and other similar applications. f 

Prerequisite: Art 1, 
Art 102. Weaving (1). 


This course takes up the principles and processes of weaving, reading 
drafts, threading and treadling. Students exercise personal choice in t. e 
selection of articles which they weave. Rugs, scarves, table runners, 
luncheon sets, towels, hand. bags, cushion covers, baby blankets and yard- 
age suggest some of the problems. Cotton, linen, wool and silk are th 
materials used. The study of pattern, color and texture is stressed. 
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rt 103. House Design’ (1). - ‘teansetl Soliant at 
Lectures:on the history and appreciation of arehitecture and studies 
exteriors and interiors as applied to the home. A study of the mate- 
yls used in house construction ; drawing original. plans to scale. 1 


ot 404. Jewelry (2). thts / 
‘Making of buckles, fobs, chains, necklaces, rings, setting of stones, 
lishing and finishing of metal, coloring by chemical methods. 


rt 105. Costume Design (2)... ais : 
Study of mass, line, and composition in relation to the human figure as 
yplied to costume. Original designs are made for the modern house. 
id street costume, as well as for stage, festival, and pageantry. Pencil, 
k, and water color rendering. Lecture on historic costumes.’ ; 
-Prerequisite: Art 1. 


rt 106. Pottery (3). 

A study is made of the composition clays and glazes; hand’ building 
ad decorating forms from original designs ; casting and pouring of forms ; 
‘tual practice in using the kiln. 

|Prerequisite: Art 1. 


rt 107. Applied Design (Textiles) (2). anal 
“Original designs are applied to textiles. Emphasis. is given to design 
ad color in batik, tie and dye, ete. 

/Prerequisite: Art 1 and Art 101. 

ft 108. Leather Tooling and Bookbinding (2). | 
‘Line and carved Spanish tooling is developed in original design applied 
, bags, purses, book covers and other similar problems of the student’s 
loice.. Staining and dyeing of leather is taught in: this connection. 
fodern and antique styles of tooling are studied. oe 
Instruction is given in the mending, sewing and binding of books. Com- 
‘ercial, library and art hand binding are included. Books are bound in 
et papers, book cloth, and tooled leather. ° The mending of school books: 
demonstrated. : 


rt 110. Art Needlework (2). . a 
“The construction and application of various stitches, affording a medium 
wr reproducing designs on clothing, articles for interior decoration, 


illinery, and all problems to which needlework is: applied. » 
Prerequisite: Art 1. 
wrt 112. Applied Design—Carving t2)4 


3 


Study of animal forms, figures and designs as applied to decoration in 
as-relief and the round, developed in soap, plaster and wood. 

wrt 113A. Modeling (2). 2. 2 0 on Bine 

Modeling from cast and life; casting. 


wrt 113B. Modeling (2). 
Modeling from life and interpretive figure composition. 
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Art 114. Interior Decoration and House Furnishings (2), 


Lectures on appreciation of art in the home with practical application 
of the principles of design and color used in decorating and furnishing, 
This course includes the choosing of wall coverings, furniture, rugs, hang- 
ings, china, and the study of period furniture. Training is given in 
rendering elevations and perspective in color through problems involving 
the treatement of walls, floors, ceiling and furniture. 


Prerequisite: Art 1. 


Art 115A. Figure Drawing from Life (1). 
Lectures on anatomical construction of the human figure, application, 
drawing from life, head and costumed model with charcoal, chalk. 
Art 115B. Drawing and Painting from Life (2). 
From life, head and costumed figure, figure composition. Oil painting, 
Prerequisite: Art 115A. 


Art 116. Pictorial Composition—Landscape Painting—Oils (2). 
Painting in oil, landscape composition, 
Prerequisite: Art 10, 11, 13. 
Art 118A-B. Art Appreciation and History (1-2), 
Illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ings. Text—Art Through the Ages—Gardner. 
Are 119. Block Printing (2). 
Linoleum and wood block printing of pictorial and figure composition. 
Mediums used are water color, oil and inks in black and color. 
Art 120. Figure Composition—Oil Painting (2). 


Decorative compositions in various media, applied to beautifying wall 
spaces in the home and in public buildings. 


Prerequisite: Art 115A and 116. 


Education 190A (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art, 
See education courses, page 64. 


Education 190B (Art). Teachers’ Course in Secondary School Art. 
See education courses, page 65. 


Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching. 
See education courses, page 66. 
Education 195A (Art). Organization, Objectives and Supervision of 
Instruction in Art Education. 
See education courses, page 67. 


Education 195B (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education. 
See education courses, page 68. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Jacobs 
Miss Leonard Miss Pond Mrs. Price 
Mr. Hichelberger Mr. Ericson Mr. Sealapino 
Dr. Bishop 


Zeneral Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Education. 

Candidates for degrees with a major in education must fulfill all the 
State board and general institutional requirements which are set forth 
yn pages 31, 32. 


Three major fields are included in the education department, namely 
tindergarten-primary education, primary education, and junior high 
school education. Before entering any of these fields, the student must 
ybtain the approval of the head of the education department, who acts 
ilso as dean of the upper division of the college. 


Introduction to Education is prerequisite to all other courses and should 
ye taken in the sophomore year. This should be followed with educational 
ssychology in the junior year. General psychology is a prerequisite to 
these courses. 


Scholarship requirement. The average of all grades received in edu- 
sation courses, including directed teaching, must not fall below one grade 
yoint per unit. This ruling is extended to include all courses taken in 
minor fields by education majors. 


Directed teaching requirements. Before a student may register for 
lirected teaching he must have main taines an average of one grade point 
oer registered unit. 

At the conclusion of any eae eee should his average drop below “CO,” 
the student may not reregister for directed teaching until the average 
xrade becomes satisfactory. 

No student may be graduated without an average grade of “C” in 
irected teaching. In case the average teaching grade falls below this 
standard, additional units beyond the total of 124 must be earned in 
irected teaching, until the average grade reaches the standard set. 
Students with advanced standing may not receive college credit for 
experience in teaching before they have satisfactorily completed at least 
two units of directed teaching in this institution. 

A student teacher shall receive credit only for teaching done in a col- 
lege training school, or as an assistant to a regularly certificated teacher 
who shall supervise the work, unless supervision is provided by the college. 

Directed teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara and 
vicinity, but in certain cases it may be advisable or necessary to make 
other arrangements. 
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MAJORS OFFERED IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 


I. Major in Kindergarten-Primary Education. 


This curriculuny leads to a bachelor’s degrée. and a credential * entitling 
its holder to teach in the kindergarten and the first three grades. 


Special requirements within the field of the kindergarten-prima y 
major. 

a. Hach candidate must complete the major requirements, a 
eight. units in directed teaching. No credit is given for courses 
designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the, statutory sub. 
jects. 


b. Minors. Hach candidate must complete two minors in teaching sub- 
jects, selected preferably from among the following: 


Music, Art, Physical Education, English. 


As many courses as possible should be pocenes in the two other 
fields. 


c. Proficiency in the school subjects. Before registering for directed 
teaching, the candidate must demonstrate proficiency i in the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Penmanship and spelling—Proficiency to be demonstrated by pass- 
ing standard examinations which will be given twice a year. 7 

Nature study and vocal music—Will be satisfactorily demonstrate¢ 
by completing the courses in the departmental curricula. ; 
ability to sing in tune is essential. 

Playing accompaniments to poets rhythms and melodies.: 


request. It is strongly recommended that this eminatien ‘ A 
taken not later than the last of the freshman year. 


d. Mathematics 10. The course in arithmetic for teachers given n 
this department assumes proficiency in the fundamental operations 
in arithmetic. An examination igs given twice each year to -deter- 
mine this proficiency. Students who fail will be required to bring 

- their skill up to standard before admission to the course. A coach- 
ing class will be formed for such students when necessary, but sinee 
this work is not of college grade, the expense of the coaching must 
be borne by the students who take it. 


Mathematics 10 does not reduce the 6 units of mathematics 
required for all students who have not completed 2 years of mathe- 
matics in high school. It is an additional requirement. 


e. Combinations of the kindergarten- primary major and ele- 
mentary education major may be made, but will require a longer 
time for completion. A student who desires to qualify for the ty ) 
credentials may do so by taking the equivalent of an additional 
Semester including the following : 


EHlementary Procedure, 3 units, in the spring of the senior yeam 


* For discussion of teaching credentials, see pages 39-42. 
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| Directed Teaching,» Elementary, 4- units, in the fall of the addi- 
tional semester. 
_ Musie Edueation, 2 units, in the fall of the Dac onal Soeetae. 


Hl. Major in Elementary Education. 


. This curriculum leads to a bachelor’s degree and a credential * entitling 
the holder to teach in grades one to eight, inclusive. 


Special Requirements Within the Field of the Elementary Major. 


a. Each candidate must complete the major requirements, including 
adequate preparation in the statutory school subjects, with eight 
units in directed teaching. No credit will be given for courses 
designed to remove deficiencies in preparation in the statutory sub- 
jects. 


b. Minors. Each candidate must complete two minors in teaching 
subjects. It is suggested that students do not choose both English 
and history as minors. Art, music, physical education or science 
would make a desirable second minor. It is strongly recommended 
that students do not choose a foreign language as a minor unless 
they are able to begin with the college intermediate course. 


-_@. Proficiency in the school subjects. Before registering for directed 
teaching, candidates must demonstrate proficiency in spelling and 
penmanship. Opportunity is given through examinations twice each 
year, to demonstrate this proficiency. Candidates must also qualify 
in an oral English test. 


-d. Mathematics 10.. The course in arithmetic for teachers given in 
this department assumes proficiency in the fundamental operations 
in arithmetic. An examination is given twice each year to deter- 
mine this proficiency. Students who fail will be required to bring 
their skill up to standard before admission to the course. A coach- 
ing class will be formed for such students when necessary, but since 
this work is not of college grade, the expense of the coaching must 
be borne by the students who take it. 

Mathematics 10 does not reduce the 6 units of mathematics 
required for all students who have not completed 2 years of -mathe- 
matics in high school. It is an additional requirement. 


e. Physical education. All men enrolled in the elementary education 
department will be required to take Physical Education 2B, Theory 
and Practice in the Organization and Leading of Groups of Activ- 
ity, in place of one-half unit of the physical education requirement 
for men. No student may receive an elementary credential without 
having had one-half unit of methods in teaching physical education. 


f. Combinations of the elementary education major with either the 
kindergarten-primary major or the junior high school major may be 
made, but will require a longer time for completion. A student who 
desires to qualify for two credentials may do so by taking the equiva- 
lent of an additional semester as indicated below : 


* For discussion of teaching credentials, see pages 39—42. 
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For the kindergarten-primary credential, in addition to the ele: 
mentary : 
Elementary majors who desire a kindergarten-primary credential 


must take in addition to the elementary departmental requirements, 
the following courses: | 


Units 
1. Kindergarten’ ‘Procedure <2 2_72°_5)° 2 See 3 
(Fall, senior year) 
2. .Kindergarten-Primary Activities 2.2.0...) 2 ee a 
(Spring, senior year) 
3. Music for Plays, Festivals, and Pageants________________ nh 
(Spring, senior year, or fall of additional semester ) 
4. Kindergarten-Primary Music 220720) eee 2 
(Spring, senior year, or fall of additional semester ) 
5. Kindergarten \Crafts 9 gis... 55 33 he a 
(Spring, senior year, or fall of additional semester ) 
6. Physical Education 162—Theory and Practice____________ 4 
(Fall, additional semester) 
Ts Directed Teaching, Kindergarten. lL. At pe ee 4 
(Fall, additional semester) 
154 


For the junior high school credential, in addition to the ele- 
mentary: 


Elementary majors who desire a junior high school credential must 
take in addition to the elementary departmental requirements the 
following courses: 


Units 
1. Principles of Junior High School_--___-_____=__-______ 3 
(Fall, senior year) 
2. Junior High School Procedure_____-____________________ 3 
(Spring, fourth year) 
3. Introduction to Teaching Junior High School____________ 2 
(Spring, senior year) 
4. Directed Teaching Junior High School___________________ 4 
(Additional semester) 
12 


- It is suggested that those students planning to qualify for either 


the kindergarten-primary or the elementary credential should elect 
the following courses in lower division: 


Units 
Art 1—Designand Colors iat etws li a in eee eee 2 
Art 19—Public ‘Sehool artis gh es ee ee 2 
English 82B—English Survey “ick See ee Fe eee 3 
or 
English 40—World ‘Literatures 4°. 02 Sn she ee ae 3 
Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematics________________ 3 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health_______._______ 2 
Industrial Education 129—Industrial Art__-________________ 2 
Musie 1—Principles of “Music-c2s ene ce ee 2 
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Ill. Major and Credential in Junior High School Education. 


This curriculum leads to the bachelor’s degree and a credential * 
entitling the holder to teach in grades seven, eight and nine in any ele- 
mentary, junior high school or four year high school. 


Special provisions within the field of the junior high school major. 
a. Candidates may qualify for the junior high school teaching cre- 
dential in two ways: 
1. By majoring in junior high school education and completing two 
minors in subjects listed below. 


List A List B 
Art English 
Home Economics Foreign Language 
Industrial Education Social Science 
Physical Education Mathematics 
Music Natural Science 


If one minor is chosen from list A, the other must be chosen 
from list B. Both may be chosen from list B if the student 
desires. The student must present six to twelve units of lower 
division work in each minor chosen, and six to twelve units in 
upper division courses. 

2. By completing the requirements for a major in another depart- 
ment in this institution, and in addition completing a minor 
from lists A or B, and the following courses in education: 


Units 
TET ClENT 410 SLOG OA ULONs oo ee ots i a a 3 
HO UCEL ICI EA VEIOLOR Viki oa. ate na eh a a a re 3 
Principles of Junior High School Education__-~-------- 3 
DUO re eh POCHOGLs EL POCEOUIC oe 2) 62) oe i ee me 3 
Educational Tests and Measurements__~-__----------~-- 2 
TYLEPOCUCLIOTOALG MLL GAC DAO ee eS ee oe Z 
MITE OC TAC tak Erk TTL ne ei ie a ge ms iy 4-8 


(Not less than 4 units in academic subjects of junior 
high school.) 


Also two units chosen from the following :_------------ ys 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Extracurricular Activities 
Educational Sociology 

History of Education 

Philosophy of Education 


stl ecdicatioumelhl tae oo ee oe ee ee eee 22 to 30 


Principles of Junior High School should be taken in the junior year, 
preferably after Hducational Psychology, but may be taken concur- 
rently. 


* For discussion of credentials, see pages 39-42. 
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Junior High School Procedure follows the course in Principles and 
may be taken concurrently with the succeeding course, Introduction 
to Teaching. 


Directed Teaching is reserved for the senior year. 
b. Junior High School majors who desire an elementary credential 


must take in addition to the departmental major requirements the 
following courses: 


Units 

“1. Primary Procedure ~2-....-.—o-wac cds, ee 5 
(Fall, senior year) 

2. Hlementary Procedure —_.._--. o_o s 
(Spring, senior year) 

3. Introduction to Teaching, Elementary.______-22 2 
(Fall or spring, senior year) 

4. Music, Education ;..- 2. yr 
(Fall, additional semester) 

®.’ Children’s Literature _.._ 2) er a 
(Fall, additional semester ) 

6. Parent) Hducationm .ssud6 a4. o2 a 1 er) es, ie if 
(Fall, additional semester) 

{. Directed; Teaching, ,Wlementaryaidscs. le eee 4 
(Fall, additional semester) 

iby 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAMS FOR MAJORS IN EDUCATION 
. LOWER DIVISION—FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


History 2A—History of Western Hurope_-—--~------_- 
Pirin berecieneas GlCbivG beam ttle Doel ite ak =e 


PmeoncoreaOA=—batanvie... sotmiinee biomes eo oo 
Science elective =.~----------- cei Eile Nhat a asian ea 
HWnglish. 18A—English Composition__------------------ 
Detter i hoigulall tool. eS ee 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health or electives 

eT OUTSRAR LTR YELE ete ioe ee @ lent ce ee eae ae 
Be ecti ves fone Ot ie ce aie eo ae et Ge eee 
Physical Education 1A or 51A—Freshman Activities———- 
Sresiumaaniroplens ees wee. ta ane eee Ae 


Second Semester 


History 2B—History of Western Hurope 
RENOTAL PS CLeliiGs ClOCTiVG <= aa eas ee de Pe 
Briondcel) Aa P RYSIOlOPY 2s oo ek 
Science 50A—Physiology or electives for minor 
English 18B—HEnglish Composition 
mrt 19 Public sSehoobwirtew 222 3 steel ose ye ee 
Political Science 1A—Government______--------------- 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health or electives 

Cr tee TIVE ee eee en a oa eee S, 
PEAR PIAS ay oF anh ae eee wes? Sells EUR iY el lees abe 
Physical Education 1B or 51B—Freshman <Activities__-—- 
Freshman Problems 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester 


Mathematics. 10—Principles of Mathematics or electives 

for Mibors.. a A ee ee hine Le 
Education 57—Introduction to Study of Education 
Psychology 1—General Psychology__------------------ 
- Geography 1A—Fundamentals of Modern Geography __-- 
DR ATIMGICLORUR Cay ce een 3 oe, oe ce 
mmences4Q A hotanyic ewes 6s eR ved ee 
Hnglish 187—Children’s Literature 


UNITS | 
K-P Elem. Jr.H. 
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First Semester—Continued 


UNITS 
K-P Elem. Jr.H. 
Finglish ‘elective: 320-2 ee 0 0 3 
Social Science electives od l Loch ec ee ee eee 0 0 3 
Physical Education 2A or 52A—WSophomore Activities___ 4 4 $ 
Blectives foriminors 3. a ee eee 3 a 5 


Li twinks Sic kAe 


Second Semester 


Mathematics 10—Principles of Mathematics or electives 


for, MiNGYrs... 252 < oo ec ane Pee ee 3 3 0 
English 40—World Literature, or 
English 82B-—English Survey __..- 4-4 ee ee 3 3 0 
Kinglish elective. iuees22o 6 bee a 0 0 3 
Science 60A——Zoology :...4..--0-o5- sk oe eee 3 3 ) 
Science, elective s.2.-.2-45--- 4025-3. oe ee 0 0 3 
Education 57—Introduction to Study of Education______ 0) 3 0 
social: Selene electives... Seek ooo 0 0 3 
Psychology 1—General Psychology .-2--_..-_. 23-2 0 0 3 
Music|/1—Principles of Musice.2. = 22... eee 2 2 0 
Physical Education 2B or 52B—Sophomore Activities___. 4 4 4 
Filectives for/minorz3..2<2 262. bee 6 3 + 


UPPER DIVISION—JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Kducation 175—Educational Psychology_______-____-___ 3 3 3 
Education 177—Growth and Development of the Child__ 2 2 2 
Education 186—Educational Tests and Measurements_-__ 0 0 ? 
Education 178—Educational Sociology_________-_____-- 0 0 Z 

Industrial Education 121A—Manipulative Practices for 
Integrated Activities Uo ee 2 2 0 
Education 190 (KP)—Kindergarten Procedure_________ 3 0 0 
Education 190 (P)—Primary Procedure___.___________ 0 3 0 
Education 190 (Mus. El.)—Music Education___-_______ 0 24 0 
Education 190 (Mus. KP)—Music Education __________ 2 0 0 
Education 191 (Hlem.)—Introduction to Teaching______ 2 1 0 
Physical Education 160A—Elective Junior Activity______ 4 4 4 
Electives fotuminers 225820000 uel ai) elie ae 2 4 4 
Education 174—Principles of Junior High School_______ 0 0 3 
164 173 163 
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Second Semester 


UNITS 
; K-P Elem. Jr.H. 
Education 128—Kindergarten Crafts --_--------------- 2 0 0 
Education 118—Music for Plays, Festivals, Pageants__-- 1 ) 0 
Education 162—Kindergarten-Primary Activities ------- 3 0 0 
Education 190 (P)—Primary Procedure or electives for 
TOU ee ee ee en Soe a eee a 0 
Education 190 (Elem.)—Elementary Procedure ~~------ 0 3 ) 
Education 135—Educational Tests and Measurements_-- 2 2 0 
Science 160—Nature Study_-------------------------- 3 3 0 
Industrial Education 121B—Manipulative Practices for 
Integrated Activities in Elementary Grades_-------- 0 2 0 
mincation=181— Child "Study U__ 2b 252 + 21s 2 2-2 0 2 0 
Education 117—History of Education_____------------ 0 0 2 
Education. 143—Vocational Guidance___--------------- 0 0 ye 
Education 190 (JH)—Junior High School Procedure_-_ 0 0 5 
Education 191 (Elem.)—Introduction to Teaching_-~---- 0 1 2 
‘Physical Education 160B—HElective Junior Activities__-- 4 3 3 
Meeetivcn, {rep iae ie eevee ft SEE 3 0 v3 
, 174 163 163 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 

‘Education 159—Home Background and Parent Education 2 1 0 
‘Education 192 (K) (Hlem.) (Jr.H.)—Directed Teaching 3 4 4 
General electives or electives for minors__-~------------ 5 6 8 
CAEP a te Wig 


Second Semester 


|Education 192 (P) (Elem.) (Jr.H.)—Directed Teaching 5 4 + 
(Education 183—Extracurricular Activities___.___--_----~- 0 0 2 
‘General electives or electives for minors__--__--------- 6 tj 6 

11 12 
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DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATION COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education (3). F 


This is a general introduction to the various fields of educational, 
thought and practice. This course is required of all candidates for any. 
form of California teachers’ recommendation and should precede all other 
courses in education. Lectures, readings, reports, and discussions. 
Hither semester. ; 


- s 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Education 117. History of Education in the United States (2). 


A study and interpretation of American educational progress and ecur-: 
rent practice. It deals with the more important problems of present day. 
education in the light of their historical development. Readings, reports, 
discussions. | 2t caittah wie 


Education 120. New Procedure in Teaching Reading (2). fats whos 
The object of this course is to review the recent developments in 


teaching reading which have resulted from several carefully conducted 
scientific experiments. (Not offered in 1934-1935.) 


Education 135. Educational Tests and Measurements (2h; 


An elementary course dealing with the administration, interpretation 
and use of educational tests and measurements with special reference to. 


the lower grades. Demonstration and_ practice in administration “are” 
required. | gh: oe 


Education 136. Educational Tests and Measurements (2). 


An elementary course dealing with the problems of administration and 
interpretation and use of educational tests and measurements with special — 
reference to the upper grades and secondary schools. 


Education 137. Educational Statistics (2). 


The application of the theory of statistics to measurements in the field 
of education. The collection and tabulation of data, the theory of aver- 
ages, of variability, of correlation, and the use of the frequency curve. 
Graphic representation of statistical data. 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 


This course is designed to make the pupil acquainted with the aims and 
practices of pupil classification and the methods of vocational guidance. — 
The course presupposes some acquaintance with intelligence tests and — 
educational measurements. 


Education 157. Educational Periodicals (1). 4 


A study of current magazine material in the field of education. Read- — 
ings, discussions, reports. ; 


i a 
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Education 159. Home Background and Parent Education (1 or 2). 


A study of the principles and methods involved in the various types of 
parent education including child study groups, mothers’ clubs and parent- 
teacher organizations. | 


Education 162. Kindergarten-Primary Play Activities (3). 


‘In this course a study of the play materials used, such as building 
blocks, toys, nature material, and playground apparatus, will be made. 
Principles underlying the selection of play materials for children will be 
emphasized and opportunity afforded for experience in applying the method 
of using these materials. 


Education 170. Philosophy of Education (2). 


An intensive study of philosophy of education in relation to life, aim- 
ing toward formulation of a working philosophy of education for life 
needs. 


Education 171. The Principal and His School (3). 


The opportunities and responsibilities of a modern school principal. 
Means of securing improvement in instruction; classification and promo- 
tion of pupils; retardation; effective use of the school plant; program 
making; extracurricular activities. (Not offered in 1954-1935. ) 


‘Education 172. Modern Practice and Experiments in Education (2); 


This course will set forth the important new practices and the better 
known experiments in education now being carried on. The object will 
be to evaluate these practices and experiments in terms of theory, prac- 
tice, and results. 


‘Education 173. Secondary Education (2). 


A. special study of the objectives, curriculum, and methods of the 
‘American secondary school in the light of its historical development and 
‘European backgrounds. Related to the problems of the junior high school 
‘and elementary school on the one hand and to the problem of higher 
education on the other. Hither semester. 


‘Education 174. Principles of Junior High School Education (3). 


Principles of education as applied to the junior high school problem. 
‘The place and function of the junior high school, the character of its 
pupils, its organization and course of study, and its relation to the 
elementary school and to the senior high school. 

Prerequisite: Education 57 and Hducation 175. 


‘Education 175. Educational Psychology (3). 


The principles of psychology in relation to the educative process. The 
original nature of man and his development with emphasis on individual 
differences due to environment and heredity and their influence upon the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. This course 
‘requires as prerequisite a knowledge of general psychology. Hither 
Semester. 
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Education 176. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (2). 


A study of the laws of learning as applied to the teaching of various 
school subjects with special attention to the most recent experiments and 
latest findings. 


Education 177. Growth and Development of the Child (2). 


The mental and physical growth and development of the school child 
in relation to school adjustment, with special emphasis on the physical 
basis of education, the general laws of growth, physical defects, the health 
of the school child, and preventive mental hygiene. Hither semester. 


Education 178. Educational Sociology (2). 


The influence of the nature of our form of society and government 
upon the character of our schools. The way groups operate and the con- 
sequence of this operation as it affects school work. The school as an 
agency of meeting and effecting social changes. 


Education 180. Character Education (2). 


A study of the various means employed to inculeate the habits of 
conduct deemed essential to effective living in a democratic society and 
an evaluation of the different methods used to foster moral living. (Not 
offered in 1934-1935. ) 


Education 181. Child Study (2). 

This course considers the outstanding behavior problems of young 
children and the application of the principles of mental hygiene and 
psychology to their successful solution. Stress will be laid on the pre- 
vention of mental and personality disorders. Various types of records 
will be studied. Observation and diagnosis of cases are required. 


Education 183. Extracurricular Activities (2). 

A study of the activities and their administration, with special atten- 
tion to student government, athletic associations, honor societies, literary 
societies and other club organizations commonly a part of the modern 
junior high schools. 


Education 185. Rural Education (2). 


A study of the present status of rural education with consideration of — 


possibilities for enrichment of curriculum, organization of daily program, 
grouping and classifying pupils, individual instruction, health work, clubs 
and community service. Making of State and county reports and a dis- 
cussion of duties as outlined in the California school code are included. 


Education 190. 
All 190 courses are methods courses. Symbols in parentheses after the 
number indicate the department. 
Education 190A (Art). Teachers’ Courses in Art, Elementary and 
Junior High School (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in the elementary schools. 
Making of original problems, and developing courses of study. 
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Education 190B (Art). Teachers’ Course in Art, Secondary (2). 


A study of the methods of teaching art in the secondary schools. 
Making of courses of study and collection of illustrative material. 


Education 190 (K.P.). Kindergarten Procedure (3). 


This course emphasizes the importance of understanding children— 
their needs—characteristics and differences—as a foundation for scientific 
teaching. A study is made of the selection of subject matter—activities 
and methods in the kindergarten-primary school. Each student will be 
expected to choose and study in detail a problem in which she is especially 
interested. This course is correlated with supervised observation and 
participation in the kindergarten. 


Education 190 (P.). Primary Procedure (3). 


A practical study of subject matter and possible procedures for carry- 
ing on an integrated program in the primary grades. Industrial Kduca- 
tion 171 (P) Manipulative Practices for Integrated Activities must 
parallel this course. 


Education 190 (Elem.). Elementary Procedure (3). 


A. practical study of subject matter and possible procedures for carry- 
ing on the integrated program in the elementary grades. Industrial 
Education 171 (Elem.) Manipulative Practices for Integrated Activities 
must parallel this course. 


Education 190 (J. H.). Junior High School Procedure (3). 


Modern procedure in classroom practice in junior high schools. The 
project method, the socialized recitation, examination and testing methods, 
teaching how to study will be subjects for special consideration. 


Prerequisite: Education 174. 


Education 190 (H. E.). Teaching Methods (Household Science) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems 
of food and cleaning including methods of presentation of subject matter, 
reviews of typical courses of study, discussion of various administrative 
problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in teaching and 
book reviews. 


Education 190 (H. A.). Teaching methods (Household Art) (2). 


A study of methods of teaching home economics, as applied in problems 
of clothing and house furnishing; including methods of presentation of 
subject matter, reviews of various courses of study, discussion of various 
administrative problems, preparation of illustrative material for use in 
teaching, and book reviews. 


‘Education 190 (I. E.). Teaching Proiblems in Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion (3). ’ 
This course is offered as an opportunity for students to devote them- 
‘Stlves to the solution of many of the numerous problems confronting 
teachers of shop subjects. Shop organization, courses of study, methods 
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of teaching, extracurricular activities, etc., form topics for study and 
discussion. 


Education 190 (Mus. E.). Music Education (2). 


Organization, methods of procedure and administration of music in the 
elementary grades. 


Education 190. Music (K. P.) (2). 
Music for kindergarten-primary teachers. 


Education 191. 
All 191 courses are introductory courses. Symbols in parentheses after 
the number indicate the department. 


Education 191 (K. P.-El.-J. H.) (2). 


An observation, participation, conference course dealing with the 
kindergarten, elementary and junior high schools, and with classroom 
management. 


Education 191 (Il. E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2). 


This course is a survey of the field of industrial arts education and is 
designed to make the student acquainted with the common method of 
solving problems of the course content and of planning the industrial 
education program in various schools. It includes also discussion regard- 
ing the purchase of equipment and the handling of supplies. 


Education 192. 


All Education 192 courses are directed teaching courses. Symbols 
in parentheses after the number indicate the department, 


Prerequisite: Education 191 (K. P.-El.-J. H.). 


Education 192A-B (Art). Directed Teaching (2) (3). 


Teaching of design, painting, modeling, and art crafts in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Written lesson plans, prepared material, and 
discussion. 


Education 192 (K. P.-El-J. H.). Directed Teaching (4-8). 


Practical experience in teaching in the field for which the candidate is 
registered. : 
Prerequisite: Education 190 and the course Education 191 required for 
the credential being earned. f 


Education 192 (H. A.). Directed Teaching (Household Art) (3). 


Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the Supervision of 
expert teachers of household art. Classroom work, conference, and dis- 


cussion. For all students. working for a credential or degree in this field. 
Ls 


Education 192 (H. E.). Directed Teaching (Household Science) (2) 
Experience in classroom teaching carried on under the supervision of 
expert teachers in household science. Classroom work, conference, and 


discussion. For all students working for a credential or degree in this 
field. . 
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ducation 192 (P. E.). Directed Teaching in Physical Education 
(2-2). 

This includes directed teaching in the various phases of physical educa- 

on and recreation. The students are assigned to assist in various 

‘asses, on the playgrounds, and in different sports. Practice teaching is 

nder supervision in the elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. 


‘ducation 192 (I. E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (5). 


By practical experience under the direction of a supervisor it is planned 
) give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
raching and the theory of education which have previously been presented 
nd discussed in other courses. ‘This teaching is carried through two 
emesters in the public schools of the city. 


tducation 195. 


This number is applied to the courses in supervision of teaching. The 
ymbol in parentheses refers to the department concerned. 


tducation 195A (Art). Problems of Supervision in Art Education (3). 


Methods and specific problems involved in the effective supervision of 
rt education. Type projects in courses of study, teachers’ schedules, 
valuation of teachers’ efficiency, and office organization will be the basis 
f this course. 


tducation 195B (Art). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Art Education (3). 

In this course particular attention will be given to the function of the 
rt supervisor in elementary education and the relationship to the 
rincipal and teachers in such a system. General principles affecting 
lassroom teaching of art, teachers’ meetings and personal conferences 
vith teachers will be discussed. 


Education 195 (Elem.). School Administration and Supervision (3). 


The object of this course is to distinguish between the functions of 
idministration and supervision, and to lay down principles necessary for 
he efficient conduct of a school. Selection and rating of teachers, cur- 
dculum making, ete. 


Education 195 (J. H. S.). The Administration of a Junior High 
School (3). 

The special purpose of this course is to review the development of the 
unior high school, study the existing forms of organization, give informa- 
jion as to its special functions, and to advise as to curricula and courses 
f study, methods of teaching, grouping, assigning courses, and adminis- 
ration and scheduling of classes. 


Education 195A (I. E.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Industrial Education (3). 


The course covers the general principles of supervision, and the duties 
ind functions of the supervisors. Special consideration is given to the 
ybjectives in supervision in industrial education, and to the place of the 
jupervisor and his relationship to the teaching force, the students, the 
administration, and the school system as a whole. ~ 
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Education 195B (I. E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial Edt 
cation (3). 

In this course are studied the methods of the supervisor and the specif 
problems involved in effective supervision in the field of industrial an 
vocational education. Type projects in supervision of instruction, course 
of study, teachers’ schedules, keeping of records, evaluation of teachin 
efficiency, etc., constitute a part of the work. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Ashworth 
or. Maxwell Miss Burke Mrs. Davis 


jeneral Requirements for Graduation with a Major in English. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in English must fulfill all the 
tate board and general institutional requirements which are set forth 
‘in pages 31; 32. 


ipecific Departmental Requirements and Recommendations. 
a. English requirements. 


Units 
Maximum units which may be taken in Hnglish__---------- 40 
Lower division Hnglish courses_—~~_~—---_--=-_---- J __ 42 


This should include the courses in English Composition, 18A-B; 
Journalism, 27 or 28; Speech, 11, and English Literature, 82A-B. 


English Composition, 18A-B, does not count toward the major, but 
is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 
Units 
Upper division Hnglish courses22=2—- 2+ 2e_2_-_-----_ a we NE Zt 


Not more than 30 units of upper division English will be counted 
toward the B.A. degree. 


Courses required for the major in English: 


Units 
English 18A-B—English Composition__~-------~~---- itiya ) 
English 82A-B—History of English Literature---------~-~- 6 


English: 121—Shakespeare’ _-+-1---+---+---»+~-+-+---- 3 
English 140 or 141—Comparative Literature 3 
English 142—Introduction to Criticism—_---~-------------- o 
Lia ed RY ST Wm WD BY EY Tab Coe RP eae a ae Rr Oe pe yee Ue nee ene MTS: 
J 
3 
0 
5 


English 147—Milton 
English 123—History of the English Novel__-- 
English 198—Comprehensive Review 


Hnglish electivese) siw 2itebrt2  soten: adt tm jagu--_ 1 
39 
b. Foreign language --_.--------~--------------~-------------- 15 


These units must be in not more than two languages. Hach year 
of high school work in a foreign language will be counted in satis- 
faction of 3 units of this requirement. 
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ec. Additional year course. 


. Courses in Education. 


. Units required in upper division. 


At least six units from one of the following groups: 


1. Foreign language additional to d. 


This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high schoo! 
provided the language be Latin. 


2. Mathematics: trigonometry, spherical trigonometry, plane analyti 
geometry, college algebra, introduction to calculus. This may b 
satisfied in part in high school. 


3. Philosophy. 


At least 12 units of professional courses in education must bi 
completed by English majors. 

Students desiring a junior high school credential must consult thi 
head of the education department as to choice of courses. | 


A student must complete 60 units after he is admitted to uppei 
division. 

Forty units of the work done by students in the upper divisior 
must be made up of upper division subjects. 


. Senior transfers to the college. 


Students with senior standing at the time of admission, who trans. 
fer to the college from other institutions, must complete at least 1§ 
units in upper division courses, including at least 12 units in English, 
but no student may be graduated from the college with less than 30 
units of work completed in residence. 


. Minor. 


Students majoring in English should select as a minor a subject 
taught in high school. 

The minor should be selected under advice from the head of the 
inglish department. Courses chosen to make up the minor must be 
approved by the head of the minor department. Suggested minors 
may be found in the department sections of this bulletin. 


. After the state and departmental requirements have been met, the 


remaining units may be selected from approved academic courses, 
after consultation with the head of the English department. 


. Scholarship within the department. 


The student must have an average grade of C in all courses offered 
as a part of the major. Students who fail in the lower division 
to attain an average of C in the English department may, at the 
option of the department, be denied the privilege of a major in the 
department. 


. Special students. 


A special student who wishes to enroll in any Hnglish course may 
do so, provided that he is not less than 18 years of age; that he has 
filed satisfactory written evidence with the registrar that he is fit to 
pursue the work desired; that the head of the English department 
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under whom he plans the greater part of his work gives his written 
approval. 

Should a special student desire to change his status to that of a 
regular or provisional student he must meet all the requirements 
demanded of such students carrying work in English before he shall 
receive credit for any work done by him as a special student. 


English A Requirement 


a. All undergraduate entrants must, at the time of their first registra- 
tion at the college, take an examination known and designated as the 
Examination in English A. The purpose of this test is to determine the 
ability of such entrants to write Hnglish without gross errors in diction, 
grammar, punctuation, sentence-structure and spelling. 


b. The examination in English A will be given at the opening of each 
semester on the Saturday preceding the beginning of instruction. If the 
English department finds it necessary, a second examination for late 
entrants will be held not later than two weeks after the first examination 
in each semester. For either of these examinations, a fee of 50 cents will 
be charged. Papers submitted in the tests will be graded as ‘‘passed” or 
“failed”. No papers submitted by students will be returned to them, once 
such written tests have been handed to the college examiners. Any student 
who is not present at the examination in English A which he is required 
to take will be denied entrance to English courses until this examination 
has been passed. 

Students entering the college during the spring semester may be admitted 
to an English course with the proviso that no grade will be recorded until 
after the English A examination has been passed. 


c. Students who do not pass the examination in English A will be 
required to take, immediately following such failure, a course of instruc- 
tion known as English X which gives no credit toward graduation. 


d. Should the student again fail in the Hnglish X course, he will be 
required to repeat the course the next semester of his college residence. 
The course in English X will be given during the fall semester, two hours 
a week. 


e. All students required to enroll in Hnglish X shall be charged a fee 
of $5 each, and the charge shall be repeated, without deduction of any 
kind, each time they take the course. 


f. Whenever, in the judgment of the instructor in the class in English 
X, a student shows sufficient excellence in his work, the instructor is 
authorized to give him a final passing grade in Hnglish X, and permit him 
to withdraw from attending the class. 


g. The date before such withdrawals are allowed shall be determined 
by the English department. The determining of the portion of the fee, 
if any, that is returnable, shall be made by the head of the English 
department. 


h. All students must pass the Haamination in English A or its equiva- 
lent before they may enroll in any English class. No student will be 
recommended for entrance into upper division until he has satisfied this 
‘requirement. 
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i, Any student who has received a grade of 60 per cent in the Col- 
lege Board Entrance Examination in English 1 will receive credit for 
English A. 

j. A student who enters the college with sixty (60) or more credits or 
units of advanced standing, and who has passed an examination Similar 
to the examination in Hnglish A at the institution from which he came, 
or who has completed a course in English composition at that institution 
with a grade deemed acceptable by the English department, will be con- 
sidered to have met the Hnglish A requirement. 


Comprehensive Final Examination 


During the senior year, the English department requires a final exam- 
ination of all undergraduates majoring in English. This examination 
is a part of the course English 198, Comprehensive Review, and shall 
appear on the student’s program card for his semester’s work. This 
examination, however, does not carry unit value. 


SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR 


IN ENGLISH 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Units 
English; 122—:Shakespeare ui 1.0 o:-e 4uens Beieee ae ee a 
English 123—History of the Hnglish Novel___.-...__ 3 
Physical .Mducation« 160A siui od: st ab ee eee 4 
Education 174—Principles of Junior High School______-____ RAas8 
Education 175—Educational Psychology 222. iccne ee Bae 3 
Electives— 
English 
History 
Language 2 
Home Economics [ 9777777707795 0 050 trr rape nnn --o-<-- e 
Science 
Art 
154 
Second Semester 
English 140—Comparative Literature._._-__._._.....>_... | 3 
English, 160—Biblewas Literaturec,fiiscn siccy ieee Sep ae 3 
Physical. Hdueation (M60B 2 ib s.u 4 ile neecti te ree ae 3 
Education 191—Junior High School Procedure.________.._______ 3 
Electives— 
English 
History 
Language 6 
Home. Heonomices \fit5 Gar FATA Bat sea eat eee ee 
Science 
Art J 
15% 


. o_o 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Units 

English 195—English Research_-__---------------------------- 3 
English 117—Chaucer or 157—Middle English_----~-~--------~--- 3 
Mnglish 142—Criticism ~.-.---_---~--------------~++~--+-----+-- 3 
English 198—Comprehensive Review--------------------------- 0 
Education 192A-B (J. H.)—Directed Teaching_______-----_~- eee ey 
‘Electives— 

History 

Language 

Home Economics 

Sil OTC OLNEY MT Nea tir. 00s oh bie tek OM ee Ae ke ele 3 

Art 

Education 

Sociology 

16 
Second Semester 

[English 147—Milton ~_-_------------------------------ a.) BMS 3 
\English 180—Contemporary Verse--------------~---------------- 3 
MITIGATION MILL CCLIV GML sete? es bitte eee ow ee ee 3 
TS RR oe os ge se hE. a cee es eer a 4 


BROT SLT VisiOTh te Se ee ee ee oe eee 6 or 9 units 
Prerequisite: English 18A-B. 
English 18A-B may not be applied on a minor. 
Hnglish 82A-B—Hnglish Literature --------~--------~---~----- get G 
Ria) pact Fe ee ee ee he 48 


Pnglish 11—Fundamentals of Speech 
English 27 or 28—Journalism 

English 38 or 39—Advanced Composition 
English 44—Play Production 

English 81—American Literature 


Pippers «Division Lsvs-2 52-24 Sp gaa S ene sea= 12: or 9 units 
Selected from courses numbered above 100. -- 
Total minor (exclusive of English 18A-B)-~~-------------- 18 units 
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DESCRIPTION OF ENGLISH COURSES 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and Roget’s Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases are recommended for courses in the English depart- 
ment. 


English X (noncredit). 

English X is the course prescribed for students who have received 
unsatisfactory grades in the English A examination at entrance. The 
fee is $5 (to be repeated each time the student takes the course). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


English 8. Grammar for Teachers (3). 


A study of historical English structure with a review of the accepted 
forms in good use; consideration of the common elements in all language; 
the significance and scope of grammar in the grades; teaching problems. 


English 11. Fundamentals of Speech (3). 


A course in general speech. Diagnosis of voice difficulties with some 
clinical attention for the elimination of weaknesses and improvement of 
strengths; problems of control in breathing; pantomime for relaxation ; 
personal conferences. 


English 15. Public Speaking (3). 


Practice in oral rhetoric; exposition and argumentation; organization 
and presentation of suitable platform speeches. Either semester. 


English 18A-B. Freshman Composition (3-3). 


A study of the mechanics of composition; constant practice in theme 
writing; an attempt to develop good taste and an adequate expression in 
English; assigned readings; personal conferences. 

Second-year English presupposes the obtaining of a satisfactory grade 
in HWnglish 18A-B; otherwise, the permission of the department must 
be secured before enrollment. ; 


English 27. News Writing (3). 


Principles of news writing. Practice in reporting for college weekly 
and for daily newspapers. Some consideration of the history of journal- 
ism and of the organization of the modern newspaper. 


English 28. Feature Writing (3). 


Practice in writing interview stories, human interest stories and maga- 
zine articles. Consideration of the writing market, the contest field, and 
the correct preparation of manuscripts. 


English 38A-B. Advanced Composition (3-3). 


For students who have a satisfactory grade in freshman composition, 
and who desire further development in writing; also for sophomores in 
lieu of part of the modern language requirement. (See page 70.) No 
assigned lessons, exercises, or texts. The student must submit at least 
five original articles, essays or stories, each of approximately 3000 words, 
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during the semester. Considerable reading will be expected in the stu- 
dent’s chosen field, with occasional oral reports. Initiative rests solely 
with the student; the instructor restricts himself to criticism and advice. 
This course may be taken as an upper division subject; it may also be 
repeated for credit. 


English 44A-B. Play Production (3-3). 

The study and production of plays, supplemented by lectures, readings, 
and reports. Practice in directing, producing, and participating in class- 
room production. Two lecture hours and one three-hour laboratory 
period a week. 

Prerequisite: English 15 or its equivalent. 


English 81. American Literature (3). 

A survey course in American letters with emphasis upon the nineteenth 
and twentieth century writers. Includes a study of the social and 
philosophical influences upon literature. 


‘English 82A-B. English Literature (3-3). 

A historical survey of the classics of English literature, with special 
attention to the rise and evolution of typical literary forms, and of their 
relation to political, economic, and cultural backgrounds. 


English 83. Short Story Writing (3). 

Study and development of technique in writing this special type of 
composition. Elaboration of plots based upon material developed by 
members of the class. Considerable writing required. Lectures, dis- 
cussions, criticism. 

Prerequisite: English 18A-B. (Not offered 1934-1935. ) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


English 117. Chaucer (3). 


The poems of Chaucer, with special attention to The Canterbury Tales, 
and the Troilus and Criseyde; important contemporary writers. 


Prerequisite: English 82A-B. (Not offered in 1934-1935.) 


English 120. Current Drama (3). 


Inheritance from the previous generations of dramatists; experimenta- 
tion versus orthodox drama; playwrights, actors, publishers, and pro- 
ducers; who sets the standards; the psychology of the audience; the 
present dramatic outlook in Hurope and America. (Not offered in 
1934-1935. ) 


English 121. Shakespeare (3). 

Rapid reading of at least 15 of the most important plays, chosen in 
chronological order, from the Shakespearean canon, Lectures, discussions, 
weekly reports, and special assignments. This course is required of all 
English majors. Fall semester. 


Prerequisite: English 82A-B. 
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English 122. Shakespeare (3). 

Intensive study of the most important Shakespearean plays. This 
course is primarily for English majors. 

Prerequisite: English 121. Spring semester. (Not offered in 1934— 
1935. ) 


English 123. The History of the English Novel (8). 

A general reading course comprising a preliminary survey of the devel- 
opment of the novel in Europe, followed by a study of its growth in 
England, broadly stated between the time of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia 
and of Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh. 


English 124. The Modern Novel (3). 


The reading of representative novels beginning with the third quarter 
of the 19th century to the present; from George Meredith’s The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel to John Dos Passos’ Manhattan Transfer. (Not offered in 
19384-1935. ) 


English 127. Advanced Newswriting (3). 


Practical work in writing news stories for weekly and daily papers. 
Individual initiative in undertaking and fulfilling assignments. This course 
is conducted primarily by the conference plan. (Not offered in 1934—1935. ) 


Prerequisite: English 27, 28. 


English 130. Contemporary Verse (3). 

Consideration of twentieth century experiments in verse, with emphasis 
upon living English and American poets. (Not offered in 1934-1935.) 
English 140. Comparative Literature (3). 


General survey of foreign literatures to the Renaissance. (Not offered 
in 1984-1935.) 


English 141. Comparative Literature (3). 


Study of parallel ideas and forms in some of the world’s literary master- 
pieces from the Renaissance to the present. 


English 142. Introduction to Criticism (3). 


A study of the characteristics of literature and of the fundamental 
principles of good criticism. Consideration of the progress of critical 
theory; old and new schools and their representative exponents. Con- 
siderable practice in writing criticisms of current literature. 


English 144. The Interrelations of Literature and Philosophy (3). 


The share which ideas have in letters, and. the contiguity of philo- 
sophical and speculative ideals in modern literature, particularly in English 
and American fiction and poetry.. (Not offered in 1934-1985. ) 


Prerequisite: English 82A-B. 
English 146. Dante (3). 


The Divine Comedy will be read in translation; a short study will be 
made of Dante’s life and times, after which the epic will be considered 
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in relation to its author’s imaginative and philosophic ideas. (Not offered 
in 1984-1935. ) 
Prerequisite: English 82A-B. 


English 147. Milton (3). 


Milton as a writer of prose and poetry with special reference to Paradise 
Lost and the significance of Puritanism. 


Prerequisite: English 82A-B. 


English 148. Eighteenth Century Literature t3)5 

A period course from 1700 to 1798, centering about the influence of 
Pope and of Johnson, with particular attention to the conflict between neo- 
classicism and romanticism. 

Prerequisite: English 82A-B. 


English 150. Readings from Life (3). 
A consideration of typical current biographical literature. ‘The lives 
selected will be as diversified as possible, and while not ignored, material 


other than best sellers and book club selections will be stressed. (Not 
offered in 1984-1935. ) 


English 155. The Elizabethan Period (non-Shakespearean) (3). 

A survey of the principal authors of the period between 1558 and 1608, 
including Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, Jonson and a selected group of drama- 
tists. 

Prerequisite: English 82A-B. 


English 156. Elizabethan Literature (Dramatic) (3). 


A study of some of the more typical plays of the 'Tudor-Stuart period. 
(Not offered in 1934-1935.) 
Prerequisite: English 82A-B. 


English 157. Middle English (3). 


A survey of Middle English literature based upon readings from repre- 
sentative selections. 
Prerequisite: English 82A-B. 


English 160. Bible as Literature (3). 


Representative parts of the Old and New ‘Testaments studied as 
literature. (Not offered in 19384-1935. ) 


English 163. Current Problems in Contemporary Literature (3). 

A survey of contemporary literature as it reveals the social, ethical and 
esthetic attitudes of today. ‘The reading in this course will be based upon 
novels, plays, essays and poems. (Not offered in 1934-1935. ) 


English 180. Nineteenth Century Poetry (3). 


The philosophic theories, expressed and implied, in the great writers of 
the last century; their attitude toward mysticism, free will, mechanism, 
materialism, fate, idealism, ete. 
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English 187. Children’s Literature (2). 


Sources of juvenile literature; folk tales; histories, scientific and geo- 
graphical tales; modern children’s stories; reorganization of typical 
examples into good dramatic form; the pageant as an outgrowth of folk- 
culture. Tall semester. (Not offered in 1934-1935.) 


English 195. Research (Honor Course). 


The English seminar is planned for independent study and research for 
such students who, in the opinion of the English department, are deemed 
equal to its demand. LEligibility—Hnrollment is possible only through 
invitation of the department and not through the choice of the student. 
Generally speaking, those undergraduates will be considered who have 
obtained at least their junior standing, and who are in the upper quartile. 
No definite number of units can be stated for this work, these varying with 
the demands of individuals. 


English 198. Comprehensive Review. Credits to be arranged. 


This course is intended only for juniors and seniors who are candidates 
for the A.B. degree. It consists of examinations, oral and written, as the 
department may determine. No student will be recommended for gradua- 
tion who has not worked seriously in this class. Fall semester. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Miss Ramelli 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


French 1A-B. Elementary French (5-5). 
Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
ducted in French. 


French 2A. Intermediate French (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition, Reading of French prose and dis- 
eussion in French. 


Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school French. Two 
years of high school French with grades of A or B may sometimes be 
accepted. 


‘French 2B. Intermediate French (3). 


Continuation of course 2A. 
Prerequisite: Course 2A, 


‘French 40A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite; Course 2B or four years of high school French. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
‘French 101A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


French 112A-B. Advanced French (3-3). 


Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth century 
French drama, novel, and poetry. 


French 140A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Spanish 1A-B. Elementary Spanish (5-5). 

Essentials of the grammar, conversation, reading, composition. Con- 
ducted in Spanish. 
Spanish 2A. Intermediate Spanish (3). 


Advanced grammar, composition. Reading of Spanish prose and dis- 
cussion in Spanish. 


Prerequisite: Course 1B or three years of high school Spanish. Two 
(79) 
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years of high school Spanish with grades of A or B may sometimes be 
accepted. 
Spanish 2B. Intermediate Spanish (3). 
Continuation of course 2A. 
Prerequisite: Course 2A. 
Spanish 50A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
Prerequisite: Course 2B or four years of high school Spanish. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Spanish 102A-B. Conversation and Composition (2-2). 


Spanish 110A-B. Advanced Spanish (3-3). 
Reading and discussion in the foreign language of Nineteenth century 
Spanish novel, drama, and poetry. 


Spanish 150A-B. Directed Reading (2-2). 
MINORS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


These departments have not as yet a major curriculum. They do, 
however, offer minors as follows: 


FRENCH 
Lower Division— 
Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in French or 
college courses as follows: 


French 1A-B—Hlementary French ~2_s- 4/0222 )_.0 0) 10 units 
French 2A-B—Intermediate French ______________ 6 units 


It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one semester 
of lower division directed reading. 


French 40A or 40B—Directed Reading _______ Rapa ei: 2 units 
Upper Division— 
French 101A-B—Conversation and Composition _“jsn een 4 units 
French 112A-B—The Nineteenth Century..22 4.2 6 units 
SPANISH 


Lower Division— 


Four years of high school work (5 hours per week) in Spanish, or 
college courses as follows: 

Spanish 1A-B—Elementary Spanishs_.ss'nsiel ae 10 units— 
Spanish 2A-B—Intermediate Spanish...” 6 units 


It is suggested that the student take in addition at least one semester 
of lower division directed reading. 


Spanish 50A or 50B—Directed Reading 4.0: -iees eee ee 2 units 
Upper Division— 
Spanish 102A-B—Conversation and Composition._— 127 4 units 


Spanish 110A-B—The Nineteenth Century.2 cn eae 6 units 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Miss Ebbets 


Miss Bradley Miss Clark 
Miss Churchill Miss Frye 


Requirements for Graduation With a Major in Home Economics. 
Candidates for degrees with a major in home economics must fullfill all 
the state board and institutional requirements which are set forth on 
pages 31, 32. 
In social science, the following selection of lower division courses best 
meets the needs of the home economics major: 


Units 
History BPlective--__-.------------------------------------- 3 
Sociology 1—Elementary Sociology---~-------~---------------- oS 
History Elective or Sociology 2------------------------------ 3 
Political Science 1B—American Government__—_~------------- 3 
Heonomics, 1 A—Principles of Hconomics__._--.--__-------+---- oy 


The upper division courses in this department are based upon a definite 
sequence of prerequisite science and home economics courses taken in 
lower division. The following science courses meet the state requirement, 
‘and provide the essential background for later work : 


Science AA ei a= Nora Nites CHLOLUIBEL Yo peace ee ee 6 
Seience 50A-B—Physiology and Bacteriology—----------------- 6 
Science 5 =O UPA TITOR COM OTII SCL VN een cotere ca al al eee ic 3 
*Science 100 = Pa yaelpe cd DEC eINIGtl yy bus Seles at 3 


Beginnings are made in lower division toward the department major by 
the following courses: 


ST aie! MCOnOTIICS Hi-o = O00) WO CUGY § hie woo eee ee ae Lm, 
Home Economics 10X—Large Quantity Cookery_-__~- PBA 1 
Home Economics 90—Study. of Textiles-_____.______----------- 2 
Home Economics 7—Household Administration ___-_---------- 2 
Home Economics 4A-B—Household Management ~__-_-----~--- a 
rt? Sele esien ali Coll Se ee osu pee ee 2 
*Art 114—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing--~~~-~-~-~--- 2 
Pers fee Lune ea Okie Hime ea ee. eee As 


Suggested upper division programs for home economics majors will be 
‘found on pages 84, 85. Fifteen units of courses in education must be 
included in any major program in this department. 

* These courses count as lower division work in the home economics 
department. 


6—11766 ( 81 ) 
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Minors. 

Each candidate for graduation with a major in home economics may 
complete one or two minors selected from the fields of art, English, his- 
tory, physical education, science, or junior high school education. 


Credential. 

Upon the completion of the four-year course in home economics, the 
student is granted in addition to the B.A. degree, the state credential to 
teach all such subjects as are listed under the so-called science phase of 
home economics, such as foods and nutrition, health and care of the child, 
house administration and management, home nursing and hygiene, as well 
as such subjects as are listed under the art phase of home economics, 
such as plain and advanced sewing, dressmaking, tailoring, millinery, 
textiles and all related subjects. 
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UGGESTED PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


Curriculum Leading to an A.B. Degree and a Special Secondary 
Credential in Home Making 


LOWER DIVISION—FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 
Units 

Sociology 1A—Elementary Sociology__----------------------- "4 
Bmotory—=loower fivision elective... 2. soe kn 3 
English 18A—English Composition os 
Science 1A—TInorganic Chemistry 
Science 50—Physiology 
PGChinan ee ronems yoo Vetta oo 
Physical Education 1A—Freshman Activities__--___-__--_--- 


Second Semester 

Sociology 2B—Sociology, or 
History—Lower division elective 
English 18B—English Composition 
Education 57—Introduction to Study of Education 3 
Science 1B—Inorganie Chemistry 
Science 50B—Physiology and Bacteriology 
mebysical Mducation 1B—KFréshman Actiyities___-_--- -_---__-_-__ 4 
Meee 0 a Ee OUICInS 2 Se nee at ele ee Se 4 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


| First Semester 


| Psychology 1—General Psychology 3 
Art 1—Design and Color 


*) 
maonce A Oredwnice: Ghemistryoet 28-2) ek 3 
Home Economics 1—Hlementary Food Study__--__-------_- pratt = 2a 
Home Economics 4A—Household Management —_-~_~_____-----_- 7. 
Home Economics 90—Study of Textiles __-__________________--- 2 
HKeonomics 1A—Principles of Economics________-___--__--__---- 3 
Physical Education 2A—Sophomore Activities_______-___________ 4 
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Second Semester 


Un 
Political Science 1B—American Government____________--______ 3 
Science 100——-Physiological Chemistry_s. 22 22. Sse664 sense as 3 
Art 105—Costume Design 2 2. on 2 2 
Art 114—Interior Decoration and House Furnishing____________ 2 
Home Economics 2—Advanced Food Study. -_--____~4--____-____ 2 
Home Economics 4B—Household Management __--_____________ T 
Home Economics 7—Household Administration_________________ 2 
Home Economics 10X—Large Quantity Cookery________________ 1 
Physical Education 2B—Sophomore Activities__..__-___________ 
16 
UPPER DIVISION—JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester 
English—Upper division elective i) 2) a ee 3 
Art 108—House Design 22. 2 y 
science 101A—Textile Chemistry__-2 5.022 2 
Education 175—Educational Psychology_______________________ s 
Home Economics 101A—First Principles of Clothing____________ E | 
Home Economics 103A—Elementary Dietetics and Nutrition____ 8 
Physical Education 160A—Junior Activities__-_________________ i 
16; 
Second Semester . 
Education 177—Growth and Development of Children___________ a 
Education 190 (H.A. and H. K, )—Teaching Methods__________~ 4 
Art 102A—Weaving, or 
Art: 110-=Art Needlework = 2s 2+) oe at 
science..101B—F ood Chemistrysu_ 1.2 40 ee ee 2 
Home Economics 101B—First Principles of Clothing__-_________ 3 
Home Economics 103B—Advanced Dietetics and Nutrition_______ 2 
Home Economics 107—History of Table Appointments and Serv- 
UNG pee SO ye eee ee a ee el 2 
Physical Education 160B—Junior Activities_______________- 3 
163 
SENIOR YEAR . 
First Semester 
Education 178—Secondary Education _______-__-____'4 2 
Education 192 (H.E.)—Directed Teaching_____________ 2 
Home Economics 106A—Health and Child Care______________ 2a 
Home Economics 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene___________ 2 
Home Economics 102Y—Large Quantity Cookery 2 hea ees 1 
Home Economics 110A—Advanced Clothing-_--______________ | 2 
Home Economics 130—Practice House 2_-_.____--)-_-_-__-___ 2) 
13° 
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Second Semester Units 
Sociology 120—Family Relationships__------------------------ yd 
Education 192 (H.E.)—Directed Teaching--------------------- 4 
Home Economics 102Z—Large Quantity Cookery--------------- i 
Home Economics 110B—Advanced Clothing--------~------------ 2 
Home Economics 108—Home Economics Survey and Seminary-- 2 
tHome Economics elective—120B—Tailoring, or 
134—Administration of Institutions__ 2 
tHome Economics elective—112—Millinery, or 
99-—-A dvaneed ‘Lextiles ust o2—— = — 2 
13 
Total whitsGed. od ated No eos dees 124 


lospital Dietetics. 
Students wishing to train for a position as hospital dietition may 
ake the following substitutions in the regular Home Economie schedule : 


Science 5B—Advanced Organic Chemistry (8) for Art 105—Costume 
Jesign (2). 

Home Economics 134—Administration of Institutions (2) for Home 
Jeonomics 110A—Advanced Clothing (2). 

Home Economics 135—lInstitutional Problems (2) for Home Econom- 
ag 110B—Advanced Clothing (2). 

Home Economics 137—Lunchroom Management (2) for Home Eco- 
lomics 112—NMillinery, or 91—Advanced Textiles (2). 


Three additional units will be offered for study, trips to institutions of 
rarying types. 

The dietitions’ course leads to an A.B. degree, providing the student 
ulfills all the state and institutional requirements. It does not, however, 
ead to a teaching credential. 


institutional Management. 

Students wishing to specialize in institutional management should 
‘onsult the head of the Home Economics department concerning a 
program. 

‘In general, the rules given above for hospital dietitians apply also to 
sandidates for work in institutional management. 

It is recommended, however, that candidates in either of the above 
felds follow the regular course for Homemaking as planned to lead to an 
A.B. degree and a teaching credential, and spend an additional summer 
session in acquiring the six additional units needed for certification in 
the special field of their choice. 


*Offered in alternating years. 
**Offered in alternating years. 
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MINORS—HOME ECONOMICS 
I. Domestic Science. 


Lower Division— 
Home Economics 1—Elementary Food Stoudyer ee 
Home Economics 4A-B—Household Management____ 
Home Economics 10—Nutrition and Health________ 
Home Economics 10X—Large Quantity Cookery____ 


Upper Division— 
Home Economics—Household Administration_______ 
Home Economics 107B—Table Service ____________ 
Home Economics 106B—Home Nursing and Hygiene 
Education 190A—(Home Economics) —Teaching 
Methods *Lyves_ out U0ceer 2. Se eee ae 


Il. Domestic Art. 
Lower Division— 


Home Economics 101A—First Principles of Clothing 
Home Economics 90—Study of Textiles_....__ | 


Prerequisites : 


Science 108—Science of Dyeing__________.._____ 
Art:(1-—Design ,and,;Colore_Ji.sGc6) o ote 4 t eee 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Household Science 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 1. Elementary Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course involves tech- 
nical work in cookery based upon scientific principles, together with a 
study of foods from the historical, economic, and nutritive standpoints. 
The special aim is to acquaint the prospective teacher with correct 
methods of conducting food study and work in school training for the 
home. 


Prerequisites: One year of inorganic chemistry (6 units) and one year 
of physiology and bacteriology (6 units). 


Home Economics 2. Advanced Food Study (3). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. This course is a continua- 
tion of course 1, with elaboration of processes. It includes practical work 
in food preservation as well as in the preparation of simple diets for 
invalids. 


Prerequisites: Organie chemistry; bacteriology. 


Home Economics 4A-B. Household Management (1-1). 


Lecture and laboratory practice. This course treats of the various 
types of household activities involved in the care and upkeep of the house; 
the study of cleansing agents; the systematic planning of the daily routine, - 
including also the processes of laundering and the study of laundry equip- 
ment; a study of the efficiency and comparative cost of different cleansing 
agents. 


Prerequisite: Inorganic, organic and textile chemistry and bacteriology. 


Home Economics 7. Household Administration (2). 


Lectures and problems. This course deals with household accounting 
and economics of the home. It accepts housekeeping and home making 
as a profession, and considers divisions of income; necessity for and prac- 
tical methods of keeping individual accounts; high cost of living with 
suggestions as to the probable causes and possible methods of reformation ; 
the cost of materials and labor involved in furnishing and maintaining 
a home. 


Home Economics 10. Nutrition and Health (2). 


Lectures designed for the general professional students and housewives. 
The course includes a study of the essentials of a balanced diet for chil- 
dren and adults; school lunches; digestion; excretions and elementary 
metabolism; malnutrition, its causes, symptoms, and remedies. No pre- 
requisites. 


Home Economics 10X. Large Quantity Cookery (1). 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 102Y-Z. Large Quantity Cookery (1-1). 


This course enables every student in the department to gain the neces- 
Sary experience in purchasing supplies, arranging menus, and preparing 
food in large quantities for school lunchrooms. Each student assists in 
turn with the preparation of the noon meal at the college cafeteria. 
Practical administration problems require that this course be divided into 
three sections known as X, Y, and Z. 


Prerequisites: Courses 1, 103A-B. 


Home Economics 103A-B. Dietetics and Nutrition (3-2). 


Lecture, recitation, and laboratory practice. These courses involve 
the study of nutrition based upon the physical needs of the individual, 
singly or in groups, according to mode of living, occupation, and income; 
under conditions of usual health, or when suffering from various physical 
disorders. 


Prerequisites: Courses 1. and 2; organic chemistry ; physiological 
chemistry. 


Home Economics 106A. Child Care and Health (2). 


Designed for those preparing to give instruction in the care of children. 
A study is made of the causes and effects of malnutrition; height and 
weight standards; methods of judging nutrition, and the laws of health; 
methods by which the school can improve the health of children through 
activities. 


Prerequisite: First semester of dietetics and nutrition. 


Home Economics 106B. Hygiene, Home Nursing (2). 


Lectures and laboratory. This course deals with the prevention and 
care of illness. Methods of rendering first aid; care of sick rooms, etc., 
and aims to fit the girl to do emergency nursing in the home. 


Home Economics 107. History of Table Appointments, and Meal 
Planning and Serving (2). 


Designed to offer an objective field for the application of the underlying 
principles and technique learned in the cooking laboratory together with 
working out good selection and combinations of foods based upon dietary 
principles as applied to different groups of people. Social and table 
etiquette including table manners is stressed and a historical survey is 
made of the evolution of all table appointments. 


Prerequisites: Home Economics 1 and 2, and Hlementary Dietetics, 
Home Heonomics 108A. 


Home Economics 108. Home Economics Survey (2). 


A history of home economics in its educative, governmental, legal, and 
general development aspects, with special attention to the constructive 
effect of the movement on the development of the American home. 
Special attention is paid to the coordinating of all allied subjects with 
the so-called home economics technical subjects. 
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Home Economics 130. House Practice (2). 


A course dealing with the problems of home making. By living for a 
stated period of time in the practice house in a family group the students 
take up in rotation the actual duties involved in good housekeeping. 


Home Economics 134. Administration of Institutions (2). 


This is a lecture course for mature students who are training for the 
administration of various types of institutions. Only those students are 
admitted to it who give evidence of sound health, good judgment, and 
sufficient training in food work. 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 1 and 2. 
Home Economics 135. Institutional Problems (2). 
Home Economics 136. Lunchroom Supervision (2). 
Home Economics 137. Lunchroom Management (2). 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Methods, Household 
Science. 


See page 65 education courses. 


Education 192. Home Economics Directed Teaching, Household 
Science. 


See page 66 education courses. 


Household Art 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 1X. Principles of Sewing for Institutions (2). 

This course is designed for students training for the administration of 
institutions, and takes up the study of problems of special interest to 
them, such as: a study of textiles for the household; problems in mending, 
selection and making up of household linens, etc. Some discussion con- 
cerning personal clothing is also included. 


Home Economics 90. Textiles (2). 

Development of the textile industry from primitive times to the present ; 
study of the important fibres and materials made from them; art and 
economic consideration in selecting and purchasing of materials for cloth- 
ing and household furnishings. 


Home Economics 92. Advanced Textiles (2). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Home Economics 101A-B. First Principles of Clothing (3-3). 


A study of clothing based upon needs as brought out by a study of the 
clothing budget. Emphasis is laid upon selection, purchase, suitability, 
and care of clothing. Making of garments of simple construction, involv- 
ing the use of cotton and linen materials. Discussion and making up of 
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problems in household sewing. The course is designed primarily for the 
training of teachers, and methods of presenting the work in elementary 
and secondary schools are discussed in connection with each problem. 


Home Economics 110A. Advanced Clothing (Wool) (2). 


General consideration of the economic problems in clothing production ; 
practice in the making of a wool dress, silk blouse, and children’s dresses. 
The aims are: Greater independence, originality, and skill in handling 
different materials. 


Prerequisite: Home Economics 101A-B. 


Home Economics 110B. Advanced Clothing (Silk) (2). 


Complicated clothing construction involving application of principles in 
costume design and textiles. This course reviews all the processes taken 
in Home Heconomics 101A-B and 110A. The finished problems include a 
silk dress, and some garment emphasizing applied design. 


Home Economics 112. Millinery (2). 


This course includes pattern work, the making and covering of wire, 
net, and willow frames, covering of commercial frame, trimming of hats. 

Emphasis is laid upon principles of line and color harmony as applied 
to the individual. 


Prerequisite: Advanced Clothing. 


Home Economics 120A. Dressmaking (2). 


A course designed to teach advanced technique in garment construc- 
tion. The course includes a discussion of the fundamental principles of 
design, their application to the selection and adaptation of clothing and 
the influence of color and textile values on garment making. 


Home Economics 120B. Tailoring (3). 


A continuation of advanced dressmaking. Problems are chosen with 
the idea of developing technique. Emphasis is placed on construction and 
design as well as the study of fabrics suitable for tailored garments. 


Education 190. Home Economics Teaching Methods, Household 
Arts (2). 
See page 65 education courses. 


Education 192. Home Economics Directed Teaching, Household 
Arts (3). 
See page 66 education courses. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Ericson 
Mr. Griffin Mr. Werner Mrs. Lyans 
Mr. Rust. : Mr. Soules Mr. Porter 


General Statement. 

Gourses in the department of industrial education may be taken by 

three different groups of students: 

(1) Those taking the course leading to the B.A. degree with a major 
in industrial education or to a credential to teach industrial art 
without the degree. 

(2) Students majoring in other departments of the college in which 
certain courses in industrial education are required, or used as 
electives, or selected for minors. 


ww 


(3) Special students who wish to receive instruction and practice in 
drafting or mechanical work of various kinds for the purpose of 
applying the efficiency thus gained in present or future occupa- 


tional activities rather than for college credit. 


General Requirements for the B.A. Degree with a Major in Industrial 
Education and a Credential to Teach. 


Upon completion of the degree course with a major in industrial edu- 
cation the graduate is granted also a state credential entitling him 
to teach industrial subjects in elementary and secondary schools. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in industrial education must 
fulfill all the state board and institutional requirements which are 
set forth on pages 31, 32. 


Technical Subjects. 


Not less than 48 units of technical training must be completed for 
graduation. Of this total number, 28 units are specified require- 
ments while the remaining 20 may be varied according to the interest 
and outlook of the individual student. This also satisfies the require- 
ments of the State Board of Education for a credential to teach within 
this field. 


Specific requirements in technical subjects. Units 
Automotive Work 200 eer oh eee se a My waThGh Sainte 6 
Pep crcl CO eee cs oe a ee oe Se 6 
Ta Wali ee ee oe te es) Bo So een eS 6 
COT Oon A OT aLT Gti ee tose ee eB oe eek eee 3 
MOT CEN Tia SLC) Llc cee ee ce ee i a 3 
Sheet) Meta how Orkiced? vic ise ald fe LOCA aa Pre 2 
Industrial Arts Desivno.2- eo. eu 2W Da) pel ogee 2 
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Technical Electives : 

The remaining 20 units of technical subjects may be selected from 
the list below or made up of additional courses listed under the head- 
ings in the required group above: 

Aeronautics 

Art-Metal Work 

Battery Construction and Repair 
Carpentry 

Farm Mechanics 

Forging and Welding 

Furniture Upholstery 

Home Mechanics and General Shop 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 
Industrial Arts Design 

Leather Work 

Polychrome and Compo Work 
Pattern Making and Foundry Work 
Pumps and Irrigation Equipment 
Wood Finishing and Painting 
Printing 


It is expected that at the beginning of the junior year the student 
will elect to strengthen himself either in the woodworking or metal- 
working subjects,.or in drafting, and will choose his technical electives 
accordingly, under the advisership of the head of the department. 


Minors. 

Students majoring in industrial education are strongly advised to com- 
plete a minor in one of the departments of the college where suitable 
minors are offered. 


LOWER DIVISION—INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAJOR 


General Requirements. 

Required lower division subjects for a major in industrial education 
are those specified by the State Board of Education and by this institu- 
tion, and are listed on pages 35, 36. 


Requirements in technical subjects. Units 
Art 10-+Freehand: Drawihg 0-4 g0h 522 iis ee oe eee 2 
Industrial Education 11—Foundations of Woodwork__--___-___- 3 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing* __-_______._.-_ 3 
Industrial Education 38—Architectural Drawing __-___-________ 3 
Industrial Education 4—Machine Drawing__--__-_____-________ 3 
Industrial Education 831—Machine Shop Practice______-________ 3 
17 


ia: Students who have completed one year or more of mechanical drawing 
in high school and who show satisfactory accomplishment in this subject 
will receive credit for I. E. 2, but this will not thereby reduce the total 
requirements for the degree. 
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UPPER DIVISION—INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAJOR 


The following professional work is required for a degree in industrial 
education : 


Units 
Education 57—Introduction to the Study of Hiducatione222. 2 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology ----------------------- 3 
Education 173—Secondary Education __--~-~-------------------- 2 
Education 191 (Industrial Education )—Voeational Education_-—_~ Z 
Economics 142—Study of Occupations__-------~--------------- 3 


Education 143 (Industrial Education )—Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance _______-------------------------------- TPA) 
Education 191 (Industrial Education )—Content and Materials in 


hnnusthis bedicawone =... oe. eae ee eR ap cae sesh sage Mes ete 
Education 190 (Industrial Education)—Teach ing Problems in 

inductrisl Laucation.2-——_..-+--—-=— 218 get oes hee © Pe eee 3 & S 
Education 192 (Industrial Education )—Directed Peach in gaia. 22s 5 


Technical courses required : 


Students will select a sufficient number of technical courses to complete 
the total of 48 units of technical work required for graduation. The sub- 
jects will be chosen in suitable groupings in consultation with the head 
of the department. The following suggested program indicates the subject 
requirements for the degree course for upper division. 
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SUGGESTED FOUR-YEAR PROGRAM FOR THE DEGREE 
COURSE WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester 


Geography 1B—Regional and Economic Geo 
Science 50A—Physiology______--___--_____ 
English 1SA—English Composition ________ 


STaph ye eee 


Physical Education 51A—Freshman Activities________-_-__________ 


Industrial Edueation 1—Freehand Drawin 
Industrial Education 11—Bench Woodwork 
Mreshman Problems aa 4 2 ee 


225 ae 


em ee ee ee es oe oe oe 


Second Semester 
Political Science 1B—Govérnméntl2_—.-_ 2 eee 
Science 50B—Physiology“___-/L_us._._____ 7 a ae 
English 18B—English Composition. )-2_Uth 1 ee A a ea 
Physical Education 51B—Freshman Activities______-_____________ 
Industrial Education 3—Architectural Drawing ____-_____-______ 
Industrial Education 12—Machine Woodwork and Cabinet________ 
Freshman Problems (200 tl 22:8) To ea ee Se ee 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester 


Economics 1B—Applied Economices__—___--~ 
Mathematics 11—Applied Mathematics ____ 


Physical Education 51C—Sophomore Activities___________________ 


Industrial Education 4—Machine Drawing_ 
Science 1A—Inorganic Chemistry__--_____ 


Economics 180—Industrial History of the United States___________ 


Second Semester 


Psychology 1—General Psychology _______- 


Education 57—Introduction to Study of Education________________ 


Science 6—Applied Science_______________ 


Physical Education 52—Sophomore Activities____________________ 
Industrial Education 31—Elementary Machine Shop______________ 


Hlective (not in Industrial Edueation ) ____ 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Industrial Oe Ee Po miectrical Construction 2. 427-7 *. ae 
Industrial Education 134—Fundamentals of Automotive Machinery 
Physical Education 160A—Junior Activities_____---__------------ 
EP TiCHM CLEC yassuarmt tt th) bite tod Ose ye Seek ae pO SS Tone 
Elective (not Industrial | Pets tLOT ogo ee ei ec eg Ae 


Second Semester 


Industrial Education 113—Sheet Metal Work__------__---------- 
Industrial Education: 141—Voeational Hducation ~ Se. ete 
English 11—Public Speaking__--__----------------------------- 
Industrial Education 135—Internal Combustion Engines pitas ors n't, 
lective (not. Industrial Hdueation) _.------__--<.---_-~--~-- Pe ieee 
Mrophivien electives 2-2) ee ae ee ew ee i ea 
mlectives, frees 2. 3-10.--4-- oy og eee ee = wee 
ce! Edueation 160B—Junior Activities FR es aig 6 ee 


SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester 


mancatioueli econdary lMducation “22225-52222 -_=_--~_-- = 
Economics 142 (I.E.)—Study of Occupations__—-~ as. ach 
Education 191 (1.E.)—Content and Materials__-~~~-- ihe ely 2 2 Bet be 
Mducation 192 (1.E.)—Directed Teaching -_-.-----_--__--------~- 
Industrial Education 105-—Industrial Arts Design__--__--__----~-- 

Sr oma Oar Camere een ey Se Se et ee ee 


Second Semester 


Education 190 (I.E.)—Teaching Problems__---------~---- WOR 
Education 143—Educational and Vocational Guidance__~~_~_---~--~- 
Saucationudoo + (L4.)— Directed (Teaching) 2222. ful ee ne oc 
BReCHVG SDOT TW OLK 2 ate eee. eae ane Me Wr AD abo 23 
BEPC LOIOCR LUGS = Wee as Fo ee Bk et Pee Oe 
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Electives must be chosen under the approval of the head of the depart- 
ment, and must be selected with reference to the student’s major interest 
within this field, and the scope of the work to be covered by the credential 


sought. 


A minimum of two months (416 clock hours) of practical garage 
experience in addition to the 124 units of college work is required for the 


long term credential to teach automobile mechanics. 
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A minimum of not less than 8 units of college work plus not less than 
416 clock hours of practical experience in a commercial shop are required 
for certification in printing. 

If the candidate for the degree does not furnish proof of practical 
experience in either auto-mechanics or printing, he must then have worked 
not less than 416 hours in some other craft before receiving his teaching 
credential. 


Courses Leading to a Limited Credential in Industrial Arts Education. 
(A course open to persons with trade experience. ) 


Entrance requirements : 

(1) Minimum and maximum age limits for entrance, 24 to 40. 

(2) Graduation from a four-year high school or its equivalent. 

(3) Not less than five years of practical experience in an approved 
trade. 

(4) Successful passing of trade and aptitude tests as provided by 
the college. 


b. Training required: 


Not less than two years of special teacher training, consisting of a 
minimum of 60 units, distributed approximately as tollows: 


Units 

Hngligh 24-12-48 nb eee 6 
Social Science_________ eo Seell ee i er 9 
Mathematics ..~-1 22. =. MU See) JE 3 
Science: 20. od BA 6 
Hducation —.--. a LULL sha a 15 
Supervised Teaching ___20. unl 6 
Physical Education EMpoIAT CAS. & Sasi eeeg ciel ei a v2 
Hygiene |) 2254 te. kee oe bi a ee 2 
elated: Technical, Subjects. 2. ~. 3. 11 
Total minimum .requiréments..-___.—._2 2. eee ee 60 


Upon successful completion of this course, the student is granted, 
upon the recommendation of the college, a state credential to teach 
a limited range of shopwork in secondary schools. This credential 
may be broadened from time to time upon completion of additional 
requirements. 


Special Credential for Teaching Farm Mechanics. 


By taking a course of 10 units in farm mechanies, approved by the 
state supervisor of agricultural education, students who have com- 
pleted 40 units of the required technical work will receive in addition 
to their credential in industrial arts education a special credential in 
farm mechanics entitling them to teach farm mechanics to classes 
in vocational agriculture organized under the federal and state voca- 
tional education acts. 


Work Leading to Credential in Supervision. 


Persons who hold the credential for teaching industrial arts educa- 
tion and who have had at least 17 months of successful teaching 
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experience may obtain the credential in Special Supervision within 
this field by taking the following courses: 


_ Four semester units of work selected from the least two of the 
following courses (Growth and Development of the Child required) : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


. Six 


Growth and Development of the Child. 

Philosophy of Education. 

History of Education in the United States. 

Social value of the special field in which supervision is to be 
done. 


semester units of work selected from the following group 


(Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in Indus- 
trial Education required) : 


(1) 


Organization, Objectives and Supervision of Instruction in 


Industrial Education. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Tests and Measurements in the Special Field. 
Problems of Supervision in Industrial Education. 
Vocational Guidance. 

For further information about this credential see State Board of 


Education Bulletin H-2. 


MINORS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Minor in Mechanical Drawing. 


Lower Division— Units 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing ~---~---------- oe 
Industrial Education 4—Elementary Machine Drawing------ a 
Industrial Education 3—Elementary Architectural Drawing---- 3 
Industrial Education 11—Foundations of Woodworking_-------- 3 

Upper Division— 

Industrial Education 104—Related Mechanical DPrawint oe 2 
Industrial Education 105—Industrial Arts Design_-------------- 3 
Industrial Education 144—-General Metal Shop ~-~-------------- 2 
Minor in Woodwork. 
Lower Division— 
Industrial Education 1—Elementary Freehand Drawing-------- 2 
Industrial Education 2—Instrumental Drawing ~-------------- 3 
Industrial Education 11—Bench Woodwork-_-_-~----------------- 3 
Industrial Education 10—Elementary Furniture Construction_-_—- 3 

Upper Division— 

Industrial Education 108—Advanced Cabinet Making and Mill- 
ECV a Reid ee eta ye i Se a Se ee 3 
9 


Industrial Education 
Industrial Edueation 
Industrial Education 


7—11766 


142—-Study of Occupations, or 
142—- Vocational. Guidanéec 22-2 ee 
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Minor in Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. 


Lower Division— 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 


Industrial Education 
Art 19A: 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Education 


1—Elementary Freehand Drawing________ 
22—Elementary Woodwork_______________ 
2—Instrumental Drawing ~.-~_~-+-__-_1- 


Public School Art... Se ee i ee 


171A or 171 B—Manipulative Work for the 


Integrated Curriculum in Elementary Schools__--___________ 


Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 


126-—Art Metal Work__.. See 
151—Supervised Teaching ________________ 
102—Architectural Drawing and Design, or 
144—General Shop Activities, or 

124—Reed Furniture Construction________ 


Minor in Electrical Work. 


Lower Division— 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Hducation 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Edueation 


1—Elementary Freehand Drawing ______ 
2—Instrumental Drawing 12 eee 
31—Machine Shop Practice.) 
130—Electrical Construction____..________ 


132——Advanced Electrical Construction____ 
26—Applied Mathematics________ 22 
151—Radio Construction and Operation____ 


Minor in General Metal Work. 


Lower Division— 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 
Industrial Education 


Upper Division— 
Industrial Kducation 


Machinery __-__ 


Industrial Education 
Industrial Edueation 


1—Klementary Freehand Drawing_______ 
2—Ilnstrumental Drawing’. eee 
31-—Machine Shop.Practice_-1 oa 
i13--Sheet .Metal’ Work... go 
126—Art Metal Work 0 3 eee 


134—Fundamentals of Automotive 


143—General Metal. Shop - 222. -.42i-L_ se 
111—YForging and. Welding s.2 0 4/23_). vie 


ho bo HG be 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Industrial Education 1. Freehand Drawing (2). 

A course giving fundamental theory and practice in freehand perspec- 
tive, lettering, sketching, etc., with specific application to furniture, build- 
ings, machinery, and fundamental principles of structural design. Black- 
board sketching and study of color harmonies included. 


Industrial Education 2. Instrumental Drawing (3). 

This course embraces instruction and practice in the use of mechanical 
drawing instruments and in lettering. It includes also the solution of the 
geometric problems commonly met in mechanical drawing, shop sketching, 
and working drawing, and covers orthographic projection and isometric 
drawing. Students who have done two or more years work in drawing in 
high school may make a substitution for this course. 


Industrial Education 3. Architectural Drawing (3). 


This course covers the principles and practice of drawing as applied 
to house planning, furniture representation, and architectural details. 
Includes lettering and the technique of architectural drafting. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 2 or its equivalent. 


Industrial Education 4. Machine and Sheet Metal Drawing (3). 


In this course special attention is given to machine drafting and sketch- 
ing and to mechanisms and their various applications. This course 
includes also development of sheet-metal patterns. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 2 or its equivalent. 


Industrial Education 10. Elementary Furniture Construction (2). 

This course is especially designed to cover the construction of such 
articles of furniture as can be made by students of the upper grades of 
the elementary or grammar school. (Not offered in 1984-1935.) 


Industrial Education 11. Bench Woodwork and Wood Turning (3). 

The object of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental processes of bench work in wood and in the operation of the 
turning lathe, placing emphasis on correct methods, shop organization, 
eare of tools, ete. 


Industrial Education 12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Con- 
struction (3). 


In this course the student is able to get acquainted with the use and 
upkeep of woodworking machinery in the construction of various types of 
cabinet work, case work, and furniture. 


Prerequisites : Industrial Education 2, 11. 


Industrial Education 13. Wood Turning (1) or (2). 

This course provides opportunity for mastering the fundamentals of 
wood turning. It includes spindle turning, face plate and chuck turning, 
and spiral work. 
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Industrial Education 15A. Printing (3). 


The purpose of this course is to give the student practice in the funda- 
mental operations involved in straight composition, proofing, correcting, 
and imposition. A study is made of type and type faces suitable for 
different effects. Platen presswork is also covered. 


Industrial Education 15B. Printing (3). 


A continuation of course 15A. It consists of the more advanced 
problems in composition, imposition, and presswork. A study is made 
of space relations and design in printing, and also of effects brought 
about by type selection, suitable paper stock, and color harmonies. 


Industrial Education 18. Cement and Concrete Work (2). 


This course involves the study of the use of cement in its application 
to home building and decoration. Practice is given in form making for 
plain and decorative work using wood, clay, plaster of paris, ete., as 
media. Attention is given to proportioning mixtures for different types of 
construction, applying various kinds of finishes, and the use of color in 
cement, 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11. 


Industrial Education 22. Elementary Woodwork (3). 


A course covering the fundamental handwork processes in woodwork 
and finishing that are applicable to the activity program in the elemen- 
tary sehools. 


Industrial Education 31. Elementary Machine Shop Practice (3). 


The processes which are included in this course are the simpler opera- 
tions performed by the general machinist. These operations cover bench 
work and the methods of laying out or drawing on metal; also simple 
cylinder turning and screw cutting, with simple drilling, planing, and 
taper work. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 4. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Industrial Education 101. Advanced Freehand Drawing (2). 


A course dealing with freehand representation of various objects 
related to the work of the school shops, and with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of color and design in their application to articles produced in 
such shops. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 1. 


Industrial Education 102. Architectural Drawing and Design (3). 


A course covering the theory and practice involved in making complete 
plans and specifications for a dwelling. Study of styles of architecture, 
economy and arrangement of floor space, suitable kinds of building mate- 
rials, building ordinances. Experience in estimating and in topographical 
drawing. 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 1, 2, 3. 
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Industrial Education 103. Machine Drafting and Design (3). 


This course covers various types of cams and gears and the study of 
the simpler forms of motion in their application to machinery. Hach 
student will have the opportunity to make a complete set of drawings 
and details for a small machine. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 4. 


Industrial Education 104. Related Mechanical Drawing tay. 


This course offers study and practice in such phases of working draw- 
ing, blueprint reading, and shop sketching as are needed in order to relate 
fully the work of the drawing room with the actual work done in the 
shop or on the job. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 2 or equivalent. 


Industrial Education 105. Industrial Arts Design (2). 


A study of fundamental principles underlying structural design, with 
special emphasis upon the design and construction of articles of furniture 
and other projects suitable for production in school shops. Includes 
also a consideration of the use and effect of color as a factor in design. 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 1, 2. 


Industrial Education 106. House Carpentry (3). 


In this course the student is given instruction and practice in the 
building and repairing of structures ranging in complexity from. the 
simplest frame building to the more complex frame cottage. The course 
includes every phase of carpentry of value to the home builder. 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 3, 11. 


Industrial Education 107. Advanced Furniture Construction (3). 


A course involving both individual and factory production of domestic 
furniture, including inlaying, simple carving, fluting and reeding. Articles 
for production are chosen or designed according to ability and ambition 
of each individual student. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 12. 


Industrial Education 108. Advanced Millwork (3). 


The object of this course is to give definite practice in the proper use 
of woodworking machinery, and in producing millwork for building con- 
struction and machine-made furniture. The proper routing of work in 
the shop, and the possibilities of each machine are studied. Time is 
devoted to the adjustment, care, and upkeep of the machines, motors, and 
other equipment. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 12. 


Industrial Education 111. Forging and Oxyacetylene Welding (2). 

Here are presented those aspects of forging and oxyacetylene welding 
which every farmer, auto mechanic, and general machinist should know, 
including also a few simple problems in ornamental work. 
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Industrial Education 112. Ornamental Ironwork (2). 

A course covering design and construction of articles made of orna- 
mental iron, as applied to buildings, furniture, and decorative household 
articles. 


Industrial Education 113A. Sheet Metal Work (2). 

This course is intended to prepare the student to perform such sheet- 
metal processes as are of interest and value in the school shop or to the 
home owner. Courses of study are also considered, as well as the adapta- 
tion of the work to the various grades of the school. 


Industrial Education 113B. Plumbing and Pipe Fitting (1). 

This is a brief course including such facts and skills as will enable 
the student to teach simple household plumbing repairs, and to do simple 
pipe fitting. 


Industrial Education 114. Pattern-Making and Foundry Practice (2). 
A course combining the elements of pattern-making with those of mold- 
ing and of operating a small cupola. Aluminum casting is practiced from 
the standpoint of its possibilities in the public school. This work is car- 
ried out in close cooperation with other departments, and all castings are 
used for practical projects. 
Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11. (Not offered in 1934-1935.) 


Industrial Education 115. Advanced Machine Shop Practice (3). 

In this course the opportunity is given for practice in the more intri- 
cate and exacting processes involved in machine shop work. The projects 
made are all of direct practical use, repair parts for automobiles being 
overhauled in the auto shop and articles of school equipment form a part 
of the course. : 

Prerequisite: Industrial Education 31. 


Industrial Education 116. Machine Shop and Tool Making (3). 

An advanced course in machine shop practice involving the construc- 
tion of machines and tools for practical use, as well as the making of 
repair parts for tools, machines, and automobiles. 

Prerequisites: Industrial Education 31 and 115. 


Industrial Education 117. Advanced Printing (3). 

This course is designed to give prospective teachers such information 
and practice as will enable them to direct the printing operations required 
in the small school print shop. Special attention is given to the problems 
involved in producing a school paper, and the job work suitable to such 
a shop. Attention is given to type selection, design, color harmonies, 
and two and three color work. Study is also made of equipment needs 
for school use. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 15A-B. 


Industrial Education 118. Printing and Bookbinding (3). 

A course giving practice in the more advanced work that may be done 
in the school print shop, including bookbinding. (Not offered in 1934— 
1935.) 
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Industrial Education 119A. Advanced Course in Printing (3). 

A course comprising the more advancecd problems of the school print 
shop, involving work on posters, production of books and the use of 
color processes. 


Industrial Education 119B. Typographical Layouts (3). 

This course places particular emphasis upon printing design, layouts 
and color work. 

Prerequisite: Industrial Education 119A. 


Industrial Education 120A. Linotype Operation (3). 
his is a fundamental course covering the operation of the linotype. 


Industrial Education 120B. Linotype Operation (3). 


A second course in linotyping comprising the setting of display matter 
and other special work. 


Industrial Education 121A. Manipulative Work for the Integrated 
Curriculum in Primary Grades (2). 

A course designed to give opportunity to teachers in training to plan 
and execute integrated handwork activities in an atmosphere similar 
to that found in the primary grades. Stress is placed upon understand- 
ing and appreciation, manipulative skill in the use of materials, and 
upon knowledge of sources and uses of various materials and means 
for activity work. 


Industrial Education 121B. Manipulative Work for the Integrated 
Curriculum in Elementary Grades Gays 
This course offers for the teachers of elementary grades the same 
type of program as that described under Industrial Education 121A. 
The manipulative work is carried out in the atmosphere of the actual 
classroom with stress upon the integration of handwork activities with 
the regular subject matter in the elementary grades. 


Industrial Education 122. Upholstery (2). 

This course deals with the tools and materials of the process of uphol- 
stering, and gives the student a practical acquaintance with such simpler 
_ processes as would be employed in doing over old pieces of furniture as 

well as in upholstering new pieces. (Not offered in 1934-1935. ) 


Industrial Education 123. Art Crafts (3). 


Work in various erafts such as copper, block cutting and printing, 
tooled leather, and the like, which can be made the basis for the practical 
application of artistic designs, will form the foundation of the course. - 


Industrial Education 124. Reed Furniture Construction (2). 


A course covering the methods of making furniture of reed and similar - 
material, including coloring and applying various types of finishes. (Not 
offered in 1934-1955.) 


Industrial Education 125. Painting and Woodfinishing (1 or 2). 


Here the pupil receives instruction and practice in the various phases 
of preserving and beautifying the home structure and the furniture of 
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the home. The course embraces painting, staining, varnishing, enameling, 
use of transfers, ete. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 11 or equivalent. 


Industrial Education 126A-B. Art Metal Work (3-3). 


This course gives training in making of useful and ornamental articles 
in brass, copper, silver, and Britannia metal. Emphasis is laid on appro- 
priate design and fine execution. 


Industrial Education 127. Leather Work (2). 


This course includes the study of the manufacture of leather and its 
use in all of its more common applications. It embraces the common 
processes of shoe repair, and the methods of shoe making. It covers also 
such work as is involved in making of brief cases, purses, etc., with 
simple decorations and tooling. 


Industrial Education 128. Kindergarten Crafts (2). 


This course includes a study of the beginnings of the fine and industrial 
arts and their educational value and relationship to other subjects of the 
kindergarten-primary school. Constructive work in all materials as a 
medium of self-expression will include work with clay, plasticine, paper, 
crayons, cardboard, reed, raffia, wood, cloth, textile, and natural and dis- 
carded materials. 


Industrial Education 130. Electrical Construction (3). 


The object of this course is to acquaint the student with the standard 
methods of installing light and heat circuits in the home, and with fire 
underwriters regulations regarding size and kind of wire and fixtures. 
The course includes a study of the structure, care, repair and adjust- 
ment of the various types of electrical equipment used in the home. 


Industrial Education 131. Radio Construction and Installation (2). 


A course designed to give practice in the construction of radio sets of 
various types, in connection with the study of fundamental principles of 
radio construction and installation. It includes a study of short-wave 
radio operation and installation. 


Industrial Education 132. Advanced Electrical Construction (3). 


This course is a continuation of course 130, involving further study of 
electricity, including courses of study and methods of teaching in this 
subject in publie schools. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 130. 


Industrial Education 134. Fundamentals of Automotive 
Machinery (3). 


It is the object of this course to give the student his introduction to 
the nature and construction of the various parts of the automobile, 
through practical study of frames and _ springs, steering gears, axles, 
brakes, clutches, transmissions and universals. Lectures and practical 
work in the shop in assembling, taking down, and adjusting the various 
parts. The course includes also a rapid survey of the entire power plant 
in its relation to the other parts of the machine. 
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Industrial Education 135. Internal Combustion Engines (3). 


This course is devoted to the study of the internal combustion engine 
as it is applied to the automobile, the tractor, and the stationary engine. 
Taking down, assembling, and testing of various types of motors and 
adjusting their parts for efficiency of operation. Lectures preparatory to 
the processes. ‘The course embraces mechanical problems only, and not 
electrical problems. 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 134. 


Industrial Education 136. Automotive Repair (3). 


The work is done on live cars which need overhauling. Lecture work 
on typical troubles and their cure, and special instruction in the necessary 
mechanics will precede the actual laboratory work on the cars. 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 1384 and 1385. 


Industrial Education 137. Advanced Automotive and Tractor 
Work (3). 

An advanced course in the study of the more intricate phases of auto- 
motive repair work, with special emphasis on the care and upkeep of the 
tractor, the truck, and the school bus. The electrical equipment of the car 
and the fuel vaporizing are studied, and attention is given to possible 
disorders in these systems. 

The organization of the school shop for automotive work, the equip- 
ment necessary, and the methods of handling routine repair work are made 
a definite part of this course. 


Prerequisites: Industrial Education 134, 135., 136. 


Industrial Education 138. Automobile Electrics (2). 
Electrical service work embracing the principles of electricity as 


-applied to automobile and tractor ignition, starting and lighting equip- 


ment with the study of the construction of the necessary apparatus 


-and its care and repair. Storage battery work including principles 


of electricity and chemistry as applied to the storage battery, a study 


of the construction of storage batteries, methods of testing, equipment 


for charging, etc. 
Prerequisites: Industrial Education 134, 135. 


Industrial Education 139. Orientation Courses in Aeronautics (2). 


In this course the students are given an opportunity to learn the funda- 
mental principles upon which the airplane is built and operated. The 
terminology of the mechanical phases of airplane construction is also 
studied, as are also the problems pertaining to commercial aviation and 
its possibilities. (Not offered in 1934-1985. ) 


Industrial Education 141. Vocational Education (2). 


This course is intended to orient the student in the history, present 
status, and modern problems of vocational education. Terminology is 
discussed, types of schools and varieties of courses are described, and the 
special place and function of each is presented. Emphasis is placed upon 
the California laws applying to vocational education and to state board 
regulations relating to those laws. 
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Industrial Education 143. General Metal Shop (2). 


A course involving the method of organizing and managing the gener 
metal shop in junior and senior high schools; combined with manipulati 
work in cold metal, forging, making simple patterns, molding, and met 
casting. A number of projects of the type suitable for the publie scho 
is completed by each student. | 


Prerequisite: Industrial Education 111. (Not offered in 1934-1935 


Industrial Education 144. The General Shop (2). 


A course covering planning, organization, and management of the ge 
eral shop. A study is made of different types of general shops, scope | 
activities, and teaching methods. <A large part of the time is spent j 
manipulative work covering suitable projects and processes for the gener; 
shop in public schools. 


Industrial Education 184. Administration of Vocational Education (2 


A course dealing with the problems of administration of vocation: 
education in its varied aspects. Study is made here of state and nation: 
provisions for subsidizing vocational classes of various types of schoo. 
and classes, of the qualification of teachers for the different types ¢ 
programs, cooperation with labor and industry in apprenticeship trainin 
and in cooperative and other part-time classes. Attention is given t 
laws governing vocational programs, and to a study of successful pre 
grams now in operation. (Not offered in 1934—1935.) 


Industrial Education 185. Part-Time Education (2). 


A course devoted to the study of the needs and purposes of part-tim 
education in its various forms, the types of organization and instructions 
procedure suited to the part-time school, including the problems of occt 
pational guidance, and coordination and placement. Special study is mad 
of part-time school conditions in California. (Not offered in 1934-1935. 
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COURSES LISTED IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 


‘Economics 142 (I. E.). A Study of Occupations (3). 
See economics courses, page 137. 


Education 143. Educational and Vocational Guidance (3). 
See education courses, page 62. 
Education 190 (I. E.). Teaching Problems in Industrial Arts 
Education (3). 
See education courses, page 65. 
Education 191 (I. E.). Content and Materials in Industrial Arts 
Education (2). 
See education courses, page 66. 
Education 192 (I. E.). Directed Teaching in Industrial Arts (5). 
See education courses, page 67. 
Education 195A (I. E.). Organization, Objectives, and Supervision of 
Instruction in Industrial Education (Si 
See education courses, page 67. 
Education 195 B (I. E.). Problems of Supervision in Industrial 
Education (3). 
See education courses, page 68. 
“Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 
See mathematics courses, page 109. 


Science 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 
See science courses, page 130. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mr. Peters 


MINOR IN MATHEMATICS 


Lower Division— Units 
Mathematics 1—College . Algebra... .-..--_.4__._. eee ee 33 
Mathematics 2—Theory of Finance ____-_-_ lee 3 
Mathematics 3A—Analytical Geometry_______________________ 3 
Mathematics 8B—Differential- Calculus.-_--i_2 > se 3 

a P: 


Upper Division— 
Upper Division Mathematics Courses...-_______ 121-2 2L2_o aL 6 


DESCRIPTION OF MATHEMATICS COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Mathematics 1. College Algebra (3). 

Theory of linear and quadratic equations, theory of logarithms with 
practice in numerical computation, binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
tion, progressions, permutations and combinations, probability, simple 
theory of finance, series. Fall semester. 


Prerequisites: 14 years of high school algebra, plane geometry. 


Mathematics 2. Theory of Investment (3). 


Simple and compound interest, annuities, stocks, bonds, cost deprecia- 
tion, probability, insurance, and life annuities. Spring semester. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 1. 


Mathematics 3A-B. Plane Analytic Geometry with Differential Cal- 
culus (3-3). 
The straight line, circle, conic sections, equations of first and second 
degree, geometry of space, with study of limits, maxima and minima 
derivatives, differentials, rates, simple problems in integration. 


Prerequisites: Plane trigonometry and 14 years of high school algebra. 


Mathematics 5A-B. Surveying (3-3). 


Theory and use of the transit and level, mapping, contours, time deter- 
minations, triangulation. 
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Mathematics 10. -Principles of Mathematics (3). 

Minimum essentials in business relationship; algebra and geometrical 
processes ; review of fundamental operations, fractions, decimals, mensu- 
ration, solution of equation. 

All students of the kindergarten and elementary departments must 
pass an entrance examination in mathematics before registering for 
Mathematics 10, or take a coaching course. The time and place for the 
examination and the coaching course will be announced on the bulletin 
boards. 


‘Mathematics 11. Applied Mathematics (2). 


In this course are studied the applications of mathematics to the prob- 
Jems arising in connection with shop and construction work of various 
kinds. The use of formulas, simple trigonometric functions, and tables of 
logarithms are included. 


Prerequisite to machine shop and automobile work. 


‘Mathematics 12. Trigonometry (3). 
Plane and spherical trigonometry. 


‘Mathematics 104A-B. Integral Calculus and Geometry of Space, 
Series (3-3). 
Integration, summation processes, areas, surfaces, volumes, limits, dif- 
‘ferential equations. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A-B. 


MUSIC 


Mrs. Barnett 
Mr. Leedy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Music 1. Principles of Music (2). 

Required of all elementary and junior high school education students. 
A course in the fundamentals of singing, sight reading, and tone thinking. 
First semester, 


Music 3A-B. Harmony (3-3). 


Intervals and chords; harmonization in two, three, and four voices, to 
given bass and melody, including tonic, dominant, and subdominant chords 
and their substitutes. 


Prerequisite: Music 1. 
Music 5. Elementary Ear Training (2). 
Music 6A-B; Music 6C-D. Voice (1-1). 


Music 8A-B; Music 8C-D. Choral Music (1-1). 
Open to all students with good singing voices. 


Music 20A-B. Wind and String Istruments (1-1). 
Music 30A-B. Beginning Piano (1-1).* 
Music 40A-B. Beginning Organ (1-1).* 
Music 50A-B. Beginning Violin (1-1).* 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Music 102A-B. Music Appreciation (2-2). 


Music 103A-B. Advanced Harmony (3-3). 


Modulation through common chord and common tone. Chromatic har- 
monies. Augmented chords. Two and three-part inventions. 


Prerequisite: Music 3A-B. 
Music 104A-B. History of Music (2-2). 
Music 105. Advanced Ear Training (2). 
*To be given by arrangement with the head of the department, 
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flusic 106A-B. Voice (1-1). 
fusic 108A-B. Choral Music (1-1). 
flusic 109A-B; Music 109C-D. Orchestra (1-1). 


Open to all students who have had experience in playing an orchestral 
astrument. 


Vlusic 110A-B; Music 110C-D. Band Chee y's 
Open to all students who have had experience in playing a band 
nstrument. 


Vlusic 112. Music Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary Grades (1): 


A study of elementary rhythm, form, melodic beauty and moods in 
nusic, suitable to these grades. Discussion of the rhythm orchestra tnd 


rreative music. 


Vlusic 113. Music for Plays, Festivals and Pageants (1). 
A wide variety of music material, suitable for all types of entertain- 
nent, will be examined and tried out. 


Music 120A-B. Conducting (1-1). 

Music 123A-B. Advanced Harmony (1-1). 
Music 130A:B. Advanced Piano (1-1).* 
Music 140A-B. Advanced Organ (1-1).* 
Music 150A-B. Advanced Violin (1-1).* 


Education 190 (Music K.-P.). Kindergarten and Primary Music 
Methods (2). 
Required of all kindergarten-primary students. 


‘Education 190 (Music Elem.-J. H.). Music Education (2). 
Required of elementary-junior high education students. Prerequisite: 
‘Music 1. (See Education Courses, page 66. ) 


‘Education 190 (Music. App.) Methods of Teaching Music Apprecia- 
tion in Elementary Grades (2). 


MUSIC MINORS 
‘Public School Music. 


Lower Division— 


Prerequisite: Ability to sing a simple song. Units 
Music 1—Principles of Music -----~--------------------------- Ps 
Music GA-B—Voiee —2---4-..-- 1 ----- 44+ = -4--=++---- oat ae, 
Music 3A-B—Elementary Harmony__----------~------- Barone dees. eG 
Music 5—Elementary Har Training__-~------------------------ 2 


*To be given by arrangement with head of department. 
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Upper Division— 


Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Lower Division— 
Prerequisite: Ability to play a stringed or wind instrument. 
Music 1—Principles of Music __.__.____-_ 2 eee 
Music 3A-B—Elementary Harmony ~____.----____+__--___-_____ 
Music 20A-B—Wind and String Instrument Class______________ 
Music.5—Elementary Bar, Trainingsc:_ 1... eee 


Upper Division— 
Music 108A-B—Advanced Harmony__--___~__=_~+:__ 33 
Music .109A-B—Orchestra ssesh..- len 56 Lee ee 


Kindergarten-Primary Music. 


Lower Division— 
Prerequisite: Ability to play simple songs and marches, and to 
Sing in tune. 


Music 8A-B—Elementary Harmony __________ +. ee ees 
Music.6A-B—Voice 12-24. 22 4s ee 


Upper Division— 


Edueation 190 (Music K.-P.)—Kindergarten-Primary Music____ 
Music, 108A—Choral) Music ... 2 2 
Music 112—Music Appreciation for Kindergarten-Primary and 

Kindergarten-Hlementary: ..-.2_ 2.22202 2.050 5 ee 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Mr. Davis 


Mrs. Hodgins Miss Van Fossen Mr. Denno 


Miss Creary Mr. McCray 


The physical education department offers three types of service to 
college students: 
a. Activity courses furnishing desirable exercise and recreational values 


b. 


c. 


during college years and afterwards. 

Courses for students who wish to make the profession of physical 
education their life work. 

Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical activities for 
kindergarten, elementary school and junior and senior high schools, 
and for arranging physical education programs in these fields. 


Requirements for all College Students. 
a. A medical examination is required of every student enrolled in 


the college. 

Every student in regular standing is urged to enroll in some 
physical education course during each semester while he is in college. 
Students recommended by the medical examiner for restricted activity 
will be assigned to individual work or rest, under the course called 
Individual Adaptations (Physical Education 8 or 53). 


. Three units of Physical Education. The first two units are in 


prescribed courses to be taken at the rate of } unit each semester 
during the first four semesters. In upper division one unit of 
Physical Education 160, Recreation, may be taken in either the 
junior or senior year, or 4 unit may be taken in each upper division 
year. 


For Men.—The lower division requirement for the first three 
semesters may be met by either Physical Education 51A, B, 2 Or 
any of the intercollegiate sports in Physical Education 70-76. The 
fourth semester’s requirement for all men is Physical Education 52. 


In upper division, the work is elective. Upon completion of the 
lower division requirements, the student may select his activity from 
the following list offered under the courses Physical Education 
160A-B. 


Boxing Tennis Archery 
Wrestling Golf Squash 
Swimming Handball Boating (sail, power, canoe) 
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For Women.—The lower division requirement for the first three 
semesters is met by Physical Education 1A, B, 2A. The fourth 
semester course, Physical Education 2B, is required of all women. 

In upper division, the work is elective. Upon completion of the 
lower division requirements, the student may select her activity from 
the following list offered under the courses Physical Education 
160A-B and 161A-B: 


Tennis Horseback riding Horseshoes, Badminton, 
Archery Dancing Deck Tennis, Shuffle- 
Boating Tumbling board 

Golf Handball 


Requirements for Graduation with a Major in Physical Education. 


Students may obtain simultaneously a B.A. degree with a major in 
physical education and the special secondary credential in physical 
education. 

The special secondary credential in physical education enables the 
student to obtain positions in junior high and senior high schools, and 
special positions in the recreation or coaching fields. 


General requirements. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in physical education must 
fulfill all the state board and _ institutional requirements which are 
set forth on pages 31, 32. 


Special requirements. 
Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must 
be physically sound, and believe in and demonstrate the highest type of 
leadership. 


Units in physical education. 


Maximum—Not more than 48 units of the 124 required for gradu- 
ation may be taken in physical education courses. 


Upper division—Not more than 30 units of upper division courses 
taken in physical education after entering the upper division will be 
counted toward the B.A. degree. 


Minors. 
One of the following minors must be selected: 
Tt, Art 5. Industrial Education 
* 2. English 6. Music 
* 3. History * 7. Science 


4. Home Economics 


Senior transfers. 


Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the college 
by transfer from other institutions must complete 30 units in residence, 
18 of which must be in upper division courses, including at least 12 
units in physical education. 


* Starred fields are recommended for minors. For the specific require- 
ments in each, see the several departments. 
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Lower division requirements. 


Men and Women. (42 or 46 units. ) 
1. Requirements from departments other than major department. 
Physical education majors must fulfill the standard lower divi- 
sion requirements for all candidates for a degree or credential in 
this college. The student should study the section on lower division, 
pages 33-37, and consult his adviser as to desirable choices among 
the offerings in each field. 


2. Requirements from major department. 


MEN (27 units) WOMEN (114 units) 
Physical Education 54 Physical Education 11-18 
Physical Education 55 Physical Education 2B 
Physical Education 56 Physical Education 42 


Physical Education 42 
Physical Education 70-76 


Upper division requirements. 


Men and Women. 
1. Requirements from departments other than the major. (19 units.) 


Education 173 
Edueation 174A-B 
Education 175 
Education 177 
Education 137 
Education 190 (P.E.) 
Education 192 (P.E.) 


2, Requirements from major department. 

MEN (17 units) WOMEN (26 units) 
Physical Education 109A-B Physical Education 118-119 
Physical Education 150 Physical Education 121 
Physical Education 152 Physical Education 122 
Physical Education 153 Physical Education 130 
Physical Education 170-176 Physical Education 150 


Physical Education 174 


Credential requirements. 

Interpretation of the requirements for the special credential in 
physical education in terms of the courses offered in this college is 
as follows: 

1. Minimum 16 unit academic requirement is covered in the required 

courses for the group major. 

2. Education requirements covered by the required courses Wdueation 

67, 187; 173, 174,175, 107, 190. 
Principles, methods and practice of teaching covered by Educa- 


tion 192 (P.E.) 
Recommended courses in education—Kducation a Bs ly ieee Gs ed fe 
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3. Special requirement of 15 semester hours selected from four of 
the following fields: 


C1 


* 


Biology Physiology Psychology 
Anatomy Hygiene Sociology 
Chemistry 


This requirement is satisfied by all students completing the group 


major. See following list required in group major: 
Units 

Science 60A-B—Zoology.._..__-. -_.. 10 
Science 50A—Physiology _..___2_* o 
Science H0B-—Anatomy —__._. =) 4.225 3 
Psychology, 1:22 -pse wih 1 Me ngs 4 3 
Science 1A-B or 2A-B—Chemistry_____.._______.____ 6 or 10 
Seience 40A-B—Botany »_ oc. 8 


. A minimum of 24 semester hours chosen from at least seven of 


the following: 


. Principles of Physical Education. 

. Technique of Teaching Activities. 

. Administration of Physical Education. 

. Kinesiology (Applied Anatomy). 

. Applied Physiology (Physiology of exercise). 

Activities of Physical Education. 

Community Recreation. 

. Individual Program Adaptations (Corrective Program Adapta- 
tions). 

i. Health Education. 

j. Growth and Development of Children. 

page 64.) 


rahe aoe 


(See education courses, 


. Group majors.—The following courses are offered at Santa Bar- 


bara. Twenty-six units chosen from the starred items are required 


in satisfaction of the group major. 


Units 

*:2, Physieal /Ednegtion..160_..._. 62: 12455 ee 3 
*h. Physical: Wducatipn 170-176___2 A: 5 eae 2 
Physieal\Edueation 113-1197 15) 4 eee ee 2 

*\c.- Physical WEducetion 152 2... 357 ae 3 
*.\ Physical, Education, 180.21...5.4. 7. 3 
*d. Physical HWducation 42_______"__ | adrlemeyiiimea igen 2 
*e. Physical. Education -54.0..:5 2. 307 iI 
Physical, Education: §0_4/+ i. sas pe eee iL 
Physica]: Education 5622225 32 2 Z 
Physical Eidueation 70-76. 2. _& . 0 1 
Physical Education) 11-18. 2) 3) yA 
+f, Physical Hducation 109A-B2 7°) ee 3 
* g. Physical: Mducation 12202100 i) hii Bolen 3 
* . Physical Education 1580) i?t 20 2h fore gee ee 3 
h. Physical, Education 41/4... jen uhclgoe eee eee 2 
i.” Wducation 177_2-_U ua) a 2 


*May be substituted for Science 60A-B. 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Units 
Education 177—Growth of the Child---------------------------- 2 
Education 174A—Principles of Junior High School_------------- 3 
Education 175—Hducational Psychology -----------------------~ 3 
Physical Education 109A—Scouteraft  ~------------------------- i 
Physical Education 170—Technique of Teaching WPootballsesy-2 e228 14 
Physical Education 171—Technique of Teaching Basketball___---- 13 
Physical Education—One unit to be selected from the following: 
Physical Education 70, 71, 5 ee ee ee ee do 1 
Rieti geo ren ro ae a pee 4 
aby 
Second Semester 
Education 191JH—Introduction to Teaching___----------=------ 2 
Education 174B—Junior High School Prodedurée! lle 2b -=_=se=- 3 
Education 192PE—Directed Teaching----------~--------------- 2 
Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Hduéestion2=—--=-= 3 
Physical Education 173—Technique of Teaching Track-_--------- 2 
Physical Education—One unit to be selected from the following: 
Physical Education 72, 78, 74, 75; %6L_------------=--------- 1 
Tol ectives amese wet - one Se a eee ee ae steer 4 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Education_173—Secondary Education ~------------------------~ 2 
Education 192JH—Directed Teaching ~-----------------------~- 2 
Education 192PE—Directed Teaching ~------------------------- 2° 
Physical Education 152—Administration and Organization-------- 2 
Physical Education 153—Individual Program Adaptations_------- 3° 
Physical Education 174—Technique of Teaching Tennis_------~-- 2 

Physical Education—One unit to be selected from the following : 
Physical Education 70, 71, 75------------------------------~- 1 
et veg te eee se ee ra nn 3 
ayy 

Second Semester 

Education 186—Tests and Measurements-__-—--------------------- 2 
Education 137—Educational Statistics ~------------------------ 2 
Education 192PE—Directed Teaching ~--------~----------------- 2 
Physical Education 172—Technique of Teaching Baseball_-_------ As 
Physical Education 175—Technique of Teaching Swimming------- 2 

Physical Education—One unit to be selected from the following: 
Physical Education 72, 73, (45 15, 16 -202--<2=-2----=-+===—=- uF 
MT OCT VOR ee ee ie ran ne enn 6 
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SUGGESTED UPPER DIVISION PROGRAM WITH A MAJOR IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Units 
Education 174—Principles of Junior High, Schoolznat Ase bea 3 
Education 175—Educational Psychology, {0 to2oliesnMal Cea 3 
Education ,177—Growth of the Child.,j...2 iyi bueeee eee tee 2 
Physical Education 17—Advanced Folk and Clog Dancing ______ 1 
Physical Education 118—Technique of Hockey and Basketball____ 2 
Physical Education 117—Technique of Teaching Swimming_______ 2 
Blectives,.. 2602 oi fede edn cde en cet eee 3 
16 
Second Semester 
Education _137—Educational, Statistics 1:27). eee 2 
Education 190—Junior High School Procedure___...._._...______ 3 
Physical Education 119—Technique of Teaching Archery________ 2 
Physical Education 18—Natural Dancing) <t._Ase 5 eee 
Physical Education 114—Technique of Volleyball and Baseball____ 2 
Physical Education 121—Physical Examination ______________ 1 
Physical Education 150—Principles of Physical Education________ 3 
Hlectives ooo oe rr 2 
16 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester 


Education 173—Secondary Education ~..._.--__.._____... Wa 
Education 192—Directed Deaching: ois so! 54 jygn if ae 2 
Physical Education 115—Technique of Soccer and Speedball______ 2 
Physical Edueation 122—Theory Individual Program Adaptations__ 3 
Physical Education 174—Technique of Teaching \Tennisz.0) 5.2 2 
Hlectivesiaieelet 214d .out- Ba nitqe et cy 5h ee } 

14 

Second Semester 

Education 186A—Educational Test and Measurements_.a.0- ee ot a 
Education 192—Directed Vea ching notes dee be a eee 4 
Physical Education 116—Technique of Teaching Gymnasties______ 2 
Physical Education 118—Technique of Teaching Dancingsr....i.3. “5 
Physical Education 130—Administration of Physical Education____ 3 
Hlectives © op jet cde aes ee 3 
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MINOR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A minor for students who are majoring in other departments and who 
wish to minor in the department of physical education is as follows: 


Units 
Minor in Men’s Physical Education____---------------------- 18 
Lower Division— ; 
Physical Education BG bid. Aglecbd octets pode s a 
Six units selected from any four of the following-------- 6 
_ Physical Education 54 
Physical Education 55 
Physical Education 7 0-76 
Upper Division— 
Wadycation 192 ( PH) _o-~--5---22------ Forte 2 
Physical Education 150. ee ae erat eet 3 
Physical Hducation 152------------------- orn 2 
miatntione ls Wid sonnet see a 2 
Minor in Women’s Physical Education..--~--=----=---------- 18 
Lower Division— 
Physical Education 14, Pee eee ee eee ae ee 1 
Physical Education DW OB oe tesa Bisse oe est i 
Physical Education TQ ser iss De secs) ee aetna a: 
Physical Education 14ee oe as Lo seale Sean Yanna 1 
Physical Education 18; 21, 22-_=---------------------=- 2 
Upper Division— 
Physical Education 16 o ee tenet ae—e eea a 2d 
Physical Education ACOA. Soe eee ea T 
Physical Education 161A-B..--~------+-----=--"----+-5* 1 
Physical Education Re a he ee pe ee 3 
Physical Education 1 Hs< @ pies, ac gl a Aft ‘33 


Banration. 102 CPE) eee ee oe a eee ee 2 
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DESCRIPTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSES 
MEN—LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 41. Health Education (T). 

One period per week will be devoted to health education lecture. These 
lectures will deal with the various aspects of personal hygiene, community 
hygiene, school hygiene, physical examinations and problems of the teacher 
in securing the health attitude of the child; the relation of nutrition to 
health and the importance of the “Safety First’ education. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 42. Kinesiology (2). (Open to men and women.) 


This is the scientifle study of bodily movement. It includes instruction 
in the principal types of muscular exercise, with discussion as to how they 
are performed and their relation to the problems of bodily development 
and bodily efficiency. 


Prerequisite: Physiology 50A. 


Physical Education 51A. Prescribed Physical Education for Fresh- 
men Men (3). 


Marching tactics, class formations, elementary apparatus drill, funda- 
mentals of football and basketball. Fal] semester. 


Physical Education 51B. Elementary Drill in Tumbling and Stunts; 
Fundamentals of Baseball and Track (3). 


Spring semester. 


Physical Education 51C. Fundamentals of Speedball, Soccer, Volley- 
ball, Handball, Indoor or Playground Ball and Group Games (3). 


Fall semester. 


Physical Education 52. Teaching Methods and Class Organization of 
Physical Education Activities 1% 


Class procedure and theory of fundamental activities covered in 51A, 
B, C. Outlines of programs and arrangement of model lessons for differ- 
ent age groups. 


Prerequisites: 51A, B, C. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 53. Individual Adaptations and Health Educa- 
tion (4). 

Required course for those who are assigned to limited activity. The 
correction of physical abnormalities, treatment of faulty posture, curva- 
tures, weak feet and arches, heart disturbances, overweight and under- 
weight. Fall and spring. 


Physical Education 54. Boxing (1). 

Theory and art of self-defense ; teaching of offense and defense; instruc- 
tion in footwork, position of body, feinting development of different leads, 
blows, and guard position. Fall semester, 
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Physical Education 55. Wrestling (1). 


Modern and scientific methods; the value of wrestling as training for 
other sports. Methods of offense and defense; mat generalship. Fall 
semester. 


Physical Education 56. The Teaching of Gymnastics and Mass 
Athletics (3). 


Mass tactics in physical education and athletics; methods of class 
organization and instruction in the conduct of formal work. Elementary 
marching tactics such as are necessary to facilitate movements in class 
formations. Value of relays, stunts, tumbling, apparatus in handling 
different age groups in gymnasium, picnics, ete. Fundamentals of volley- 
ball, handball, badminton, etc. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 70. Football (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 71. Basketball (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 72. Baseball (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 73. Track CT)e 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 74. Tennis (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 75. Swimming (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 76. Golf (1). 
Intercollegiate teams, practice, competition. Spring semester. 


MEN—UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 109A. Scoutcraft (Elementary) (1). 


A course intended to familiarize the student with the Boy Scout organ- 
ization, its objectives and its organization. Actual participation in scout 
tests, measurements, and leadership. Assigned readings and problems, 
together with hikes and field work. Fall semester (Not offered 1934— 
1935. ) 


Physical Education 109B. Scoutcraft (Advanced) (1). 


Continuation of course 109A, in which merit badge work and more 
advanced aspects of scouting will be studied. Lectures relating scout- 
craft to present-day educational objectives. Each student assigned to a 
local troop as an assistant scoutmaster. Spring semester. (Not offered 


1934-1935. ) 
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Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (3). 

A course dealing with educational principles of physical education and 
their relationship to other educational subjects and to life. Relation of 
basic principles of physical education to economic, political, and social 
life. A study of the modern trend in physical education tests and 
measurements. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 152. Administration of Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools (3). 

Studying the problems involved in a department of physical education 
in junior and senior high schools. Organization of conferences or leagues ; 
organization of departments in different sized high schools; details such 
as paper forms, tickets, budgets, buying, managing trips; the correlation 
of athletic and academic departments. Intramural organization. Medical 
examinations. 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 150. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 153. Individual Program Adaptations (3). 

A teachers’ course on how to detect, diagnose, and treat physical abnor- 
malities. Theory of individual and group instruction. ‘Theory and prac- 
tice of prevention and correction of physical abnormalities among school 
children and adults. Theories of massage, conditioning, first aid for ath- 
letic injuries. Heating appliances and the application of heat; taping 
and bandaging. ' 

Prerequisites: Physiology, Anatomy, Kinesiology. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 160A-B. Recreation (3) (3). 

This course fulfills the upper division requirement in physical education. 
It may be taken in either or both upper division years. 

Selection may be made from any of the groups of recreational activities 
available on the college curriculum. 


Physical Education 170. Technique of Teaching Football (13).* 


Practice and theory on the field. Individual instruction and practice 
on each position in backfield and line play, offense and defense. Emphasis 
on individual play, not on team play. Complete systems of defense and 
offense, together with correct method of playing each position. Study of 
different systems. East, West, South, and Middle West. Generalship, 
signal systems, scouting and rules, all studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 
Fall semester. 


Physical Education 171. Technique of Teaching Basketball (14).* 

. Practice and theory of individual play. Basic fundamentals, passing. 
shooting, dribbling, stops, turns, etc. Theory of coaching basketball; 
fundamentals, various offensive and defensive systems, team organization, 
training and handling of men will be studied from the coach’s viewpoint. 
Fall semester. 


Physical Education 172. Technique of Teaching Baseball (13).* 
Theory and practice in batting, fielding, base running, and pitching. 

Fundamentals, team work, coaching, physical condition, and methods of 

indoor or early practice. Theory practiced under game conditions. Team 
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organization, training and handling of men will be studied from the view- 
point of the coach. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 173. Technique of Teaching Track (13).* 


Theory and practice in the fundamentals of all track and field events; 
adaptation to individual peculiarities ; rules of competition, and the study 
of physical condition and its relation to endurance. The promotion, 
management, and officiating of games and meets. History of track and 
the Olympic games. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 174. Technique of Teaching Tennis (2). (Open 
to men and women.) 


Fundamentals and methods of teaching and playing tennis. Ground 
and volley strokes. Forehand and backhand drives, forehand and back- 
hand volleys, service, overhead, etc. Singles and doubles play. How to 
organize and manage tennis meets. Court construction and care. Fall 
semester. 


Physical Education 175. Technique of Teaching Swimming (2). 


Elementary swimming and diving, breast, side, trudgeon, crawl, and 
back strokes. Red Cross life saving and resuscitation. Course is planned 
not only to teach student to swim the various strokes, but also to be 
able to teach all the strokes. Spring semester. 


Education 192 (P. E.). Directed Teaching (2-2). 
See education courses, page 67. 


* Credit not given in these courses unless student is taking or has 
had P. E. 70, 71, 72, 73, respectively. 
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WOMEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 1A-B. Physical Education Activities for Fresh- 
men Women (3-3). 
A course giving simple technique and skill in: 
Fall semester—F ree exercises, stunts, running and team games, sports, 
as hockey, basketball. 
Spring semester—F ree exercises, dancing, games, sports, as volleyball 
and baseball. 


Physical Education 2A. Physical Activities for Sophomore 
Women (3). 


Simple technique and skill in dancing, stunts, games, sports, as soccer, 
speedball. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 2B. Theory and Practice in the Organizing and 
Leading of Groups in Activity (3). 


Required of all women. Spring semester. 
Prerequisites: 1A, B, 2A or equivalents. 


Physical Education 8. Individual Program Adaptation (3). 


Students physically unable to enter regular classes may substitute this 
course. It is recommended that regular work be resumed as soon as pos- 
sible. Hither semester. 


Physical Education 11A-B. Activity for Freshman Physical Educa- 
tion Majors (1-1). 
Sports: Games of low organization; elementary folk dancing. 
Fall semester—Hockey, basketball. 
Spring semester—Volleyball, baseball. 
This course alternates with Physical Education 12A-B. Course 11A-B 


and 12A-B are intended to give the students opportunity to acquire skill 
in the activities included. (Not offered in 1934-1935.) 


Physical Education 12A-B. Activity for Sophomore Physical Educa- 
tion Majors (1-1). 
Sports: Games of low organization; elementary clog dancing. 
Fall semester—Soccer, speedball. 


Spring semester—Handball, horseshoe pitching, badminton, deck tennis, 
shuffleboard, table tennis. 


Physical Education 13. Gymnastic Activities (1). 


This includes practice in apparatus, free exercise, marching, pyramid 
building, stunts and tumbling. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 14. Elementary and Intermediate Swimming (1). 
Fall semester. (Not offered in 1934-1935.) 
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Physical Education 15. Scouting (1). 


Girl Scout leadership course, conducted by a leader from the Girl 
Seout organization. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 17. Advanced Folk and Clog Dancing (1). 
Fall semester. 


Physical Education 18. Natural Dancing (1). 
Spring semester. 


Physical Education 21. Hockey and Basketball (3). 
Practice and class cempetition. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 22. Volleyball and Baseball (3). 
Practice and class competition. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 42. Kinesiology (2). 
For description, see physical education courses for men, page 120. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physical Education 413-19. Technique of Teaching Sports (2 units 
each). 
115. Soccer, speedball. Fall semester. 
114. Volleyball, baseball. Spring semester. 
119. Archery. Fall semester. 
117. Swimming. Fall semester. 
113. Hockey, basketball. Fall semester. 
116. Gymnastic activities. Spring semester. 
118. Dancing. Spring semester. Prerequisite: 17 and 18. 


In each course a brief historical review of the particular activity is 
given, an analysis of fundamentals, methods of officiating with opportunity 
for practice, care of equipment, and discussion of other problems relative 
to each situation. 


Prerequisite: Skill in the particular sport. 


Physical Education 121. Physical Examinations (1). 

A laboratory course applying the theories of examination with discus- 
sion of problems which arise from actual situations. Prerequisite, or 
parallel, Education 177. Spring semester. 


Physical Education 122. Theory of Individual Program 
Adaptation (3). 
A study of the physical conditions and deviations found in schools and 
methods of correction, or adaptation of the activity to the individual’s 
need. Fall semester. 


Physical Education 130. Administration of Physical Education (3). 


Problems of organization and administration of physical education for 
women. Spring semester. 
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a 


Physical Education 150. Principles of Physical Education (2). 
For description, see physical education for men, page 120. 


Physical Education 160A-B. Junior Elective Activity (4-4). 

In the junior and senior years, activity may be chosen from the follow- 
ing list. The same activity may be chosen as long as desired, providing 
the student can first show evidence, by test, of proficiency in at least 
two of the listed sports. 


Tennis Golf 
Archery Horseback riding 
Boating Dancing 


Combination of deck tennis, badminton, handball, 
horseshoe pitching, shuffleboard. 


Physical Education 161A-B. Senior Elective Activity (4-3). 


Education 192 (P.E.). Directed Teaching (2-2). 


Two additional units of directed teaching are required in the minor. 
See courses in education, page 67. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Dr. Bishop 


Freshman Problems (3-3): 


This course, required of all freshmen, is concerned with the consideration 
of the problems involved in personal and academic adjustments to college 
life and work. Its main purpose is the development in the student of 
reasoned attitudes toward the problems of collegiate experience. Year 
course. 


Psychology 1. General Psychology (3). 


A beginning course in general psychology which aims to introduce the 
student to the methods and techniques of psychological study, and to 
current theories concerning basic psychological principles. Lectures, 
demonstrations, class discussions and recitations are used. Offered fall 
and spring semesters of the sophomore year. 

A college course in biological science, preferably physiology, is strongly 
recommended as prerequisite. 


Psychology 10A-B. Applied Psychology (3-3). 


An elective course will be offered in alternate years covering some 
applied aspects of psychological principles. Animal psychology, social 
psychology, business psychology, are suggested as types of work which 
will from time to time be offered. 


Prerequisite: Psychology 1, or equivalent. (Not offered in 1934-1935. ) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy 4A-B. History of Philosophy (3-3). 


The development of philosophical ideas and the course of philosophical 
thought from the early Greek period to modern times. 
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SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


Miss Severy 
Mr. Peters 
Miss Sweet 


MINORS IN SCIENCE 


Mr. Walker 
Mr. Wells 


The science department offers courses in biological and physical science 
to meet the state and institutional requirements, and to serve the needs 
of the several major departments. It does not offer a science major, but 


does offer a considerable choice in minors. 


Minor—Zoology 
Lower Division— 


Science 60A-B—-General, Zoology .._..-2--=_-2- 1. oeeeeeeen 
Science'40B—Genera] Botanyinee-t 42. neccun acto ee Ue 


Upper Division— 


These minors are set up on the assumption that the student has had 
chemistry or physics in high school. Students who do not present credit 
in high school chemistry or physics will, in addition to the lower division 
requirements outlined above, complete Science 1A, Hlementary Inorganic 


Chemistry, 3 units, or Science 20A, Elementary Physics, 3 units. 


(128 ) 
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Minor—Physiology 


Lower Division— Units 
Science 1A-B—General Inorganic CieMmiBtcy oo es ee = 6 
Shience DOA-B-— Physiology 22-+-~--+4------==-------- 6 

13 
Upper Division— 
Science 150—Advanced Psysiology ---------------------------" 3 
Science 170—Principles of Biology, or 
Smence 155— Bacteriology —_----~-----~----++----=---------—— a 
6. 
Minor—Chemistry 
Lower Division— 
Science 1A-B—General Inorganic Chemistry, or 
Science 2A-B—General Inorganic (OMT IR URN oe ee ey = 6 
Science 5—Organic Chemistry_------------------------------- 6 
w 
Upper Division— 
Science 100—Physiological Chemistry,. or 
Science 105A—Quantitative Analysis__------------------------ 3 
Science 101A—Food. Chemistry—-~---------------.------------- 2 
Science 101B—Textile Chemistry --------------------------- ee Py 
ii 
Minor—General Science for Junior High Schoo! 

Lower Division— 

Smence QOA-B—Physies —10)-24-ese22 > 4as-een+S4----75---- 6: 
Seence 1A——Chemistry) cin. 24-—-14-t esecei 3 
Science 50A—Physiology ~-+-----+---~-=----4------7--------7 Fe: 

12 

Upper Division— 

Science 115—Science for Junior High School------~------------ 3 
Science 121—Advanced Physics------------------- yh eel ao 24D 
G 


Suggested Program in Natural Science for Kindergarten-Primary and! 
Elementary Teachers-in-Training 
First year—Botany 40A, fall semester ; Zoology 65, spring semester. 
Second year—Physiology 504A; also 50B as an elective if desired. 
Third year—Science 160—Nature Study. 
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1380 Courses in Science 


DESCRIPTION OF SCIENCE COURSES 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Chemistry 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 1A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (3-3). 

Comprising a systematic treatment of elementary principles and of the 
properties of the more important elements and their compounds. Open to 
all students. Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


Science 2A-B. General Inorganic Chemistry (5-5). 

Prerequisite: Any two of the following: high school chemistry, physics, 
trigonometry or grade of “A” in high school chemistry. Three lectures 
and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 5A-B. Organic Chemistry (3-3). 
Study of different carbon series, fats, carbohydrates, prote:ns, benzine 
compounds, and dyes. Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 
Prerequisite: Science 1A-B or Science 2A-B. 


Science 6. Shop Chemistry (3). 

This course will include an elementary study of the reactions involved 
- ° e * : . ‘ 
in the production and use cf such materials as metals, alloys, building 
materials, paints, oils, cement, fuels, ete. For students in industrial 
education who have credit in Chemistry 1A or 2A. Two lectures and 
one laboratory period a week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 100. Physiological Chemistry (3). 

Study of the chemical composition and action of the tissues and secre- 
tions of the human body, the digestion of foods and the elimination of 
waste products. Open to students who have completed Courses 1 or 2 
and 5. ‘Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 

Science 101A-B. Food and Textile Chemistry (2-2). 

This course takes up the physical and chemical laws, composition and 
purity of foods and textile fibers. Two lectures and one laboratory period 
a week, 

Prerequisite: Science 1 or 2 and 5. 

Science 102. Advanced Textile Chemistry (2). 

(Not offered in 1934-1935.) 


Science 103. Science of Dyes and Dyeing (2). 
One lecture and one laboratory period a week. 
Science 105A-B. Quantitative Analysis (3-3). 


Introductory training in the methods of quantitative analysis of various 
materials, acids, bases, salts, alloys, and minerals. Open to those who 
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have completed Courses 1A, 1B. and 5A or 2A and 2B. One lecture and 
two laboratory periods per week. 


Science 115. Science for Junior High School (3). 

Covers the different phases of junior high school eeneral science ; 
includes study of subject matter, sources of subzect matter, use of field 
and laboratory work, equipment and texts. 


Prerequisites: 6 units of physics, 3 units of chemistry and 3 units of 
a biological science. 


Science 180. Advanced Problems in Physical Science (1-3). 
Hours and credit by arrangement. 


Physics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 20A-B. General Physics (3-3). 

Definitions conversion factors, problems, formulae covering mechanics. 
molecular physics, heat and sound. 

Prerequisites: High school physics or chemistry, trigonometry; 13 
years high school algebra. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 121. Advanced Physics (3). 

Electricity, magnetism, sound and light. Two lectures and one labora- 
tory period per week. 

Prerequisites: Science 20A-B, 2A-B. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 40A-B. General Botany (4-4). 


Fundamentals of the morphology and physiology of seeds, roots, stems, 
leaves, flowers and fruits. An introduction to the principles of plant 
taxonomy. Lectures, laboratory and field work in close correlation. Two 
lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 50A-B. Elementary Physiology (3-3). Science 50B 
(Anatomy). 


A general study of the structure and functions of the body with special 
reference to muscles, nervous system, sense organs, circulation, respira- 
tion, digestion, excretion and metabolism. Science 50A is offered each 
semester. Science 50B is offered spring semester only. Two lectures and 
one laboratory period a week. 


Science 51A-B. Elementary Physiology and Bacteriology (3-3). 


An elementary course designed for home economics students. It 
includes a general study of the structure and functions of the body as in 
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the course 50A-B. The work is so arranged that in addition to physiology 
the second semester includes nine weeks of bacteriology. During this 
time a brief consideration of the morphology and physiology of the more 
important types of nonpathogenic yeasts, molds, and bacteria is under- 
taken, together with practice in the laboratory technique necessary for 
such study. Hspecial attention will be given those organisms concerned 
with dairy and food bacteriology, soil fertility, sanitation, ete. Preliminary 
courses in chemistry and biological science are recommended. Two lec- 
tures and one laboratory the first Semester, and one lecture and two 
laboratories the second semester. 


Science 60A-B. General Zoology (5-5). 

The study of representatives of the principal groups of animals. Lec- 
tures, laboratory, museum and field work. A thorough foundation in the 
classification, structure, ecology and economic importance of animal types. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. 


Science 65. Introductory Zoology (3). 

A practical general survey of the animal kingdom, emphasis being laid 
upon types of economic and civic importance. Two lectures and one 
laboratory period a week. Spring semester. 


Science 70. Marine Biology (3). 

An introduction to the study of salt-water organisms, particularly those 
found along the California beaches at low tide. Recognition of “sea 
weeds” and marine animals by common and scientific names, together with 
some conception of their relative importance in the scheme of life, are 
objectives. A general working knowledge of typical body structures and 
functions should be attained. Qualified students will be encouraged to 
undertake ecological studies and distribution surveys of local flora and 
fauna. . 

Frequent excursions to beaches in the vicinity (subject to tidal fluctu- 
ations) permit of field observations under favorable environmental 
conditions. Methods of collection and preservation of material for class- 
room demonstration are a feature of the course. Lectures, group dis- 
cussions and laboratory study closely correlated. Open to all students. 
Two lectures and one laboratory period a week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Science 150. Advanced Physiology (3). 

A laboratory course which treats the functions of the body in greater 
detail than was possible in the elementary course 50A-B. Special emphasis 
will be given the fundamental phenomena and their interpretation. The 
plan of the course will be flexible to meet the needs and interests of the 
students. One laboratory and two lecture periods a week. Fall semester. 


Prerequisite: 50A-B. Previous courses in chemistry or physics. 


Science 155. Bacteriology (3). 


A laboratory and lecture course covering the morphology, physiology 
and methods of handling microorganisms. Representatives of the most 
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important forms of bacteria, yeasts and molds will be studied with 
emphasis on their relationship to soil fertility, dairy products, sanitation 
and industries. The importance and nature of pathogenic forms in disease 
production will be considered. One lecture and two laboratory periods 
a week. Spring semester. 


Prerequisite: One or more courses in biological science and a knowledge 
of chemistry. 


Science 160. Nature Study (3). 


The biological phases of primary, elementary and junior high school 
curricula; involving a resumé of content material, with emphasis upon 
units of economic and civic importance, interspersed with laboratory study 
of pupil-interest centers. A philosophy of natural science presentation is 
built up, presenting a grade continuity of instruction through organization 
of the science sequence on a graduated scale. 

Required course in the upper division for students desiring a minor in 
biological science, as well as for kindergarten-primary, elementary and 
junior high school teachers-in-training. Three lecture periods a week. 
Spring semester. 


Science 170. Principles of Biology (3). 

An advanced course. The distribution, behavior, characteristics, and 
evolution of plants and animals, including man; leading to generalizations 
of biological theory and principle. Lectures, museums and individual 
field investigations. Open to students who have had a year’s work in 
potany, zoology or physiology. Three lecture periods a_ week. Fall 
semester. 


Science 181. Advanced Problems in Biological Science (1-3). 
Hours and credit by arrangement. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ellison 
Miss Bennink Dr. Ganzert Dr. Scanlan 


HISTORY MAJOR 


General Requirements for Graduation with a Major in History. 


Candidates for degrees with a major in social sciences must fulfill all 
the state board and_ institutional requirements which are set forth 
on pages 31, 32. 


Specific Requirements for History Majors. Units 
a. Foreign language requirement_.________| 9. 15 
b. Social science requirements in lower division________________ 12 


These must include History 2A-B or 3A-B, and Political Science 
1A-B or Geography 1 and 2 or Economics 1A-B or Sociology 1A-B. 
Students who have not had at least two years of European history 
in high school must take History 2A-B. 

History 2A-B is designed especially for freshmen, but is open to 
sophomores. History 3A-B is designed for sophomores and is not 
open to freshmen, 

Political Science 1A-B or Geography 1A-B or Sociology 1A-B 
may be taken in the freshman year. Economics 1A-B is a sopho- 
more subject and is not open to freshmen except in special cases, 
and only after consultation with the head of the social science 
department. 


Course in American Institutions. 


Political Science 1B (or its equivalent) must be completed by all 
candidates for the degree of B.A., except those who complete History 
102A-B. 

ce. Maximum units which may be taken in history__.__'____: 40) units 
d. Additional year course. 
At least six units in one of the following groups: 
(1) Foreign language (additional to aye 
This may be satisfied in whole or in part in the high school, 
provided the language be Latin. 
(2) Mathematics: Plane trigonometry, spherical trigonometry, plane 
analytic geometry, college algebra, introduction to calculus. 
This may be satisfied partly in the high school. 
(3) Philosophy. 
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e, Courses in education. 


At least 12 units of professional courses in education must be 
completed by students in the presecondary teachers’ course. Students 
desiring a junior high school credential must consult the depart- 
ment head as to the Education program to be followed. 


f. Units required in upper division : 

Sixty to 64 of the 124 units required for graduation must be 
completed after the student has been admitted to upper division. 

Forty units of work done by upper division students must be 
in strictly upper division courses. 

Maximum history units allowed toward B.A. degree after student 
has attained upper division standing will be 30 units. 

Twenty-four units of upper division work in history are required. 
Of the 24 units, six must be in European history and six in United 
States history. Six units of the 24 may be taken in political 
science or in economics. 

The head of the department must be consulted by history major 
students in making out programs. 


g, Senior transfers to the college. 

Students with genior standing at the time of admission who 
transfer to the college from other institutions must complete at 
least 18 units in upper division courses, including at least 12 
units in history. ° 


h. Minor. 

Each candidate for graduation with a major in history must 
complete a minor in a subject usually taught in high school. 

The minor should be selected under advice from the social science 
department head. The courses chosen to make up the minor must be 
approved by the head of the minor department. Suggested minors 
may be found in the department sections of this bulletin. 


i. Electives. 
After the state and departmental requirements have been met, the 
remaining units may be selected from approved academic courses, 
after consultation with the head of the social science department. 


j. Scholarship in the department. 


The student must attain an average grade of C in all courses 
offered as a part of the major. 

Students who fail in the lower division to attain an average 
of CG in the social science department may, at the option of the 
department, be denied the privilege of a major in the department. 
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MINORS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


History 
Lower Division— 
— e > yo 
History 2A-B—History of Western Europes oo 
Other Social Science___-____2 dinukingh Se 


Upper Division— 
Upper division» History 5_..44.-l.ci 00... \os00) ee 


Economics 
Lower Division— 
Economics 1A-B—Principles’ of’ Heonomicts._ 1205 eee 
Other ‘Social’ Science-__ eit 1)" Ss 1 5) OSA ae eee 


Upper Division— 


Political Science 
Lower Division— 
Political Science 1A-B—Government__________|.__.__. 
Other. Social: Science_ 20-52 dh eee Or 


Upper Division— 


Sociology 
Lower Division— 
Sociology 1A-B—Elements of Sociology______- 7__ ee 


Other Social Scientesisuica_l kita ha, ogee ee 


Upper Division— 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ECONOMICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Economics 1A. Principles of Economics (3). 
A general course in the principles of economics. 


Economics 1B. Applied Economics (3). 


Application of the principles of economics, and a study of important 
problems of the economic world. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Economics 101. Labor Problems (3). (Not offered in 1934-1935. ) 
Economics 105. Problems of Modern Industrialism (3). 


Economics 142 (I. E.). Study of Occupations (3); 


A survey of the fields of human occupations and a study of oppor- 
tunities and requirements in these fields. 


Economics 180. Industrial History of the United States (3). 


A study of the economic development and industrial history of the 
United States. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Geography 1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography (3). 


A development of the underlying principles of human geography through 
a study of the main features of the physical environment in their relation- 
ship to man’s life and activities, particularly as exemplified in type regions. 


Geography 1B. Regional and Economic Geography (3). 


Prerequisite: Geography 1. A study of selected regions with wide 
application of the principles of human and economic geography. 


HISTORY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


History 2A-B. History of Western Europe (3-3). 

The development of western civilization from the eve of the Protestant 
Revolt to the present time. A study of the political, economic, and social 
background of present-day civilization. 


History 3A-B. History of the Americas (3-3). 


A survey of the history of the Americas from the periods of discovery 
and colonization to the present time. Emphasis is placed upon factors and 
relationships which have significance for the whole western hemisphere. 
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History 5A-B. History of England (3-3). 
A survey of the political, constitutional, economic, and cultural history 
of the British Isles. (Not offered in 1984-1935.) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite for all upper division courses: History 2A-B or 34-B or 
DA-B, or an equivalent at the option of the instructor. 
History 102A-B. History of the United States (3-3). 
A study of the political, social, and constitutional history of the United 
States. 
History 111A-B. Modern European History Since 1815 (3-3). 


A study of European, political and social development and world rela- 
tionships from the Congress of Vienna to the present day. 


History 130. History of the Middle Ages (3). 
(Not offered in 1934-1985. ) 


History 131. History of the British Empire (3). 


The rise and development of the British Empire. The story of British 
expansion. (Not offered in 1934-1935. ) 


History 142. History of Latin America (3). 
A study of the rise and progress of the Latin American nations. 


History 151. History of the Pacific Ocean Area (3). 


A survey of the activities of European peoples and of the United States 
in the Pacific Ocean and adjacent regions. A study of the struggle for 
political and economic leadership in the past, together with consideration 
of the present situation and problems in the area. 


History 162. Representative Men and Women (3). 

A biographical approach to United States history. (Not offered in 
1934-1985. ) 
History 165. History of the Civil War and Reconstruction (3). 


History of the United States from 1852 to 1877. Enrollment is limited 
to 12 students admitted on the basis of scholarship and interest. The 
Lincoln Library is the laboratory and classroom for the work of the 
course. 


History 171. History of the United States in Recent Decades (3). 
Political, economic and social development of the United States from 
1876 to the present time. (Not offered in 1934-1935. ) 


History 175. History of American Expansion (3). 


A study of the expansion of American territory, commerce and influence 
both in North America and throughout the world since 1783. (Not 
offered in 1984-1935. ) 


History 185. History of California (3). 
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History 190. Historical Method and Historiography (2). 
Required of all history majors in the junior year. 


History 191. Junior High School Social Science (3). 


To be taken in the junior year by prospective teachers in junior high 
school social science. 


Not acceptable as part of history major or minor requirements. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Political Science 1A. Government (3). 


A comparative study of the governments of Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Germany and Russia. 


Political Science 1B. Government (3). 
A study of the constitution and government of the United States. 


This course satisfies the state requirement in constitution and American 
ideals, and is required of all students. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Political Science 121. International Relations | (3). 
Imperialism. (Not offered in 1934-19835. ) 
Political Science 122. International Relations II (3). 


International organizations. (Not offered in 1934-1935. ) 


Political Science 125. The United States Constitutional System (3). 
An advanced course in constitutional law and government. 


Political Science 155. Foreign Relations of the United States (3). 


An analysis of the principles of American foreign policy and of their 
application. 


Political Science 157. International Relations of the Far East (3). 


A critical study of the relations of China and Japan with each other 
and with western powers. 


SOCIOLOGY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Sociology 1A-B. Elements of Sociology (3-3). 


A study of the underlying principles of society with application to 
present-day problems. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Sociology 120. Family relations (3). 
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